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PR INTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS” 
BY HORACE HART, eitren: TO THE UNIVERSITY 


18s ONG uate iF 


CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have said that we must choose the mean, and that the mean is that which 
the ‘right reason’ points out. But how is the ‘right reason’ determined? What 
makes it ‘ the right reason’? What ts it that ‘ the right reason’ has in view in 
fixing on this point rather than on that as ‘the mean’? The musician, for 
example, in tuning his instrument, must have some standard of tension before 
his mind, It ts true that the strings must not be too tight or too loose, but just 
the right tightness. Again, tt ts true that the patient must get just what a 
skilful physician would prescribe—neither more nor less :—all this is true, but 
zt ts not definite enough. So in morals it ts true that we must choose the mean 
as the right reason directs: but not definite enough. We must know definitely 
what the right reason ts, that is, why, or in relation to what, it ts ‘right.’ 

We have distinguished the virtues of the soul as virtues of the moral character 
and virtues of the intellect. We have discussed the moral virtues: let us now 
discuss the intellectual—but first a few words about the soul generally. We 
have seen that there are two parts of the soul, the part which has reason, and 
the trrational part. Now let us divide the part which has reason into (1) that 
part by which we perceive necessary truth, and (2) that by which we perceive 
contingent truth: for, as the objects are generically distinct, there must be genert- 
cally distinct faculties of the soul naturally corresponding to each class of objects, 
knowledge implying a certain similarity and kinship between faculty and object. 
Let us call (1) the Scientific Faculty, and (2) the Calculative Faculty, for to 
deliberate and to calculate is the same thing, and no one deliberates about neces- 
sary truths. The best state of each of these faculties will be the ‘ virtue’ of each, 
We have to discover, then, what ts the virtue of each, or the state which enables tt 
to perform its proper function. 


§§ 1-4.] Rassow (Forsch. pp. 19, 20) points out that this book has 1138 b. 18. 
two introductions, (1) eet... dpos, §§ 1, 2, 3, and (2) ras 6é... 
odres, § 4. The motives of these two introductions seem, on first 
inspection at least, to differ. In §§ 1-3 we are told that the ideal 
or law of the perfect exercise of reason must now be examined, 
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1138 b.18. because reason (as distinguished from feeling) is the faculty which 
perceives the exact point where, in a given case, the moral mean lies. 
The moral function of reason cannot, it would appear, be rightly un- 
derstood apart from the ideal or law which regulates its speculative 
function. The completion of the doctrine of the moral mean thus 
seems to be presented by the writer of §§ 1-3 as the justification 
of a formal discussion of the dperai of the rational part of the soul, 
leading up to a definition of the ideal, or law, of the perfect exercise 
of reason. But in § 4 the discussion of the intellectual dperai is not 
introduced as for the sake of the right understanding of the moral 
dperai; the writer, having finished what he has to say about the 
moral dperai, simply passes on to the second coordinate part of his 
treatise—the discussion of the intellectual dperai. It is to be noted 
that the writer of the AZ, MZ. does not seem to have had § 4 before 
him. He follows the writer of §§ 1-3 in introducing the discussion 
of the intellectual dperai as necessary to complete the doctrine of 
moral virtue; see WZ. JZ. i. 34. 1196 b. 4 ered) 8 tmép tev dperdv 
elpnrat, Kal Tives eiolv Kal év Tiow Kal wept rota, Kal wept Exdotns altar, ort 
el mpdrromev Kata Tov dpOdv Adyor rd BéATiGTOV, TO pev OUTws Eimeiv, Td 
kata Tov dpOdv Adyov mpatretv, Spoidy eat Somep dy et tis elroe OTe vyieva 
apior dv yevouro, et tis Ta byetva mpoopeporto. 1d 61 ToLovToy acahées* 
GAN’ épet por, Ta mroia Stacadhyody eotw vyvewd. ovTws Kal éml Tod dOyou, 
ri éatw 6 déyos Kal Tis 6 dpOds Adyos; avaykaiov icas eoriv mparov per, év 
@ 6 dyos eyyiverat, trép rovrov biehéobar, SiwpicOn pév ody imép Wroyis 
ds tom@ Kal mpdrepoy, bre rd pev adris cori Adbyov exo, Ts dé @Xoyov poptoy 
Ths Wuxns’ €orw 8 eis dbo Thy diaipeow exov rd Adyov Exov pdpiov Ths 
Woyis, &v éore TO peév Bovdeutixdy 1d dé emiotnuovkdy «7A. Further 
on, (MZ, M. i. 34. 1197 b. 28-35), we find him stating distinctly 
that his treatise is imép 744y, and defending, though not without 
some confusion of thought, or perhaps of language, the discussion 
of copia in such a treatise—dmopnoee S dy tis kat Oavudoese, dud rh 
imép 1Odv éyovres Kal modiriKjs Tuvds mpayparelas imép copias A€éyoper. 
drt tows ye mparov pév o¥8 dddorpia Sdkevey dv eivar  oKeyis 4 bmép 
avris, elrep eotw apern, os hapev. ere 8 tows eorw procdhov kat epi 
ToUTwy Tapeniokoreiv doa €v TH alto Tvyxdvovow Srta. Kal dvarykatov dé, 
emel mepi rev ev Wuxh héyoper, wept dmdvrav éyew* Zor Se Kal } copia 
ev Wuxi Sore ovk dAdorpias imep .. . Wuyjs movodpeba rods Adyous. 

It is not a profitable line of enquiry to ask which ‘introduction’ 
is ‘ Aristotelian,’ and which ‘Eudemian.’ Thus much may be said, 
however, by way of bringing out the implication of each:—§ 4 
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seems to assume that the Statesman’s Manual ought to cover the 1138 b.18. 
whole ground of human nature, the intellectual dperaé being as 
indispensable as the moral dperai to the noble life. The unity of 
the dperai in the omovdaios having been assumed once for all, no 
explanation is offered of the special connexion of one dperf with 
another, or of one set of dperai with another set: it is thought to be 
enough to arrange them according to the popularly received psycho- 
logical divisions, and to describe them in order as they occur on 
the list: §§ 1-3, on the other hand, instead of passing, like § 4, 
without comment from the description of the moral dperai to that of 
the intellectual dperai, come forward with a reason why the intel- 
lectual dperai should be discussed at all:—they are to be discussed 
because the discussion of them is necessary to complete the doctrine 
of the moral mean. Whereas § 4 seems to present the moral and 
intellectual dperai as holding coordinate places in the treatise, §§ 1-3 
give us a logical bridge by which we seem to pass from the main 
subject of the treatise—the moral dperai—to a subordinate part— 
the discussion of the intellectual dperai—appended as necessary to 
the comprehension of the main subject. But if the true position of 
the writer of §§ 1-3 is to be estimated from Z. £. ©. 3. (H. 15) 
1249 a. 21-b. 25 (and it is safe, I think, from the striking similarity 
of language, to suppose that it is), he misrepresents himself, when 
he thus—apparently from a desire for logical connexion between 
the parts of his treatise—zztroduces reason as tf it were merely 
ancillary to moral virtue, It cannot be his real intention to put 
reason on any such footing. The ckomés or épos of the present 
passage, if identical with that of Z. £. ©. 3. (H. 15), will, after all, be 
the law of the moral mean, only because it is the law or ideal of 
man’s life, not as human and moral, but as godlike. Reason does 
not exist (as becomes afterwards clear) to accommodate itself to the 
exigencies of the moral life, and to perform the function of blind- 
man’s leader to passion ; rather the moral life is for the sake of the 
life of divine speculation, as matter is for the sake of form. Reason 
must regulate passion, that man’s life may become Sexrixdv tod eidous 
—receptive of its true form, capable of the contemplation and 
service of God. I transcribe the whole passage /. E. ©. 3.(H. 15) 
1249 a. 21-b. 25, as being essential to the right understanding of 
E. N. vi. t. §§ 1-3—érei 8 éari ris Spos kai G6 iatpS, mpos dv avahépav 
kpiver rd Syrewov oopare Kai py, Kal mpds dv peéxpt movod qToinTeov ekacroy 
kal 3 Syiaivoy, ei Sé Edarrov 7} méov, ovKere ovtw Kal TG onovdale mept 
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1138 b. 18. ras mpdéeis kal alpécers ray uoes pev ayabav ovK émawet ov dé Sef rua etvat 
dpov kal tis ekews Kal THs aipécews Kal [wept] puyis Cxai mept) Xpnpatov 
mAnOovs Kal ddvyorntos Kal Ta@v evTuxnudTwr. év meV oby Tuis mpoTEpov 
édéyOn 1d ds 6 Aéyost TodTo 8 eotiv Somep av et tis ev Tois mepl TH 
rpopiy <treev &s 4 larpixh Kal 6 Aéyos Tavrys. Todro 5 adnbes per, ou 
capes dé, det 8) Somep kai ev trois Grows mpds-rd Apxov (Hv, kal mpos THY 
ééw kara thy évépyecav tiv Tod apxovros, oiov SodAov mpds Seomdrov kat 
xaorov mpos thy éxdorov KaOnKovoay apxnv. émet de Kal avOpwros ‘pioee 
cuvértykev e& &pxovros Kal dpyopevov, Kai Exacrov dv déou mpds THY EavTav 
apxny Civ (adrn dé dirty’ GAdos yap 7 larpiy dpxy Kai dhdrws 1) vyieus" 
rautys d€ evexa exeivn)’ odrw 8 Eyer Kata TO Cewpytikdy, ov ‘yap emtTak- 
rixas dpyov 6 beds, GAN od evexa 4 ppdvynots emurdrres (dirrov b€ 7d od 
évexa* Sidpiotar & év GAdots), emel Keivds ye ovbevos Seirar, Ares ouv 
aipeots kal ktiows Tov proc ayabay mono padtora THY Tod Geod Oewpiav, 
i) oepatos ) xpnudrav } pirov 4 tav Gdr\av dyabdv, adtn apiortn, Kal 
obvtos 6 Gpos KaAXoTos* Aris & 7 Oe evderay 7 Sv? UmepBodnv Korver Tov Oedv 
Ocparevew kal Oewpeiv, a’tn Sé havdyn. yet dé TodTo TH Wuxi}, Kal ovTos 
ths Wuxns dpos apirtos, To WKiota aicOdverOar Tov addyou pépovs THS 
Wovyis, 7) Towdrov. Tis pév ov dpos THs KaAoKdyablas, Kal Tis 6 oKomOS 
tav dndas ayabav, €orw eipnuevov'... If I may venture to say so, 
Zeller hardly does justice to the place of the Sixth Book in the 
Ethics, from failing to connect the épos or oxonds of chap. i with 
that of L. Z. ©. 3. (H. 15). He regards the Sixth Book as written 
merely to complete the doctrine of moral virtue by an account of 
péynots—the other intellectual dperai being discussed only with the 
view of defining more accurately the sphere of ¢pdynois. His words 
are (Ph. der Gr. ii. 2, p. 648 third Ed.) ‘Alle ethische Massbestim- 
mung, und mit ihr alle ethische Tugend, ist durch die Einsicht 
bedingt. Auch fiir das Verstindniss der ethischen Tugend lasst 
sich daher die Frage nach dem Wesen der Einsicht nicht umgehen ; 
und so beschaftigt sich denn Aristoteles im sechsten Buch seiner 
Ethik mit demselben, indem er es durch Vergleichung mit verwandten 


Eigenschaften erlautert und die praktische Bedeutung der Einsicht 
auseinandersetzt.’ 


§ 1. émel 8€ tuyxdvopev mpdrepov eipnkdres] oA LE. L. ii. g. 1222 a. 
6-10, H. Nii. 2.2. Grant translates 6 ép6d3s Méyos by ‘ the right law.’ 
It is important to remember that Adyos 1s at once the objective order, 
and the faculty in man which perceives it. When a man’s passions 
are regulated, his nature is a Adyos, or organism, of the balance of 
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which in all its parts he is delicately perceptive by means of his 1138 b.18. 
Adyos, Or reason. Such a man will know at once where the mean 
point lies in a given case, because his ‘moral consciousness ’—his 
consciousness of the ‘right law,’ or ‘just proportion,’ of his nature 
will tell him, as healthy feeling tells a man when he has eaten 
enough. But what makes the Adyos, or proportion, itself épéés, or 
right? It is safe to answer—its end. What then is its end, or, 
as the writer here expresses it, its cxorés or pos? For the sake of 
what does human nature exist as an organism? Till we know this 
we cannot attach definite meaning to the phrase 6 dpQ6g5 Adyos. 
€or. tig oxomds| Grant says—‘’Emireiver kai dvinow is a metaphor b. 22. 

from tuning the strings of a lyre. Cf Plato, Lyszs, p. 209 B kat 
ened, Os eyoua, THY AUpay AdBys, od StaxwAVovai ce oO 6 mathp ov6 
7) PITNP emcreivai te Kal dveivae iv dv Bovdy trav xopdav... This meta- 
phor is not quite in accordance with the other metaphor of ‘looking 
to the mark,’ but in fact the term oxorés seems to have become so 
regular a formula with Eudemus as to have lost its metaphorical 
association. By Aristotle, cxomés was used as a pure metaphor... 
But in the writing of Eudemus it seems used as a scientific term 
equivalent to rédos: cf Eth. Hud. ii. 10. 20 [i.e. ii. 10. 12247 a. 6] 
émet Se Bovdeverat det 6 BovAcvdpevos veka TwWos, Kal €oTt okoTds TIS det 
7@ Bovdevopevm mpds by oKorei Td Tuupepov, mept pév Tod Téhovs ovdOels 
BovAcverac... The similar use of épos by Eudemus is not found in 
Eth. Nic., but appears borrowed from the mode of writing in the 
Politics of Aristotle.’ Grant’s remark that ‘by Aristotle cxomés was 
used as a pure metaphor’ is true, I think, only of two passages in 
the so-called Aristotelian books of the £. V.—viz. ii. 6. 14 padvov pev 
10 dmorvxeiv Tod oxorod, and i. 2. 2 Kaddmep rofdrat oKondy exovres, In 
the one other place in which the word oxomés occurs in these 
books—iii. 12. 9 8 dei rod cadpovos 7d emiBupntixdy cuppovelv TO 
Abyo" oKomds yap dupoiv rd Kaddv, it seems to be used in much the 
same way as in Z. £. ii. 10.1227 a.'7 quoted by Grant. The same 
may be said of its use in Ahe/. i. 6. 1362 a. 17 met O€ mpdxerra TO 
oupBovdevovrt cxords Td ovphepor, Bovdevovrar d€ ov mepi Tod Tédovs GAAa 
mepl rev mpos Td Tédos x.7.A., and of its use in Pol. A. (H.) 13. 1331 b. 
26 émei dé Sto early év ols yiverat TO ed maar, TovToWw 8 eativ Ev meV ev TH 
rov oxoTroy KetoOat Kal Td TéAos Tay mpdkewy dpOds, Ev dé Tas mpos TO 
rédos hepotaas mpiites edipicxew, Here surely we may borrow Grant’s 
words about the Eudemian cxomés, and say that dy Ardstolle ‘oxonés 
is used as a scientific term equivalent to rédos’—although, when two 


1138 b, 22, 


b, 25. 
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lines below he uses it again, he seems to remember its metaphorical 
character—eviore yap 6 pév oxomds exkerrat Kads, ev S€ TH mparrery TOU 
ruxeiv adtod Siapapravovow. But in BOR Ae. 22tg b. GF is ot 
also used metaphorically ?—dravra rév Suvdpevov (yy Kara THY abrov 
mpoatperw OécOa tid oKxomdy Tov Karas (HY, irae ryny 7 SdEav 7) wODTOY 
} madelav Tpds Sv &troBhEeTTWY momoeTa Tdcas Tas mpda&ets. There seems 
therefore to be nothing in Grant’s view that ‘By Aristotle oxomds 
was used as a pure metaphor . .. but in the writing of Eudemus it 
seems used as a scientific term equivalent to réAos.’ Both ‘ Aris- 
totle’ and ‘Eudemus’ use it as a metaphor, and both use it as a 
scientific term equivalent to réAos. As for ‘the similar use of épos 
by Eudemus’ it is true that it ‘is not found in the Z7A. Mic.’ But 
Grant admits that it occurs in the Pol#zcs. ‘The non-metaphorical 
use of cxomds and épos as ‘scientific terms’ in the Sixth Book of the 
Ethics seems to me to contribute nothing to the solution of the 
question of authorship. 


§ 2. got 82 1d prev etmetv ottws AdnOes pév, ob0ev Sé cadés| 
Fritzsche finds in these words a strong confirmation of his view 
that Eudemus is the author of this Book. He says—‘ eadem sunt 
verba de re eadem Eud. p. 1249 b. 6: nusquam in £. JV. est haec 
formula. An Aristotelem se ipsum tam graviter reprehendisse veri 
simile est? Contra eum, qui reprehendendi et conformandi emen- 
dandique locum sibi reperisse videretur, in repetenda hac formula 
sibi placuisse et credibile est et similibus recentiorum philosophorum, 
qui, scholae philosophi certi addicti, quum quaedam principe scholae 
melius sibi intelligere videntur, haec ut nauseam paene moveant 
identidem repetunt, exemplis possit illustrari, nisi odiosa sint exem- 
pla” Grant also sees in the words the protest of the disciple 
against his master. He says—‘ This same expression, with the 
same illustration of the medical art, is repeated Lh. Lud. viii. 3. 13 
[@. 3 (H. 15). 1249b. 6] év pév rois mpdrepov édéxOn 7d ds 6 Adyos. 
tovto & éotly domep dy et tus ev trois mept ry Tpopiy elmecev ds 7 iarpixn 
kai 6 Adyos Tavrys, TodTo 8 adnbés pév, ob capes 8... In the present 
place there is an apparent protest against the indefiniteness and re- 
lativity of Aristotle’s moral theory of “the mean” and “the law.” 
Eudemus does not seem (according to the statement here) content 
to give greater explicitness to the idea of the ‘law’ by the develop- 
ment of the idea of the wise man who is its impersonation. But 
he asks (separating oxorés and épos from the Aédyos), “ What is the 
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mark to which one possessing the law must look?”” “ What is the 1138 b. 25. 
standard of the law?” In reality these questions get no answer. 
They only cloud the subject by introducing a confusion of formulae.’ 
But are the words ddndés pev oder S€ cafés too strong to be used by 
a writer speaking of himself? Surely not, if we may judge from 
An, Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 14 (quoted by Ramsauer) 8 8€ éréxn pev 
mada, ov capas dé €héxOn, madi cimwpev, or from LF. JX. i. 7.9 Grr 
tows rv pev eddapoviay 7d dpiorov héyew dporoyotperdy te chaiveras, 
mobcirar 8 evapyéorepov ti €or ére exOqva. Indeed in Z. L. 0. 3 
(H. 15) 1249 b. 3-6 (quoted by Fritzsche and Grant!) we find 
Eudemus correcting himself+ in words identical with those in which 
Fritzsche and Grant here see the protest of the disciple against his 
master. 

Again, is Grant right when he says that the questions— What 
is the mark to which one possessing the law must look ?’—‘ What 
is the standard of the law?’ get no answer? Surely they do at the 
end of the £. /., where the épos ris kadoxdyabias is determined, and 
in the Tenth Book of the Z. JV. where the Bios bewpnrixéds is discussed. 
It is true however that in the Sixth Book itself we get no answer to 
them. The Sixth Book merely prepares us for the answer by 
completing the detailed account of the dperat of the o7ovdaios. 
When the ozovéaios has been once placed concretely before us in 
the fulness of his attributes, we shall then be in a position to 
appreciate the definition of his épos or oxomés—of the ideal for 
which he lives, It may be that in the undisputed Nicomachean 
Books more value is attached to the living example of the omovdaios 
than to a formal definition of his oxowés—as we have it at the end 
of the Z. £. (see note on L. J. ii. 6. 15), but so far as a formal 
account of the ideal is given in the undisputed Nicomachean Books, 
it does not seem to differ from that given at the end of the Z. £. 
In Z. NV. x the ideal is é¢’ dcov évdéxerar dOavarifew Kai mdvra Tmoveiv mpos 
7d Civ kara 7d Kpdricrov trav ev aire (L, NV. x. 7. 8), and the man who 
acts up to it is deopidéoraros (x. 8.13); in Z. £. ©. (H.) the ideal is 
rov Oeov Oepamevew kai Ocwpeiv. This latter formula is quite ‘ Aris- 
totelian’ in substance; and it matters little whether it owes its 
phraseology to the master himself or to a disciple of the school. 


§ 8, 81d Set... Tis Spos.] A moral rule—e.g, ‘Be moderate in b. 82. 
your pleasures ’—cannot be interpreted aright apart from a correct 


1 If he wrote Z. WV. vi, as Fritzsche and Grant hold. 
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1138 b. 32. view of the ideal or chief end of life. Asinterpreted by an Epicurean 
this rule would mean—‘Enjoy yourself as much as you can 
consistently with your own health and peace of mind.’ But this 
would be excess from the Aristotelian point of view; such enjoyment 
would hinder 1d (qv Kata 1d Kpdrucrov Tay ev aire. What the writer 
of Z. NV. vii. 13. 4 says of edrvyiais here virtually said of peodrns, viz. 
mpos Thy edSarpovlay 6 Spos airjs—the mean point in every case is fixed, 
where it is fixed, because the Chief Good is what it is. What then 
is it? The answer finally given is—The exercise of the Speculative 
Reason. But before this answer can be given, the rational part of © 
the soul, as a whole, must be examined, and especially the Practical 
Reason—¢psvno1s—both because it is that manifestation of Reason 
which is yopmdrepov jyiv, and because it must have performed 
its function of rationalising the feelings and desires, before the 
Speculative Reason can engage, without impediment, in that 
activity of @ewpia which is the highest expression of man’s nature— 
z.é. the final cause of his being. We have seen that the object of 
this speculative activity is ‘God,’ and that the man who engages in 
it is Ocofideoraros. It may be said then that, in their answer to 
the question rotrov ris pos, the Aristotelians maintain that the 
ultimate moral standard is given by the religious consciousness. 
The épos trav peoornray given by Ppdrnots, or the Practical Reason 
(cf. & dv 6 hpdvmos dpiccev L. LV. ii. 6. 15, and e&is 4% Kata tov 
dpbdv Adyov, dpOds 8 6 Kara tiv ppdvnow vi. 13. 4) is not the ulmale 
standard, because the position of péynos in the hierarchy of 
faculties is that described in Z. WV. vi. 13. 8—aAda pry od8€ Kupia 
y éorlvy 7 hpdvnows ris codtas ode Tov Bedriovos popiov, @omep ovdE 
Tis byetas 4 larpexn’ od yap xpirat aitH, GAN 6pa mas yéevntar’ €kelvns 
ody veca émurdrret, GAN ovK éxeivy. ere Spuocov Kav et Tis Thy ToALTLKAY 
pain apxew tév Ocdv, bre emurdrrer mept mdvra ra ev TH WodeL: Cf. X. 
8. 1 devrépas 8 6 Kara rv AdAnv aperhy KA. 

This note may be brought to a close with a reference to a note 
of Fritzsche on £. £. ii, 5. 1222 b. 4-8, in which he maintains the 
view against which I have been arguing—that the os av 6 ppérpos 
épicee of the £. WV. was put forward as an wlfmate standard ‘by 
Aristotle, and that it was left to Eudemus ‘to correct Aristotle,’ 
by showing that it is not ultimate, but dependent on the Spos THs 
rahoxdya6ias: my contention being that ‘Aristotle’? (as we must 
conclude from the subordinate place which he assigns to the 
70ixai dperal ai xara thy pdvqow in ZL. LV. x. 8) does not regard the 
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os dv 6 ppdvipos épicevey as an ultimate standard, but as dependent 1138 b. 32. 
on a standard which is identical with the ‘Eudemian’ épos ris 
kadoxayabias—that, in short, there is no difference between the 

positions of ‘Aristotle’ and of ‘Eudemus’ with regard to the 

ultimate standard. Fritzsche’s note, which thus raises a very im- 

portant question respecting the difference between ‘Aristotle’ and 
‘Eudemus,’ will be found on p. 40 of his edition of the Z. Z. 


édnOGs] Kb r Ald. B?. b. 33. 
§ 4. epapey] £.Z. ii. 1. 12204. 5, EL. V.i. 13. 109. 1139 a. 1. 
§ 5. mpdtepov] ZL. L. ii. 4. 1221 b. 27, LV. i. 13. 9. a. 3. 


adoyov| After this word Spengel (Aris¢. Stud. p. 211) supposes a. 4. 
that dy 7dy diudpirra 7d ddoyov, or words to such effect have fallen 
out; but the supposition is unnecessary. Tov adrév rpdmov diatperéov 
relates to 80’ eivar wépyn ths Wuyjs, and the writer means that, as the 
uxn has two parts—ro Adyov éxov and 7d adoyor, SO Td Adyov ~xov has 
also two parts. 


kal broKxeiow So Ta Adyov éxovta] This division is not to be a. 6. 
confused with that indicated in /. £. ii. 1. 1219 b. 28 troxeicOw duo 
Bépn Wuxns Ta Adyou peréxovra, ov Tov adrov dé Tpdmov peréxe aude, 
Gd 7b pev TH erurarreiv, To O€ TH TelOerOar Kai dkovew mepuxéva, and 
in Z. WV. i. 13. 19 durrov gorae Kai rd Aéyor yor, TO pev Kupiws Kal ev 
avt@, To 8 domep Tod warps dkovorixdy tt. In these passages we have 
really the main division of the Wuy7 into doyoy and Adyov éxoy, and 
only apparently a subdivision of rd Xdéyov éxov, But in the passage . 
before us (vi. 1. 5) the Adyov éxov kupios kat & air is itself sub- 
divided into the faculty which apprehends things which are neces- 
sarily what they are—ra py évdexdueva Dros Exew, and that which 
apprehends things which are contingently what they are—ra evdex6- 
peva. For the distinction between rd py evdexdpeva Gddas Exew (=7a 
didia, ra €& dvdykns dmdds) and ra evdexdueva adds éxew (here =ra 
ds ént rd modd), see notes on iii. 3. §§ 3-5, andi. 3. 4. This dis- 
tinction, regarded by Aristotle as in things, is really in our way of 
looking at things. ‘There is no contingency in things, but there is 
often failure on the part of organic beings to cope with the com- 
plexity of the necessary laws which things obey. A ‘necessary 
truth’ so-called is one of which we become conscious by the way 
of intuition’. Thus, the truth that the three angles of a triangle 


1 Cf, Spinoza’s theory of Scientia intuitiva, Eth. ii. 40; Schol. 2. 
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are equal to two right angles is apprehended by us as ‘necessary,’ 
because we see that, in the diagram before us (which represents all 
that is essential to a triangle), they are plainly equal to two right 
angles: we assist at the operation of superposing them upon two 
adjacent angles, and see that they cover them. Again, the truth 
that a thing cannot be at once this and not this is apprehended by 
us as ‘necessary’ as soon as we look at an object and see plainly 
that it has a definite attribute—that a rose, e.g. is red, and not also 
not-red. When, however, we pass from this region of direct 
intuition to that of forces so complicated in their interaction that it 
is impossible to calculate more than roughly what events will result, 
we are in the region of the so-called ‘contingent.’ The events 
which do result are indeed necessarily what they are—there is no 
‘contingency’ in them, as we should see if we could comprehend 
ail their causes; but this we either cannot do, or cannot wait to do; 
for in most cases we are called upon for present ac/zon in relation 
to these imperfectly understood future events, and are compelled to 
forecast them as we best can. Our attitude towards them is thus 
not ‘speculative,’ but essentially ‘practical.’ The apprehension of 
‘contingent truth’ is, in short, ‘correspondence with environment.’ 
In apprehending this kind of truth, we prepare, as we best can, for 
a future condition of the environment, which must always be more 
or less difficult to forecast; in apprehending ‘necessary truth’ we 
see plainly something which is immediately present. ‘Contingent 
truth’ may then be described as that body of beliefs and expecta- 
tions upon which a being, whose life is ‘a correspondence extending 
in time*’ acts on the whole successfully. The Aristotelian God, 
whose life is a timeless intuitive function, perceives all things as 
‘necessary. In so far as man perceives ‘necessary truth,’ he too 
is a ‘spectator’ of the universe, and lives a divine life; but, as con- 
crete human being, he, is no longer a ‘spectator,’ but an ‘actor’ 
engaged in a struggle—del yap movet rd (Gov—and in this struggle 
his human life is guided by his perception of ‘ contingent,’ or, as it 
may be called, ‘ practical’ truth. 

In the foregoing remarks I have treated ra évdexdueva ddXos exew 
as being here equivalent to ta és émt 76 modt. Technically ra dao 
ToxNs, aS well as Ta ws emi rd rods, fall under the head of ra évdeydueva 
GdAws éxew, but are obviously not to be thought of here in a passage 


? See Spencer, Psychol., vol. i. p. 320. 
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which distinguishes faculties of knowledge in relation to objects of 1139 a. 6. 
knowledge. Ta dd rvyns are not objects of knowledge. 


mpos yap... tmdpxer adrois}] The doctrine that to generically a. 8. 
distinct objects of knowledge must correspond generically distinct 
faculties is here based by the writer on the hypothesis that know- 
ledge implies a ‘similarity,’ or ‘kinship’ between object and 
faculty. This hypothesis meets us in various forms in the history 
of Psychology. Sometimes it is the analogy of the reflection in a 
mirror (perhaps suggested by the fact that we see by images 
reflected in the eye), which seems to determine the form which the 
hypothesis takes. Knowledge in the mind is something in having 
which the mind becomes like the object which it knows, just as the 
mirror, in reflecting, becomes like the object which it reflects. 
Under this head may be brought those ancient theories identified 
with the names of Empedocles, Democritus, and Epicurus, accord- 
ing to which certain cidoda, dmdpporat, pevpara, images of themselves 
are thrown off by objects, and passing into the soul, become its 
knowledge of the objects: and also the various modern theories 
of Representative Perception, which explain knowledge by means 
of ‘ideas’ To a closely related class belong the theories, both 
ancient and modern, of ‘impressions,’ ‘traces,’ and the like, in 
which the mirror analogy has been replaced by the allied wax 
and seal analogy. Sometimes again the hypothesis ywocxerOa ro 
époim ro duowov appears in a form determined by a desire actually 
to zdentify the faculties of the knowing mind with the objects 
known. Under this head come those theories which assert that 
the mind is itself made of the elements (oroxeia), material or 
formal, which it perceives in objects: see de An. i. 2. 404 b. 10 
Aéyouar THY uyny Tas dpxds, of pev melovs mowodivres TavTas, oi dé play 
raitny, donep "EumedokXjjs pev ek Tav oToLxelwv mavTor, eivat dé Kal ExagTov 
Wuxqy Trovray, héyar ovTas 

yain pév yap yaiay ér@maper, Vdare & Vdup, 

aidéps 8 aidépa Siav, arap rupli nip aidndor, 

atopyh S€ oropyny, veixos O€ re vetket Avyp@. 
tov adrov d€ tpdmov kai 6 TWAdrav ev r@ Tipaig rv Wuxny ek Taev 
otoxelov oui’ ywooxerOar yap TO dpoim Td Spoiov, ra d€ mpdypara éx 
Tov dpxav eivar. dpoiws dé kal év rois wept pidogodias heyouevors dtw- 
picOn, adrd pev 7d EGov e& airis ris To évds id€as Kal ToD mparov pHKovs 
kat mAdrovs Kal Bddous, ta & GAda Guoworpdmas, Ere SE Kai GdAas, vorv 
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pev rd ey, emornuny dé ra dv0* povayads yap ep’ &* roy dé Tod emumeOou 
dpibpov Sdéav, aicOnow dé rdv rod orepeod. All such attempts to 
explain how mind and external objects can be brought into the 
contact of knowledge are idle. The gulf, which they would bridge 
by ‘images’ and the like does not exist. Knowing faculty and 
object known are not two separate entities. ~ Each exists only as 
the correlate of the other in the organic whole of knowledge. 
We cannot go behind knowledge to find there something yvopr- 
perepov by means of which to explain it. What seems to be an 
explanation is invariably a metaphor, fitted only to conceal from 
us our true problem—the faithful description of the organic whole 
as it is actually given. 

The view xaé” duournrd twa Kal oikedrnta 4 yvdous, adopted here 
without demur, is submitted to lengthy criticism in the de Az., and 
finally accepted only in a modified form. In de An. i. 5 the point 
first insisted upon is that it is not enough to make the yvx7 contain 
merely the four material ocro:yeta which it perceives in external 
objects ; it must also, if the view is to be consistently held, contain 
the manifold A¢dyou, or cvvOécers, in which these orovyeia are combined 
in the objects: and this is regarded as a reductto ad absurdum 
of the view in the crude form in which it is held by Empedocles : 
see de An. i. 5. 410a. 7 ovdev ody Spedos evetvar Ta GToLyeia ev TH Wry7, 
ei pry kal of Né-you evéerovrat Kal 7) TvvOEcts* yvapiet yap exacToy Td GpoLor, 
70 8 datovy 7} Tov advOpamov odfév, ci py Kal Tair evéorar. Tovto & Ort 
aduvaror, odfev Sei héyeww* tis yap av amopyoeer ei Evert ev TH Wx Aidos 
f} GOporos ; spoiws dé Kal r6 dyabdv Kal 76 pt) ayabdv* Tov avrov Sé Tpdrov 
kai mepi Tv GAA@v. The more refined form of the view, according 
to which the mind contains not the material, but the formal ora- 
xeta—z.e. the categories which it perceives in things, is next 
examined, and dismissed—for the mind cannot perceive these 
oroxeta in things either in virtue of containing that which is 
common to them all (the categories having nothing in common, 
being ultimate yém); nor yet in virtue of containing otcia, roudy, 
moody, and the rest, separately, inasmuch as it is itself odoéa, and 
ovoia cannot be built up out of elements which are not substantial. 
If, e.g. the mind ‘contains’ moody, or is composed of mood, it must 
be woody. Again the view is inconsistent: with the fundamental 
truth that ‘like cannot be affected by like ’—a truth which is referred 
to in de An. ii. 4. 10. 416 a. 29 in connexion with nutrition (the 
parallel between nutrition and knowing is an interesting point in 
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the Aristotelian psychology), and insisted on generally in de Gen. ef 1189 a. 8: 
Corr. i. 7. 323 b. 29 GAN enel od rd TuxXOv mepuke macyew Kal Tovey, 
aA’ éva i evavria eoty i) evavtiaaw exer, dvdykn Kal rd rowdy Kal Td 
MaoXOV TH yever ev Spowov eivar Kai ravtd, TH 8 cider dvdpooy Kal evayriov. 
«t.A. In de An. ii. 5 the view is subjected to a second criticism, 
through which Aristotle passes to the statement of his own position. 
If a sense (rd alcOnrixdy) is déke that which it perceives, why does it 
not then perceive zfse/f? It does not, which shows that it is a 
potentiality of perceiving (which only becomes actual under the 
influence of the stimulus supplied by an external object), not, 
as the éyocov 6uoim theory makes it, the thing perce’ved—the actual 
‘earth,’ the actual ‘aoodv.’ It may be compared to something 
combustible which does not actually burn till fire is applied to it. 
As the combustible is not fire, but becomes fiery, so the mind, 
unlike the object which affects or impresses it (for otherwise it 
could not be affected or impressed), when once affected or im- 
pressed, is like it: see de An. ii. 5. 417 a, 17 mavra dé mdoxe nab 
kwettat Ud TOU TouTLKOU Kal evepyeia dvTos, Sid ~oTL pev @s bd TOD 
Gpolov macxet, €ote S€ ws Lad TOD dvopolov, KaOdmep elropev* TmdcyeL pev 
yap TO avopotov, memovbds © dpouy eorw... 418 a. 4 maoxer pev odv odx 
Spotov dv, werovOds & wpolwrat Kal ~orww otov exewo. ‘This then is the 
modified form in which the épo1ov éyoim hypothesis is accepted in 
the de An.—a form in which the influence of metaphor is as plain 
as in the cruder forms of the hypothesis, upon the criticism of 
which it is built. The Aristotelian theory of sensation, in fact, 
starts from the wax and-seal metaphor: see de Ax. ii. 12. 424 a. 
18 4 pev aicOnows €or rd Sextixdy TaV aicOyTav cidadv divev Ths DAns, olor 
6 Knpos Tod SaxtuAlov drev Tod oLdnpov Kal Tod xpucod SéxeTa TO ONpEIOV. 
As wax cannot be impressed by a soft substance like itself, but, 
being impressed by that which is unlike itself, takes on the likeness 
of that which impresses it; so the mind takes on the likeness of 
the objects which it knows. Yet the metaphor, assuming, as it 
does, the separate existence of two entities brought into mechanical 
relation to each other, does not bind Aristotle’s speculation, as 
similar metaphors seem to have bound the psychologists whom he 
criticises. The powerful instrument of thought which he wields in 
his philosophical language, enables him to pass beyond his meta- 
phor. The employment of the distinction between dvvays and 
évépyea enables him to see that, after all, the two entities of the 
metaphor are really two correlates—an apergu which he formulates 
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1139 a. 8. in de An. iii. 2. 425 b. 26 % S€ rod aicOnrov evépyera Kai Ths aicOnoews 
4 avriy pév éote kab pia, rd 8 etvar od radrov adrais' x.r.d. This is his 
philosophical position; but on the whole he is satisfied with his 
metaphor, which, it must be admitted, takes account of the duality 
in knowledge, which some of those who insist upon its unity, are 
inclined to make too little of. 

Now to return to Z. JV. vi. 1.5. In what sense is the faculty which 
apprehends ‘ dvra which are necessarily what they are’ /zke these évra, 
and the faculty which apprehends ‘ évra which are contingently what 
they are’ like these gvra? The answer is that, on Aristotelian prin- 
ciples, the faculties in exercise are not merely like, but identical 
with the objects as perceived. The dvra, their objects, are in both 
cases relations, t.e. dida, whose ‘ entity consists in their intelligibility.’ 
That Gewpia, or the scientific faculty in exercise, is identical with the 
Geopnwa is a doctrine of the widest reach in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, and is often insisted upon: e.g. de An. ili. 7. 431 a. I 7d 
& aird €otw 7} kar’ évépyevav emiotnun TO mpdypati: cf. de An. iii. 4. 
430 a. 4, ili. 7. 431 b. 16. But what is thus said of the scien- 
tific faculty is true of all faculties. In active exercise they are 
all identical with their objects—for their true objects are «idn, 
constructions of their own activity, ‘relations which the mind sets 
up?, whether it be in sensation, in practical deliberation, or in 
Oewpia: see de An. iii. 8. 431 b. 21 4 Wuyy ta dvta Tas €oTWw* TavTa 
yap i) aicOnra ra dvta  vonrda, Cote S n emiotnpn pev Ta emioTnTa Tas, H 
& alcOnows 1a aicOnrd’ mas S€ Tovro, Set Cyreiv. réuverar ody H emiaTnpn 
kal 9 aicOnows eis Ta mpdypara, 7 pev Suvdper eis Suvdpers, 7 8’ evreexeia 
eis evtehexelas’ THs Oe Wuxns To aicOntixdv Kal Td emiotnporiKdy Suvdper 
TavTd €or, TO pev ematntov TO dé aicOnrdv. avaykn & 7 avta 4) 7a €idn 
civar, aura pev d) ov" ov yap 6 dios ev TH YruxH, GAXa TO cidos’ Sorte FH 
Wuxi) Gomep 1) xelp eoTtw* Kal yap 7H xelp Spyavdy eat dpyavev, Kai 6 vods 
eldos eiddv Kal 4 aloOnots cidos aicOnrav, With the od yap 6 dibos ev 
Ti) Wuxn, adda 7d eidos Of this passage may be compared Green’s 
remark (Proleg. pp. 36, 37) that ‘as we pursue the analysis of the 
operations involved in the simplest perception of fact, we are unable 
to detect any residuary phenomenon amounting to a fact at all, that 
can be held to be given independently of a combining and relating 
activity, which if the antithesis between the work of the mind and 
the work of things be accepted must be ascribed to the former, 
Cf. also Green’s Works, vol. ii. p. 179, § 18. 

1 Green, Prolegom., p. 36. 
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The forecasting or calculating faculty in exercise will then be 
identical with its object—the probability of the occurrence of the 
event about which the forecast is made. The probability is not 
a quality belonging to the event; it is a quality attaching to the 
thought of a mind ready to venture upon a certain line of action}. 
Just as the theorem is what the thinker plainly sees it to be, z.e. his 
thought, so the probability of the occurrence of a certain event is 
the readiness to act in view of it displayed by the man whose 
interest it is to make as correct a forecast as possible. 

We thus have two distinct faculties of the ‘rational part’—that 
of plainly seeing the truth of the theorems (rd é& dvdyxns vi. 3. 2), 
and that of wisely forecasting future occurrences (rd éodpevoy kat 
evdexdpevov Vi. 2. 6), each naturally related to its object in the way 
described. 

The writer of the JZ. JZ. gives a good commentary on the 
distinction between the two rational faculties. It will be observed 
that he does not trouble himself with the xa épodrynra 4 yvdors 
explanation of the distinction—JZ, JZ. i. 34, 1196 b. 15 eorw 8 eis 
dvo ryyv Staipeow exov td Adyov Exoy pdpioy tis Wuxns, Sv éore TO pev 
Bovdeurixsy 7d Se éemtotnpovixdy, Ort dé €repa addndrwy eortiv, ek Tov 
troxeipevav av yevorro avepdv. Somep yap 81 e€repd eat addAnrov 
xpapd te Kal xvpds Kal Wodos Kal dopq, wcaitws Kal Tas aicbnoes 
érépas aitav 9 duos drédaxev (opov péev yap axon, xvpdv S€ yetoet 
yropiCoper, xpGpya b€ drper), dpoiws 5€ Kai radda tov adroy tpdmov Sei 
brodapBdvew. eémet b1 Erepa Ta bmoxeipeva eotiv, Erepa Kai Ta THS Wuyns 
elvat pépn ols radra yropifoper. Erepov & eoti rd vontoy Kal 7d aicOnrdv" 
ravra b€ ux} yvopifoper’ erepov ap’ av ein 7d pdptoy 76 mepl Ta aicOyrda 
kal ra vontd. 7d dé BovAeutiKdy Kal mpoatperikdy mept Ta aicOnra Kal ev 
Kwnoer Kal dmAds doa ev yevéeoes Te Kal POopa éoriv. PBovdevdueba yap 
irép rovtav & ed’ hiv éorw Kat mpagar Kal pi) mpagar mpoehopevors, wept a 
éeorw [Kal] Bovdx Kal mpoaipecis rod mpagar ) pn mpaga taira & éeorw 
alc énra Kal ev Kunoe. Tod peraBaddew" ore rd mpoaiperixdy pdpiov ths 


col A A hs Let > a > r 
Woxns Kara tov Adyor Trav aicOnrav eoriv. 


§ 6, 73 pev émornpovixdy 75 82 Noytotixdy] the ‘scientific’ faculty 
and the ‘calculative’ faculty. I think that Grant is right when he 
says that the terms émotnuovixdy and Aoyptorexdv as they occur in de An, 
iii. 11 are 7of opposed to each other, as they are here. In de An. 

iii. 11 Aristotle is discussing the psychology of animal motion, with 


1 Cf, Lotze, Logic, p. 367 (English translation), 
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which the ‘scientific’ faculty has nothing to do, and he naturally 
confines himself to the ‘calculative’ faculty, which, like the writer 
of Z. XV. vi, he identifies with the faculty of practical deliberation. 
The operation of this faculty, in pursuance of his ball and socket 
explanation of-action (see de Ax. iii. 10) he resolves into the per- 
ception of a fixed principle (described as dxivroy 433 b. 16) and the 
perception of a particular fact as falling under the principle. The 
perception of the fixed principle, } xaOédov imddnyis (answering to 
the socket), is due to an element in the calculative or deliberative 
faculty which he calls 76 émornpouxdy (434. 16). But the emury- 
povxdy of Z, JV. vi is not a principle of action. 


ovdels Sé Poudeverar wept Tdv ph evBexopevwv dws Exew] We 
deliberate only where we have to do with things which we can 
modify by our action. Power of modifying the course of events 
by action may indeed be accepted as a definition of spoatpecis, or 
BoudeutiKh dpeEs. An irrational animal, being without Bovdeureey 
dpeEis—being dominated by the impulse or fancy of the moment, 
and unable to weigh alternatives before acting, is not the real 
cause of those modifications in the course of events which it seems 
to bring about by what it does. It is merely a link in the chain 
of necessary consequence formed by act, impulse, and antecedents 
of impulse. This is what the writer means by denying mpaéis to 
the lower animals, as he does below in ch. 2, § 2. It is onlya 
rational being that can zmfate a modification in the course of 
events, For the irrational animal there exist no évSeysueva ddos 
éxew, in the sense of ra @s éml 7d mwodv, any more than in the sense 
of ra awd rixns: see Phys. ii. 6. 197 b. 3 dvaykn mept 7a mpaxra eivat 
Thy Tuxny... @060 dmdcos pr évdéxerar mpaka, oddé 76 dd TUxNS TE 
rouoat, Kai da todvto ote ayuxov ovdev ovre Onplov ovte madiov oddév 
Totei amd TUXNS, Ott ovK EXEL mpoalpecw* ovs edtuyia odd arvyxia imdpyet 
rovrors, et pr Ka Spoudrnta, Somep ey Lpwtapyos eituxeis eivar rods 
ABous €& Gv of Baopoi, dre tiwavrat, of Se dudtvyes adtdv Katramarodvrat. 
This, I think, is a fair statement of what the distinction between 
man and the lower animals in respect of the ‘contingent’ meant 
for the Aristotelian School in its earlier period :—man, as deliber- 
ating and choosing, is an apy mpd&ewv: the lower animals are mere 
vehicles (ékovovua—pleased and consenting vehicles, it is true) of an 


* The use of émornporiedy and émorhun in £. NV. vii. 3. 13, 14 may be com- 
pared with the use of émornuovixdy in de An. iii. 11. 
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impelling force : ‘man is not a necessary, because not a natural 1139 a. 13. 
agent’.’ It is plain that we have here a germ capable of growing, 
in a suitable soil, into the ‘Free Will Theory’ as we find it in 
modern philosophy. It may therefore be worth while to call 
attention to the approach which later Aristotelianism made towards 
such a theory. In his treatise wept Wuyfs B. 159 b. 160 a. we 
find Alexander Aphrod. denying that voi and didackadéa are in 
any real sense the causes of our mpoapéces. If they were, our 
actions would be necessary. Only contingent actions are in our 
power, and contingent actions imply mpoatpecis dvaitios. His words 
are (mept Wux7js B. p. 160, ed. Ald.) pdvov yuyhy Royirjy Ze (6 
avOpemos) Kal’ iv BovreverOai re Kal Cyreiv Svvata. mepl t&v mpakréwy 
auT@’ Kai ov mapamAnowwy €or Tois dows (pois, A TH py Kowaveiv Tis 
roacde Suvdpews GAoya Kahodper, Tais mpoomimroveas havracias émdpueva 
Te Kai OvyKarariepeva, kal dveEeTdoTws ExacToV, Gv mpatret, mowdvTa, 6 yap 
ayOperos pdvov Tév Gov (ov pera THY Tpoomecotcay ait@ avtaciay 
mepli Twos as mpakréov, oidy te Cyrew mept adtod Kal Bovdeverba, etre 
xpy ovyxatatibecOar tH avevtt, cire Kal py. Bovdrevoduevos dé kal 
Kpivas, ovTws opya Kal émt TO mparrew 7 pu) Mpdtrew dOmdrepov’ Kal 
Omérepov mpoekpivev €x THs Bovd7s, apxetat, dia TotTO kal pdvoy Tov Cowv 
dmdvrav ep aire To mparrew Exel, Ste Kal TOU pu) Mpatrew Td avTd TovTO 
thy e€ovoiay éyer ...... & ovv advaitios Kat py mpovmapxovons airias 
mpoatpovpeba, Taira éott Ta eydpeva ef Hiv’ Sv Kal Ta avtixeiperd 
éott Suvata Sia TO THY airiay pr) MpoKataBeBAnoOar Ts mpovmapyxovca, 
mavras av tov yeveoOat Todro tiv avdykny mapetxe. Sid tadra moddadKis 
tives Kal meuxdres dpoiws Kal év Tois adrois Ccow nypévor, Suadéeporres 
G\AnAwy yivovrat mapa Tas dvaitious mpoatpécers *, 

In this theory of mpoaipects dvattios we have perhaps the nearest 
approach in ancient philosophy to the modern doctrine of ‘ Free 
Will’ I will only add here that the germ of the opposite theory of 
‘ Necessitarianism ’ is also contained in the Aristotelian view. The 
Aristotelian view, as presented in the £7Azcs, however, seems to 
combine the truth of the ‘Free Will Theory,’ with that of ‘ Necessi- 
tarianism,’ without abstracting or exaggerating either. Man is 
‘a creature, yet a cause.’ “AvOpwmos dpx} mpdgewr, and dydparos 
&vOpwrov yevva kat #Aos are both true. 

§7.] Ch £. N. ii. 6. 3 9 tod dvOpimov dpery ein dv 9 eis af’ fs a. 15. 

1 See Green’s Proleg., pp. 112, 113. 

2 I have transposed these two passages to bring out the argument more 
clearly. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


There are three principles in the soul which go to determine moral action and 
truth—sense, reason, appetite. 

Now sense, as such, cannot originate moral action: thus the brutes are tn- 
capable of morai action. 

As for reason or understanding, and appetite—tt ts to be noted that pursutt 
and avoidance in the sphere of appetite answer to affirmation and negation in 
the sphere of the understanding. Accordingly, since moral virtue is a habit 
which involves choice, and since choice ts deliberate appetite, the process of 
deliberation must be true, and the appetite must be right, if the choice ts to be 
good, i.e. the understanding must affirm, and the appetite must pursue the same 
things. Here we have the practical understanding and practical truth. The 
Junction of the understanding in science (as distinguished from its function in 
conduct and its function in art) ts well performed when truth ts obtained, badly 
performed when falsity results. To attain truth ts indeed the function of the 
understanding generally, but the special function of the understanding in rela- 
tion to conduct—i.e. of the practical understanding, is to attain truth which 
zs in harmony with appetite rightly directed. 

Chozce ts the efficient, but not the final cause, of moral action; while the 
efficient cause of choice itself is appetite and reasoning directed to a certain end ; 
thus choice involves reason and understanding, and a definite condition of the 
moral nature. Understanding by itself supplies no motive ; it ts only when 
understanding has a practical end before tt that it moves to action, the end of 
the understanding as employed in art being included under the practical end, for 
when we produce, or make, anything, we do so, not for the mere sake of making 
the thing, but with a practical end in view. Wherefore choice is reason moved 
by appetite, or appetite directed by understanding, and such a principle ts man. 

The past rs not an object of choice ; no man ‘chooses’ to have sacked Troy, for no 
man deliberates about the past, but only about the future and contingent. 

Truth then is the object of both the intellectual parts. That condition which 
makes each best able to attain truth will be the virtue, or excellence, of each. 


§ 1. tpia 34 éorw . .. dpegis] These words introduce a singularly 
confused passage, in which the Aristotelian doctrine of animal 
motion, as we find it in de Ax. iii. chapters 9, 10, 11, and de Molu 
Anim., is applied to the explanation of mpagis in particular. It will 
be well then to begin with a sketch of that doctrine. 
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The question asked in de An. iii. 9. 432 b. 13 is—What makes 1139 a. 17. 
an animal move its limbs?—ri 16 kwody rd (Gov tiv Kara rémov 
kimow; “H xara térov xivnots is always accompanied by the idea of 
an object (pavracia), or by an appetite (8peéis) urging the animal 
to seek or shun an object. Hence # 6pemri«i dévayes cannot be the 
cause of this xivnovs, for plants have 4 é@perr. div. but not avracia 
or dpefis. Nor can 1d aicOyrexdv be the cause of it; for many 
sentient animals do not move kara réov. As for vods being the 
cause of it—the @ewpyrtixds vods cannot be the cause of it, for this 
does not contemplate ‘conduct’; it has nothing to say about 
‘things that are sought or things that are shunned—the objects 
which the man who moves kara rémov has before his mind: while 
the other kind of vots, which does contemplate ‘conduct,’ and 
issues commands about shunning this or seeking that—the mpaxrixés 
vos cannot zsure kwhoes in accordance with its commands; 
erOupia steps in, as in the case of the dxparns, and produces a 
kivmmots contrary to that commanded by vods. And yet, on the other 
hand, we cannot say that dpeéis or émOvpia is the sole determining 
cause (kupia) of 9 Kata rémov kivnots, for the éyxparns, although his 
dpeéts is strong, follows the dictates of his vos. Thus it would 
appear that do¢h vois (including gavracia) and dpegis are causes of 
9 Kata Tomov Kivnois. But as vovs, in this connexion, is 6 évexd twos 
Aoyifdpevos Kal 6 mpaxrexds, and as the apyyn of the mpaxrixds voids, 2. e. 
that which starts its deliberation, is rd dpexrév, we get ultimately one 
cause of 4 xara rérov kivynots, VIZ. TO dpexrév which is 76 xwwodv TpdTus, 
and uses vods (2.¢. mpoaipeois, Or Bovdeurixt dpekts) and spegis (Ze. 
émOvpia roused by atoOnows or davracia) as its instruments. ‘That ro 
épexrév is the prime movent is seen from the fact that vdjous (the 
mere contemplation of truth) without dpeés does not produce 
knows, whereas dpefis (appetite) often produces xivnois in spite of 
Roywopds. The dpexrdv, as prime movent of 4 Kara rtém. xiv, is ‘the 
good ’—either that which is really good, or that which a man thinks 
good—the good, however, in the sphere of conduct (rd mpakrév 
dya0év), not the good in the sphere of speculation'—the good 
which is realised in the contingent sphere, not that which is realised 
in the necessary sphere: see de Ax. iii, 10. 433 a. 27 det Kevet pev Td 
épexrév, GNAa Toor’ oT i Td dyabdy i} Td hawépevoy dyabdy ov av 8€, 
1 It must not be forgotten, however, that it is as dpexrdv that God, the object 


of man’s speculative faculty, moves the universe (and with it man’s speculative 
faculty): see Met. A. 7. 
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ARG 7 mpaxrdv ayabbv. mpakrév 8 eott ro évdeyspevov kai Gros exe: 
and de Motu Anim. 6.700 b. 15 mdvru ra (Ga Kai Kwel kal kiveirat eveRd 
rwos, dore roir gorw adrois mdons ths KwHrews Tépas, TO ov evexa. 
papev S& Ta Kwodvra rd (Gov didvoray Kai gavragiav Kal Tmpoaiperw kat 
Bovdrnow Kal erbuplav. raira dé mdvra dvdyerat eis vooy Kal dpeéw. kal 
yap 7» pavracia kai 4 aicbnors ri ad’tiy TO vO Xopav Exovow" KpiTiKa ‘yap 
mavta.. . Bovrnors dé kal Oupds kat emiOvpia wavta dpekts, 7 S€ mpoatpecis 
cowov Siavolas Kal épé~ews’ Sore kivet mparov rd dpexroy kat 7d Siavonrdv’ 
ov may dé 7d Siavonrdy, GAA Td TOV TpaKkTdv Tédos .. . TO pEev OUY TPaTOV 
od Kivovpevov kivet, 9 8 Speéis kal Td dpextixdy Kwovpevoy kwei. The 
dpexrdv, aS Kwodv mporas moves, but is not moved (kevet od KLVOUpEVOV) : 
the dpexrixéy, or appetitive faculty, is moved, and moves (xwovpevov 
wei): the animal is moved (kivetrac): or, to put it otherwise, the 
animal is moved by a movent which has two parts or elements 
—an unmoved part (axivnrov de An. iii. 10.433 b. 15) vz. 7d mpakrov 
aya6év, and a part which is moved, and moves (ré xtvody kai Kwov- 
pevov), 072, TO dpextixdy Or appetitive faculty. Thus 4 kinows 7 xara 
térov depends on a mechanism which may be compared to a ball 
and socket joint (de Az. ili. 10. 433 b. 21, cf. de Motu Anim. 1. 698 a. 
14). Like the ball, dpe&s moves in the fixed socket of 76 mpaxrov 
dyaév, as vods (which is always 3p6és, see de An. iii. 10. 433 a. 26) 
presents the dyaOév truly, or as gavracia (which is kal 6p61) Kai ov« 
6p0n, see de An. /.c.) presents it truly or falsely. Or, we may com- 
pare the Practical Syllogism (see note on vii. 3. 9, a. 28) to the ball 
and socket joint: 7 xaOddov trdAnis Kai Adyos is a fixed centre of 
control determining the sweep of the pepixy dé£a: the pepixi dd£a is 
the efficient, but not the final, cause of the mpa&s—the occasion, but 
not the principle, of the act: #5y avrn xuwei 9 dda, vdx 7 Kabddov, 
Gppo, adX 7 pev Hpepotoa pardov, 4 8 od de An. iii. 11. 434 a. 19. 
There can be no xivnors without a fixed pont d’ apput—mnpds rd 
jpeporv Set drepeiderOa rd kworv (de Mofu Anim. 8. 402 a. 26); no 
mpaéts (9 yap mpaés xivnors) without a fixed principle of conduct—A 
kabdrov O6£a 7 jpenotoa. In other words, animal motion (including 
moral action) implies a definitely constituted organism (or character) 
and a stimulus received by that organism (or character) from its 
environment. 

To return now to £. JV. vi. 2. 1—The difficulty is in rpfa. In 
the de An. and de Motu Anim. ra xwoivra are two—vods or didvora 
(including atoOno1s and gavracia) and gpeés. But even these two are 
xwovvra only in the sense of being zmsfruments of motion. The 
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ultimate cause—réd xipuv—is 1d dpexrdv, te. 1d mpaxtoy ayabdy, 
According to the doctrine of de Ax. iii. 9, atcOnows, vods and spegis 
are certainly not to be described as xUpia tis kara ténov Kwhoews— 
under which, of course, mpaéis is included, 4 yap mpagis kdvnors 
(Z. £. ii. 6. 1222 b. 29). But does the addition kat édnetas in 
£. NV. vi. 2. 1 make any difference? It indicates that the mpakis 
which we have here to do with is régh/—that vods, which is was 
6pOds (de An. iii, 10. 433 a. 26) is operative, and has presented 16 
amhés dyabdy, instead of 16 {dn 950 (see de An. iii. 10. 433 b. 7), to 
the agent as his end; and that the appetitive part of his nature has 
accepted this vonrdv as dpexrdv; further that dcavoia, the discursive 
faculty (see Bonitz, Me/. p. 214), which attains adjéea in joining 
and separating thoughts as the corresponding things are actually 
joined and separated (see Me/. ©. 10. 1051 b. 3 ddAnOever pev 6 7d 
Sinpnpuevov oidpevos SinpnoGat Kal rd ovyKeipevov ovykcicba, epevora SE 6 
evaytios éxwv 7) Ta mpaypata: Met. E. 4.1027 b, 20 7d pev yap adydes thy 
katapaow em TO ovykepev@ exer, thy © dxdpacw ent ro Sunpnueve, TO O€ 
Weidos tovrov Tod pepispod tiv dvtipaow ... od yap éare TO wWeddos 
kal TO dAnOes ev Trois mpdypaow .. . GAd’ e€v Siavola . . . 1) TvpmAoKH eore 
kai 7 Swaipeors év Suavoia, GAN’ ove év Trois mpdypacr), and in selecting 
the suitable means to an end, has performed its work well—z.e. 
a\nOés, in exact correspondence with the conditions of the virtuous 
life, and that r6 dpexrixdv has consented to adopt the means suggested. 
Thus 6 re Adyos dAnOHs core Kal 4 Specs d6pOy (§ 2), and the result of 
this harmonious co-operation of reason and appetite is mpaxrixy 
adjGea—tright action. The addition xai ddnOeias then indicates that 
we are concerned here with the armonzous action of vods or dudvora 
(including aio@yous) and dpe&s. Although each separately may be 
described as xwody (just as engine-driver and steam may both be 
said to ‘set the train in motion’), neither can be described as kupuoy, 
for vods needs épeéis, and often thwarts it, and both are themselves 
moved by 76 épexrév. But acting harmoniously together, they con- 
stitute a single cause of mpéagts kal ddnOeva (= mpaxtixy ad7yGeva $2), 
or right action; and may well be described as xipsa, being coex- 
tensive with the whole nature of the agent (kal 9 rovattn dpyxn avOpwmros 
§ 5). In their harmonious action, manifesting itself in mpoaipeots 
(defined in § 5 as vovs dpexrixds Or Spegis Stavonrixy), they are a single 
principle of motion, like the ball and the socket in the organic 
unity of the joint. 

But still the difficulty remains that a coordinate place is assigned 
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to aicOnors, as one of ¢hree elements jointly xipea mpd£ews Kat adnOetas. 
The position here assigned to aicnovs is certainly not that assigned 
to it in the de An. and de Mot. An., where only two kwovvra are 
recognised—vods and épe£us—aicbnois being included in vots; but it 
is not necessarily inconsistent with the doctrine of these treatises. 
It ought, I think, to be explained in connexion with the theory of 
the Practical Syllogism, the minor premiss of which is described in 
EL N. vii. 3 as dda aicOnrot, and as aicOnrixy emornpn. A right 
action is the conclusion of a syllogism in which the minor premiss— 
a stimulus of sense—is followed by that action which the moral 
rule, defined by the major premiss, requires in the circumstances. 
Indeed all pags, wrong as well as right, involves such a ‘syllogism’ 
with major and minor premisses.. AtoOnovs Or aicOqtiKn pavracia 
(for the latter see de An. iii. 11. 434 a. 5) alone, as the lower 
animals have it, cannot initiate pags, right or wrong :—Z. J. vi. 2. 2 
rovtwoy & 7) alcOnows ovdemas apy mpakews’ Spdov dé tO ta Onpia aicOnow 
pev éxew, mpdkews d€ pr) kowoveiv: L. LV. vii. 3. 11 Ta Onpia ovk axparn, 
Ort ovk exer Kabddov bwdAnWiw adda Tov Kab’ Exacta davraciay kal 
puhunv: of, Mf. WM. iit, 1184 b, 7, and Z. £4, ai, 6) 1222 berg: 
The lower animals, in Aristotle’s view, act on no definite plan, 
of which they are themselves conscious, but as atc@yous, aicOntixy 
gavracia, and épefis momentarily determine ; whereas man’s aicOnots, 
with the émOupia attending it (see de Ax. ii. 2. 413 b. 23 drov pep 
aicOnows, kat Ava Te Kal Ndvrn, drov dé Tada, ¢& dvdykys Kal em@upia), 
moves, or ought to move, in a definite manner within the ‘ fixed 
socket’ of rational principle. 

I would therefore explain the words mpd£fews kal adnOeias, aicOnous 
vois dpe&is in the present passage as the formula of the Practical 
Syllogism read upwards thus—mpégis (conclusion), 864 aicOyroo 
(minor premiss), irdAnYs rod vonTod dpexrod dvros (major premiss). 
Jointly the premisses determine the conclusion. The minor alone 
could not determine it, for the minor alone would have no. poznt 
d@’appur, nor could the major alone, jpeuet yap. 


§ 2. €or 8 dmep . . » uy] 7d by 16 os adnOés (and it is with 
adnGeva the épyov diavoias that we are here concerned), ze. ‘7s = is 
true’ (for the various senses of 1d 4v, see Me?. A. 7, and ©. 10) 
consists in affirmation (xardpacis) and negation (dméacis) in corre- 
spondence with fact :—/Med. A. 1017 a. 31 @ru 7d elvan onpaiver Kat Td 


a > 7 A 
€orty drt adyOes, rd SE py etvar Ste odK GAnOes GANA Peddos, Suotws emt 
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karapdsews kali dwopdceas, olov dre ort Yoxpdrys povorkds, Sri ddyOés 1189 a, Ql. 
TovTO, 7) Ore Eats Zwxparns ov Aevkds, St ddnOés* 76 8’ odk ~orw # Sudperpos 
ovpperpos, tt Weddos: ©. 10. 1051 b. I emel... 7d kupt@ratra dy adnbes 
i) Weddos, roto & emi ray mpaypdrwv earl 7d ovyketo bar 7) Sinpjoda, dor 
aAnBever pev 6 7 Sinpnpévor oldpevos Sinpicbat kal 7d ovykelpevov ovykeiabat, 
epevorat O€ 6 evavtins exov i Ta mpdypata, rér’ orw i ovk ~are 7d ddnbées 
Aeydpevov 7} Wetidos; Todt yap oKenréov ri héyomer. od yap diva TO nas 
oleg Oar GAnOds oe Nevkdy eivat ef od AevKds, GAAG Sud Td oe Elvar NevKdy Hpeis 
oi pavtes totito ahnOevopev: De Interp, 1. 16 a. 12 mepi yap civbcow 
kat Staipeciy eote Td yeddos te Kal 1d adnOés: Met. 1. 4.1012 a. 2 wav 7d 
Stavontov kal voyntov 7) Sidvoia fj Katapynow i) axdpnow rovro 8 €& dpurpod 
djdov drav adybevn 7 Wevdnra. drav péev odi ovvb_ paca 4 dmodaca, 
GnOever, Grav b€ wdi, pedderar: De An. iii. 6. 430 a. 26 4 pev ody rav 
ddtatpérwy vdnots €v TovTots, mept a ovk Cate TO YredOos" ev ois Sé KAL TS ESOS 
Kat Td GAnQes, cvvGecis tus fy vonpdtov dSomep év dvrav—z.e. united not 
as the successive ideas in a reverie, but because certain attributes 
really belong to certain things. Now, the faculty which thinks 
together those things which exist or occur together in the external 
world, and thinks apart those things which exist or occur apart— 
which, in other words, affirms and denies in accordance with objec- 
tive conditions, and realises ‘ruth where it is possible to fall into 
Salsity (sc. ‘truth’ as that is given in proposztions) is dudvora: see Met. 
E. 4. 1027 b. 25 od ydp éore rd Yevdos Kal 7d adnOés ev Trois mpdypacw, 
otov 7d pev dyaboy adnOes, Td dé Kaxdy evOds Weddos, GAN’ ev diavoia’ rept de 
ra anda kai ra Tl éotw ovd ey tH Stavoia, Ardvora is the Understanding, 
or discursive intellect, as distinguished from vods—Reason, or the 
intuitive intellect. The latter is concerned with «én or notions 
per se, which are indivisible in the unity of their otcta—zmepi d€ ra daha 
kal ta ti €or odd €v rH Siavoia sc. oti Td ddnOes Kat Td eddos (see 
Alex. quoted at end of this note)—their ddy6és consists simply 
in their ‘clear intelligibility’ (rd d€ dAnOes 7d voeiv abrd Met. ©. 10. 
1052 a, 1), and has no wedSos opposed to it: see Met, ©, 10. 1051 
b. 24 rd pev Oryciv Kai pdvar ddnbés (ob yap tabtd Kardpacis Kal pdcis), 
ro 8 dyvoeiv pr Oryydvew* dmarabnvac yap wept To Ti eat ovK EoTL. . . 
7d Oé WeddSos ok aru, od8 dmarn, ddX dyvora (On which see Alexander, 
p.671, €d. Bonitz—éemi peév obv trav dmhdv i} Oryydver 6 vovs avTay kai 
kabdrep eloiv dmrrerat tis pioews adraev kai anhj émBodn dSomep kat 1) dys 
Tov xpopdrov... 4 od Ovyyavet, ob5 otov 6pa avrd): cf. also Themistius, 
mept Woyis A. fol. 71 b 76 voeiv pev drav rods dmdovs Gpovs KatahapBary, 
7d StavoeiaOat dé ev rH ouvTibevat TovTous Kai Siaupeiy . .. Td Wevdos ev TH 
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ouvribévat Tovrous kat Suarpeiv Kal 7d GAnGés* Kal voeiv pev OvX oldv Te Wevdas, 
Siavociobar dé oldv re: see also Alex. on Me¢. T. 7. 1012 a. 1 (Alex. 
ed. Bonitz, p. 289, line 1g). This is undoubtedly the distinction 
(recognised by Schwegler, Aer. vol. iii. p. 183, Trendelenburg, de 
An. p. 242, Bonitz, Met. p. 214, Waitz, Organon, vol. ii. p. 298), 
which the Aristotelians make between voids and didvora, when they do 
make any distinction ; but they often use the terms interchangeably. 
Thus in the chapter before us (Z. JV. vi. 2), Sudvora in § 2 is 
obviously equivalent to vods in § 1; and in § 5 mpoatpeors is defined 
as #) dpexrixds voos # dpekis Siavontixy. Again, in de Ax. ili. 4. 429 a. 
23, we find vois given as the faculty of Siavocicda, and in An. Post. 
ii. 19. 100 b. 5 Sudvora given as the genus under which vois falls as 
a species. Again, in de Ax. ii. 2..413 b. 12, the parts of the puyx7 
are distinguished as Opemrixdv, aicOnrixdy and Sravontixdy ; in iil. 4. 
429 a. 30 as vontiKdy, alcOnrixdy and Openrixdy: in de An, ili. Io. 
433 a. 9 we read gaivera dé ye Svo0 radra Kwodvra 7) dpekis 7 vods, and 
a few-lines below 433 a. 17 Svo tatra daiverat ra kivodvta dpekts Kal 
Sidvoia mpaxtixn. Lastly, Alexander in his commentary on Jer. 
E. 4, where the technical meaning of didvea as discursus seems 
clear, writes as if intellect in the general sense were intended (Alex. 
ed. Bonitz, p. 424. 4)—od pdvov & ev rois mpaypacw ovk gate 76 ddnbes 
kat Td Weddos GAN odd ev Tots davis Tots év TH Suavoia. 

For gvyn and diwfts as elements of 7 Kard térov Kivnots 4 Tay (oor, 
see de An. ili. 9. 432 b. 28 7) S€ Kivnots ) pevyorrds tt i) Su@kovrds Ti eort. 


géis mpoarpetixy | L. £. ii, 10. 1227 b. 8, LW. ii. 6. 15. 
Spegis Boudeutixy] LL. ii. 10. 1226b. 17, LW. iii. 3. 19. 


aév Te Adyor dA OF evar Kai Thy dpeg 8pOyv] dpe&s is 6p6y when 
it seeks (Siwgis) what Adyos or dudvora affirms (kardpaors) to be good, 
and shuns (pvyn) what it denies (¢xépacis) to be good :—when, to 
use the expression of Z. WV. i. 13. 17, it duopavet rG Aoyo: cf EL. NV. 


1.13.18 7d 8 émOvpnrixdy Kal ddws dpexrikdy peréxer ToS [Adyov | 7 Kar7- 


* Cook Wilson (Zvans. Oxf. Philol. Soc. 1887-88, p. 6) remarks that ‘the 
doctrine that single or simple notions are neither true nor false is clearly stated 
in treatises whose genuineness is doubted, viz. De Zut.c. 1, Cat. 4, and Met. E. 
1027 b. 18.’ I understand Cat. 4, 2 a. 8 to state that 7d xard pnsepiay 
oupmdokiy deyopeva are ‘neither true nor false’ in the sense in which ‘true’ 
and ‘false’ are applied to Jrogosttions; but I do not think that this statement 
is inconsistent with the doctrine that there is an dAn0és = 7d voeiv. 
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Kody €otwv adrov Kat metOapyixdy. The motive power in man, rd dpex- 1189 a. 24. 
txdv, left to itself, simply seeks present pleasure, and shuns present 
pain: but this is wrong. The motive power is used righily, only 
when it is used to further that welfare of the whole life which reason 
comprehends: see de An. iii. 10. 433 D. 5 emet & dpétas yivovra 
evaytiat dAAndais, TovTo Fé cupBaiver Srav 6 Adyos Kal 7 émiOvpla évayria 
dot, yiverar § e&v rots xpdvov aicbnaw exovow (6 pév yap vors did rd 
HeAAoy dvOedkew Kedever, 7 8 emOvpia dia 7d Hdy° Haiverar yap rd Fn 
7900 Kal dmdds 980 Kai dyabdy dmhds, did TO pr} dpav Td pédXor), cider pev 
&v dy cin 76 Kwodv 7d dpexrixdy, } dpextixdy, mpatov S€ mdvrwv 7d épexrdv 
(rodro yap Kwvet od Kwotpevoy TS vonOAvat # gavracOjvat), apiOug S€ meio 
Ta xwovvra. By dédyos in LV. vi. 2. 2 we are to understand the 
ovddoyiopnds Or chain of deliberative reasoning leading up to the 
act of mpoaipects. This Adyos is ddnOys when the thoughts of 
which it consists are connected as facts require—when the means 
which will actually ensure the end are duly thought of in the 
proper order. 


§ 3. Oewpytikiis . . mpaktiKijs ... wountixfis| See Aes, E. 1.1025 b. a. 27. 
25 mwaoa Sudvora 7) mpakteKy 7) mountiKy i OewpntiKn. 

Atavoa in the technical sense—the understanding, or faculty by 
which the steps to an end are reviewed in their ¢rwe order, z.e. in 
correspondence with the actual conditions of the problem, operates 
in three fields, according as the end is the solution of a scientific 
problem, the attainment of a practical good, or the construction of 
a work of art. Take the last—the field of réyvn, The architect 
apprehends by vois the plan of his temple—an indivisible form 
(advaiperov, drdotv). This plan is with him in all the steps of his 
work. It is a fixed principle (dkivnrov) from which his didvora may 
be said to deduce these steps. The plan being assumed to be a 
realisable one, dSudvora womrixn or ‘the faculty of thinking of the 
means by which a thing may be made,’ performs its function well 
when it devises a method of finding and employing materials which 
is ¢rue—z.¢. one in which the steps really suitable are duly thought 
of. In Geometry again the thinker starts with a definite problem 
to be solved, and his didvora Oewpytixn reviews the steps which lead 
to a solution in the order determined by the conditions of the 
problem: see £. NV. iii. 3. 11 6 yap Bovdevdpevos Souxe (yteiv Kat ava- 
Avew Tov eipnuévov tpérov Somep Sidypappa. But in the field of mpages 
we cannot, as in the fields of réxvn and Oewpyrixy émorjun, start with 
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a, 29. 


a, 31. 
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a definite plan or problem. We have no clear-cut notion of Life 
(76 «3 Civ) before we begin to deal dianoetically with the emergencies 
of life. It is only after we have spent much time in dealing with 
them, that we see rd «3 (jv as vonrdy and xaddv. We do not know 
what the problem of Life is till we have in part solved it. This is 
perhaps a reason for not insisting much on the technical distinction 
between vods and didvora in this field. 

toito yap éott Tmavtds Siavontixod epyov] See passages quoted 
above in note on és 0° émep k.7.A., § 2, a. 21. 

700 8é mpaktiKod Kat Siavontixod| = rijs S€ mpaxrixns Siavoias. Its 
function is the attainment of adnOea spordyws exovoa TH dpeEer TH 
6p67. That épeéis is 6p67 which obeys the dictates of the mpakrixy 
dcdvora, and the dictates of the mpaxrixy dudvora are such as dpegus can 
obey—~z. e. they are concerning 1d dev«rdv kat duoxrdv. 


§ 4. This section, § 5, and § 6 down to merpayyéva Ramsauer marks 
as probably alunde huc translata. At any rate, whether a digression 
due to the writer himself, or an interpolated fragment, the passage 
seems to him to be out of place here. I cannot share this view. The 
passage, culminating as it does in 86 7) épexrixds vods 7 mpoalpeots j} 
dpekis Savonrixy (§ 5), Seems to me to be fully justified by the con- 
tribution which it makes to the writer’s object—the explanation of 
Sudvowu mpaxrixn aS Kupia mpakews kai ddnOeias, Much less can I follow 
Susemihl who brackets § 4, § 5 from 6, and § 6 down to mempay- 
péva, and thus brings d:dvoa 8 adr odOev xvei at the beginning of 
§ 5 into immediate connexion with the end of § 3. It seems to me 
that § 4, dealing as it does with mpakrixi dudvora as a source of kivnors, 
is naturally followed by d:avora 8 adti odOev Kweli. 


mpdgews pev ody... Evexd Tivos] mpoaipecis is the efficient cause 
(dpx) d4ev 4 kivnors), but not the final cause (adX’ odx 0b evexa) of 
mpagis: of. de An. iii. 10. 433 a. 13 duo dpa radra Kwyrikd Kara 
témov, vors kal dpekis, vos b€ 6 Evexd Tov Aoyitdpevos Kai 6 mpakriKds* 
dtapéper S€ Tod Gewpyrixod TO rédet. Kal 7 dpeis Everd Tov maca’ od yap 
7) pets, adtn apxy Tov mpaxtixod vod 7b 8 ~xxarov apy} THs mpakews, 
date evd\dyws taita dvo qaiverar ra Kworvra, dpekis Kal dudvora mpaktiKh* 
TO Opextov yap kivel, Kal bid rodro 7 Sidvora Kwel, Ste apy adtis earl rd 
opexrdv. ‘The final cause of mpagis is rd dpexrév which is rb spaxrov 
dyabsv (de An, iii. 10. 433 a. 29) or edmpagia (EZ. XV. vi. 2.5). ~Its 
efficient cause is the ‘last appetite’ in the deliberation started by 
the final cause—z. e. its efficient cause is the dpefs which translates 
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into act the idea of something now to be done to which AovAevors 1139 a. 31. 
has conducted the agent: see de Am. iii. 10. 433a. 16 70 & %cyarov 
apxi this mpdgeos, and L. WV. iii. 3. 12 Kai 1d 20yxarov év rH avarice 
k.7.A. The mpoaipeois or deliberate gpeéis of an act then is the 
efficient cause of the act; while the efficient cause of the deliberate 
dpeEis itself is the deliberation started by that final épexrév for the 
sake of which the act is performed—rpoatpécews dé dpekts kal Adyos 6 
évexd twos. Briefly, the good moves the dpegis Suavonrixh, and the 
épe&ts Stavonrixh moves the agent: see de An. iii. 10. 433 b. 14 7d be 
kuvoov Ourtdy, TO peév akivytov, TO O€ KivodY Kal KivoUpevoy’ are S€ TO peEV 
dkxivntov TO mpakroy dyabdv, To dé Ktvoov Kal Kwotpevov 7d dpextikdy 
(kueirae yap 7d dpeyduevov H dpéyerat, Kal 4» bpekis Kivnols tis eorw F 
évépyeia), Td Se Kivodpevov 7d Cov. 

The cavea/ conveyed by the words dan’ ody of évexa is not to be 
overlooked. Tpoaipeovs is only the instrument, not the razson détre 
of mpagis. An act is good, not because it gives a certain faculty 
assumed to be ‘authoritative,’ or a certain motive classed as ‘high,’ 
an opportunity of manifesting itself, but because it contributes to 
the realisation of an objective good. Right and wrong do not 
depend on an ‘arbitrary make of faculties,’ but are qualities ‘in 
things.’ TIPpoaipeats is distinguished from the éméupia which is con- 
trary to it, not by its ‘ good intentions’ or any other such subjective 
quality, but by its rationality; and its rationality means its corre- 
spondence with objective law. But the acts of the dxparns (who is 
py mpoatpovpevos LZ. IV. vii. 4. 4) are produced by an apxyj—the 
émOvpia of the moment—which is at once their efficient and their 
final cause. They are done not for the sake of objective good, 
but for the sake of the gratification of the subjective feeling which 
immediately excites them. It is only in man, however, that such a 
violation of nature is possible. In the irrational animals (which 
are incapable of dxpacia, L. LV. vii. 3. 11) épegis is always primarily 
for the sake of objects and only incidentally for the sake of its own 
gratification. When the irrational animals seem to follow present 
pleasure they are really striving after 7d del kal rd Ociov. Thus 
mpoaipeots or dpegis Siavonrixy Only conforms to the law of all healthy 
dpeéts in producing acts which look beyond the gratification of 
subjective feeling to correspondence with environment. Butler’s 
contention against Hobbes—that, as food, not self (2. e. pleasure), is 
the object of the appetite of hunger, so our neighbour, not self, is 
the object of benevolence, is based on the recognition of this law 
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a. 33. 


a. 34, 
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of life often strangely ignored by moralists—antihedonistic as well 
as hedonistic, perhaps more often and more thoroughly by the 
former than by the latter. 

In his note on mpoapécews dé dpekis Kal Adyos 6 Everd Tivos, Eustra- 
tius is puzzled by Aristotle’s inconsistency in first making dpets the 
yévos of mpoatpecis, defined as Bovdeurixn (differentia) opetts (genus)— 
z.e. its material cause, and then here its eficzent cause. 


Sid od dveu vod Kal Sravolas odr dveu HOKis eotiv eews 4 mpoat- 
peots| Here vod cat davoias take up Adyos in the immediately preceding 
clause, and 7Oujs eas takes up dpegis. The épefs involved in 
mpoaipeots, as distinguished from that involved in mere ém6upia, is a 
steadily operating appetite, proceeding from and declaring the 
nih vs or HOos of its subject :—see L. WV. iii. 2. 1 oiketdraroy yap etvas 
Soxet 4 mpoaipeots th dpeth Kal paddov ra 7On Kpivew tov mpd§ewr. 
According as the 76:1) és or 40s is good or bad, so is the end ob 
7 dpe&is—L. LV. iii. 5. 20 7G movol tives elvar rd TéEAos Tordvde TiHpEOa : 
vi. 12.6 pev yap dpery Tov oxordy rovet dpOdv: Cf. Vi. 12. 10, Vi. 13. 7. 

It may be asked whether votds and dudvoa are distinguished in 
i. N. vi. 2. 4. It is certainly plain that elsewhere in this chapter 
they are not distinguished; but here we are tempted to think that 
the two names would not have been brought so close together 
unless the writer had wished to distinguish two faculties. In 
de An. ili. 9. 433 a. 1, which resembles the present passage in 
bringing the two terms closely together, a distinction seems to be 
intended—éru kai émitdrrovtos Tod vod Kai Aeyovans Tis Siavolas pev-yew 
Tt i) Si@kew ov Kivetrat, GANA Kata Ty emOupiay mpadrret, olov 6 akparns. 
In de An. iii. g Aristotle seems to distinguish voids as authoritative 
principle or dpxn (émrdrrovros) from éidvora as merely indicating 
(Aeyotons) what particular things are to be sought or shunned. If 
we are to distinguish between vods and didvoia in LZ. JV. vi. 2. 4, we 
may say that vods grasps the end immediately, and d:avora reviews 
the means: 76x) dper) gives the moral interest in the end declared 
by vovs, and mpoaipeors is the rational choice of the means discovered 
by Sidvora. It may be mentioned that Eustratius, in his note here, 
treats vots and didvoa as distinct. He says—é xupiws vods dmais 
emBohais ywookew mépuxe, TovT@ péo@ xpopéern 4 Sidvora oixei@ TOD 
mpdypatos dveiuypevos KatadapPdver. 


> , a wh , 
eUmpagia yap kal 73 évavtiov év mpdéer dveu Siavoias Kal HOous odk 
” . a n 
éotw | 2.¢. 7a Onpia mpdéews ov Kowwvei—ra @npia ovk dkpari. 
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§ 5. Sidvora 8 adth ob8ev wei] avri—by itself, without 8peéis rod 1139 a. 35. 
mpaxtov dayabov—z.e. Sidvoa Oewpntixyn. Eustratius has—y didvoa 
dmhas aity Ka? abr ovk exer te rédos THs GAnOcias cKoTipedrepor iva TH 
Mpos €kelvo Kw... 7 ev emtaTnpovexi) Sudvora tédos exer TO ebpeiv Ti 
ad7nPeav, Kal meparrépw oddév mpooriOnor, 7 Sé mpakri ebpioxerat pev Kal 
avi TadnOés, od péxps S€ Tovrov torarat, GAAA Sei Kal adrh Kal mpakews iv’ 
epixnrar Tod dpextod mept od Kal auvedoyicato: cf. de Motu Anim. 6. 
700 b. 24 ov may b€ 76 dtavonriy mpoaiperdv, GAG Td Tv mpakrdv rédos, 
dud TO ToLodrdéyv eat. TaY dyabdv Td Kwodv' GAN ov mav 7d KadOV K.T.A.— 
on which Mich. Eph. (de Motu An. fol. 152) has ra yap pabjpara 
Svavonta pév, od mpoatpera dé... GAN ov may TO Kaddv* H yap yrdous Tov 
évt@y 7 dvTa kaAdv ovca Hpenias paANov GAN’ od KUToTEds éoTw airia. 

Although it is convenient to distinguish Sidvora adry from 7 per’ 
dpéEews (2.¢. dpéEews tod mpaxrod dyaGov), it must be remembered that 
all Sidvoa is per dpéEews. Pure speculation is sustained by the 
ardour of a mind striving to make itself more and more perfect— 
a truth recognised by Plato when he makes épas the impulse to 
dialectic, and by Spinoza when he identifies z7ellectus and voluntas, 
and by Aristotle himself in the opening words of the MZefaphysics— 


mavres dvOparot Tob Eidévar dpeyovTar pucer, 


atin yap kal THs TointiKis dpxer| Z.¢. we have not /wo dianoetic b. 1. 
dpxai Kwyoews, 022. mpaxtixy and mowrexn Sidvora, for mpaxriey Sedvora is 
the dpyn of moinrixy Sidvora. A life of noble action («tmpaéia) is the 
end for the sake of which all wourai, from the cobbler to Phidias, 
work. 


A) 


Kat of tédos dds (GANA pds Tt Kal Tuvds) TS morntdy] Ch L. LV. b. 
vi. 5. 4 Ths pev yap toujoews Erepov Td Tédos, THs b€ mpdkews ovK dy etn” 
gare yap avn 7 ev’mpagia TéNos. 

GANA 7S TpaKtdy] Sc. TéAos awhds. The reading add’ ov 1d mpakrdr, b. 3. 
given by Ald., Eustr., re. Kb, re. CCC, NC, Cambr., requires us to 
understand mpos TL Kat TLWds. 


- 


4 8 Spegis ToUTou, 81d K.7.A.] 7d mpaxrdy dyabdy, the object of didvora b. 
mpaxrixn (and ultimately of didvora mountixy), iS dpexrév : therefore man, 
as dpxy mpa&ear, is i dpexrixds vods 7 dpekis Scavonrexn. 


§ 6.] This section down to mempaypéva, might have been dispensed b. 5. 
with; but this is no reason for bracketing it. 


o8de yap Boudederar repli Tod yeyovdros GANA Trepi tod écopevou Kal b. 7. 


evBexopévou] See the remarkable passage, de Jnierp. 9. 18 a. 28 
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1189 b. 7. én) pév odv rev Bvray Kal yevopéver avdyen THY Kardpacw h THY amdpacty 
GdnOA 4 Wevd9 evar... a. 33 emi dé Trav Kal? Exacta Kai peAddvrov ovx 
épolws’ ef yap maca Kardpacis 4} amdpacts adnOis 7} Wevdns, Kal dmav 
dvdykn imdpxew 4 pi) bmdpyew, Sore <i 6 pev pyoes éceobai te 6 O€ py 
roe rd adrd rodro, SHdov Gru avdykn adnOevew Tov Erepov avTav, ei maga 
karagaots ddnbns  Wevdys...b. 5 oddev dpa obre Eotw ovre yiverat ore 
and royns ot@ dndrep’ ervyev, odd€ Sorat i) odK EoTat, GAN’ €& avdyKns 
dravra Kal ody éadrep’ rvyev’ } yap 6 pas ahybever 7} 6 anodds.... et 
ore Aevkdy viv, GAnbes Fv eireiv mpdrepov Gre €atat Aevkdv, Sue det adnbes 
fv elmeiv brioty t&v yevopévav bru Earat’ ef S€ del adnOes hy eimeiv re 
Zor 4 ora, ody oidy Te TodTO pi) etvar ode pH CoecOar’ 6 Bé jn oldy Te 
py yeveoba, adivatov py yevéecOarr 6 b€ advvarov pn yeveoOa, avdyKy 
yevérOa' dmavra otv Ta éodpeva avayxaiov yevérOar' ovdev apa ddtep’ 
eruyey ovde dd TvxNs Catal ei yap amd TUyNS, OK EF avdykKns’ GAAG pry 
ov8 as oddérepdv ye GAnbés evdexerat héyety, olov dre ovTe EcTat ovTE ovK 
fora... . b. 22 €& d€ pyre éorae pote py eorat aipiov, ovk dy ely TO 
énérep €ruxev, olov vavpaxia’ Séot yap av pyre yeveoOar vavpaxiay pyre py 
yevéoba....b. 31 Sorte ote Bovdeverbar Sor dy ovre mpayparevecba, 
ds av pev Todt ronT@per, €otat TOdL, cay S€é py TOOL, ovK €aTat TOOL. Ovder 
yap kadver Kal els pupioorov eros tov pev avat Toto EveaOat Tov Sé pH 
hava, Gore €& dvaykns eoecOar Smorepovody adiray adnOes fy eimeiv tére 
oe... 19a. 1 @ore ef ev anavet xpdv@ oUT@sS elyev @oTe TO érepov aXn- 
Gedber ba, dvaykaioy nv Trodro yevérOat, kal exatTov TaY yevouevay del vUT@S 
elxev Gate €& dvdykns yevecOa, 6 Te yap adnOads eine tis, drt EoTat, ovy 
oidy re py yeverOar' Kal Td ywdpevoy adnbes iy eimeiv del Ort Zara, et SY 
rata ddvvata—épapev yap ore €orw apy TOY ecopevev Kal awd Tod Bov- 
Aeveo Oar Kal dd Tod mpa€ai tT, Kal dre dAws Kor ev Tois pi) del evepyodor 
76 duvardr eivar Kal pip Gpolws* ev ois dupw évdéxerat, kul Td etvat Kal Td pa 
elvat, Sore Kal TO yevérOa kai 7d py yevéoOar: 7; e. future events are not 
seliled beforehand. They have yet to be produced by iors or by 
human agency. If we maintain therefore that of two contradictory 
propositions about a future event, the one must be true, and the 
other false, in the sense that the one is a/ready true, and the other 
already false, we make the occurrence of the ‘contingent’ necessary: 
we banish the ‘contingent’ from the world, and leave no place for 
deliberation. It is, of course, /ogzcally necessary that a battle should 
either take place to-morrow in a certain spot, or not take place: 
but if it takes place, it does not take place ‘necessarily,’ and if it does 
not take place, it does not not-take place ‘necessarily. —de Ind. 9. 
19 a. 28 eivat pev i) py) eivar Gray dvdyKn, Kai éoecOal YE 7} wy. ov perro 
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Suehdvra ye ciety Oarepov dvaykaiov éyw 8€ oloy dvdykn pév ~recOar 1139 b, 7. 
vavpaxiay avpiov i) pn &oecOar, ov pévror ececbai ye aiproy vavpaylav 
dvaykaiov oddé pr yevérOar" yevéoOar pévror # un) yevérOar dvaykaior. 

Guotépwr $i) Tay vontiKdy popiwy| The émornpomxdy pépos and the b. 12. 
AoysoreKdy pépos Of chap. 1. § 6. 


CHAPTER. III; 


ARGUMENT. 

The modes in which the soul reaches truth in affirmation or negation are 

five—art, science, prudence, wisdom, reason. 

The object of science strictly so called is necessary truth, or that which cannot 
be otherwise, and is therefore eternally true; for things that are necessary in 
the strict sense are all eternal, and things which are eternal are without gene- 
ration and corruplion. Moreover science can always be taught, and its object 
learnt. Now, all teaching starts from previous knowledge, as we say in Logic, 
and proceeds sometimes by induction, sometimes by syllogism. Induction ts the 
source of the universal ; syllogistic reasoning starts from universals. It ts by in- 
duction therefore that syllogistic principles are obtained. The scientific faculty 
accordingly is the faculty of demonstrating conclusions from principles which are 
‘better known’ than the conclusions derived from them. ‘So much for science. 

§ 1. dp§dpevor ody Gvabev wept aitav add héywpev.| ‘This chap- b. 14. 
ter, Grant says, ‘proposes to consider the two parts of the reason 
(scientific and calculative) from a fresh point of view. In chap. r. 
§ 5 Reason was divided into two parts, because its objects are 
of two kinds; here it is the consideration of S:dvora, the faculty of 
affirming and denying truly, which suggests a list of five rational 
states—ora 61 ots &AnPeder ux?) TH KaTapdvar  dmopdvat mévre 
rov apiOudv. In this list réyyn answers to Sidvoca rroirixy, emeornpn to 
Sidvora Gewpntixn, and dpdynats to Sidvova mpaxrixn, While vods supplies 
réxyn, emornun, and Ppdvnors with their respective dpyai (see chap. 6), 
and copia is the possession of both vods and dudvoa—especially 
Ocwopnrixi) didvora (see chap. 7. § 3). If this is plainly the rationale of 
the present list, it is even more plainly that of the list in Axal. 
Post. i. 33. 89 b. 7, by which Grant thinks it highly probable that 
the present list was suggested. In Ax. Posv. i. 33 we have the 
rational states given in the following order—d:dvowa, vods, emuorqpn, 
réxyn, ppdnois, copia—z.e. first, the main division of the rational 
part into the discursive reason (5:dvoa) and the reason which grasps 
principles immediately (vots): then, the three kinds of discursive 
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1139 b. 14. reason: and lastly, the possession of discursive ability together with 
the power of grasping principles. The list as we find it in Z. WV, 
vi. 3. 1 bears its rationale less clearly on its face. Avdvoa is not 
mentioned, although we must assume from ols dAndever 9 ux7 TO 
katapdva 4) amopdva that the writer has it in his mind: and the 
logical order is reversed when copia is placed before vois, although 
it is to be noted that in the subsequent discussion of these two 
states copia is taken last. Grant thinks that ‘Eudemus’ does not 
distinguish d:dvoa from vods here. It is certainly in favour of this 
view that vows appears in a list ots dAnOever 9 ruyn TO KaTapdvar 7H d0- 
dvou, for, as we have seen in Me/. ©. 10. 1051 b. 24, quoted in note 
on vi. 2. 2, a. 21, the dAjeua which is perceived by voids, as intuitive 
reason, is that of rd Otyydvew, or of hdors, not that of Kcardpacis 7 
anépacts which is the épyov dsavoias. On the other hand the identi- 
fication of vovs in the present list with ddavoa is inconsistent with 
the special function assigned to vots as distinguished from émornpy 
in chap. 6. The statement with-which chap. 6 ends—)etrera: voov 
civae rév dpxdv makes it, I think, impossible to regard the vods of the 
list as anything but the intuitive reason. The words ois ddnOever to 
katapdvar 4 daropdvar must therefore be taken to apply directly to 
téxyn emtotnyn and dpdvnars, and to be loosely extended to vots on 
account of its position as kepadz) rijs émurrnuys (chap. 7. § 3). 

Prantl, in his work dder die dianoetischen Tugenden in der Nico- 
machischen Lithik des Aristoteles 1852, maintains the thesis that to 
regard this as a list of five zntellectual dperat is to involve oneself in a 
confusion of Logic and Ethics. There are only two intellectual dperai 
—oohia and dpdvnais. Sodia is the dpern of the Adyov eyov pépos, gud 
concerned with ra pi évdexdueva Gros Exe, and hpdynors (including 
etBouXla, civeais, youn and Sewdrns) the dpern of the Adyov exov pépos, 
qué concerned with ra évdexdueva GAdas exew. Nods is not an dpern, 
but das Unmittelbare, z.e. the mind itself. ’Emornwn is not an dpern, 
for there is an dpery éemuornuns, v2z. copia. Téxyy is not an dpern, for 
there is an dper) réxyns, which in its highest form is also called 
copia :—see p. 10 of Prantl’s work for a summary statement of 
these results. On p. 14;he calls attention to Z. WV. vi. rr. 7. 1143 b. 
15, as strongly supporting his view that cofia and ¢pdynacs are the 
only intellectual dperai—ri pev od» eoriv  ppdvynois Kab 4 copia Kat mept 
tiva éxatépa rvyxavet obca, Kal bre GANou THs Wuyxjs popiov dpern €xatépa 
eipyra, Zeller examines Prantl’s view in his Phil. d. Gr. ii. 2, p. 
649 note 2, and rejects it on two grounds—(1) because the subject 
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of Book vi, as stated in ch. 1. § 4, is the Scavoyrixat dperai, and no 1139 b.14. 
hint is thrown out that these are not the five states enumerated in 
ch. 3. § 1: (2) because the Aristotelian conception of dperj} as 
emawern eis (£. IV. i, 13. 19) applies to all five. "Emorjun and 
Téxmy are certainly émaweral é£eus (emuornun is adduced as an 
example of a é&s in Cat. 8. 8a. 29, 11 a. 24); and vods (not 
as part of the soul, but as s/aze of the soul) is expressly described 
as a e&s in #. MV. vi. 11.2. If it isa &s, itis an émawert e1s— 
2.€, arrdpern. I think that Zeller’s general position is unassailable. 
'Evepyet kata thy €&v could undoubtedly be said of the émorqper, 
and, also of the rexvirns, without violence to Aristotelian usage. 
But it must at the same time be conceded to Prantl that a certain 
difficulty is felt by the writer of the Sixth Book about the place of 
emuorhun and réxyy—see vi. 5. 7 GAAG pay Téxvns pév orl dpern, 
ppornoeas 8 odk ~orw .. . Sjdov Ste dpern tus early [y pPpdvnors| Kai od 
téxm—(this is perhaps why réxvy is omitted from the list given in ch. 
6.§ 2): see also WZ, IZ.i. 34.1197 a. 16 éorw & 4 ppdvnaus dperh, ds 
ddgetev Gy, ovk emornun (émiotnun seems to do duty for both emornun 
and réxvm here, as in the list 1196 b. 36), émauverot ydp ciow of ppdu- 
fot, 6 & rawvos aperns* ere S emiotnuns pev waons aperh cori, ppovnoews 
dé dperi ovk Eat, GAN’ @s Koixev, adtd te eotily dpern. I ought to add 
that Rassow (orsch. p. 124 note) gives his opinion very strongly in 
favour of Prantl’s view that copia and ¢pdvnois are the only intel- 
lectual dpetat, properly so called, recognised in the Sixth Book. 


Srohj er yap Kal Sdé evddxerar SrapedsecOar] What is here b.17. 
implied is expressed fully in ch. 6. § 2—ei d) ois dAnOctoper Kat 
pydemote Srapevddpeba mepl ra pr evdexdueva 7 Kal evdexdpeva Gras 
Zyew, emiornpn «al ppdvncis éote Kal copia kai vods «.7.d. In what 
sense, then, are all these ¢£es said to be 27fallible? Nois is infallible 
as the immediate perception of dévaipera or daha: see Mer. ©, Io. 
1051 b, 24, and other passages quoted in note on vi. 2. 2, a.21. “Em- 
oriun is infallible inasmuch as the truths which it apprehends, or of 
which it is the apprehension, are such as, if seen at all, are clearly 
seen for what they are, and leave no room for the supposition that 
they might be seen otherwise—see § 2 below, wavres yap tohapBa- 
vopev, & émiotdpeba, pr evdéxerOar dAdos Exew. Zopia is infallible, 
because it is vots kal émornuyn (ch. 7. § 3). But in what sense 
can the éée.s which have to do with ra evdexdpeva dhras Exew be said 
to be infallible? We are saved the trouble of trying to answer 
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this question as regards réxvy, for réxvn does not appear in the 
corrected list of infallible ges given in ch. 6. § 2, and it is stated 
in ch. g. § 7 that there are degrees of excellence in it—réyvns pev 
Zorw dpern, and implied that involuntary, as well as voluntary 
Guapria is possible in it—év pév réxvn 6 éxdv dpapravev aiper@repos 
(sc. 709 dkovolos duaprdvovros). We have therefore only to explain 
how ¢pévnois, concerned as it is with ra évdeydueva GAdos exer, is 
infallible. The explanation seems to be that ¢pévyors is correlated 
with the perfect organisation of the whole moral nature—Z£. JV. vi. 
12. 10 advvarov ppdvysov evar py dvra adyabdv. Spdvnors is the con- 
sciousness of what goodness requires for its preservation. This 
consciousness is always present with the good man, and authorita- 
tive in him. An artist may forget his art, because it is only a part 
of himself—like a limb which may be cut off, leaving the body 
alive; but pdynows is the good man himself—a second nature, 
which, having once put on, he cannot put off—Z. lV. vi. 5. 8 
GAG py ov8 Ekis pera Adyou pdvov' onpcioy & sre ANOn THs TocadTys 
eLews Cort, ppovncews & ovk éorw. It directs him unerringly in the 
interest of the noble life, as instinct directs an animal in the interest 
of the physical life. There is indeed nothing exceptional in ‘ the 
infallibility of the good man’ (see #. M. iii. 4. 4, 5—6 orovdaios 
yap €xaora kpiver dpOds, kai ev Exdoros Tadnbés a’T@ paiverar ... SoTEp 
kavdy kal pérpov adrav dv); every organism knows infallibly how to 
be itself. 


Srodt per] drdanyus is a véew or assumption, whether true or false: 
see Bonitz, Me?. p. 41—‘ Significat iroAauBdvew sumere et statuere 
aliquid pro vero, sive illud est verum sive secus.’ It is sometimes 
reached mediately as the conclusion of a syllogism—6rav 8a ovddo- 
yeopov AGBy THY imodnYw, Sometimes is taken up immediately—érav 
dmhas UmohdByn imdpxev 7) py brdpxew (see An. Post.i. 16. 79 b. 24) 
in the latter case it may amount either to émorhpn dvarddexros— 
defined in An. Post, i. 33. 88 b. 7 as trans tis duécou mpordcews 
(se. kat dvaykaias), or to défa as defined in the same passage (89 a. 
2-4)—Netmerar ddgav etvar wept 7d aAnOes pev 7 Wei8os, evdexdpevov dé 
kai ddAws Exew" todto 8 eotlv imddnis tis duéoov mpordcews Kal Hy) 
dvaykaias. It would thus appear that taddnus is a term of very wide 
application: cf de An. iii. 3. 427 b. 24 toi 3 Kal adris Tis bmoAHWews 
Stapopal, emornyn kat dd£a Kat ppdvnors kal ravavtia rovrav: and E. NV. 
Vi. 9. 7 7 edBoudia ety dy dpOdrns 4 Kad Td cvuhépor mpos TO TéAos, O8 7 
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ppdvnots adnoijs irddyWis éorw. In the section before us (vi. 3. 1), 1180 b. 17. 
however, inédnys is evidently used in a specific sense as equivalent 
to do£a, the standing opposite of émornpn: see An. Post. i. 33. 89 a. 
5 9 Te yap dd£a aBeBaov Kai f iors 4 rovavrn* mpos d€ rovrots ovdels 
oterat Sokdfew drav oinrar ddivarov dddws exew, GAN erictacba adrN 
érav eivar peév ovtas, ov pry GANA Kal GAdos ovdey Kove, Tére doéatew, 


G ~ \ , od 3 OL a] > , 
@S$ TOU MEV TOLOVTOU o&av ovoayv, TOU °) avaykalouv ETLOTH PNY. 


2 , 4 LJ . 
§ 2. émorhpn pev obv «.7.0.] See An. Post. i. 2.71 b. 9 éxioracba b. 18. 
A DJ ‘a lol > 
d€ oidpel Exacroy dmd@s, GAA pa) Tov GodioTiKdy Tpdrroy Tov KaTd oUp/E- 
B , oy / > Bu a 6 I Siw A ‘ i” La) Lg 
nkos, Oray thy T airiav olmpeba ywookew Sv iy rd mpaypa éeorw, dre 
> , ; > , % A z a“ a 
exeivov aitia €or, kal py evdexeoOa Todr dddws eyew. AnAov Tolvuy Gre 
an Th » lege) > 
Towovrov TiTd eriaragOai ere’ Kal yap of py emorapevot Kal of emiordpevot 
€ ‘ 7] °” 
ot pev otovrar avirol ovtas exe, of 8 emiorapevor Kal Exovow, Sore ov 
~ > ‘ a a » & > 
dmh@s €orivy emiotnpn, Toor advvaroy addws exe. Ei pev ody kal erepds 
BT PS Dg a 
eqtt Tov emiotacOa tpdros, VaTepov epodpev, capev Se kat Ov dmodei~ews 
? > 
cidéva, "Amdderk b€ eyo ovddoyicpoy emiotnpovikdy. Emuornpovixoy 
. ry A a 
de Aéyw Kal’ Ov Tq exew adrov émioraueOa, Ei roivuv €ari rd émicrac ba 
e ” Nee ‘ ‘ > \ > r ? > lat > 9 \ 
otoy €Oepev, avaykn Kal tH amodekrunny emvotnpny e& ddnOav 7 eivar Kal 
Tpotav Kal duécwy Kal yyropyswrepwy Kal mporépav kal aitioy Tov cupmepdo- 
e MA \ ” ‘ eect ‘ Poa - 8 ts AA ‘ 
patos’ oUTw yap ecovrat kal ai dpxat oiketar Tov Seckyupevov, ZvdAdoyiopos 
‘ A »” A EA , > 50 8 > * . > A Ul 
pev yap €orat kal avev rovtav, amddegis © ov Eora’ ov yap Toimoe 


eTLOTHBNY. 


tais Spoudryow] ‘the various analogical and inaccurate uses of b, 19. 
the word “knowledge”’ (Grant). In the strict sense émorjyn is 
dmodeuxrexn, as described in An. Post. i. 2 quoted in last note: but 
politics, and many other mpaypareiat dealing with ra evdexdpeva Gros 
éyew (where there can be no dmdde£is—see L. LV. vi. 5. 3), are called 
émorijuat in a loose sense. ‘They are ‘branches of knowledge.’ 


bray Zw Tod Oewpetv yévnta| He means that a concrete thing is b. 21. 
known for certain to exist, or be of a certain kind, only when it is 
actually present to our observation; whereas a necessary truth 
is apprehended as being always what it is now apprehended to be: 
cf. Top. V. 3-131 b. 21 dmay yap 70 aiaOnrov Eo ywopevoy tis alcOnoews 
ddndov yiverar’ apaves yap éorw ei ere imdpxet, dia 70 TH alcOnoes povoy 
yvopifer ba. 

2& dvdyxns| In Met. A. 5, rd €& dvdykns as (x) pay evdexdpevor Gras b. 22. 
gyew is distinguished from (2) rd dvev 08 ode evdexerat, (3) 7d Biaov, 
and (4) 9 dmddeks, or syllogistic conseguentia : cf. Met, A. 4. 1072 b. 

D2 
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b. 24. 
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11 (where no. 4 is omitted) 7d yap dvaykaiov . , . 76 pev Bia ort mapa 
rhv Spphy, Td dé ob ovk dvev Td €d, Td b€ pH evdexdpevoy Gdos aN 
dmdGs :—2.c, To pi) evdeyduevov Aros eyew (e.g. a mathematical 
truth) is dvaykaiov 2m zéseif: the other kinds distinguished are 
avaykaia e& imobécews—see Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34. 


didiov dpa] If 2& dvayxns in the sense of py evdexdpevoy aros exe, 
then del: see Phys. ii. 5. 196 b. 10 émesdy) épGpev Ta pev del @oavTas 
ywopeva ta Se &s emt wodd, avepdv re ovderépov Tovrwv airia H ToXn 
éyeras ode 7d dad TdxNS, ovTE TOD e& avdyKns Kal dei ovTE TOU ws Ent 
mort: cf, Met. E. 2. 1026 b. 27 émet ody earl ey Trois ovo. Ta pev ael 
doattas éxovta Kal e& dvdykns, ov Ths Kata 7d Biavoy Aeyouévns, GAN’ iy 
héyouev TH pry evdéxecOa GAdws, «7.4. The Divine Power which 
moves the mparos odpavds, and with it all things, is otcia didwos 
dxivnros—see Met. A. 6. 1071 b. 5, and 7.4072 a, 23. So also pure 
form, as it is studied in the mathematical sciences, is didioy: see 
EL. N- iii. 3. 3 wept 89 rév aidiav, oddels Bovdeverat, otov wept Tod Kéopou 
i) ris Suapérpou kal rs mAcupas, Ore dovppetpor: Phys. iv. 12. 222 a. 6 


> 32 0553) 
TO dovppetpopy eivat thy Sudpetpoy del eoTw. 


ta yap e§ dvdyknys dvta d&mwhOs| as distinguished from ra dvaykaia 
ta €€ imodécews: see Phys. ii. 9. 199 b. 34 7d 8 e& avdynns mérepov e& 
trobécews tmdpxe. i) Kal dmvds x.t.A, Lf a saw is to cut, ‘it is” 
necessary that’ it should be made of iron (Phys. ii. 9. 200 a. 12)— 
e& imobécews 6) 75 dvayxaiov, Here the ‘ necessity’ is extrinsic—‘zf 
we are to have cutting, it is necessary to have iron.’ But the truths 
of mathematics are dvayxaia ém\@s—necessary without qualification, 
in themselves, z.¢. their necessity is intrinsic: see Ze/, A. 5. 1015 b. 9 
Tay pev O1) Erepov attiov Tod dvaykaia elval, Tov O€. ovdEer, dda Od radra 


ig Py 3. 2 > / a A cal A ¢ > cos 2 ae Led > bd " 
eTEpa €OTLV e€ avaykns. @OTE TO TPWTOV Kal KUPLMS avayKalov TO amobv €OTL, 


TA 8 Gidia dyévnta Kal dpbapta] See Med. N. 3. 1091 a, 12 dromov 
d€ Kal yéveow rroveiv aidiov dvrav: Z. 8. 1033 b. 17 TO pev obdv Eidos 7} 
ovoia Neyduevov od yiyverar: Z. 10. 1035 a. 27 doa b€ pi ovveiAnmra TH 
UAy GAN’ dvev Uns, dv of Adyou Tod eldovs pdvov, radra S ov pbetperat, }} 
das f ovror otro ye: Z, 15. 1039 b. 20 ene & 7 ovdola érépa 75 Te 
gvvorov kal 6 Adyos* Aéyo 8 Ste pev otras eat odola ody TH An ovverdnp- 
pévos 6 Adyos, 7 S€ 6 Aédyos Gros. Soa pev ody ovTw éyovTaL, ToUT@Y pév 
éort POopa Kai yap yéveois, rod b€ Adyou ovk eotw ovras Sore Pbeipe- 
aba? ovd€ yap yéveots (od yap ylyverar 7d oikia eiva GANG Td TIDE TH olkig), 
aan’ dvev yevéoews kai POopas ciot Kai vdK eioly, 
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§ 3. ere BiBanry . .. cuddoyropa] See An. Post. it. 71a. 1 Maca 
dackaNla kat raca pdbnors Stavontiey ék mpovmapxovons yiverat yvdoews. 
Pavepov S€ roiro Oewpodow emi wacdv' ai te yap paOnparixal tov 
emotnpay dia tovTov Tod tporov mapaylvovrat kal Trav dAov éxdorn TEXV@Y, 
‘Opoiws dé kal rept rods Néyous of re dud ovANOyopaY Kal of O° emayayns’ 
audorepor yap Sid mpoywockopévev rowdvra tiv Sidackadlay, of pév 
AapPavovres Os mapa Evvievray, of Sé Seuvovres td KaOddov bia Tod SAAov 
civat Tb Ka Exacrov. ‘Qoaitas kat of pytopiKol cvpmeiOovew" 7} yap 81a 
mapaderypdrav, 6 €or éemaywyn, i) 8¢ évOvpnudrov, dmep €orl ovdrdoyiopds. 
Grant, after quoting the above passage, says—‘ what Aristotle had 
said of dialectical arguments (rovs Adyous) Eudemus applies to 
science, which he accordingly asserts to be sometimes inductive. 
His further assertion that the principles of deductive science are 
obtained by induction is inconsistent with the conclusion of chap- 
ter vi [z.e. eimerar voiy eivar rv dpyov|, though it agrees with Arist. 
An. Post. ii. 19 [100 b. 12 voids av ety rev dpyor]. Whether the 
two statements 7 emaywyn apxn éore kal rod KaOodov and vodv civar Trav 
apxv are really ‘inconsistent’ will be examined under chap. 6. § 2. 


év tots dvahutiKois Aéyonev] ‘This is a general mode of ex- 
pression, not a particular reference’ (Grant). For the ‘Analytics’ 
of Eudemus see Fritzsche, Zh. Lud. Prolegom. p. xvi, and Grant's 
Ethics, vol. i. Essay i. p. 32 (4th edition). 


Sv émaywyfs| Aristotle’s treatment of émaywyy may be brought 
under three distinct heads:—(1) In Am. Pos?. ii. 19 he treats 
it psychologically, giving a sketch of the process by which 
general notions are gradually formed in the mind out of the data 
of sense: (2) in An. Prior. ii. 23 he treats it formally, supplying 
a syllogistic formula for the inductive process, to correspond with 
that already found for the deductive process: and (3) in Zo. i. 
12, 13, ii. 10, 11 certain dpyava 80 dv ebmopyoopey ovAdoyiopor, and 
certain rémou, are explained which remind us of the Luductive Methods 
of Modern Logic. It is in these chapters of the Zofzcs (in which 
the word émaywyf seldom occurs), and in the chapter on mapdderyza, 
An. Prior. ii, 24, rather than in An. Prior. ii. 23 (on the inductive 
syllogism) that we must look for Aristotle’s real contribution’ to the 
‘Logic of Induction.’ The so-called inductive syllogism of Az. 
Prior. ii. 23, being é& érdvtwv, misrepresents a process which results, 


1 Bacon seems to take no account of this contribution. 
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b. 27. 


1139 b. 27. 


b. 28 


b. 29. 
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not in demonstrated truth, as the deductive syllogism does, but in 
moral, or practical certainty. 


cuddoytopo] defined Az. Prior, i. 1. 24 b. 18 as Adyos Vo 
rebévrav Twav Erepdv Te TeV Ketmevov €& dvaykns cupBalver TO TavTa eivat, 

A pev Sh eraywyh dpxy éote Kat tod Ka@ddou] L.> and Ald. read 
dpyjs, and © seems to omit cai. Kai may have been introduced, to 
make the clause coherent, by a scribe who read dpyjs. If the 
genitive roo kaOddov depends on dpyz, it is difficult to explain kai: if 
xat be retained, it seems necessary to render—‘ Induction is the 
beginning, and is concerned with the universal’—not a very 
satisfactory rendering, I think. 


cioly dpa dpxat é& Gv... émaywyh dpa] See An. Post. i. 3.72 b. 
18 ‘Hyeis bé hapev ote racav emotnpny amodekrixyy eivat, dAAG THY TOY 
duéoov avarddektov, Kal rové’ dre dvaykaioy, havepdv’ ei yap dvdyKn peév 
éricracOa ta mpdrepa Kal €€ dv 7) amdderés, iotrarar dé wore Ta dpeoa, 
raor dvanddekta avaykn «iva, Taira tT obv orm héyopev, Kal ov pdvoy 
ertoTnunv GANG Kal apxiy emothpns civar Tid shaper, 7 TOs Spovs yvwpi- 
Conev, The words émaywy) dpa are regarded by Trendelenburg 
(Zitstor. Beitr. zur Phil. vol. ii. 367) as a gloss. In the parallel 
passage JZ. M/. i. 34. 1197 a. 21 éemaywyn is not mentioned—7 pev 
yap emotnpn tTav per’ amobdeiEcws dvTwv eortiv, ai 8 dpxai dvarddetkroe: 
nor in the passage just quoted from Az. Post. i. 3.72 b. 18. But 
surely we must retain émaywy7 dpa, unless we are prepared to reject 
7 pev O1 eraywyn apxn €ore Kat Tod KaOddov. It seems to be impossible 
to distinguish between ‘Eudemus’ and ‘Aristotle’ here. Both 
ascribe the principles of syllogism, sometimes to émaywyn, sometimes 
to vovs, Aristotle, at any rate, saw so little inconsistency in this, 
that he even gives us the two explanations within the limits of the 
same immediate context—Az. Post. ii. 19. 100 b. 3 Ajov 8% Gre Hiv 
Ta TpOra enaywyn yvopifew dvayKaiov’ Kat yap Kal alcOnois ovTw Td 
kaOddov épmouet. ere S€ Trav mepl tiv Sidvoray E€ewv, ais ddybedvouer, ai 
pev del ddndeis eioly, ab dé émdéxovrar rd Weddos, otov ddéa Kai Noytopés, 
adn & det envothun Kal voids, Kal odd€ev emvothuns akpyBéorepov GAXo yévos 
jj vods, ai & dpxal rév drodelécwv yropporepar, emiotnpn 8 daca pera 
Adyou €oTi, Tay dpxav emiorhun pév odk dy etn, emet & oddév aAnbearepor 
evdexerar efvar emorhuns i) vodv, vods dy ein rev dpxdv, & Te TovTev 
gkorover Kat dri amodei$ews dpxi ok amddeéis, Sor’ o¥8’ emuorhpns 
emaotnuy. el oov pndev Gddo map’ emiarhuny yevos Exopev aAnOés, vors dv 
<iy emtornuns dpxn. No explanation of vois dy ei rv dpydv can be 
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right which fails to take account of a passage like the following—- 1139 b. 29. 
An, Post. i. 18. 81 a. 38 gavepdy 8€ Kat dru, ef tus alcOnots éxédourev, 
dvdykn kal emioThuny Tid ekdeAourévat, hy advbvarov haBeiv, elrep pavOdvopev 
i) €maywyn i) drodeiEer, fats 8 h pev dndderéis ex Tdv Kabddov, 4 8 éra- 
yoy €k Tay Kata pepos’ advvarov Sé Td Kabddov Gewpnoat pt) Sv éraywyijs, 
émel kal 7a €& apaipécews Neysueva Cora dv emaywyhs yopiysa moveiv, Ore 
Umdpxer ExdoT@ yéver Ema, kal ef py xopiord éotw, 7 Towvd) exacroy, 
énaxOnvar S€ pt) €xovras alabnow ddivarov. réav yap Kad’ exacroy 7 
aioOnoiss ov yap évdéxerar aBeiv adtev thy emorhpnv’ ovre yap ex Tov 
kaddXov dvev emaywyijs, ovre SC eraywyis dvev ris aicOncews. See below, 
note on ch. 6. § 2, a. 7. 


§ 4. fis drodeukriny, kat doa, adda mpoodroprtdueba ev tots dva- b. 31. 
Autikois.] See Ax. Post.i. 2.71 b. g—a passage quoted above, § 2 
note émorypy, b. 18. 


Stay yap... €eu thy émuotnuny.| Scientific knowledge is realising b. 33. 
a truth as the necessary consequence of premisses which are clearly 
known, z.e. more clearly known than the conclusion established by 
means of them: for if they were not more clearly known, how 
could the conclusion be established by means of them? It would 
pe independent of them. It would be knowledge without proof— 
‘accidental knowledge.’ The language here resembles closely that 
of An. Post. i, 2. 72 a. 25—émel b€ Set motedew re Kal «idéva 7d 
mpaypa TO Towdroy €xew cvddopopoy dv Kadodpev ddder~w, eore S ob- 
ros T@ Tad’ etvar €& Gv 6 avAdAOyiopds, avdyKn py pdvoY Mpoywaookew 
Ta mpara, } mdvra i} ea, GAd Kal paddov* det yap Ov & imdpyet 
éxaorov, ékeivo paddov Umdpxet, oiov Ov 6 dudoduer, exeivo pidov paddov, 
dor cimep iopev dia Ta mpa@ta Kal morevouer, Kdkeiva topev Te kal 
muorevopev paddov, Ore de exeiva kal ra Vorepov. ovdx oldv te dé 
muorevery paddov dv oidev, a py Tvyxdver pyre cidds pyre Bedtwov 
Svaxeipevos 4) ef erdyxaven cidds. oupByaerar dé rodro, ei py Ts Mpoyra- 
cera Tov SC dndderkiv muotevdvtmv’ paddov yap avdykn moTevew Tais 
dpxais 4} mdcats 4 tit rod oupmepdoparos, roy dé péAdovra eEew tH 
emorhpny thy dC dmodelEews od pdvov Sei ras dpxas wadrov yrwpifew Kai 
padXov adrais morevew i) TO Sexvypéve, GAA pnd Gddo airo ToT OTEpov 
elvat pndé yvopyeorepov rev dytixetpévev tais dpxais, €£ &v éorar ovddo- 
yiopos 6 tis évavrias dmdrns, elmep det Tov emiaTdpevoy amas épeTatrerotov 


2 
€.val, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


"In the sphere of the contingent, or that which can be otherwise, making and 
doing are to be distinguished. The habit of reasoning truly, where the making 
of something ts concerned, is Art. The artist sees how something, which may or 
may not be, shall be produced, the principle residing in himself, the maker, and 
not in the thing that ts being made ; for art is not concerned with things that 
exist or come into existence of necessity ; nor is tt concerned with the products 
of nature, for they have their principle in themselves. There is a sense im 
which chance and art are concerned with the same things. ‘ Art loves chance 
and chance loves art. Art, then, is a habit of reasoning truly where something 
is being made (while the man who ts without art reasons falsely), and operates 
tn the sphere of the contingent. 


§ 2. Erepov] roinous is an évépyeva dreAjs—it has an €pyov map’ adr: 
mpagéts iS an évépyeta which is its own réAos: see notes ONi. I. I, 2: 
of. M. M. i. 34. 1197 a. 3 0d rabrd 7 momtixdy Kal mpakTikdy, ToY per 

\ cas > , \ \ r 2 ca * \ \ > \ 
yap TointiK@v é€oTi TL Tapa THY Toinow AANo Tédos, olov Tapa THY oiKOOO- 
puny, emeidn €otiv mointixy oikias, oikia avtjs TO TéAOS Tapa THY Toinat, 
dpoiws emt texTromKns Kal Tv G\Awy Tov TouTiKov' ent O€ TOY TpaKTiKa@y 

oy, = e 
ovk eat Ado ovOey Téhos map’ aitny THy mpakw, oiov mapa Td KOapicew 


> ~ a 
ovk €aTw Gddo Tédos ovOEv, GAN airs TovTO Téos, 7) evepyeia Kal 7 mpakts. 


eEwrepikots Aéyous| See note oni. 13.9. Eustrat. has—e€wrepixovs 
& dvopdger Adyous ods €Lw@ ris Noyixjs mapaddcews Kowds Ta FANON padi. 


fy peta Aéyou éfis| pera Adyov is opposed to dAoyos in Mes. ©. 2. 
1046 b. 2, and is really = Aoyeds, as that adjective is used by the 
later Aristotelians in the sense of ‘ rational.’ 


81d 088€ wepréxerat im &AAHAwv] Ramsauer remarks that this is 
inconsistent with vi. 2. 5—atrn (1 mpaxrixy) yap Kai ris rourexqs apxet, 
and thinks that the writer of the present chapter cannot have had 
ch. 2. § 5 before him. 


§ 3. rep] ‘A logical formula implying identity or convertibility 
of terms’ (Grant). Eustrat. ad loc. has—rd 8¢ Smep dndodv xeirar 76 
ovowwdas Katnyopciobar Ths olkodopixis thy Téxvqv, Kal Tov Spiopdy adris* 
ws et tis héyer tov dvOpomdy tu CGov eivat, kal Smep odoia tus epapvxos 
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aioOnrikn’ Oud TO Kal pé t dv Co ov a DS Et is yé 

NTUKN O Kat fEpos elvat TOV Cw@ov Tov avOpwroy ws Eidos eis yevos 1140 a. 7. 
\ a“ > 4 ey ls a cal a 

TO (Gov avaepdpevov’ exacroy yap tev «idav Sep ri éote Td yévos adrod" 
a-@ A A S / Aa ~ 

Tod Grep Ondovvtos THY ovcLwdy KaTnyopiay Tov yévous KaTa Tov Etdous’ Kal 

< > iP > > “ a , ~ > 

@s TaUToOp Early elev Omep Ti C@ov etvar TOY avOpwmTor, Kal Orrep TLVa OvoiaY 

a” vy > 6 , 4 \ \ > A! ct > ~ a / 

exyuxov atoOntikny, ovr kal tiv oikodomixyy radtov eimetv eivar téxyny 

, ,o@ ¢ A A , -. 
Twa, Kal Omep E€w Twa peta Ab-you TroinTiKHY, os Tod Spov TovTov e&icdovTos 


Mpos THY TEXNY Kal dvr.oTpepovros. See note on Vii. 13. 1 Smep, b. 6. 


peta Adyou dAyPods| Where we have réyvy, as distinguished from a. 10. 
drexvia (see below, § 6), the calculation, or Adyos, which dudvora 
mountixn goes through, consists of ideas following one another in the 
true order—z. é. in the order of the steps which actually constitute 
‘the making’ of the thing. 


§ 4. mepi yéveow] See An. Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 8 (7d kaOddov) réxyys a 11. 
apx7) Kal émuornuns, eav pev mept yeveow réxvns, éav Sé mepl TO dv, emioTH- 
pys. But dvors is also epi yéveow: accordingly, to define the pro- 
vince of réxvy, it is necessary to add—as the writer does here—év 
H Gpxn év TO Totodvtt GANA py ev TH mrovovpéerm: cf. Met. A. 3. 1070 a. 
7 7 pev ovv réxvn apxr ev GAg, 7 Se Hvars apxy ev aire: Phys. ii. 8. 
199 b. 28 ef evyy ev rH Evd@ 4H vavTnyiKn, Spoiws dv pice emoiet. 
Eustratius has the following note here—éors yap ideiv kat rv piow 
Tept yeveow evepyodoav, GAN 4 pev hors evrds ovoa kal did TOY TopdTov 
xX@podca ovTas év adrois évepyei, 7 S€ TéxvN OvK evTds OvGAa GAN exTos TOY 
copdatov mepl & karayiverat, oUrws ev avtois evepyel, kal ovTws adtois Ta 
Texynta €idn evriOnow® ekros yap 7 avdpiavromoitiKn Tod xadkod, Kal 7) 
Texroviky) Tov EvAov' €v Tois Texviras 8 otoat Kal dupa, ovre Kwovou Ta 


€ ? \ Wo \ 2A AY \ > , \ wn 4 
brokeipeva, Oud Kal eros a’T@v Kata Thy émupaveray Ta €tdn TepiTieacty. 


kai 76 Texvate Kat Oewpetv] Bek.?, Fritzsche, Rams., and Susem., 
following Muretus, bracket the second xai. Muretus says: ‘deleo 
xai, ubi enim docuit quid sit réxvy, statim addit quid sit rexvdgew.’ 


§ 5. éwel Sé moinous . . . mpdgews etvar] Rassow (Lorsch. p. 43) 2 16. 
brackets this sentence as an interpolation. 


kal tpdmov twa wept Ta adtdé eotiv 4H TUXy Kal H Téxvy] rdxn and a. 17. 
mpaéis (moinots or réxvy being included under mpagts, see JE IN She 2 
5) operate in the same sphere, viz. in that of 7a xara mpoaipeow yry- 
vopeva everd tov (see Phys. ii. 5. 196 b. 18). Where a man uses his 
intelligence to do or make something, he generally succeeds—z. e. 
the result which follows is caused by him. But sometimes a result 
(good or bad) which he did not contemplate makes its appearance. 


1140 a.17. 


a. 21, 
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Of this Chance is the cause. He ploughs in order to raise a crop, 
and he turns up a treasure—‘ by chance’: see Phys. il. 5. 197 a. 
5 Ondov dpa Ore 4 TUXN alria Kara GupBeByKds ev Tois KaTa Mpoaipeow TOY 
évexd tov, 610 mepl rd adTd Sudvoia Kal TUN’ yap mpoaipects ovK Gvev 
diavolas: ii. 6. 197 b. 1 9 pev yap TvxN Kal rd dd Tixns éotlv doors Kal TO 
edruyjoat dv bmdpéevev kat dos mpakis. Sid kal_dvdykn wept ra mpakra eivat 
ri roxnv’ onpetov & Se Soxet H#roe ravrov eivar TH evoaipovia 1) evTvxia 7 eyyus, 
7 © eddapovia mpaéis tis' edrpakia yap. S06’ érdaous pn evdexerar mpaka, 
ovd€ 7d dnd TUxNS TL motRoaL, Kal did TOdTO ovTE AYuxov ovd€ey ore Anpiov 
ovre maidloy ovdév moved dd ToxNs, Ore OvK exeL Mpoaiperw* ovd edTuxia OVS 
aruxia imdpyer rovrous, ef pr Kal’ spoudrnra, Tixn and mpaéis (the latter 
including zoinois) are thus mepi ra aira, réxn Operating irregularly to 
produce or frustrate results which mpa&s produces regularly. There 
is a special sense, however, in which rixn and réxvy (réxvn being dis- 
tinguished from pas) may be said to be wepi ra aird. Tvdxn seems 
to cooperate with and favour (écrepée) réxyn, as it does not favour 
mpaéts. ‘This is because mpagéis is a more perfect expression of 
reason, or the organising principle, than réexyn. pags is the 
realisation of the rational personality itself. But réxvy realises 
its good in an external épyov, and the «édos which it imposes on 
thn is only a surface form—very different from the forms, 
penetrating to the very heart of the vAyn, which vows and apery 
produce (cf E.V. ii. 6. 9 9 8 dper maons réxvns akpiBeotépa Kal 
ducivav éeotly Sorep kal 9 piows: Met. A. 3. 1070 a. 7 9 pev ody Téxvy 
apxy év adr, 7 O€ vows dpxy év ad’rH). Téxyn is a weak principle 
which cannot succeed unless the underlying t\y»—the element of 
irrationality and accident—be favourable. Thus its greatest 
triumphs are often unexpected. The exigency of a rhyme suggests 
a beautiful turn of thought; ‘a mere accident’ gives the world 
a great mechanical invention. But though, for this reason, réyy 
Owes more to rixn than mpagis does, we must not forget that the 
highest mpa&s—eddaporia, needs edrvxia, and that the fundamental 
mpagis—the physical life of plant and animal—is often most vigorous 
when some ‘accidental’ variation has given a new direction to 
inherited tendency. 


§ 6. | 8 drexvia todvavtiov pets Adyou WeuBods mowntiKh és] 
When the unskilful man tries to make something, he realises the 
steps of the operation ‘ falsely.’ He goes to work ‘in the wrong 
way.’ 
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CHAPLER. Vv. 


ARGUMENT. 


Prudence comes next: in order to understand what it ts, let us look at 
the characteristics of the people who are deemed prudent. . It would appear to be 
characteristic of the prudent man to be able to deliberate well about the things 
that ave good and expedient for himself, not in the narrow sense of good 
Jor health or strength, but in the general sense of good for the life of the noble 
citizen. Now no man deliberates about things which are necessarily what they 
are, nor about things which it is not in his own power to do. Accordingly 
prudence will not be science, or art—not science, because its olject—that which 
7s done—ts contingent ; not art, because making and doing are generically dis- 
tinct. It remains, then, that prudence is the faculty of reasoning truly where 
something is being done, its sphere being that of man’s good and evil. The end 
of doing is not something different from the doing ; it 7s well-doing ; whereas 
the end of making is something different from the process of making. Pericles 
may be taken as an exanrple of the prudent man, as popularly understood—the 
man who has the faculty of seeing what ts good for himself and for others in the 
State and the family. Hence too owppootvn gets tts name amd Tod ode Thy 
ppovnow, because tt ‘ preserves’ a man’s conception of what 7s good—a concep- 
tion, or principle, which differs from a scientific conception, or principle, 
in being distorted and vitiated by pleasure and pain—for in conduct the 
end aimed at ts the principle, and the man who has been vitiated by pleasure or 
pain ts, because so vitiated, blind to the good end. Prudence, then, ts a rational 
habit, which forms true conceptions about what is good for man, and issues in 
moral action. It ts a virtue or excellence, not an art ; for we speak of excel- 
lence in art, but not of excellence in prudence ; and in art voluntary error ts 
better than involuntary, whereas in the sphere of prudence and of the moral 
virtues voluntary error is worse. It is the excellence of that division of the 
rational part of the soul, which forms opinions, or deals with probabilities. 
But it is not merely a rational habit: for a merely rational habit may be lost ; 
but prudence ts never lost. 


§1.] From hence onwards the Sixth Book may be thought to 
justify better its place in an Ethical Treatise. It will now be con- 
cerned mainly with Reason as ‘the Moral Faculty’: but see note 
on ch. 1. §§ 1-4. 


mept 5é ppovijoews] Grant has an important note here, in which 
he traces the history of the doctrine of ppévyovs down to the form 
which it takes in this Book :—‘ Plato (Phaedo 79 D) identified the 


1140 a. 24. 


1140 a. 24. 


a. 28. 


a. 30. 


a. 31. 


a. 33. 
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moral consciousness with philosophy ’—z.e. he made ¢pdvnors 
identical with copia—‘ With Aristotle @pédvnots was gradually coming 
to assume its distinctive meaning, as practical wisdom, being 
described in the Politics T. 2. 1244 b. 25 as ‘the only virtue 
properly belonging to a ruler’—7z.e. as ‘practical wisdom, but in 
a broad general sense with reference to state affairs rather than to 
individual life’: while ‘in the present Book we have the Eudemian 
exposition and development of Aristotle’s theory, which entirely 
contrasts ¢pdynows with copia, and limits the former to the regulation 
of individual life.’ See also Grant’s £¢hics, Essay iii. vol. 1. p. 194. 
I cannot agree with Grant that in this Book pévnors is limited to 
the regulation of individual life; nor do I think that in the Pokiics 
it is denied to the individual as managing for himself his own 
private affairs—(if this is the import of Grant’s remark, quoted 
above, on its place in the Politics), but only to the individual, gud 
dpxéuevos. We shall have opportunities, however, of returning to 
these points in subsequent notes. 


Oewpyoavtes tivas héyouev tods ppoviwous| For this method of 
enquiry Fritzsche compares £ lV. iv. 3. 2 duapéper 8 ovOev rhv ebw 


Rh aN Nee he a 
1) TOV KaTa THVv ef OKOTFELY, 


mpds 76 € Liv ddos| Ch £.V. vi. 9. 7 mpos rd rédos 7d amas. 
Bekker omits é\@s with Kb, All other MSS. read it (or ddov). As 
I have had occasion to remark before, the omzsstons of K> count 
for little; and Rassow (orsch. p. 62) is undoubtedly right when 
he says—‘ dds, das kaum entbehrlich ist, hatte Bekker meiner 
Ansicht nach aufnehmen sollen. Vgl. p. 1141 a. 12 eivar 5€ twas 


coors oidpeba dws, ov Kata pépos, ovd’ AAXo TL Godors.’ 
loa ’ Pepos, i 


§ 2, dv py éore téxvn|, because réyvn is concerned with sroinots, 
not with mpa£is, 


§ 3. Boudedetor 8 odels k.t..] See L. MV. iii. 3. 
pet’ &modetfews] See note on ch. 3. § 2 émornpy, b. 18. 


¢ A 
Gy 8 al dpxat évd€xovrar GANws exew, TovTwv py eo daddergis| 
See An. Post. i. 4. 73 a. 21 émel & ddvdvaroy ddXos éxew od eoriv 
emotnun amhds, dvaykaiov dy ein ro emuoryrov 7b Kara THY dmrodetKTiKiY 
emorhpny. drodeurixn & eotw fv exouev TH exe ardderEw* && dvaykaiav 
a 4 > ia 2 , 
apa ovddoyopes eorw 7 amddetéts. 
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mdvta yap évddxerar Kat Gddws exew] 7. ¢. all conclusions from con- 1140 a.35. 

tingent premisses are contingent; see Eustrat.—mdvra ra e& evdexo- 
pevav apydv ouvayspeva ovprepdopara évdexerat kal dAdws Zxew" TodTo & 
otk €otly amddeéis’ Ta yap dmodeuktixds ovprepawdpeva dAdos Sxew od 
evdexerat, The parenthesis beginning with mdvra, which Fritzsche, 
Michelet, Susemihl, and Bywater close with zyew, ought, as in 
Bekker’s text, to include kat od« gars Bovdretoacba epi trav e& 
avaykns dvroy, for, as Ramsauer points out, if these words belonged 
to the protasis, we should have pj, not od. 


§§ 4-8.] In these §§ the order is very confused. The following b. 4. 
rearrangement is offered, not as a reconstruction of the text as it 
may have originally stood, but as an attempt to make the meaning 
of the passage, as we now have it, clearer. It will be seen that 
I am indebted to Rassow (see Porsch. pp. 43-45, and 30-31), and 
to Susemihl (app. crit. ad Joc.), although I have ventured to take a 
line of my own:—1140 b. 3... dre GAXo 76 yévos mpdéews Kal TonTEws. 
THS pev yap Touoews erepov To TéAos, THs dé mpdkews od« dy cin’ Cote yap 
avtn 7 evmpakia Tédos. GAA phy Téxyns pev EoTw apern, Ppovnteas F 
ovk €oTw" Kal ev pev TéExvn 6 Eko Gpaptdver aiperarepos, mepl Se ppdynat 
Artov, @omep Kal wept tas aperds. SHAov ody Gre aperH Tis eaTl Kal ov 
réxyn. Svoiv & dvrow pepotv tas uxis Tov Adyov exydvrav, Oarépov dv «in 
apetn, Tod So€acrixov’ 7 te yap Sé£a mepl rd evdeysuevov Grws €xetv kal 7) 
ppdmnots. dot’ dvaykn tiv ppdvynow kw eivar pera Ndyou adAnO7 (ady Gods ?) 
mept Ta avOpamva ayaa mpaxtixny. 61d rodTo Tlepudéa Kal rods Tovovrous 
povipous oidpeba eivat, Ste Ta abrois dyaba kal ra Tois dvOpdros SvvavTat 
Gewpeiv’ civar S€ Tovovrovs ryyovpeba Tovs oiKxovopuiKods Kat rods ToNuTtKoUs. 
GANG piv odd Eéis pera Adyou pdvov' onpeiov 8 Gre AHOn THs pev ToLadTns 
ews tort, ppovnceas 8 ovk gorw. vOev kat tHv cwhpooimy Toit 
mpogayopevopey TH Gvdpatt, as odCovoav tiv hpdvnow ower S€ THY 
rovavtny imdAnWw. ov yap dracav inddnyuw SiapGeiper odd dtaorpepe 
76 0 Kal Aumnpdy, olov drt Td Tpiywvoy Svo0 dpbas Exe i) odK Exet, dhAa 
ras epi rd mpakrév. ai pev yap apxal tev mpakr&v 75 ob Evexa Ta mpakra, 
TG Se SeehOappevm SV Hdorny 7) Admnv edOds od gatvera dpxn, ovdé Sdeiv 
rovrov évexev ov6€ bid rod alpeioOar mdvra Kal mpdrrew® €ore yap 7 KaKia 
pOaprix) dpxjs. The points in the foregoing rearrangement which 
I would call attention to are—(1) one of the /wo clauses in which 
dpdynars is defined is omitted—viz. that in § 4, which differs from 
that in § 6 in adding kai xaxd, and in having ddy6q in a position in 
which it would be difficult to read ddyOovs: (2) téxvy and ppdrnors 


1140 b. 4. 


b, 10. 
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are contrasted in a continuous passage; and (3) the statement 
ANG pay od8 eis pera Adyov pdvov, with the onpuetov—é6re A7HOy povn- 
geas ovk éor, is brought into close connexion with the passage 
which explains the function of the moral és, cappocvrn, in ‘ pre- 
serving’ the ddnOjs tmddnyis of the zntellect mepi ra avOpamwa ayaOd, 
This rearrangement professes merely to make §§ 4-8 read more 
evenly. About the causes of their present unevenness—omissions, 
interpolations, transpositions, or double versions—I forbear to 
speculate. 


§ 4. ev &dnO4q] Rassow (Forsch. pp. 44, 45) calls attention to 
this strange conjunction. The definition of réyym at the end of 
ch. 4 is eéts rus pera Adyou GAnOods mounreKy: SO we Ought to have 
here iv perd Adyou adnOods mpaxrixynv. In § 6, however, dAnOovs is 
supported by good authority (r) and ought, I believe, to be read. 
The definition given here in § 4, with its cai xaxd (an addition sup- 
ported neither by § 1, nor by § 5%), and its ddn@) placed where 
adnOods would be unnatural, seems to be a late interpolation due 
to some one who thought proper to show that gpdvyors is a e&is 
peta Adyou fs ovK ~ors AHOn, by defining it as a ets &—AnOys pera 
Adyov. 


érepov 76 téAos| See ALM. i. 34. 1197 a. 4, quoted above in 
note on Vi. 4. 2. 1140 a. 2. 


otk dy ein| The corruption ov« dei is given by M> and accepted 
by Eustratius and Michelet, who explain that there are some 
mpagéers OF mpaxrikal réxvac With ends which, though not épya like the 
ends of the ourixal réxva, are still subservient to higher ends—as, 
e.g. the immediate end of riding is subordinate to victory. 


§ 5. Mepixhéa] Surely this is against Grant’s view (note on vi. 
5. I quoted above ad loc.) that the developed theory of the Sixth 
Book ‘limits ¢pévyovs to the regulation of individual life.’ Indeed, 
in his note on the présent §, Grant refers us to his note on ch. 8. 
§ 1, which treats of ‘the connection established by Eudemus 
between thought (2. e.»pémors) for the individual, for the family, 
and for the state.’ 


oixovopiKods | CCC has the strange blunder oikoupenkods. 


1 In Rhet. i. 9. 1366 b. 20 however we have—pédvnars 8 éorly dper? Siavolas, 
nad? jv eb BovreterOar SivavTm nept dyabav Kal KaKOv Tay eipyuévew els eddai- 
poviay. 
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Thy cwhpoodyyy .. . ds odtoucay thy dpdvqow] The editors quote 1140 b. 11. 
Plato, Cratylus 411 E coppocim d€ carnpia ov viv 8) éoxéupeba, 
ppovnceas. 


§ 6. thy rovadryy SwddynWw] tiv wept ra dvOpdro dyad Karaywvo- b. 12. 
Hevnv 7) ra kaxd (Eustratius). Pleasure and pain are the influences 
which interfere with the maintenance of that moral balance of 
which ¢péynos is the consciousness. Zedppoctrn, then, being the 
maintenance of the balance, gud endangered by the most pressing 
pleasures and pains, will ‘preserve’ dpdvyois in a special manner. 
The wide Platonic conception of cadpoctvy, however, as the 
opovora Of all the parts of the soul, seems also to be present to the 
writer's mind here, as well as the narrower Aristotelian conception 
of it as peadrns wept coparixas dovds Kal AVtas. Cf. with the doctrine 
of this passage that of Z. WV. i. 3—that the man whose md6y are 
not under moral control does not ‘know’ what is right and what 
is wrong, and that therefore (since maca Sidackadia kal maca padnors 
Siavonrixy ek mpovmapxovons yiverar yrooews) we must not begin to 
train him by the way of the intellect—rijs aodurixns od« Ear oiketos 
dxpoatis 6 véos’ dméipos yap Tév Kata Tov Biov mpa&cwv . . . ETL S€ Tois 
maGeoww akodovbnrikos Sv pataiws akovoetae Kal dvapeh@s . . . . Tois 
rowvros (2.¢. Tois kara mdbos Caow) dvdvnros 7 yvdors ylverat, Kabdmep 
Tois akparéow* Tois dé Kata Adyov tas dpékers morovpévors kal mpdrTovat 
morvapendes dy cin 1d wept tovtav eidéeva—L. LV. i. 3. $§ 5-7. It is 
only the ‘ good man’ who is pémpos, because the ‘ knowledge’ in 
virtue of which a man is called pdmpos is knowledge conducive 
to right action—knowledge upon which a man is prepared to act. 
The ‘knowledge’ with which the dxparys is credited is only 
formally ‘“knowledge’:—ovd r@ cidévar pdvov Ppdvipos adda kai TO 
mpakrixds’ 6 8 dkparns od mpaktikds (Z. NV. vii. 10. 2). But know- 
ledge which does not call for action—ofov éri 73 rpiywvoy K.r.A.—is 
accessible to good and bad men indifferently. In short, knowledge 
of an environment we ascribe only to the being which corresponds 
with that environment:—é omovdaios éxacra xpiver dpOds, Kat e€v 
éxdorots Tadnbes ait aivera (L. LV. iti. 4. 4). 


Sdo dp9ds] sc. yevias. b. 15. 


ai pev yap dpxat Kt] of LLM. vi. 12. 10 of yap ovddoyiopot Tay b. 16. 
mpakt&v apxiy exovres ciow, éreidi Todvde TO TéAos Kal TO adptoTov, 


~ 7 3 MU ies, ° > 
éridqrore bv (ZoTw yap Adyov xXApiy TO tuxdv) todro & ei py TH ayadG, od 


1140 b, 16. 
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daivera’ duacrpéper yap 4 poxOnpia kat SiapevdeoOar rove mepi ras 
mpaktixas dpxds, Sore davepov sre advvarov ppdvipoy eva py dvra 
ayaov. 

§ 7. téxvns pev Zor dperh, ppovjcews 8 od eorw] The Paraph. 
Heliodorus has—rijs péev réyyns fore kat Kakia Kal dpern’ Kat yap 
duvardy Kat ayabdv civar Texvirny Kal mornpor” ppovntews Oe oUTE Kakia 
eoTw (advvarov yap ppdvpdv twa cavdov eivat) oUTe apetn. avy yap 
éorw dpern dperh dé dperis ovk eotw, ov yap peadryns peodrntos: Cf. 
M. M.i. 34. 1194 a. 16 gorw & 7 ppdynors apery, ws Sdéevev av, ovk 
émuotipn (= réxym here). émawerolt ydp eiow of ppdvipor, 6 3 erawos 
dperas. ere & emotnpns pev maons apeti eotw, ppornocews dé dperi ovK 
€otw, GAN ws éorkev, add Ti eat apeTy. 

kat év pev texvy 6 éxdv. . . mept tas dpetds| The editors refer 
to Met, A. 29. 1025 a. 6, where the paradox tov éxdvra gavdoy 
Bedrio, maintained in App. Min. 373 C, is criticised. The 
Aristotelians seem to miss Plato’s point when he says that it is 
better to do injustice voluntarily than to do it involuntarily, They 
tell him ‘ that the analogy of the arts does not apply to the virtues. 
The man who voluntarily spells incorrectly is indeed a_ better 
speller than the man who involuntarily spells incorrectly (see Xen. 
Mem, iv. 2. 20 mérepov b€ ypappatikwrepov xpivers ds av éExov pn dpOds 
ypabn Kal dvayryvooky, 7) os akav; ds dv éxwov); but voluntarily to 
keep back money one owes is worse than to do so unwittingly,’ 
Surely Plato did not wish to dispute this truth. Voluntarily to 
keep back money, he would say, is worse, because it indicates 
‘ignorance in the soul’ (Ae. 382 B) in the sense of a bad 
character, just as involuntarily to spell incorrectly is worse, because 
it indicates ‘ignorance in the soul’ in the sense of defective 
education or stupidity. But Plato put this paradoxically ; he said 
that to do wrong voluntarily is better than to do so involuntarily. 
The Aristotelians, it would appear, either could not, or would not 
see that by ‘involuntarily’ he meant, not ‘in consequence of an 
accidental oversight,’ but ‘in consequence of moral blindness, or 
ignorance in the soul.’ . His language is of course rather mislead- 
ing ; but he could not have really misled Aristotle. Aristotle must 
have seen that Plato was only making the distinction marked by 
the Gyvoia 7) kab’ ekaocra and the dyvoa 4 KaOddov of LE. LV. iii, 1. 15. 


§ 8. Sofacr:K0d] = Aoyiortxod of LH. WV, vi. 1.6. Rassow (Forsch. 
Pp. 43, 44) finds the employment of Sogacrixdy for Noysorixdy incon- 
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sistent with the manner in which dééa is conceived, not only in 1140 b. 26. 
other parts of the Z. ¥., but in this Book. In this Book it is 
Bovdever@a, and not S0€agew, which is characteristic of the dpdvpos : 
and the wide difference between Sdéa and Bovdj is seen in the 
chapter on edSovdia (vi. 9), where—1142 b. 13. § 3—it is said Kal yap 
7) Od£a od Cfrnots ada Hdois tis Hd, 6 8€ Bovevdpevos, edy Te €d ety Te Kab 
kak@s Bovdevnrar, (nrei te kal Aoyi¢era. Further, to prove that dpdvyats 
is the dpern of the dofacrixdy pépos, the writer of vi. 5. 8 adds—j re 
yap dé€a mept 7d evdexdpevov ciddrAws exew Kai  Hpdvnows: but this is 
inconsistent (Rassow thinks) with Z. MV. iii. 2. 10. r111 b. 31 4 péev 
yap Sofa Soxet wept mavra eivat, kat ovdev Hrrov mept Ta didia Kat Ta ddvvara 
i 7a ef’ jpiv. The term dogacrixdy for Aoyorixdy Occurs again in 
this Book 1144 b. 14. vi. 13. 2, in a context, however, which Rassow 
suspects to be of later origin. I cannot attach much weight to 
Rassow’s difficulties. It is true that the Judex Arist. gives the 
term do€acrixdy = Aoyorixdy as occurring only in these two places 
in the Aristotelian Corpus; but it must be remembered that in 
Vi. Io. 3 we find ovveors defined as consisting ¢v r@ xpjoda rH BdEy 
emt TO Kpivew Trepi TovTav mepi Gv 7 ppdvycis éorw, and that 7d do€acrdv 
—‘ the probable’—is the regular Aristotelian opposite of r6 émuatnrdv : 
nor must we forget that the premisses of the Practical Syllogism 
are generally described as 66£a (e.g. vii. 3. 9). All this makes me 
think that Rassow goes too far when he accepts the occurrence of 
Sofaorixdy = Aoyorixdv here and in vi. 13. 2 as evidence for the in- 
terpolation of the respective contexts. It seems to me quite natural 
that the writer of vi. 1. 6 should happen to substitute dofacrixoy 
here and in vi. 13. 2 for AoyioruKdy. With regard to Rassow’s 
difficulty about the consistency of Sogacrixdy = Aoyrorexdv with L. LV, 
iii, 2. ro—surely that passage does not mean that 16 dofacrdy as 
such is ever rd didvov: it surely means only that, although ‘ probable 
matter’ is the proper object of dda as distinguished from émornun, 
yet people are ready enough to trespass into the region of ‘ necessary 
truth’ with their ‘unscientific opinions ’—to’ offer ‘ opinions’ about 
what ought not to be matter of opinion at all, but of ‘scientific 
knowledge.’ Lastly, as regards Rassow’s difficulty in connexion 
with Z. JV. vi. 9. 3.1142 b. 13—it is true that dda (2. e, an opinion) 
is pdows tus, and BovAevors is <yrnovs: but this does not imply that ré 
dogacrixdy pépos gud xpopevoy rais ddéas is not a faculty of ¢yrnars, 


onpetov 8° Stu AjOy «.7.A.] See note on vi. 3. 1. 1139 b. 17. b, 28, 
VOL, Il. E 


1140 b. 31. 


b. 33. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


Since scientific knowledge is knowledge derived by a discursive process from 
necessary principles, the derivation of these principles themselves cannot be dis- 
cursive: they cannot be scientifically demonstrated: nor can they be produced in 
the mind by the operation of the making faculty, nor yet by that of the faculty 
of prudence—for they are necessary principles, and art and prudence have to do , 
with contingencies: nor again can we say that Wisdom or Philosophy gives us 
the principles of demonstrated or scientific knowledge: this would be too general 
a statement, for the philosopher does not merely apprehend principles, but draws 
conclusions from principles. Accordingly, in our list of the faculties by which, 
or ways in which, certain truth zs always attained—Science, Prudence, Wisdom, 
and Reason—Reason only remains as the faculty by which we obtain first 
principles. 


The argument of this chapter, as the editors note, is borrowed 
from An. Post. ii. 19. 100 b. 5, quoted in note on vi. 3. 3 b. 29. 


§ 1. wept tay Kabddou éorly Srddnfis] daoSerktiKh emeorjyy, with 
which, as distinguished from vois, the present argument has to do, 
is brAnWis mepl Tov €k Tov KabdAov—see L’. LV. vi. 3. 3 6 dé cvAhoyiopos 
ex tav kadddov. These demonstrated truths are of course themselves 
kaOédov kat dvayxaia, but it is awkward to begin a chapter, intended 
to present the distinction between éemorjyn and vois, with words 
ascribing to the former a characteristic (76 wept trav kadddov badAnyw 
eivat) Which it-shares with the latter. The tmdAnys of the present 
passage is 7 dia ovdAdoyopod of An. Post, i. 16. 79 b. 29: see note 
on Vi. 3. I. 1139 b. 17 Grodjer. 


peta Mdyou| Cf Ax. Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 10 émorhpn 8 draca perd 
Adyou €ori, Adyos is here = ovddoyopds, as again in LH. LV. vi. 8. 9 
6 pev yap vods tv Gpov, Sv ov« €o7t Adyos, and Vi. I1. 4 Tay éoxdTov 
vovs éatt Kat ov dédyos. 

THs Apxijs Tod EmotyToG ovr dy Emorhpy ei] 2.2. dmodeuktuK 
émoripyn (with which alone the present argument is concerned— 
7d pév yap émornrov drodexrov), for there is an dvamddexros émorhpy 
which gives dpxai: see Ax. Post. i. 3. 72 b. 18 jets dé hapev obr 
nacay emothny cmodetktexiy eval, GANG THY TOY duéowy avarddekTov. 
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Tod yap copot wept eviwy éxew andSeréiv éotw] 7. ¢. the copds is the 1141 a. 2. 
comprehensive genius who grasps scientific principles, and reasons 
from them, as explained in chapter 7. § 3. oda is not exclusively 


tay apxav. We have to find the faculty which has to do with them 
exclusively. 


§ 2.] Why is rey omitted from this list, after having been a. 3. 
included in that given in chapter 3. § 1? Is it because réyvy has 
been shown in chapter 5 to be a és fs gore AjOn? Or does 


émcatnun here include réyvy? Or have we the lists of two different 
writers ? 


hetetar vodv etvar tov dpxav|] Grant says—‘In following im- a.7. 
plicitly the passage above cited (An. Post. ii. 19. 100 b. 5-15, 
which is to the effect that voids dv «iy trav dpxév), Eudemus has 
ignored for the time the earlier part of the same chapter, in which 
Aristotle attributes the origin of universals rather to induction 
(Post. An. ii. 19. 100 b. 3). Also he is at variance with his own 
statement above ch. 3. § 3.) I have pointed out in my note on 
ch. 3. § 3 1139 b. 29 that eraywyy dpxn éeore Kai Tov Kadddov and 
Aeimerat vod eivar Tav adpyav can scarcely be inconsistent statements 
in the Sixth Book of the £7/zcs, when Aristotle himself in the 
An. Post, makes them both in the same context (Am, Post. ii. 19 
from 100 b. 3 to end of the chapter). There is no inconsistency 
in saying at once that vovs gives dpyai, and that emaywyn gives 
dpxat, because vovs, as distinguished from atoOyots, is the faculty 
which man, as rational being, possesses of taking notice of that 
which is common in a number of particulars presented; and 
éraywyn is the process in which the particulars are presented. 


CHAPTER, VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


When we speak of the Wisdom (copia) of a great artist like Phidias, we 
mean by ‘Wisdom’ nothing but excellence in the particular art, * * * 
‘ Wisdom’ is, in short, the most perfect of the sciences or arts: accordingly, if a 
man is ‘wise, i.e. knows ‘ perfectly, he will know not only scientific results 
but principles: ‘ Wisdom’? is therefore Science crowned, as tt were, with 
Reason—knowledge of results, and grasp of principles, in the highest sphere. 

E 2 
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Tt would be absurd to make practical knowledge higher than speculative 
knowledge, unless Man were the highest object of knowledge in the universe. 

The objects of practical knowledge or Prudence, like the conditions of health, 
vary: but the absolute truth, which‘ Wisdom’ or philosophy apprehends, may 
be compared to ‘ White’ or ‘ Straight, which is always the same. There are as 
many different kinds of Prudence, as there are classes of men ( perhaps we ought 
to say, of animals) capable of seeing to their own different interests. It ts plain, 
then, that we cannot identify Prudence and Wisdom without falling into the con- 
tradiction of ‘many kinds of Wisdom—many kinds of Absolute Truth? But 
perhaps it may be argued—Man is so far exalted above other creatures, that we 
may regard his peculiar human good as a thing sui generis and unique—as 
the best thing in the universe, an absolute to be apprehended by the highest 
faculty, the faculty of ‘Wisdom. To this it must be replied, that man is not 
highest in the universe: the nature of the Heavenly Spheres ts more divine 
than human nature. If the knowledge of man’s peculiar human good be 
‘Wisdom, there will be ‘another kind of Wisdom, concerned with the good 
which 7s more divine than man’s: but ‘another kind of Wisdom—another kind 
of Absolute Truth’ ts a contradiction in terms.- There is only one ‘ Wisdom? 
—the exercise of the understanding and the reason in relation to the ultimate 
Truth. Indeed, popular opinion recognises clearly enough the distinction 
between the spheres of ‘ Wisdom’ and ‘ Prudence.” Anaxagoras and Thales 
are held to be ‘ wise men’—‘ philosophers’ with the knowledge of things high 
and wonderful, but ignorant of the useful truths of daily life which Prudence 
perceives. 

Prudence is concerned with man’s peculiar human good in so far as that 
good can be made object of deliberation. Indeed, deliberating well zs the distin- 
guishing function of the prudent man. No man deliberates about things which 
are necessarily what they are, and cannot be changed, or about things which 
have no reference to a practical end. The man who‘ deliberates well, in the 
strict sense of the expression, ts he whose calculation enables him to hit the 
highest and best mark which man can aim at—to realise as perfectly as may be 
the ideal of the life of noble action. But Prudence has to do,not merely with 
the tdeal, or universal, but also with particulars. Prudence ts a habit which 
results in action, and action is concerned with particular things to be done: 
these particular things to be done, therefore, the prudent man must know as well 
as the tdeal. The analogy of an art like that of the physician shows us how 
important the knowledge of particulars is: an empiric knowledge ts more use- 
Jul than mere theory, without experience—tt ts better to know that ‘ chichen’s 


Jlesh is digestible,’ than to know generally that ‘all light flesh cs digestible, and : 


nothing more. 

Since Prudence, then, is not mere theoretical knowledge, but knowledve for the 
sake of moral action, and since moral action involves an end or ideal for the 
sake of which particular things are done, to be prudent a man must know both 


the universal and the particulars: at any rate the particulars. But when we — 


say—‘at any rate the particulars, let us remember that even in what seems to 
be knowledge of mere particulars there must always be present some consciousness 
of the ‘ plan’ which the particulars subserve. 
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With §§ 1-5 of this chapter cK Met. A. 2. 982 a. 4 énel 8 
i“ ~ a 
Tavtny tiv emotnuny Cnrovpev, rad dy ein oxenréov, } wept moias airias 
’ , 
kal mept Toias dpxas émornun copia eoriv. et di) MdBot Tus Tas brorHWes 
a ” 4 a Aa rE ere > - A Zs GNX 
as €xouev mept tov codov, tay’ dv ex rovtov davepdy yéevorto padXov. 
© A / én ~ ‘ SND: , A A c > dé \ 
vroAauBavoper Of mpOrov pev enioracOa mdvra tov copy ws évdexerat, p17) 
a > “ 
xa’ Exaotov éxovra éemiornuny adtav* ira roy Ta xaderd yvovat duvdpevov 
‘ ‘A er > 6 , , a ld A s > 6, / 6 
kai pn padia avOpanm yyvockew, todror copdy (rd yap aicbdverOa 
mavrov xowdy, did pddiov kai oddev copdy) &ru tov dxpiBéorepov Kal roy 
~ > a , a 
didackadtk@repoy [ rev airioy| copatepoy etvau Tept Taday emioTHny’ Kat 
aA rot a a ‘ > 
Tov emiotnpav dé tiv éavtis Evexey Kal Tod cidévar xdpw aiperiy odcay 
~ > , x \ cad > , oe ‘ \ . ‘ 
BadAov civar codiay 7} riv Tv droBawdvrav Evexev, kal THY apxiKwTépav 
-~ al > o A 
THs Unnperovons paddov eivat gopiav’ ov yap Seiv emirdtrecOa Tov copsy 
a , , \ ze 
GN emirdrrew, Kal ov Toitov érépm meiOecbar, Ghd TovT@ TOV Frrov 
x , , . ~ 
copdv, tas pev ovv wrodnWers ToLavTas Kal TooavTas exouev Tepl Ths 
a - (pa ~ lA > 
gopias kal trav copav. tovtrwy dé rd pév mavta emioracOa TO padiot 
e < a \ In7 , 
exovte THY KaOddov emoTnpny avayKaioy Umdpyxew* ovTOS yap oid€ Tas Mayra 
i ; yy 
Ta Urokeipeva, oxeddv bé kal xader@rara Taira yrapitew Tois avOpwrots, 
$ lal id > > ia 
Ta pdduota KadAov' toppatdtw yap Tov aicOncewy eotiwv. axpiBéeorarat 
“RN n > - a al a r Se ee \ Pa eNagreveY 
d€ Tay emiotnu@y al padtiora Tay TpaT@Y eiciv® ai yap 
a , 2 > ‘ ¢ 
axpiBeorepa Trav éx mpocbécews hauBavopevor, otov apiOunriKn ~yeoperpias, 
a ; eee! \ an ° = \ 
GAXa ppv cal Sidackadixn y 7) T&Y aitiav OewpytiKy paddov* ovToL yap 
\ > 3Q7 \ N 
OwdoKxovow of tas aitias Aéyovres wept ExduTov, 71d O Eidévat Kal Td 
col /, ~ ~ ¢ toe “a > , ° 
emiotacba avray evexa padioO wrdpxer TH TOU padioT emLoTHTOU emLoTHUD 
, \ ’ > , , 
6 yap éxiotacda 80 éavrd aipovpevos tHv paiota emioTHpyY pddioTa 
© a , » > “, s » 9 Sy 
aipnoeta, toavtn 8 eotly 7 Tov pddior’ emiotnrod’ pddtota 0 emotyTa 
a a . 2 , 3 , NP 
Ta mpara kal 7a atria’ Sua yap Tadra Kal €k TovT@Y TaAKa yropiferat, Ar 
col , A ~ > a ‘ a 
ov Tatra Oia Tey UmoKeyevay, apxik@Taty Oé TOV emiaTHaY, kal paddov 
a , G r , ? a 3 , ” 4 
dpxiky tis Umnpetovons, 7) yvwpi{ovea Tivos EveKey €oTL MpaKTEoV EKaTTOY 
or ‘ 1, > n , , 
rovto 8’ éari rayabiv ev éxdoros, ddos dé Td dpiotoy ev TH Hvoe macy. 
~ cs a \ ee > 4 , \ . 
€& drdvrav ody Trav eipnuéver emt Thy abrny emothuny minter Td (yroupevoy 
. a r 3 a ‘ aes e: . Laer AY 
dvopa’ Sei yap ravrnv TéY mpoTrav dpxav Kal airy etvat OewpytiKny™ Kat 
2 ; é ‘ 
yap tayabav Kai 7d 00 Evexa Ey trav aitiov Eatin. According to this 
account copia is the science of first causes. This is not incon- 
. s . At \ A 
sistent with the view of the writer of Z. JV. vi—det dpa rov codpoy 
a a N- > \ . N \ Py \ > , 
py povov ta ék tav adpxadv «idévar, adAd Kal mept Tas apxas adnOevew 


(vik-7- 3). 


§ 1. & re] Lb M> have & ye, and Cambr. and Ald. have ey 1141a. 9. 
alone. Ramsauer, reading re, and failing to find any conjunction 
answering to it («iva d¢ twas in § 2, 1. 12 he regards as answering 


1141 a, 9. 


a. 10. 


a. 13. 


a. 14. 
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to évradéa pév in § 1, 1. 11), conjectures that the quotation from the 
Margites was followed by a clause containing illustrations of the 
ascription of copia to of dkpiBéoraro: ras emotypas, as distinguished 
from oi dkpi8. ras téyvas. As the text now stands, the argument 
conducting to édcre d9dov |. 16 is, he thinks, defective. It is 
possible that something has fallen out before dare d7Aov, but the 
anacoluthia noted by Ramsauer need not be regarded as pointing 
to such a supposition: é¢ often answers to re in Aristotle and the 
best writers (see Eucken de Arst. dicend’ ratione: pars prima, 
de particularum usu, pp. 16, 17, and Fritzsche on £. J. viii. 14. 1 
and ix. 11. 1), and eiva 6é twas, though answering, so far as 
regular form is concerned, to the nearer éyratéa pév, may well 
answer also, per anacoluthiam, to év re rais réxvats Tois axpiBeordrors 
ras téxvas (to which indeed evratéa pév relates). The two facts— 
that copia is ascribed both (re) to those who are perfect in some 
art, and (8¢) to those who are capable in the general sense (édas), 
seem to me to be sufficient to warrant the conclusion dore d7Aov 
Ore axpiBeatarn dv Tay emvoTnpav «in 7 oopia, 

An examination of the articles copia and codds in Lzddell and 
Scott shows (r) that any one who excelled his fellows as a carpenter, 
charioteer, pilot, soothsayer, sculptor, and especially as a poet 
or musician, was called ocofds: (2) that a man with natural 
abilities was distinguished as codes from 6 pabov who owes all 
to teaching: (3) that copés was applied like Ppdvipos to the man 
who was wise in matters of common life—e.g. the seven sages 
were called copoi: and (4) that the application of the term was 
restricted by the philosophers to those who were is i in the 
sciences, learned, profound, wise. 


dxpiBeotdrois| On dxpiBera, see note on i. 7. 18; also Grant’s 
note on that §. 


otov beSiav] ‘sc. Aéyovres : quod e€ verbo dmodiSouer elici: potest.’ 
Rams. 


§ 2. goods oidpeba Sdws od kata pépos] Of course, if these are 
(as is generally assumed) copoi par excellence—philosophers like 
Thales and Anaxagoras, and not merely men of brilliant general 
ability and culture, the conclusion éore djdov «.7.A. follows. easily 
enough. 


Sonep “Opnpds dyow] The quotation merely gives illustrations 
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of # xara pépos copia, and throws no light on the conception of the 1141 a. 14. 
copos das. 


év T) Mapyitn] In Poet. 4. 1448 b. 30 and 38 Aristotle ascribes 
the Margztes to Homer, and says that it bears the same relation to 
comedy that the //zad and Odyssey do to tragedy. 


ovr Gddws tr copdv| The editors refer to Clem. Alex. Strom. i, a. 16. 
281 (221), who completes the line with mdons 8 fydprave réxvns. 


dote Sfdov k.t.A.]| The argument is (1) that, because co¢ia is 
ascribed rois dxpiBeorarois, it is itself dxpiBeardrn, and (2) that it is 
dxpiBeoratn Tav émuaTnpav—because, as dxpiBeardryn, Concerned, not 
only with ra é« rév dpyév, but with dpyai, and, in its highest form, 
with the ultimate dpyat of all emorijpa, with ra tydrara rH pice : 
see An. Post. i. 27. 87 a. 31, where a science which has in itself 
both the érz and the dir is said to be dkpiBsorépa than one which 
has to borrow its éidre. 


. ‘ ~ > col 
§ 3.] Ch MM. i. 34. 1197 a. 20 6 8é vois eori mepi ras dpyas Trev a. 17. 
a Ne) oe, are: ‘ \ 3 , Pe x > 5 he ” > ’ © 
vontay kal Tay évT@v’ 7 pev yap émuoTnun Tav pet arrodelLews dvTwY éoTiv, ai 
Ce ee , cd b > a »* \ A 2 9 ¢. D , > > 2 a 
8 dpxai dvarddeckrot, Sor ovk ay cin wept ras apxas 7) emiarnpn, GAN’ 6 vods. 
c AY , > ‘ > > U A nn , ” \ c , » 4 
n 0 codia €or €€ emiotnpns Kal vod cvykepérvn. eoTw yap 7 aodia Kal 
. A > A ‘ A > ~ 2 cal + o : YA £ ed , « a s 
mepl Tas apxas Kal Ta €k TOY apxav 7Sy Seckvipeva, Tepl ay emvaTHun’ 7 wey 
3 a a e ; 
ody mept Tas dpxds, TOD vov ath peréxet, 7) S€ mepl Ta peTa Tas apyds peT 
> A ” a > , , mS A 7 G , ee ee 
amrodelEews dvta, THs éemioTnpns petexer* Bote Syrov ote n codia eotiv Ex 
~ A ~ 
TE vou kal emioTHuns ovyKemevn, Gor ein dv wept raird, wep a kai 6 vois 


oe ee , 
Kal 9) emLoTHpn. 


domep kehadty éxouca émotypy Tov tTiptwtdtav| The copia, a. 19. 
so called, of a creative artist like Phidias is éomep xepadnjv éxovca 
émoripn—technical skill guided by artistic ideals which the artist’s 
own genius supplies—otros pev mavdpiotos bs abtés mdvra vonoy: the 
copia of the metaphysician—and this is the co¢ia strictly so called 
—is domep xeadiy exovoa émoriyn TOV TiLLwTataY, 2. TY XoploTav 
kal dkwhtrev, the explanation of the universe by reference to its. 
ultimate principle, God, 1d mparoy xwoiyv —, hence distinguished 
from paOnparicn and dvorxn, the other Oewpytixat émotijpar, aS Geodo- 
yxy: see Met. K. 7. 1064 a. 28 émei & €or tus émornpy Tov dvros 7 ov 
kal xopiordy, oxemréov mérepdy more Th vouch thy abtny Oeréov TavTny 
elvat i paddov érépay, 9 pév ody puawxi mept Ta KUHoEws ExorT’ apxiy év 
abrois éoriv, 4 d€ paOnuarixi Ocwpytixiy pev Kal wept pévovrd tis adn, add’ 


> 4 \ \ A oA } \ A ine Ox £ , > 
ov XoploTa, mEepl TO X@piatov apa ov Kal TO QklivynTOY ETEpa TOUT@V appo- 


1141 a. 19. 


a, 20. 


a. 21, 
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, a > aw ” eee Dee, br re o be 
TéEpov TOV emioTnUay EoTL Tis, ElmEP UmapXEL TIs ovata ToLauTN, Acy 
if A ” a+ 
Xopiory Kat dkivntos, dmep metpacdueOa Oecxvuvat, Kal ElmEep EOTL TUS 
al > -7 ot ‘ \ a ‘ a aA or 
roavrn pots év trois odaww, évtaid’ dy ely mov Kai 7d Oeiov, Kai avtn av ey 
ed iy e ¢ n~ cal 
mpatn Kal Kuptotarn apxn. OSydov roivuy ore Tpia yevn TOV Gewpnt kav 
~ s U s \ 2) A 
émuotnpav eri, puorkn, paOnparekn, Georoynn.  BedtioToy pev ovy TO 
a a n > na € , tame 
tov Oewpytixav émiotnuay yevos, rovtav & avradv n Tedevtaia hey Geioa 
L 1d p ip é€ av b Atiov S€ Kal xelpwyv Exaor 
mept TO Tipt@taToy ydp éoTe TOY drTwv, BeATioy SOE Kal xXELP U7] 
ai > , s ‘ 
héyerat Kata 76 oiketov emiotynrév. amopnoee & dv tis morepdy Tote THY 
a 2 BS a a , a 4 N 
rod bvros 5 bv emornpny Kabddrov Sei Oeivar Hj ov. TeV pev yap wadnpa- 
lal é c ‘ , 2) A 
Tika Exdotn Tept ev TL yevos athopiopévoy eativ, 7 S€ Kabddov Kown Tept 
, > ‘ > € \ > M4 cal lol wy i) , cy c 
mavrov. el pev odv ai dvarxal ovciar mpOrat TaY OvT@Y Eliot, KaV 4 
\ t a > n CLF >? 2 ce, , \ by ed 
guown mpatn tav emotnpav ein’ ef 5 eotw Erépa vats kal ovota 
U Ch tes s \ 
Xwpioty Kal dkivntos, érépav avdyxn Kal THY emioTnuny avTys «tvat kal 
Z A A Z P : 
mpotépav tis dvatkis Kal xabd\ov 76 mporépav, For the technical 
meaning of rivtos see notes on L, /V. i. 12. 


dtomov yép| Ramsauer and Susemihl suspect a lacuna between 
tyue@rdrey and droroy—on insufficient grounds, I think: see their 
notes ad loc. The connexion seems to me very plain in the text 
as we have it—odia is dxpiBeotdrn trav emortnpar, 2. e. orovdatordarn, 
because concerned with rd tyuorara (cf Met. K. 7 quoted above) ; 
for (MP has 6é) it would be absurd to say that pdynots is omovda0- 
rdtn, inasmuch as its object is xeipov—cfh. MW. M. i. 34. 1197 b. 6 
cot dé xelpwv 7 hpdvnors THs copias (mepl xelp@ yap ori” 4 per yap 
copia mepi td didtov Kat 7d Oeiov, 7 dé ppdvnots wept TO cupdéepov 
avOpare. 

Lb, Ob, Bt, B’, B*, NC, CCC, T, and Ald. read ri entoTnpny 
mohirtxqv, introducing confusion into the passage by making 
énotnpn the subject of a passage which is concerned with co¢ia. 
Coraes, reading émorjunv, proposes to meet the difficulty by’ 
inserting rqv before woderixqy, while Cambr. does so by reading ri 
MoNTiKHY emLoTHUNVY. 


ei pi) 1d dptotov «.7.4.] Cf below § 4. 1141 a. 34 Kal yap dvOpamou 
dda wohd Oeidrepa tiv piow, «rr. Cf. an interesting passage in 
Grant’s Ethics, Essay v. vol. i. pp. 286, 2847, in which Aristotle’s 
‘idea of the slightness of man and of his actions in comparison 
with nature, and what he would call the “diviner parts” of the 
universe,’ is dwelt on: ‘ Aristotle might, indeed, seem to coincide 
with the utterance of the Psalmist, “ What is man in comparison 
with the Heavens?” But with him the heavens were not a mere 
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physical creation ; rather the eternal sphere of Reason, the abode of 1141 a. 21. 
pure Intelligences, the source of all emanations of Reason and 
Intelligence throughout the world. Compared with this higher 

sphere individual man, with his practical and moral life, appeared 
insignificant.’ On the mpéros otpavés and other odaipa, see note 

on ili. 3. 3. 


§ 4. ei Bh byrewdv «.1.A.] I prefer & (M>) to 87 here: another a. 22. 
reason is being given for not identifying ppdvyous with copia. The 
argument of the § is—As ‘healthy’ or ‘good’ has a different 
meaning, according as it is applied to the condition of men, or of 
fishes, while ‘white’ or ‘ straight’ has the same meaning in all 
comnexions; so ‘wise’ has always the same meaning, whereas 
‘prudent’ has not: ‘prudence’ in one case is not necessarily 
‘prudence’ in another, any more than what is a ‘healthy’ con- 
dition in one case is necessarily a ‘healthy’ condition in another 
case—utilities, the objects of Prudence or Statesmanship, vary, and 
there are consequently many kinds of Prudence or Statesmanship ; 
but philosophic truth, the object of Wisdom, is one, and there is 
only one kind of Wisdom : accordingly, if we identify Prudence or 
Statesmanship with Wisdom, by making Wisdom the knowledge of 
utilities, we shall land ourselves in the contradiction of ‘many 
kinds of Wisdom ’—‘ many kinds of philosophic truth.’ But it 
may be asked—lIs not man so highly exalted above the other 
animals, that we may place his utility in a category by itself, as she 
utility par excellence—one in contradistinction to the many varying 
utilities of the other animals? If so, may we not then identify 
Statesmanship, the science of man’s utility, with Wisdom, without 
thus making ‘many Wisdoms’? No, because there are existences 
higher than man. With these Wisdom must concern itself; and 
if it concerns itself also with man’s utility, we shall still have ‘ many 
Wisdoms.’ I follow Michelet in making the apodosis begin at 
cat rd copdv |, 24. Zell would make it begin at avepov d€ kai 
128i 

“Yyewvdy Kal dyabdy are the objects of ppévnous, in the wide sense of 
the term in which it includes the ‘intelligence’ of the lower 
animals; but 76 Aevkdy Kal «d60 are not the objects of copia; they 
merely resemble its objects in being always the same. So the 
Paraph.—rd adré mapa maow emornrov (=copdr) eivat, KaOdTrEp Kal Td 
airs «i6) Kal rd adrd Aevady mapa maow. The Paraph., it will be 
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1141 a. 22. observed, takes rd copdy as the object of copia. It is better to take 


a. 


a. 


a. 


25. 


27. 


34. 


abs 


it as the subject of cofia—the wise being or faculty. He or it is of 
only one type: whereas 7d ppdmpoy, the prudent being or faculty, 
is of many types. 


Ta yap wept aitd exacta 7d eb Oewpody dnoly etvar ppdvipor, kat 
rotrw émutpépet adtd] This is Bywater’s reading for Bekker’s 76 
yap mept aitd Exacta eb Oewpody pater dv elvas pdupov, kal TovT@ emerpeyy- 
ey adrd. For rd all MSS. read ré: 16 before ed is omitted by T 
and Mb: ¢yoiv is given by K> alone: and émrpéyer by K? alone. 
Susemihl, otherwise following Bekker, reads atrovs for atra, after 
Mb. Rassow advocates airovs, Forsch. p. 63. If K» is right with 
gnoiv and émirpéyer, the change to the singular number, after the 
emphatic mdvtes dv elrouev, is so awkward, that one is tempted to 
suspect that something has dropped-out; but see Byw. Conirid. 
p- 50. Adrd are the ékaora, its own peculiar dpéApa, We trust a 
being which is dpévepoy to see to its own interests. 


Tov Onplov eva ppdvipa] See Met. A. 1. 980 b. 22 ppdvma... 


es a Sey, ~ > ‘ , > , 
otoy peAuTTa Kal Et TL TOLOUTOY GAXO yevos (aay eaTiv, 


Tov Svtwv| iarpixy is mepi (Gov, animate beings, not mepi dsvrov, 
existences as such. Hence the editors have suspected the genuine- 
ness of the words. Perhaps they have arisen out of a dittograph 
of mavrav: but . LL. 1217 a. 26 quoted by Byw. Cont. 51. 


od8ev Siadper] ‘that makes no difference ’—still there will be 
‘many wisdoms. LEustr. has—ovéév duapéper rodro* rovréorw ovk 
oixetdv €otw mpos TO dei~ar py érépas ovcas mpds ahAndas codiay kat 
ppdvnow. 


otov pavepdtard ye é€ dv 6 Kédapos ouvéornxev] ‘ As— to take the 
most obvious instance—the heavenly bodies’ (Peters). So the Schol. 
Paris. quoted by Zell—ra otpdva capara, iva pi) déyopev Fpwas kal 
daipovas. Cf Met. A. 8. 1074 a. 30, quoted by the editors, rédos 
cota mdons opis rdv hepopévov te Ociov capdtav cata Tov odpavdr : 
Phys. B. 4.196 a. 33> tov 8& odpavdy kal ra Oedratra tov avepav : 
of. Met. E. 1. 1026 a, 18 trois qavepois tév beiavy, These phrases— 
Ta Oedrara tov havepov—ra pavepa tdv beiov—show that ‘to take the 
most obvious instance’ does not fully render the force of ofoy dave- 
porara ye. For some account of ra && &v ovvéornev 5 kéopos see 
passages quoted in note on iii. 3. 3. 
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§ 5. ék 8h... TH pucer] Ramsauer and Susemihl bracket these 1141 b. 2. 
words, They are unnecessary, and interrupt the obviously close 
connexion between the closing lines of § 4 and 8 ’Avagaydpay kal 
Oadiy kai rods rorovrous coovs pév ppovipouvs 8 ot haw eva, Ram- 


sauer also notes the unusual nature of the construction vods rav 
TYMLOTAT OV, ‘ 


6 «.7.A.] Grant quotes Plato Theaet. 174 A—éomep kal Oadjy b. 3. 
doTpovopotyta, & Ocddape, kat avo Brénovra, meadvra eis péap, Oparra 
Tis €upedys kal xapieooa Oepamauws dmook@war héyerat, @s Ta pev 
€v ovpav@ mpobvpoiro cidéva, ra 8 eumpocbev adtod kai mapa mddas 
AavOdvor aitév, Tavroy d€ dpket cxGppa emt mdvras door év procopia 
dudyovet, 


§ 6. 4 Sé ppdynous ... b. 12 mpaxtdv dyaQdv] Rassow (Lorsch. b. 8. 
p- 20) prints this sentence and the beginning of chapter 5 as 
duplicate passages. Grant notes that the remark Bovdeverar 8 
ovdels x.7.A. is here repeated for the third time: cf ch. 1. § 6, and 
cho gg. § 3. 


088 Scwv ph tédos Te €oTt, Kal TodTo mpaxtov d&ya0dy] No man b.11. 

deliberates about what is invariable, nor, in the region of the 
variable, about things which have no practical bearing upon life— 
z.e, about things ‘which involve no end realisable in action.’ As 
Ramsauer remarks, ov& écv limits the sphere of gpdynois to a 
certain class of évdexdueva, whereas in ch. 1. §§ 5, 6 it is simply 
said that rd Aoysorexdy is concerned with ra évdexdpeva. 


6 8 dmhads ebBoudos] 2.2. e#Bovdos in the strict sense of the word; b. 12. 
cf. ch. g. § 7 fort Kal dads eD BeBovdedoGar Kai mpds te Tédos: Cf. Ch. 
eee 


toG dpiotou] rod «d ¢qv. Eustr. has the following note here : b.13. 
dpiotov b€ dvOpane domep Siapopa Keipevoy ev TH Optop@ amo TOY KaTa 
réxymy droredovpévav Stiornos tov ppdvipoy Kat THY ppdvnow. ayaa 
yap Kal trav dyabaey rexvav bmdpxes dmorehécpata, GAN ovdéev €& exeivwr - 
imdpxer dvOpare@ 76 dpiotov, oikeia yap Kat Opdvos kal tpamefa, Kai indrtiov 
kai Ta Towadra dyaba pév dvOpore, as xpnoya Kal aperma, ovdev de 
aitay avOpame@ TO apiorov, GAAa TOUTS ote ro tmobécba TH Aoyiop@ Ta 
man, Kai kipioy adrov kai Seandrnv ths addyou nomoacba. mpakra oe 
héyovrar ayaba ra Sia madgews KatopOovpeva, oiov To ev Tmodeu@ avdpi- 


/ ‘ a “~ 
cacbat, rd ind eriOupias modepovpevoy eykparevoacOat kai O0a ToLavTa, 


1141 


ei et te tt 


b. 13. 


b. 14, 


b. 16 


b. 17. 


b. 18. 


Re et i 
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bv ravtav dpurrdy re kal e€oxatarov 7) dmaGea, kal 7d ew yeveoOar Tijs 
capkds. K.T.A, 

§ 7. 088 éotly 4 ppdvyots Tay KaOddou pdvov] This remark seems 
to suggest itself here as a qualification of what has just been said. 
The general conception of 7d dpiotov dyOpomm is not enough: 
acquaintance with particulars is also necessary. 


mpaxtixy ydp| It is of the essence of the ‘ knowledge,’ which the 
dpdvyos as such possesses, to issue in action. In the sphere of 
conduct, ‘ knowledge’ without works is dead. 

obk eiddtes| sc. ra Kadddov, Eustr. 


kat év tots GAAows| in other matters as well as in those with which 
dpéynors is concerned; e.g. in matters with which iarpen (et yap 
cidein Ort Ta Koopa x.t.A.) is concerned: so Eustrat. Zell and other 
editors quote here MZe/, A. 1. 981 a. 12. mpds pev oby 7d mpdrrew 
eumeipia téxyns ovdev Soxet Siapepew, Gra Kal paddoy émirvyxavovras 
Spapev rovs éumeipous Tay dvev ths eumerplas Adyov exdvr@v. aitiov 8 Gre 
 pev eumerpia Tov Kal’ exaordv eote yraors, 7 Sé Téexvy TOV KaOddov, ai dé 
mpa&ets kal ai yevéoers maoa mept TO Kad exaordy eiowv* ov yap avOpwrov 
bydter 6 latpeveav, TAY GAN fH Kara cvpBeBykds, GAG Kaddiay 7} Soxpdary 
4} Tay AAwv Twa TdY OVT@ Aeyouévav, & TVEBEBNKEY avOpar@ elvar, éav 
ody dvev Tis éumeipias xn Tis TOY Adyor, Kal TO pev Kabddov yvapitn, Td 8 
€v TouT@ Ka@ exaotov ayvo7, TodAdKis Stapaprngerar THs Oepareias’ Oepa- 
mevtoy yap TO Kal’ €xaorov. GAN pws Td y eidévar Kal Td éemaiew TH 
TEXYN THS eumerpias Umapxew oldpeba padrov, kal copwrépovs Tos Texviras 
TOV eureipwv UrodauBdvoper, @s Kata TO €idévar waddov dkodovbodaay THY 
copiay macw' Todro bé, Gre of pev THv airiav tcacw, oi 8 ov, of pev yap 
umetpot TO Ore pev toact, dudte O° ovK toaow" of Oe rd Oidte Kal THY airiav 
ywopifovow, 1d Kat Tods dpxiréxrovas Tepl exagToy-Tipi@répous Kal 4addov 
eidévar vouifopev TOY XELpoTEXVaY Kal Goperépous, Ort Tas aitias TGV motou- 
pévev icaow, The writer of £. ZV. vi. 7. '7 may have had this passage 
in his mind. His introduction of the term dpyirexrovky 1141 b. 22 
may have been suggested by 816 kal rods dpyiréxtovas K.T.A. 


Ta Kotha eUmenTa Kpéa Kal byrewd] Kodpov is opposed to ré 
movoovrt Bdpos de Part. Anim. T. 11. 673 b. 7 quoted by Ramsauer. 
The argument is—‘ All light flesh is wholesome: the flesh of fowls 
is light: therefore it is wholesome.” The man who knows the con- 
clusion, ‘the flesh of fowls is wholesome,’ is more likely to prescribe 
successfully than the man who knows the major ‘all light flesh 
is wholesome,’ without knowing the minor, ‘the flesh of fowls is 
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light.” Hence Trendelenburg (Histor. Beitrdége zur Ph. vol. ii. 1141 v.18. 
p- 371) would seem to- be right in bracketing xodpa kai 1. 20. 
Whether Rassow is right (Yorsch. pp. 96, 97) in substituting xpéa 
kai for the rejected words is more doubtful. But «péa cai may have 
come in here (1. 20) as a dittograph of xpéa xaé in the line above 


(19). 


4 8€ ppdvnors mpaxtixy| Rassow (Lorsch. p. 45) regards the whole b. 21. 
passage beginning with these words and ending with oxemréov ch. 8. 
§ 4, 1142 a. rr as an interpolation. The onpeiov in ch. 8. § 5 can 
be properly understood, he thinks, only in close connexion with the 
remarks in ch, 7. § 7 ending with moujoes paddov 1141 b. 21. I 
shall try to show that the oneiov follows naturally what has been 
said in the immediately preceding section—vi. 8. 4. 


Gppw] kal tiv xabddov ppdvyuw kai rhv Kal? Exacta. 
tadtny paddov| rHy Kal exaora ppornow. b. 22. 


ely 8 dy tus Kal evtai0a dpxirextoviky | But even to the most inti- 
mate knowledge of ra xa@ &caora the direction of a master faculty is 
necessary. ‘The man who knows details cannot deal with them 
without a plan of life. This plan he finds, for the most part, 
embodied in the institutions which have grown up under the 
vopobeoia of his State. The master prudence, dpxirexrovixn ppdvnors, 
under which his prudence of detail works as a xe«poréxyys, is the 
direction afforded by modrrixy gud vopober.xn—referred to a few lines 
below in ch. 8.§ 2. It is only as conforming to general rules laid 
down for the common good that the individual finds his own 
private good. For dpxirexrovixn ppdynors see M. Mi. 34. 1198 a. 32 
nérepov & éotiv 7 hpdvnots mpaktixy 7 ov, idou dv ris evrevOev, emi tas 
emiatnpas emiPréWas, otoy emt rHv oikodopixny, eoTw yap, os paper, ev 
oixoSopixy 6 pév apxeréxray Tis Kadovpevos, 5 b€ ianperdv ToiT@ oikoddpos" 
odros 8 early moutexds oikias. éotiv dé kal 6 dpxiréxrav, Kab obros éroiet 
oixiay, mountixds olkias. dpoiws d€ emi Tv adA@y Tay mounTiKdy ExeL, ev als 
Zorw dpxiréxrwy Kat innperns Tovrov. momntiKds Gpa tuvds Kal 6 apxiréxtwy 
Zorat, kal Tod adtod rovTou (ob) moutikds kal 6 imyperikds. ef Tolvuy 
Spoiws kat emt tev dperav Exet, Smep eixds Kai edRoyov, Kal 7 ppovnots ay 
ein mpaxtixn. ai yap dperal macat mpaxtikal ciciv, 7 Sé ppdvyois Somep 
dpxiréxray tis abr&y éotiv’ Smews yap avrn mpoord&er, ovrws ai dperal kat 
of kar’ aitas mpdrrovow* mel obv ai dperal mpaxrixai, kal 7 ppdvyors 
mpakrixi) ay ei. In this passage we must understand that it is 
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1141 b. 22. as realising 4 xaé’ &kaora ppdvyots, or empirical knowledge of right 


and wrong, that ai dperaé are contrasted with 7 ppdynois 4 apxerexro- 
Viki). 


CHAPTERS VILL 


ARGUMENT. 


Statesmanship and Prudence are the same faculty regarded from different 
points of view. 

Under Statesmanship, or Prudence as concerned with the welfare of the State, 
are included —(1) the faculty of legislating in accordance with a comprehensive 
plan of social life ; (2) the faculty of dealing with the detatls of social life: this 
latter species (which has taken to itself the generic term, Siatesmanship) ts (a) 
deliberative and (6) judicial; and dealing, as it does in the assembly and 
law-courts, with particular cases—issuing in particular decrees and verdicts, ts 
thought by many to be the only form of statesmanship ; for tt is that in the prac- 
tice of which alone people are seen to be ‘ doing something, like workmen. 

Similarly, many think that Prudence as concerned with one's own private 
affairs is Prudence par excellence. Jt has, indeed, the generic name, Prudence; 
but knowing the good of others in the family and in the State 7s equally Prudence. 
Knowing what ts good for oneself zs only one species of knowing what zs good for 
man; but tt ts a species distinguished from the other species—knowing what is 
good for other people—by a large differentia : zt therefore seems to many to be sui 
generis: the man who can see well to his own interests ts thought to be‘ prudent, 
and those who devote themselves to the interests of others are considered ‘ busy- 
bodies, not ‘ prudent. But surely a man’s ‘own’ interest cannot thus be ab- 
stracted from the interests of ‘other people’ A man cannot be prudent in 
‘his own’ interest without considering the interests of other people in the 
family and the State. 

Tf ‘one’s own’ interest could be abstracted from the social tissue, and made 
the olject by itself of ‘ Prudence,’ then boys would be ‘ prudent’: they deal suc- 
cessfully with the abstractions of mathematics; why not, then, also with 
the abstraction of ‘ their own’ interests? But they are no more‘ prudent’ in 
‘ their own’ interests than they are well versed in philosophy and the natural 
sciences. This may be taken as a sign that ‘one’s own’ interest cannot be 
abstracted ; that Prudence, like proficiency in the concrete sciences, requires long 
and wide experience for its acquirement—experience of ‘ one’s own’ interest as 
that inheres in the tissue of the interests of the community. 

Prudence, then, being the immediate knowledge of particulars, 7s not scientific 
knowledge, for scientific knowledge ts mediate, or proved, knowledge ; tt is 
therefore the antithesis of Reason, for Reason apprehends universals immedi- 
ately. Its particulars, then, being apprehended, not mediately as conclusions 
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x 


are apprehended by science, but immediately, Prudence will be a sort of sense— 
not tndeed like sight, which perceives colour immediately as its special object, or 
hearing, which perceives sound, but rather like the sense by which we perceive a 
geometrical figure—a triangle or a circle—immediately Jor what tt is. 


$1. 4 wodurixy| Grant has an important remark here—that, 1141 b.23. 

according to Aristotle, ‘ppéynois was a psychological term ex- 
pressing a faculty of the mind, but wodcrse was merely one of the 
divisions of the sciences. In order to make them commensurate, 
Eudemus alters the signification of rodiriny. He treats it as a state 
of the mind (és), as a mode of dpémots, dealing with the State 
either universally or in details. From the same later point of view 
he adds also olkovopkn.’ 


H adrh pev €&ts, 1d pevrou etvar ob tadtév adtats| See note on 
v. I. 20. Tlodcri«yn, the prudence of the citizen, and gpdyyois, the 
prudence of the man, are the same habit viewed from different 
points, as the citizen and the man are the same person viewed 
from different points. Take the case of one who ‘gets on well 
in the world.” He may be looked at either as a man who conducts 
his own affairs prudently, or as a citizen who contributes by his 
position and influence to the welfare of the State of which he is 
the product. His career is a line in which the private can only 
logically be distinguished from the public side. Except as con- 
forming to the conditions of the community to which he belongs, 
and as promoting its good, no man can be said to manage his own 
affairs prudently—ov« gore 76 abrod ed dvev olkovopias odd’ dvev modureias 
§ 5. Even the narrowest gpdynois mepi abrdév is modurexj—although 
the latter name is technically given only to the faculty of the 
‘public man ’—the legislator, ecclesiast, dicast, or executive officer. 
We may say then that the éis mpovonrixi mept ra mpakta ayaéd is 
dpdynots gud wept aitdv, and moderixn gud wept erepov. These are 
two aspects logically distinguishable: but there is no such thing 
as caring only for oneself, or caring ozdy for others. 

Fritzsche and Grant make much of this § and the three following 
§§ as fulfilling a promise ‘made before in the £. £.’—viz. 1. 8. 
1218 b. g 7d 8 ob vera ws tédos Apiotov Kal airioy Tov bp’ abro kat 
mparov mdvrav. ote todr’ dy ein adtd rd dyabdy 7d tédos TOY avOpaT@ 
mpaxray. todto & éotl 76 dnd THY KUpiay Tadev. avtn 8 éott rrodutiKy 
Kad oixovopuxi kal ppdvnois. duapépovor yap abrar ai Lets mpos tas GAdas 


NA , 
TG rovadrat evar’ mpds 6’ Gddjdas ct re Siapépovaw, Varepov hexreor. 
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§ 2.] The divisions made in this § and in § 3 may be tabulated 
thus :-— 
dpdrnors (A) 


a , 
(€éis pera Adyou GAnOods mept Ta dvOpatwa ayaba mpakttkn) 


ppoynots (2) OLKOVOpLLK?) ToNtTiKn (A) 
() wept abrov (1) rept olkiay (9 mept wdhuy povnais) 
dpdynors) pdvnats) 
| 
monutuKn (2) vowoberiKy 


(} @s ra kal xaora epi réhw hp.) (H as dpxirexrovixy 


mept wodw pp.) 
| 


Bovdeutixn StkacreKy. 


Here pdvyois is used in a generic sense (A), and a specific sense 
(a)—Soxei 8€ kal hpdmmors pddior eivac 7) wept adrdv Kai Eva’ Kal Exe 
arn (a) 7d Kowdy dvoua (A), Ppdynows § 3. Toderexn is also used in 
a generic (A), and a specific (a) sense. 


vowoberixy | The architectonic relation of vopoderiun to 4 moderexy 
i Tepi Ta Ka® exacra, as well as to olkovoyixyn and 7 rept abrov ppdvyots, 
is not exhibited to the eye in the above table, in which vopoerixy 
appears as coordinate with zoduricy (a), and as having no bearing 
at all upon ofkovouixn or dpdynors (a). In the well-ordered State, 
however, it dominates all three—¢pérnots (a), oikovoyexn, and oderixn 
(a)—6 yap vopos ayopever mept dndvrav, Its architectonic rela- 
tion, to rodutixy (a) at least, is better brought out in Pol, A. 11. 
1297 b. 37, where three pdpia tdv rokire@v macy are distinguished 
—(1) 1d Bovdevdpevov epi rv Kowdv—the deliberative body: (2) ré 
mept tas dpyds—the executive: and (3) rd dia¢ov—the judicial body ; 
and vopoberckn is said to be concerned ‘theoretically,’ 2. ¢, archi- 
tectonically, with all three: €or: 5) rpia pépia rv modireay macy rept 
ay Sei Oewpety tov orovdaloy vouobérny éxdoty Td cupépor, 


7 8€ ds Ta Ka Exacta] The Vet. tr. has—haec autem ut circa 
singularia commune habet nomen politica, as if he read 4 S€ ds wept 
ta xa’ éxaora, Ramsauer conjectures 7 d€ as xeiporexwxy (OF ws 
mpatrovoa) mept ta kab’ éxaota. Would it not be simpler to read 
i) O€ @s Ka Exacta? Cfiii, 1.15 4 dyvoa ,.. 4 Kal? exaota, 
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Tpaxtixy Kat Boueutixy] This is not the formal division of 1141 b.27. 

mohitixy (@). That is given in the next section as Bovdeurxh and 
ducaorixn. Here the writer wishes merely to characterise wodurixh (a) 
aS mpaktiky, z.€. aS concerned with ra xa’ ékaora, in contradistinction 
to vopoberixn which involves 9 tv kabddov Gewpia. He adds xat Bov- 
Aeuruxy in order to explain mpaxruxj—rd yap Wypiopa mpaxtov ds 7d 
€oxarov. He might have written—atrn 8¢ mpaktin, rot BovAevtiKy 
kal Otkaorixy’ 7d yap Wypiorpa mpaktov ws 70 2oxarov (sc. ev TF Bovdevoer), 
kal 7) Kpiots. 


@s 76 €oxatov] Eustr. has—rd Widuopd éorw 8 redevraioy 6 kpivas b. 28. 

7) Bovdevoduevos ameyvaro ti dei yevérOas emi T® mporebevre Cytnpatt, ovx 
as Kabddov haivdpevoy dN ws €oxarov Kal Kabcxacrov’ rd yap KaOddrov od 
mpager vnoriderat, A wndicpa is the first step in the execution of 
a policy. It carries with it consequences which result in the 
realisation of a certain rédos. Deliberation, starting from the 
conception of this réAos, reviews the steps by which it may be 
realised till af dasf¢-the first step actually to be taken is reached 
in thought. This is the Wyduocpza, which is thus 16 gcyarov: cf. 
LY. N. ili. 3, 11, 12 6 yap Bovdcvdpevos eouxe Cyreiv Kal dvadvew .. . 
Gonep Oidypappa ... Kal 7d €oyxatov ev tH avadioe TpaTov elvar ev TH 
yeveoer, ‘The term éoxaroy often stands simply for the ‘ particular’ 
as such—e.g. /. JV. vi. 11. 3 gore 5€ tay Kal? Exacta Kal Ta eoydTov 
dmavra ra mpaxta: Mert. K. 1. 1059 b. 26 maca éemornyn tov Kabddov 
kai ov trav ecxydrav: cf. E. LV. vil. 3. 13 %rxartos épos. Particulars as 
such are called écxara, doubtless because they are individuals, or 
ultimate units found by breaking up genus and species. 


Sid wodtteveoOar K.7.A.] oderexy (@)—7 xetporexvuxn, has appro- 
priated to itself the generic name which it ought to share with 
f dpxerexrovnn, Only ‘party men,’ ‘active politicians’—those who 
‘have a hand in carrying on the current business of the State,’ are 
popularly regarded as ‘our statesmen.’ Political thinkers are not 
regarded as ‘statesmen.’ — 


§ 3. Boxed 82 Kal ppdvyors x.7.A.] Similarly, ppdvyous (a) has ap- b. 29. 
propriated to itself the generic name which it ought to share with 
oixovomixy and modirexy. To be able to manage ‘one’s own’ affairs 
well is Prudénce—and the only real Prudence, it is thought (Soxe‘) ; 
for to attend as a ‘politician’ to other people’s affairs is the mark, 
not of a prudent man, but of a busybody., The truth, however, 

VOL, Il. F 


1141 b. 29. 


b. 33. 


b. 34. 
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is that, as the State which is ruled by Wnicpara instead of vépos 
sinks into the social chaos of 4 écxdrn Snpoxparia (Pol. E. 8. 1312 
b. 36), so the man who tries to manage ‘his own affairs,’ without 
regard for the common good, courts his own ruin. ‘One’s own 
good’ cannot be abstracted from the common good, and treated as 
a thing by itself. 


§ 4. ei8og.. . wohuTpdypoves] ‘ Knowing one’s own good (dpdvnocs 
a)’ and ‘knowing what is good for other people (zodvrixy ')’ are the 
two species (e#Sn) of ‘knowing what is good (fpdévyos A).’ But 
these two species are distinguished from each other by such a large 
‘ difference’ (Sapopd), that they often do not seem to be coordinate 
species at all under the same genus. ‘My own good’ is such 
a very different thing to me from ‘my neighbour’s good,’ and 
seems so superior, that the tendency is to make the knowledge 
of the former coextensive with Prudence, and to cast the know- 
ledge of the latter out of the genus altogether as rodumpaypocivy. 
This interpretation assumes that dcafopa is here used in its logical 
sense as dsapopa cidomods or defferentia specifica, and is suggested 
by the foregoing «iSo0s = species: see (e.g.) Met. 1. 7. 1057 b. 7 ék 
yap tov yevous kal trav Siahopay ra «idn. It is the interpretation 
adopted by Eustratius, who writes :—rjv dvapopay diddoker did todT@v 
Tov Ka éavrov dpoviwov mpds oikovopiKdy Kat qodtriKdy’ Kal gynow Ort 
ExdoT@ pev TOUT@Y Kal yraors eoTl Kal Ppdynors, TAIY €xovar Siapopas mpos 
A@Anrous, TH yever pev tows bvras rors abrovs (ravras Eustr.) duapepovras 
8€ modd TotTov mpos Ta Aowrd, Kal ToTOdTOY Sate Kal Soxeiv Tov ciddra 
Ta rept avrov, kal wept adra SiarpiBovra, ppdvipov eivar, tov Sé modtTUKdY od 
ppdvipov adda Tokumpaypova ws Ta €Ew EavTod CyTodvra, Kai éSerdcovra. 

It is difficult to suppose that in a context in which the sfeczes of 
a genus are distinguished, d:apopa can be used in any but in this, its 
logical, sense. Zell, Coraes, Grant, and Ramsauer, however, follow 
Lambinus in understanding adn’ éyer Suahopdy modAdny to mean— 
‘verum de hoc ipso magna est controversia.’ 


yvéoews| Eustr. had a v. 2. ppovnceas before him. 


75 abtd eiSévar] Eustr. says that the phrase is elliptical, and 
that we must understand a¢Pédpov, cuppépor, or dptorov. Abrod, the 


* Oixovoyiey is not mentioned, perhaps because, as Eustr. says, 7 "yap 
oixovomurn eyyile TH yvaoe TH TOD oinetov auupéepovTos évéds Tivos. 
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reading of Mb, is tempting, but is probably only one of the con- 1141 b.34. 
jectures of which Mb is full. 


kal Soxet «.7.\.] Eustr. brings out correctly the force of these 1142 a.1. 
words—Srapépovras (7.e. tov Ka? éavrdv ppdvipoy kai Tov moNtTLKv) 
TogotTovy Gate Kal Soxeiv roy ciddra Ta ep) adrov pdrpov eiva, Tov 
B€ mroXtrikdy ov ppdrpov ddd woAUTpdypova. So much is made of the 
specific difference between Ppdvyows wept abrdv and rodurixh, that the 
latter is cast out of the genus, which the former is allowed to 
monopolise.* But the truth is, as the writer is about to show, 
that gp. mept airév and modurixy are closely connected. A man 
cannot secure ‘his own’ interests dvev oikovoulas od8 dvev rodurelas 
(§ 4). If (§ 5) ‘one’s own’ interests could be abstracted from the 
concrete tissue of social well-being, and treated simply by themselves, 
boys, who can deal with simple abstractions, might be expected to 
be ppévmor. As a matter of fact they are not Ppdvipor, because the 
‘good’ with which even the most self-regarding Ppévynois is con- 
cerned, is concretely implicated with the ‘common good,’ which 
only a man of ripe experience can estimate. 


ot 8€ aodttiKol wodumpdypoves| Zell and Grant quote Plato a. 2. 
Rep. 433 A 16 ra abtod mpdrrew Kai py) Todvmpaypoveiv, and Gorg. 
526 C dirvoddou ra aitod mpdéavros kai od rodumpaypornaartos: cf. 
Isoc. wept dvtiSdcews 319 Tos pev dia morumpaypoovyny éureipous 
TOV ayovev yeyevnpevous. 

EdpuniSys| From the Phzloctefes of Euripides: see Dindorf, Poet. 
Scen. p. 352. The third line of the present quotation seems to 
have been in full— 

icov petacyxelv TH Topwrdt@ TvXNS 5 
After this line there seems to have followed a passage (para- 
phrased by Dio Chr. Or. 59. p. 575) which ended with the lines— 
ovdev yap ovTw yaipov” as avip &pu" 
rovs yap mepiscovs Kal TL mpdooortas mAéov 
TiypGpev avOpas 7° ev moder voulCopev. 

After mAéov in our text 1142 a. 6 the Paraph. Heliodorus seems 

to have read Zeds puoei, and CCC adds odk gero ppovipous. 


. t , 7 
{Lnrodor | sc. those ois Soxei 6 wept abrir cidas Kai StarpiPav hpdrupos eivat, a. 7. 


1 For examples of the general tendency illustrated by the extrusion of moAcTiKh 
from its genus, see Mill’s Logic, iv. 5, especially § 4. 
2 yadpos = addins, cepvds, peyadonpemis 7) petéwpos—Hesych. 
F 2 


1142 a. 9. 


a. 11. 
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Katrot tous obk ZoTt 73 abtod €0! dveu otkovoptas 088 dveu wohtretas | 
It is impossible to secure one’s own good, without taking account 
of the good of the household and even of the State. The Paraph. 
has a good note here in which he shows how the next sentence 
ért d€ «rd. and the enpeiov § 5 are connected with this remark— 
kairo. od Suvaroy tows thy AO? eivar dvev Ths oikovopixns, ovde THY 
oikovomuxiy divev Ths moditiKAs’ od yap Svvaroy eb Kal Kaos Ta Kal? éauTov 
twa diabeivar, THs oiKias adTa, } Ths médews ov Kadds exovonS, Xademor 
yap ph Scapbapavar twa pera modAdGv pavrwy diatpiBovra® ei Se pera 
pndevos diarpiBer, dda Biov exer povarny, wOs eloerat Td EavTg ayabdv ; 
Gnrov ydp, Kai xpeia Siackadias mpos add Kat oxéyews, raita dé 
aSvvarov dvev éurerpias yevérOar 7 O€ epreipia Tov év Kowvwvia dvTa@v eoTi, 
kal oikias Kal méAcws, Kal dvev rovTav od« eu Eumetpov ovde Ppdmpov civat. 
Similarly Eustrat., who formally distinguishes two reasons why 
ovK €oTt TO avTov cd avev oikovoplas ovd avev moNtTetas—( I) Man is a 
social being. Family and public life is part of the concrete life of 
the individual: (2) the deliberation necessary to secure 16 abrod 
ayaféy cannot be carried on without xowevoi. This is how he ex- 
plains 1142 a. 10 ere O€ ra abrovd mas Set Storxetv, adydov Kal oKemréov. 
He says—ri b€ oxéyper Set Kowwvod, 7 5€é Kowavia 7 oikovopiKy 7 modiTeKy. 
This interpretation of oxerréov 1142 a. 10, by which it is made to 
refer to the oxéyus of the Ppdvpos, is, I’ daresay, possible; but it 
would be more in accordance with Aristotelian usage to make it 
refer to the oxé\us of the writer and his reader. The sentence 
ert O€... oxemréov is One which it is indeed difficult to explain 
satisfactorily in its context. At any rate, however, we may suppose 
that the ov« andov of § 6, 1142 a. 20 is intended to contrast with 
the andov of § 4, 1142 a. 10. 


§ 5. onpetov «.7.4.] Rassow (Forsch. p. 45), as was pointed out 
in note on ch. 7. § 7, b. 21, regards the passage beginning ch. 4. 
§ 7. 1141 b. 21 4 S€ ppdvnows mpaxrixn, and ending here 1142 a. 11 
with oxemréoy, as an interpolation, and takes the onpeioy closely with 
the remarks in ch. 7. § 7 which end with mouoet paddXov 1141 b. 21. 
It is true that the oqpeiov would follow these remarks very appositely. 
But does it not follow katrot tows odk fore 7d abroo €& avev oikovopias 
ovd’ dvev modurelas appositely enough? Td eipnyévoy is odk fore rd 
avrov <b dvev oikovopias ov8’ dvev rodireias—pdynots wept adrov Kad eva 


? Cambr. seems to be the only MS. which agrees with K® in treading ev. 
* Moral science conceived as the science of the individual’s good, 
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requires that wide experience which can be obtained only in kot- 1142 a. 11. 
vevia, ‘The fact that boys are not dpdmpor, although paOnparexoi, 
points to the truth of this statement; for if we enquire why they 
are not dpdvipor, we find that it is because dpévyois needs long 
experience of life, and if we enquire why they are panuarckoi, we 
find that it is because the abstract truths of mathematics do not 
need ‘long experience of life’ for their apprehension, but are plain 
at first sight. If ré airod dyabdy were something which could sub- 
sist by itself in abstraction from 716 kowdy dyaddy (as the ddéa stated 
and examined in § 4 would have us believe), boys might be equal 
to its comprehension, as they are equal to the comprehension of 
the abstract truths of mathematics: but they are not equal to the 
comprehension of 7é atrod dya6dy: so it would seem to follow that 
this dya@év does not subsist by itself in abstraction from 76 xowvdy 
aya@dv, but that to comprehend it one must be able (which boys 
are not) to take account of the good of the household and of the ° 
State. 


Sidte]=<dre: see Lndex Arist. s. v. diére: but perhaps we ought a. 12. 
to read dri here, treating d:- as a dittograph of the preceding a: 
see Index Arist—‘interdum literas 6 in v. ddr inde videri ortas 
esse, quod praecedit vocabulum terminans in a, praecipue kai, 
Vahlen monet Rhet. p. 58—’ then follow several references to 
places where éiér.=6dre is preceded by kai. 


ef eprrerptas | See Mert. A. 1. 981 a. 15 7% pmev eumerpia Tay ka@’ a. 15. 
&caorév éott yraows: An. Post, ti. 19. 100 a. 3 &k pev odv aicOnocws 
yiverar ponun Sowep déyoper, ex S€ pampns Todddkis Tod adrod ywoperns 


> , € A \ a we ed mm 2 , , > , 
€umetpia’ ai yap mohAal prijpat TH dpiOu@ eprerpia pia cor. 


§ 6. éwet] In § 5 the question was—‘ Why is a boy pabqparixds a. 16. 
but not ¢pdvpos?’ and the answer was—‘ because dpdvyois needs 
experience, and he has no experience.’ Section 6 proceeds—‘ and 
this is the true answer, because (émeé) it assigns his lack of ppdvyors 
to a cause which accounts also for his not having a grasp of the 
principles of philosophy or of natural science.’ Render— For if 
we go on to ask why a boy may be a mathematician, but cannot 
understand philosophy or natural science, we find that it is because 
the truths of mathematics are abstract, whereas the principles of 
philosophy and natural science are reached through long ex- 
perience. A boy does not realise the meaning of the principles of 


1142 a. 16. 


a. 17. 


a. 18. 
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philosophy and natural science, but merely repeats by rote the 
formulae used to express them; the truths of mathematics, on the 
other hand, he comprehends fully, for they are plain at first sight.’ 


copés| 2.¢. copds dadds as distinguished from godoi ra rovadra 
above, line a. 13. 


BV dpaipécews] 7a dv” or && darpécews, ‘results or products of 
abstraction,’ are regularly used as = ‘ the truths of mathematics’ : 
see notes on i. 3. x and i. 3. 5: cf Trendelenburg’s note on 
de An. iii. 4.8 (cf. also his Elem. Log. § 36, note), where it is 
pointed out that the first meaning of dgatpeows is material—e. g. 
it is the process of chipping away the block of stone till the perfect 
form of the statue is reached in Phys. i. 7. 190 b. 7 ra 8 adaipeoer 
olov é« rod Aidov 6 ‘Epyys. It is then applied to the process of 
reaching «Sn or concepts by leaving out of account the particulari- 
ties of individuals, and fixing attention upon essential character- 
istics: and especially to the process of reaching those «td, with 
which mathematical science (see An. Post. i. 13. 79 a. 7) is con- 
cerned. Eustratius has the following note on ra dv dpaipécews here 
—yepls rév trokepevav kar evépyeray tpioracbat py Suvdpweva, aparpody- 
tat Sé Kat emivoiay ek Ty Urokempevay ev ois UpeorTHkact, Kal ws ev hav- 
tacla bpeorykdra wept THs Siavoias tHv e&éraow Séxovrar mepl tev €zo= 
pévev adrots. 

Opposed to e& dfaipecews ‘abstract’ is ék mpooOécews ‘ concrete’: 
see Je, A. 2. 982 a. 27 and An. Post. i. 24. 87 a. 31, where 
geometry is said to be ‘more concrete’ than arithmetic, and there- 
fore less exact—xal ¢& édarrdévev dxpiBeotépa tis &k mpoobécews, otoy 
yeoperpias apiOpnrikn’ eyo S€ €x mpocbécews, otov povas ovcia aberos’ 
ottypn d€ ovaia Oerds’ tavrnv x mpoobécews. Geometry is éx mpoc- 
@cews aS compared with arithmetic, because it adds posztion : it 
adds also the three dimensions as generated by the mofion of the 
point, line, and plane respectively : see Trendelenburg, Kasegorien- 
lehre, pp. 83, 84. 

It is not to be understood from the words ra pév 8° dpatpéreds 
€or, tav 8 ai dpxai e& éeumepias that dpaipecis and éumetpia are 
mutually exclusive. The dpxai of natural science are év ddaipécet, 
inasmuch as they are general points of view, not particular ob- 
servations ; see An. Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 6 ék & eumetpias i) ek mavrds 
jpepnoavros rod Kabddou ev tH WuxH Tod évds mapa ra moAG & ey dracw 


é&v évfj éxetvous TO adtd réxvns dpxi) Kal emeornuns : and it is by induction 
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that even ra e€ dpapécews par excellence—the truths of mathematics, 1142 a. 18. 
are said to become known in An. Post.i. 18. 81 b. 2 ddvvarov 8¢ 

Ta KaOddov Oewpioa pr SU emaywyis, érel Kai ra e& dpaipécews deyopeva 

eorat Ou’ énaywyns yropysa moveiv—on which see Waitz’s note. 


kal Ta év] The dpxai of philosophy or natural science, ray 8¢ a. 19. 
being ra 80 dpaipéceas. 


ob motedouow] ‘do not realise’: see Index Arist.— morevew 
omnino firmitatem persuasionis significat, sive ea Sdfys sive émory- 
pys vim ac naturam habet sive ad cognitionem principiorum per- 
tinet ’—see de An. iii. 3. 428 b. 4, 428 a. 21, ELUM. vii. 3. 4, Ax. 
Prior. ii. 23. 68 b. 13 dravra morevopev } did avddoyiopou 7) €& 
emayayns. 


GANA Aéyouow] Grant compares FL. NV. vii. 3. 8 of mpadrov paddyres a. 20. 


’ ‘ \ , a” > A 
guvetpovat fev TOUS Aoyous, tcact © ovre. 


tav 8é 13 th éotiv odk &Sydov] zc. the definitions, dpiopot (Boas 
Or Adyor rod ri eorw An. Post. ii. 10. 94 a. 10), from which the 
mathematician starts, are plain and easily understood at first sight : 
as Eustratius says—ri éore oteypn, ti €ore ypappy, ti €otw emupdvera, 
ti o@ua, ti KUKAos, Ti Tpiyevoy, Kal Tv oxNUdTwY ExacToY, Kal Goa Erepa 
dpiotikas AapBdver 6 yewperpns . . . oldace dia TO py ToAAOD Seicba 
xpdvou mpos TO kal Tovs Gpovs adray émioracba. On épiopoi and their 
relation to dmdSakis see e.g. An. Post. ii. 3. 90 b. 30 dpicpos pev yap 
Tov TL éoTt Kal ovaias’ ai & dmodei~es hatvovrat macat trotiépevar Kai 
AapBavovea ro tl €or" olov ai paOnuatical ri povds Kal Ti TO mepiTror, 


kal ai G\Xat Opolws. 


§ 7. én «.1.4.] This seems to be another argument (after the 
digression in §§ 5, 6) to prove that ove gare 7d airod ed dvev olko- 
voulas ovS’ dvev moduteias. So Eustr.—rovto apis ra dvwrépo eoriv 
bre Set 7H eidHoer Tod oikelov dyabod, THs TOU Kowov ayabod yyooews 
.. + 6 yap Bovdevaodpevos 4 fpapte . .. 7) Nuotéynoe ... év TE TH KaddAov 

1 r@ 4 a a i rd 5 é Srou b€ dyabov 
kal 76 Kabéxaota, Sate dupe dei tov ppdvyov éxew , . . Kabd ci Y 

2: ‘ A ‘4 > > ’ 
éyer kal Kabéxagrov, 7 Kowdy Kal Td iSixdy Ear de 7d pev idiKdv Tod idiws 
lod fol o fol , / -~ 
gpovipov, 7d S€ Kowdy Tod oiKovouiKod, Sate Sei TH idiws Hpovip@ Tov 
a a < , c ‘ x 
oikovopuKod kal modirixod. Cf the Paraph.— Eu, émel ) duaprtia 7 wept tras 

A > se , , na a , xn col a“ ‘ \ { Wed col 

mpdées ard dyvolas ovpPaiver, i} ris KaOdXov, i) THs pepiKfis (Kai yap 6 dyvody 
~ ~ A > I > a \ 
cabdnou, 6re ta Bapiorabua Vara Padda, kal 6 rovro pev idms, ayvody de 


a ov , ee 9 € , % , 
pepikds, ore rade Ta Vdara Bapvorabpa, cpoiws duaprycerat’ xpyoerat 


1142 a. 20. 
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yap ékdrepos rois gavdors vdacr), pavepoy dre mpds TO pH) dpaptety, 
avaykaiov pr povoy eidéva, dre Tdde Ta VSara Bapvorabpa, GAAG Kal Ore 
rd Baptorabpa adda’ Seirar dpa 4 pepixn ppdvnows THs KaOddov ppo- 
moews THS ToATUKAS, Kal advvaToV THY NOKHY dvev THs TOhiTUKHS ovoThvat, 
domep kal ri pepixny yvoow dvev tis Kabddov pr) apapravew advvarov. 
It would thus appear that in the present § we have a parallel 
adduced from medical science to illustrate the interdependence of 
a knowledge of what is good for others and a knowledge of what 
is good for oneself. The universal wdvra ra Baptorabpa vdara patha 
is parallel to the knowledge of the social good; the particular, rodt 
Baptorabpor, to the knowledge of one’s own good. As the conclusions 
of iarpuxy demand the knowledge of both a major and a minor, so 
do those of péynors—even when it seems to be concerned merely 
with ‘one’s own’ good. 

Zell refers to Probl. 933 b. 28, where it is stated that 7d pev 
ddpupov Bapv, To dé yAvkd kodporv. The adjective Baptorabyov appears 
to occur only here in the Aristotelian Corpus. Susemihl brackets 
this §. 


$8. St. 8 F Hpdvyors odk EmrvoTHpN, Pavepdy’ Tod yap éoxdtou eortiv, 
domep eipytar| Ch Mer. K. 1. 1059 b. 26 raca emorhun tov Kabddov 
kal ob trav ecxdtor, For this sense of éryaroy (= ultimate individual) 
see above, note on vi. 8. 2 b. 28. The expression rod éoxdrov 
cot 7 ppdérnots has not actually occurred before, but, as Ramsauer 
notes, the equivalence of 16 ka@’ &kaoroy and ro écxaroy is assumed. 


§ 9. vd] z.e. 7G Ocwpyrind vd as distinguished below in vi. 11. 4 
from the mpaxrixés vods, which is rod é€oxdrov Kai éevdexopevou Kal Ths 
érépas mpordcews, 


Adyos | = ovAdoyiopds. 
émorypy| z.e. mediate, deductively derived knowledge. 


00x 7 Tay iBlwv, GAN’ ota aicBardpeba Str 7d [ev Tots paOnpariKois | 
éoxatov tpiywvoy| We have here the Aristotelian distinction between 
the ida aicOnrd (propria sensebca of the Schoolmen) and the kowa 
aia6nrd (communia sensibrlia), as explained in de An. ii. 6. 418 a. 7 Aex- 
téov d€ kal? Exdorny aia Onow rept rev aicOntav mprov. Néyerar dé 76 alc Onrdv 
Tptx@s, dv dvo pev Kal? abrd hapev alcbaverOa, rd dé Ev kara cup|3<Bnkds. 
trav O€ dvo 76 per Woy eoriv éxdorns aicOnoews, Td bé Kody TaTeY. eyo & 


m” ‘ a A > 7 > 
(tov pev & pn evdéxerar érépg aicOnoet aicbdverOat, kai wept d pn evdexeray 
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anarnOjvat, otoy dys xpaparos kal akon Wéqov kat yedous xupod. 7 8 adr 1142 a. 27. 
mAgeious pev exer Seahopds’ GAN éxdorn ye Kpiver wept TovTwv, Kal odK 
amatarat bre xpGpa odd dre wddos, GdAda Ti 7d Kexpwopevoy 4 mod, 4 Th Td 
Wodody 7) mod. ta pev odv roradra Aéyerar tdia Exdorov, Kowwd de Knots, 
npepia, apOuds, oxjma, péyeOos* Ta yap roaira ovdepias early ida, dAAa 
Kowa mdoas* Kal yap aby Kivnois tis €otw alcOnrh Kal dyer. Kata cvpBe- 
Bykos Se Aéyerat aicOnrév, otov ei Td AevKdv ein Ardpous vids’ Katd TvpBEBNKds 
yup rovrov aiaOdverat, drt TG eves ovpBEeByKe TodTo 08 aicbdverar. dd 
Kat ovdev maoxeEL 7 TOLOUTOY U7 Tod aidOnTod. tev dé Kab’ abrad alcbnrdv 
ra ida Kupios eotiv aicOnrd, Kai mpds & 9 odcia répuxev Exdaorns alcOnoews. 
Cf. wept évuviwy 1. 458 b. 4 Kowa 8 eoti trav aicbjoewy olov oxjpa 
kat peyeOos kal kivnois kal TaAAa Ta ToLadTa, idia 8 oioy ypapa dos 
xupés. We must note the admission, made at the end of the 
passage quoted from de Ax. ii. 6 that the xowd aioOyrd are after 
all not aic@yrd in the strict sense (kvpiws). In de Ax. iii. 1.425 bd. 5 
they are called the common concomitants (ra dxoAovéodvra kai Kowa) 
of the ia aicOyrd, and must be regarded as really zufeligzbilia 
formally present in the propria senszdelia. As such, they differ 
from the kara ovpBeBnkos. aicOnra of de An. ii. 6. 418 a. 20, which 
are merely empirically inferred proper sensibles: e.g. when one 
infers the bitterness of the yellow bile which one sees, the bitterness 
is kara ovpBeBnkds aicOnrdv (de An. iil. 1.425 b. 1). The eye, as 
such, is not affected by it. The xowd aicOnra are described by 
Hamilton (Rezd, p. 830) as ‘concomitant cognitions to which the 
impression on the organ of the proper sensible only affords the 
occasion’ ;—and Grant says—‘ We see in the apprehension of 
number, figure, and the like, not an operation of sense, but the 
mind putting its own forms and categories, ze. itself, on the external 
object.’ In de Ax. iii. 1. 425 a. 13 the five common sensibles 
enumerated in de An. ii. 6 are reduced to one—xivynots :—aAXa pry 
ovdé tav Kowdy oidy 7 eivat aicbnrnpiv te idiov, dv éxdotn aicOnoes 
aigbavdpeba (ov) Kara cupBeBnxéds 1, oiov Kuhoews, oTdoEws, TXNPATOS, peye- 
ous, apiOyod évds*® radra yap mdvra Kunoer aicOavrdpeba, otov péyedos 
Kunoe Sore kat cxjpa’ péyeOos ydp tt Td oxHpa’ To 8 npepodv TO py Ki- 
1 The ov is Torstrik’s conjecture. The xowd aic@nrd are not to be con- 
founded with 74 xavd ovpBeBnkds aicénra of de An. ii. 6. 4182.20. The xowd 
aicOnrd are not empirically inferred from the ida aicénrd, but are formally 


present in them : see de An. iii. 1. 424.a. 27 Tv Be Kowdy 75n Exoper atobnow 


Kowny ov KaTa oupBeBnkds. 
4 We have not really a sixth common sensible added here to the five given 


in ii. 6, for €v is included in dpiOpds. 


1142 a, 27. 
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veiaba' 6 8’ dpiOpos rH dmopdce Tod ouvexods, Kal Trois idiots’ Exaorn yap 
év aicbdverar alaOnots. Sate SiAov bri adivaroy brovoiv idiav airbnow eivat 
rovTar, olov Kunoews’ ota yap tarat Somep viv Th der Td yAvKY aica- 
véueba, rotto & Gre audoiv éxovres Tuyyavoper atoOnow, 7 Kat Grav oup- 
récwow dua yropifouev, On this reduction of the kowa aicdnta to 
kivnots Hamilton (Reed, p. 829 note *) has the following remarks— 
‘Many modern philosophers when they attempted to explain the 
origin of our notion of extension from motion, and, in particular, 
the motion of the hand, were not aware that they had the Stagirite 
at their head. It is to be remembered, however, that Aristotle does 
not attempt, like them, to explain by motion our necessary concept’ 
of space, but merely our contingent perception of the relative ex- 
tension of this or that particular object. This, however, takes it 
for granted, that by motion («ivnois) Aristotle intends local motion. 
But motion is with him a generic term, comprising under it four, or 
six, species; and in point of fact, by motion Aristotle may here 
(de An. iii. 1), as in many, if not most, other places of his psycho- 
logical writings, mean a subjective mutation (dAdoiwors) or modifica- 
tion of the percipient. This too is the interpretation given to the 
passage by the great majority, if not the whole, of the ancient 
expositors .... It is therefore remarkable that Dr. Trendelenburg, 
in his late valuable edition of the De Anima, should have appa- 
rently contemplated the interpretation by local motion, as the only 
one proposed, or possible.’ See also Trendelenburg’s Logzsche 
Untersuchungen, vol. i. chapters 5, 6,7, and 8, in which the intuition 
of motion is described as fundamental in sensation and thought— 
‘Die Bewegung ist die erste Thatigkeit des Denkens und des Seins: 
der Raum ist das dussere Erzeugniss der Bewegung: die Zeit ist 
die Vorstellung des innern Masses der Bewegung’ (p. 168). 

The kowd aicOnra, as distinguished from the ida aioOnra, are to be 
assigned directly to the so-called xowd» or kiprov aicOnripiov OF Kowvi 
aisOnows, as faculty: (see de Mem. 1. 450a. 9). But ultimately the 
ida aicOnrd also are to be referred to it. ‘Common sense—xow 
aicénows, says Hamilton (Zezd, p. 756), ‘was employed by Aristotle 
to denote the faculty in which the various reports of the several 
senses are reduced to the unity of a common apperception’: see 
Trept Umvou Kal éypnyspoews 2. 455 a. 12 emel & bmdpxer Kal éxdorny 
aicOnow rd pév te Wiov rd S€ Te Kowdy, iStov pev olov TH owes TO dpav, TH 
& dkoj 1d dkovew, tais 8& Gdais xara tov adriv tpdmov* %ore 8é Tus Kal 


* Kant would say—intuition, not concept. 
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Kou Sivayis dkohovboica mdcats, } Kal dre dpa Kab dxover Kai aicOdveraut 1142 a. 27. 
ov yap Oy TH ye der dpa dre dpa. Kal kpivet 5) kai Sdvarae Kpivew Sre 

Erepa Ta yAvkéa TOY Aevkdv, ove yeioet ov're dWee ovr dpoiv, GAdAd TeLve 

Koww@ popio tdv aicOntnpiev dmavrev. eorr pev yap pla aleOnors, Kal 

TO Kvptov aigOnrnpiov ev rd 8 eivar aicOnoer Tod yévous ékdaTou €repor, 

oiov Wédouv Kai xpdparos. rodro 8 dua TO ante parc wrdpxev 

ToUTO pev yap xepiferas tov GddAwy aicOytnpiov, ta 8 GAXa Tovrov 

ey, 

axopiora. 

Kou aic@nors is thus the ‘consciousness’ of sensations—the 
reference of them to a self-conscious subject, this subject being 
embodied in a tactually sensitive organism governed, in the case of 
ra évaia, by a heart—de Somno, ch. 3. 456 a. 4 wavra ra évaipa Kapdiav 
€xet, kal ) dpxt) THs KWHTEws Kal Tis alcOnoews THS KUplas évTedOév eoTL. 
Kou? atcOnors is the ultimate ‘ faculty’ of a// sensation—z.e, ra Kowa 
aio@yra (magnitude, figure, &c.) are indeed to be referred to it, but 
so are ultimately the iéa aicéyrd also. It is the living being, one 
and indivisible, conscious of the various iS:a aio@nra in the forms or 
categories of péyeOos,; cxijpa, ardows, apiOuds, Kivnots. But the living 
being is essentially apy) kuhoeus cai aicOnoews (de Somno 4. 456 a. 5), 
and the categories in which it is conscious of aic@yrd may be 
reduced to one—viz. kivnows. Since, however, } rod aiv@nrod evépyera 
kal Ths alcOnoews 7 airy éotr Kai pia (de An. iii. 2. 425 b. 25) —since 
in actual experience subject and object are one, this ultimate 
category of the mind is also ultimate in things: ‘die Bewegung 
ist die erste Thitigkeit des Denkens und des Seins.’ 

On the general subject of the ida and xowd aisOyrd, see Hamilton’s 
Red, noie D on Primary and Secondary Qualities of Body, espe- 
cially pp. 828-830 (Hamilton regards the Aristotelian distinction 
as analogous to that between Primary and Secondary Qualities) : 
see also Trendelenburg, de Anima, notes on passages quoted above, 
and Edwin Wallace, Psychology of Aristotle, Introduction § ix, and 
notes on passages quoted above: see also Grant’s useful note 
ad loc. 


oia] ‘like that by which we perceive. The nature of the per- a. 23. 
ception involved in pdvnois is merely illustrated by means of the 
mathematician’s perception of the common sensible oxjua. The 
Zcxarov, or particular, which the mathematician, as such, perceives 
is the particular shape (triangular, quadrilateral, circular) of the 
figure before him; and shape is not the datum of a single sense 
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1142 a. 28. as colour e.g. is, but is given in the perceptions of more than one 
sense. I thus take rplyavov to be merely an example of the 
common sensible oyjpa («kdos would have done equally well), and 
dismiss as untenable the view of Michelet and other commentators, 
that what the mathematician is here said to perceive is that ‘ what 
is ultimate or simplest in geometry is the triangle ’—z.e. that all 
figures may be broken up into triangles. But surely, if the writer 
had been thinking of ‘that which is ultimate in geometry,’ he 
would not have mentioned a figure at all, but orvyun. 

@pdynors then is concerned with écyata—particulars, which it 
perceives, as alcOnous perceives its éoyata, zmmediately: but the 
éoyara of dpdvnois are not like the idva aic@yrd perceived by the 
special senses,—‘ this is red, this is sweet,—but rather, they are 
like the perceptions of the geometer—‘ this shape before me is 
triangular, or circular. As a coloured object seen, or a resisting 
object touched, is the occaszon for the geometer of the perception 
of oxjpa by his kowwdy aicOyrnpiov, so in the Ppédmpos the various 
feelings and circumstances which make up ra & rais mpdgeou are 
responded to by an activity of the moral reason which imposes on 
the vA presented to it its own form of Duty. As the geometer 
solves his problem by perceiving shapes in the data of eye (or 
touch), and recognising this construction, or manipulation of 
shapes, as better fitted for the solution of a given problem than 
that other construction, so the pévpos solves the problem of ré 
«d (jv by apprehending ra ev rais mpdéeor, not as things pleasant or 
painful to sense here and now, but as things which are good or 
bad—z.e. fitted, or not fitted, to have a permanent place in the 
general plan of life: dya6od yap 7 alcéyots, 7 aioOnots, dvTthauBdveo at 
ovx ola Te ovd€ Kaxod, GAA pdvov Tod TépmovTos f) duavros, TO SE ayabdy 
kai TO Kakov Tod vou pdvov Kpivew é€oti: Themistius, vol. ii. p. 211, ed. 
Spengel. 

Although I believe that the first meaning of ré [év tots pa@nuare- 
kois]* €rxaroy in the writer’s mind was the geometer’s particular— 
this particular shape, e.g. triangle, he could not fail to be conscious 
of the other meaning of écyarov, as the last step in ¢yrnows: see E. NV. 


* & tots wa. bracketed by Bywater. The words may very well have been 


inserted by a scribe in the interest of the interpretation adopted by Michelet 
referred to above: in his Contributions (p. 51), however, Bywater remarks 
that ‘it is quite possible that éy Trois pa@nyaritois is only out of place, and that 
it came in originally after aic@avdpeba.’ 
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UL SP 1t) re 6 yap Bovdevdpevos eouxe Cyretvy Kal dvadvew ... aomep 1142 a, 28. 
Oidypappa ... Kal ro €oxatoy ev tH dvadices mp&rov evar ev 7H yeveoes. 
Indeed the words with which vi. 9 begins —ré {nyretv dé «7d. (I see 
no reason for assuming, with Rassow, Forsch, p. 46, and Susemihl, 
that there is a lacuna between ch. 8 and ch. 9) make it pretty 
certain that, as a matter of fact, the term éoyarov did suggest (yrnous 
to his mind. We may then follow up this suggestion, and say that the 
pporipos, like the yeomerpys, (yrei—follows out a train of thought (¢av- 
tacia AoyoreKy in his case, pavr. aicOnrixy in the case of the yeoperpys : 
see Trendelenburg, Westorische Bettrige zur Phil.vol. ii. pp. 381,382, 
de An. ili. 10. 433 b. 29) till he reaches an éoyarov ev rij dvakicer— 
something which he finds will serve his purpose, and beyond which 
he does not care to go. This écxarov is a particular reached at last, 
and recognised as a means now fo be taken for the attainment of the 
end in view. Thus the yeapérpns reaches a point at which the further 
Ssatpeors Of his dudypappa (see Merz. ©, 9. 1051 a. 21. Sqq. and note on 
LN. iii. 3. 11 b. 20 dvodtew . . . Sidypappa for the difference 
between dvddvois and duaipecis) may cease, when, as in Eucl. £7. 
i. 47, he has got certain rpiyava, by means of which he can show 
that the square described upon the side subtending the right angle 
is equal to the squares described upon the sides which contain the 
right angle. The ¢pdvpos likewise reaches a point at which he 
must say—‘ Here at last I must stop thinking, and begin to act. 
This is the v7gh¢ thing to do: it is unpleasant, perhaps; but it 
is right. I must do it.’ 


kéxet| ‘for on that side too we shall reach a point beyond which a. 29. 
we cannot go.’ We cannot go beyond the mp&ro po. on the one 
side, or the xa6’ éxaora or écxara on the other side. 


GAN ary paddov aicbyais % ppdvnors, exeivns 8 GAdo eiSos] 
‘But this latter sense (z.¢. the cow aicOjo1s operative in mathe- 
matics) is sense rather than prudence, though specifically different 
from the other sense (ze. 7 tév idiwr)’: so Coraes—airn pev 9 
dvridnis rev pepiKGr, olay eipnke cvpBaivew ev Tois paOnpartkois, atcOnots 
dv paddov éyorro i) ppdvyots. In other words, the sense operative in 
mathematical ¢yrnots, though specifically distinct from the special 
senses, is not to be identified with prudence or the deliberating 
faculty. It is only analogous to prudence. For # some MSS. and 
editors read #—1in which case the distinction is between 7 ppdvnots 
4 xaé’ Zeaora (which is then said to resemble the mathematician’s 


1142 a. 29. 
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aicOnows) and 4 dpxwrexromi ppdyvqors (which cannot be classed as 
a kind of atcOnos). I prefer the # reading ; but anyhow the clause 
is awkward and unnecessary. 


CHAPTER LG 


ARGUMENT. 


Deliberating, or taking counsel, is a species of seeking. 

What is good counsel? Is it scientific knowledge, or opinion, or happy 
guessing ?* 

It cannot be scientific knowledge, for he who knows does not seek, and taking 
good counsel, or deliberating well, is a form of deliberation, t.e. of seeking. 

It cannot be happy guessing, for one makes a happy guess all at once without 
thinking, whereas deliberation takes time. Nor is tt sagacity, which is a kind 
of happy guessing. 

Again, it cannot be opinion of any kind. 

Since deliberating well ts deliberating ‘correctly, tt will be ‘correctness’ of 
some kind,—not correctness of scientific knowledge, however, for ‘ correct’ 1s used 
only where ‘incorrect’ 7s posstble, and scientific knowledge ts never ‘incorrect’ ; 
nor of opinion, for correctness of opinion ts truth—something definite and settled 
(indeed, an opinion as such, whether true or false, 7s always something definite 
and settled), whereas the man who deliberates (whether correctly or incorrectly) 
has not yet reached anything definite and settled, but zs still seeking and think- 
ing. It remains, then, that deliberating well is a correct process of thinking 
conceived as still going on, not a correct result of thinking conceived as definitely 
affirmed. 

But when we speak of deliberation as ‘correct, we must be careful to note that 
zt 1s not enough that tt should be ‘ correct’ as regards any single one of the three 
elements—end, means, and length of time taken—which are distinguished in 
deliberation: it must be ‘ correct’ as regards all three, e.g. he does not deliberate 
well, or ‘correctly, who attains to a good end by bad means ; or who even attains 
to a good end by good means, but takes an unusually long time in his deliberation, 
and so runs the risk of missing the opportunity of action. 

There are of course many ends in relation to which we say of a man, ‘he 
deliberates well, specifying in each case the end; but when a man ‘ deliberates 
well or correctly’ in relation to the end par excellence—the chief end of man— 
we say without any qualification, ‘he deliberates well or correctly, —‘he ts a 
man of good counsel. Good counsel then, in the strict sense, will be the 
characteristic quality of the prudent man—the man who has a true conception 
of the chief end and employs the means which subserve it. 


This chapter, as Grant explains, commences the examination of 
a set of faculties (eiBovdia, edoroxia, dyyivora, ovveots, and yrdpn) 
cognate to dpéynais, or forming part of it. 


1 I owe this rendering of etoroxia to Peters, 
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§ 1. wepi edBoudias.] ‘It is an abrupt, awkward commencement 1142 a. 32. 
of the chapter to say, “enquiring and deliberating are different, 
for deliberating is a species of enquiring.” But what is meant 
apparently is, to bring “good counsel” under the head of enquiring, 
which separates it at once from both science and opinion’—Grant. 
This seems to me to be the correct view of the place of the clause; 
and I cannot agree with Rassow (forsch. p. 46), who says—‘ das 
Capitel das tiber die etSovdia handelt, beginnt mit einem Satz der 
vollig zusammenhanglos dasteht: 7d ¢yreiv 8€ kal rd BovreveoOat 
duahépe’ 7d yap BovdeverOar (nreiv re eoriv.. “The Paraphrast brings 
out the connexion, recognised by Grant, as follows—xai mpéroy wept 

> Petes Ewe wi) \ a” , ~ , cl \ rt > , 
evBovAlas’ oikelws yap exer pddtora TH povncer, is Tov Aébyov dpriws 
> , < ef \ \ > , ’ a \ a id 
amn\Adgapev* Gore tov mept edBovdias Aéyov tH TeEpi THs Ppovnoews 
cvvarréovy, mp&rov pey ovv ovK eat. (ytynows’ emi mAéov ydp €orw 7% 
Cntnows ths evBovdias’ ov pdvov yap 6 ed Bovdevdpevos, GAAG Kal 6 KaKds 
Bovdevduevos Cyrei, kat od pdvov ta evdexdueva, Ga Kal Ta dvaykKaia 
(nrodyra’ rept & eorw 7 emiothpn’ olov, ef Td Tpiywvov exe Ovo dpbds, 
Cnreirar mpos THs éemiornuns, Kal ef 1 GEANYN odatpoedys eat Sid TodTO 
7 evBovAla ovK éotw ravrov TH Cntnoe ert Sé, OSE emiaTHUN eoT 

> , © \ 4 > ’ > a 2 5% c ey 
evBovia’ 6 pev yap emioTnpay ov (yTel mepl ov ertorarat, 6 de evBovdos 
(ytet 7 yap «dBovdia BovAn tis €oriv’ 7 Sé Bovdy Cyrnots eorw Tod Ti Set 
mpdtrew Kai 6 Bovdevdpevos (ntet Kal AoyiCerar wept Trav mpdéewr, dros 
0 Kal Kadds yévovtar’ doTe n pev evBovdria Cyrnows, 7 Sé emeoTnun ov 
rotavtn’ 4 evBovdria dpa ovk éorw emiotnpn. The writer of the JZ. AZ 
thus describes the relation of edBovdla to Ppdvyars ii. 3. 1199 a. 4— 
i) 6€ ye ebBovdla ort pev mept radra TH Ppovyjces (mepl yap Ta mpakra eore 

\ So ‘ Need 4 BO ete ay , © ‘ A 
rd wep) aipeow kai dvynv dvra), gow dé ovk dvev povncews. 1) pev yap 
pdmois mpaktixy tovtav earl, 7 dé ebPovdia eis 7) SudBeors if Te ToLodTov 


¢ > BI cal > Lal tad Xr , ‘ , 
7) EMLTEVKTLKN THY EV TOLS Tpakrots Be TLOT@V Kal ocuppopetarav, 
§ 2. dveu te yap Adyou] does not involve a process of reasoning. b. 2. 


§ 3. dyxivora] The editors refer to An. Post. i. 34. 89 b. 10 for b. 5. 

the definition of dyxyivoa as edoroyxia tis ev doxémr@ xpdvq Tov pEecov. 
It is the faculty of guessing at once the ‘middle term,’ or cause, 
which explains a phenomenon; and thus answers to Locke’s 
sagacity (Essay, iv. 2. 3 ‘a quickness of the mind to find out these 
intermediate ideas that shall discover the agreement or disagreement 
of any other, and to apply them right’), or to what is now called 
the ‘ Scientific Imagination, 


1142 b. 6, 


be 11. 


b. 12, 
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od8e 8h Sdéa A edPBoudla odSepnia] After this assertion we 
expect a clause giving the reason for it; but instead we have 
a clause which goes off with dddd. It is not till we come to the 
words 1142 b. 13 kat yap 9 Sdéa ., . Noyiferar that we get the reason 
for the assertion odSé 5) dda... oddenia. The run of the passage 
would be greatly improved if we could adopt Zwinger’s rearrange- 
ment (for which see Zell’s note and Susemihl’s Appar. Crit., ad loc.) 
so far as to insert 1142 b. 13 kal yap 9 ddfa... Aoyiferar after 
ovdeuia 1142 b. 7. The sentence 1142 b. 7 GAN’ mel 6 pev kakas... 
b. 12 way of d6£a éoriv would then come in without awkwardness. 
As for the words 1142 b. 12 GAdad piv... ovmm dors, they are 
rejected by several critics. ‘Their inconsistency with 1142 b. 16 
GN’ dpOdrns tis éotw % edBovdta Bovdys is insisted on by Rassow 
(Forsch. p. 46)—‘Aeltere Erklarer, wie Giphanius und Zwinger, 
nehmen Anstoss an den von mir eingeklammerten Worten (2. e. 
1142 b. 12 dda phy... ovr daors), die neueren halten es fiir 
hinreichend, zu S:avoias dpa Neiwerae die Worte dpOdrnra adrny civae ZU 
erginzen. Allerdings handelt es sich um die Frage: rivos ép6drns 
n evBovdia; aber wenn auf diese bereits mit Aeimerar x.7.A. die letzte 
Antwort gegeben wird, wie passen dann die Worte add’ dpOdrns ris 
eo 7 evBovAta BovAjs, in denen doch ersichtlich erst das Endresultat 
der Untersuchung angegeben werden soll? Durch Umstellung ist, 
wie ich glaube, hier nicht zu helfen,’ 

5 8 65 dp0ds Boudevetor] Zc. eD=dpbds, therefore evBovdla is 
dpOdry¢s TIS. 

emuoThpys pev ydp obK ~otw dp0drns (od8e yap dpapria)] as 
Eustrat. explains—émornpn is itself dp6drns, and there is no ép6drns 
bpOsryros. The infallibility of ésvorfun, as such, has already been 
asserted in ch. 3. § 1 and ch. 6. § 2. 


Sdéns 8 spOdrys GdAHPera] Of course émorjpy, although it has 
properly no épOérns, has its ddjdea. It is one of the faculties ofs 
GAnOevopev kat pndemore Siaypevddpeba, ch. 6. § 2, 


Gyo Sé kal Sprorar H3n wav 06 Sd£a eoriv] ‘the object of opinion 
is, as such, always something definite’: dda has already adopted 
a definite view: Bovdn is a process which has not yet led to the 
adoption of anything definite, As the Paraph, puts it—i pév edBovdta 
(nrev eoriv, 7 8€é Sd&a ebpykévar, 


GANG pv 068. , . oUTw pacts] If this sentence be retained (and 
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I think that Rassow and Susemihl go too far when they. bracket it, 1142 b. 12. 
after Giphanius), we ought to take the first clause very closely 
with what immediately precedes—‘ The object of dééa is always a 
definite result already reached ; but eiBovdia is only a process (Adyos) 
which has not yet reached a result. Then follow the words 
dtavoias dpa detrerar, to which we must supply dp6drnra adrip eivat. 
Since edBovAla cannot be the dpérns of either émurrnun or 8déa, for 
the reasons given, it remains that it is the ép6érys of the discursive 
faculty—the faculty which carries on the process of reviewing she 
steps which lead to results, but is not itself the tréAnyus of these 
results—avry yap (sc. Sidvora) otra pacts. 


§ 4. GN’ dp9drns tis eat H ebBouhia Boudtjs| Rassow (Forsch. b. 16. 
p. 46), as we have seen, regards these words as inconsistent with 
Siavoias dpa deimerax. I think that something might be said for 
bracketing them, and retaining the sentence dAda pi odd’ dvev Aéyov 
7 edBovdia, Sdcavoias dpa deimerar’ aitn yap ovmw dacs, bracketed by 
Rassow. As for the words 1142 b. 16 8&6 4 Bovdy fytnréa mparov Ti 
kal rept ri—they are bracketed by Rassow, because (Morsch. p. 46) 

‘das Wesen der BovAn ist ja schon viele Male erértert und im 
Folgenden ist davon nicht die Rede, vielmehr wird der Begriff der 
opOdrns, auf den es hier ganz allein ankommt, naher bestimmt.’ 


éret 8 4 dpOdtys TAEcovayds, SHAov Str oF Tac] dphas BeBovdedaba b. 17. 
is an expression which lends itself to several inaccurate senses. 
It is inaccurate to describe (1) the man who has taken she right 
means to the attainment of a dad end as dps BeBovdevpevos: OF 
(2) the man who has reached a good end by zmproper means: or (3) 
the man who has reached a good end by right means, but only 
after spending an unreasonably long time in deliberation. Thus 
naca must be taken distributively: ‘when we say ép6as BeBovdev- 
pévos, we do not wish the expression to be understood in any one of 
its various senses, but only in the one strict sense in which it is 
applied to the man who reaches a good end, by right means dis- 
covered within a reasonable time.’ 


& yap dxparfs «7.\.] The description of the dxparjs here, as b. 18. 
employing Acycpds for the attainment of a bad end, is not con- 
sistent with the account of him given in £. J. vii, and answers 
rather to the dkéAacros. See Grant ad loc. 


8 mporiGerar iSeiv] ideiv is the reading of K, L?, M»>, Ob, CCC, 
VOL. Il. G 


1142 b. 18. 


b, 20. 


b, 22. 


b. 28. 
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Cambr., B*. Instead of iSeiv NC and Par. 1853 have kal oxepaoOat 
deiv—oxéaoOa being probably a gloss on ideiv: cf Eustrat. 6 yap 
6 akparhs Kat dwdOs 6 haddos mporiderar as tédos ieiv Aro cképacOar 
dros adrod émirevdSerar, Kabd dxparis Kal paddos, ovk eorar apeAipov. 
Madvig (Adv. Crit. 462) suggests Sev (so 1), which is adopted by 
Grant (3rd ed.) and Jackson, who compare Plato, Soph. 221 A 
Smep apr mpovbépeba Seiv e€evpeiv. Rassow (orsch. p. 97) suggests 06 
mporidera rvxeiv, which is adopted by Bek.?, Susemihl, and Grant in 
his last edition. I would suggest AaBeiv: cf. the following «Angas. 


Soxet k.t.A.] Fritzsche quotes, among other aphorisms, Soph. 
Antig. 1050 Kpdtiorov ktnudrov evBovdia, 


§ 5. GdN ote kal «.7.A.] Eustrat. has és yap év 76 cvhdoytop@ €vde- 
xeTat ddybes iva cupmépacpa, Tov pécou AapBavopevov Wevdovs ...., OVT@S 
evdéxerar kal dia avdAov tpdrou tédos aroBnvae xpyoTdy, oiov et Tis Twévys 
porxevoas €k Tovrov nimdpyxev. It is inaccurate, as Grant notes, to 
speak of ‘a false middle term’ (Wevd7 rdv pécor Spor eivar), falsehood 
or truth belonging to propositions, not to terms. What the writer 
means is that either or both of the premisses containing the middle 
term may be false, and yet the conclusion be true: see Am. Prior. 
ii. 2. 53 b. 4 fore pev ody ovtws exe, Sor’ adnOeis civar Tas mpordcets, OV 
&v 6 ovddoyiopds’ €ort 8 wate Wevdeis’ Eore 8 Bore thy jev anOn, chy 
dé yevdy’ 7d dé ovpmrépacpa 7 GdnOes 7) Weddos e& avdykns. e& adynOav 
ev ovy ovK €ott Weddos ovdAdoyicacOa, éx evdav S eorw adnOés, mAQV 


ov dibrt, GAN Ste’ Tod yap Sidte odK CoTw ex Wevddv cvrAAoyiopOs. 


§ 6. ékeivy] zie. the BovAn which, having a good end and em- 
ploying good means, yet takes too long time. The man who 
comes to a ‘right’ decision only when the time for action is past, 
cannot be called et#Bovdos. 

GAN SpOdrys | kara 73 ShEeAipov, Kat oF Set Kal ds Kal Ste] ‘but 
rightness where the advantageous is concerned—end, means, and 
length of time, being all what they ought to be.’ I scarcely think 
that Eustr. is right in making kal od dei epexegetical of rd Spéduov. 
He says—ékeivy 4) dpOérns ths evBoudias eotiy etBovdia, 7 Kai Td déeArpov 
Exel TOU TéAovs, kal Tod Tpdmov Td emawerdy, d dydoi TO ds, Kal Tod ypdvou 
Td apKxodv, Gmep Sndoi 16 dre. rd SE SHEAov kal ob Sei ex mapaddfdov 
€OTL TO AUTO, . 

§ 7.] The Paraph. Heliodorus has the following note : "Emel d¢ ré 


+ A a a 
Téhos 7} Kaddov eati Kai €oxaror, i pepixdy, €xxarov pév, mpds 6 maca mpa- 
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Ets dvOpamivn péperar, pepixdy S€, mpds & rwes mpdéets pepovow, akodovbes 1142 b. 28. 
kal 7 evBovdia exer’ 9 pev yap Kabddov eoriv, #ris dp61 Kal aya) Bourn éore 
mept tav cepdvrev eis Td €oxaroy tédos, THY Kar’ Gperiy Conv’ 4 O€ pepixn, 
res eis pepixdy Te Tédos Hépet, 6 ov« Core pev 1d Cxxarov, péper S€ els Td 
€axatov téhos. ‘Thus 76 rédos 76 dds is the rédos réXecov—eddaipovia : 
Sf. LE. N. vi. 5. 1 Soxet 8) hpovipou iva rd Sivacba Kadds Bovrebcacba 
mept Ta atT@ ayaba Kal vvppépovta, ov KaTd pépos, oloy rota mpos vylevav, 


i! lal Y > ~ 
mpos ioxvv, GAA toia mpos TO eb Civ Oras. 


tis 8€] so Sus. and Byw. after Kb, Mb, r. Bekker’s 4 8€ rts is b.30. 
given by Lb, NC, Ob, BY *3; 4 tis 8€ by Cambr. 


7] Kata TS cuUdhepov mpds TS TEos, 06 H Hpdvyots GAYP}s UrddAnhis b. 32. 
éotw| Bywater has restored ré before rédos from K» and I, instead 
of 7 read by Bekker. It has been suggested that rd cvpdépov, not 
rédos, is the antecedent to which od relates—on the ground that 
ppévnots is concerned with means to the end given by 76:x1 dpern 
(see #. WV. vi. ch. 12. § 8-ch. 13. § 2). But then, we should have 
had mpds 7d réXos TO dmhSs, NOt mpos rd TéEAos OF mpds Te TéAos. The 
clause beginning of is necessary to define the reference of ré (or tt) 
rédos. Nor is there any difficulty in making pdvyots the trdrnyes 
Tov TéAovs. Ppdynots iS dpxerexrovxn, aS well as mepi ta Ka Exacta 
(see &. lV. vi. 7.7). We may say that ppdrnois indeed apprehends 
the end, but could not do so in the way required by morality—z. e. 
with a ‘single eye,’ unless 74:«) dpern invested that end with a moral 
interest. The Paraph. is quite distinct in referring 0d to rédos. He 
says that the words mpés 7 réAos, of 7 hpdunors adnMjs inddnypis €or are 
put dia riv movnpay Bovdny, Hrs ta pev TéAee Mpoonkovta Kat dxddovOa 
(nrei, mpds rédos b€ péeperat movnpoy ob otk eoriv 4 Ppdvnois adnOijs bm6- 
Anis. 


CHAT IER: ox. 


ARGUMENT. 


Intelligence is not the same as knowledge generally, or opinion (then all men 
would be ‘intelligent’), nor is it a special branch of knowledge, like medical 
science or geometry ; for it is not concerned with the ‘ eternal and immutable,’ 
and among things ‘ that come into being’ only with those which, being difficult to 
understand, are subjects of deliberation. Its field therefore ts the same as that of 
Prudence ; but it is not Prudence: for Prudence issues commands or recom- 
mendations, whereas Intelligence merely sits, as it were, and judges. The 

G2 


1142 b, 34. 


1143 a. 2. 


a. 8. 


a. 10. 
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intelligent man, using his experience, comes toa right decision about matters 
within the province of Prudence laid before him by another in a speech: as he 
listens he does not add to hés experience, but makes use of his experience, just as 
aman who knows Greek does not learn Greek, when he listens to another speaking 
Greek, but uses the Greek which he has, in order to understand what zs said. 
The intelligent man is he who understands, or appreciates correctly, the value 
of recommendations made to him within the province of Prudence. 


§ 1. ovveows] intelligence, is another element in dpdyous, or a 
state cognate to it. It is the faculty of understanding and appre- 
ciating good advice laid before one by another person. The 
avverés, gud ovverés, does not initiate policies, or schemes of con- 
duct, but has the intelligence to recognise good ones when they are 
presented to him. Svveows is thus the excellence of the kpurys who 
listens to a speech (dAdov déyovros § 3), and judges rightly as to the 
merits of the plan of action which it recommends (emrdrre § 2). 
Svveows may be regarded as a stage in the development of Ppdrnors. 
A man must have listened intelligently to what his elders advise on 
practical matters, before he can take rank himself as an authorita- 
tive adviser. Of course the majority of men—so far as large 
political questions are concerned—never become ¢pdmpor and em- 
raxrixoi, but are, at best, only intelligent followers or critics— 


ovverol. 


edouvecia| All MSS. seem to give dovvecia, and, in the next line, 
dovvéerovs. Evouvecia and evovvérovs is the certain emendation of 
H. Stephanus—made, independently it would appear, by Spengel 
also (see Arzst, Studien i. p. 212). 


mdvtes yap dy joav cuverot| He seems to mean that al] men would 
then be ‘ intelligent,’ for all men have either émornpn or ddéa-: but 
the Paraph. understands the words rather differently: he says—# 
yap av martes of émvatjpoves 7) of SoEdlovtes cuverot Raoav. GAN odk ciaiv: 
z.¢, either all émorhpoves or all 80§dLovres would be cuverol. 


§ 2. 7 pev yap ppdvnois emitaxtiKy eotw .. . 4 8é odvecis KpiTUK} 
psvov] Grant points out that ‘the opposition of these terms is taken 
from Plato, Politicus 259 E-260 C,’ where it is said that ‘all science 
may be divided under the two heads of critical and mandatory’ 
—ap’ ody ovpmdons ris yroorucns ei rd pev emerakrikdy pépos, Td de 
Kpirixoy Suaipovpevor mpocelzroiper, eupehas dv haipev Sinpaodar ; 


TadTS yap sUvets kali edouvecia, Kal cuveTOL Kal edavveror] added to 
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meet the possible objection that, although civeous is xperexi) pdvov, 1148 a. 10. 
evovvecia may be something more. 


§ 3. ad domep 13 pavOdvew x.7.4.] Grant quotes Soph. El. iv. 1. 2 0.12. 
(ze. Top. ix. 3. 165 b. 32) for the double meaning of pavOdvew=(r) 
to learn, (2) to understand—rd ydp pavOdvew dpadvupor, 16 re Evmévat 
XPOpEvov TH emvaTnun Kal TO NapBavew emornuny. 

Zuveors is not the possession or acquisition of Ppéyncis—the power 
of giving good advice—but the employment of one’s intelligence in 
estimating advice given. Suméva: is thus like pavddvew, where pav6d- 
vew means, not ‘learning something new,’ but ‘understanding’ 
what is said to one in conversation, by means of knowledge (e. g. 
knowledge of the language in which the conversation is carried on) 
which one already possesses. 


ottws «.T.A.] As, in conversation, one ‘understands’ (pavddver) a. 13. 
what is said in a language, and on a subject, with which one is 
already familiar, so, in the éxkAnoia, the ordinary citizen employs 
his general experience and intelligence (8é£a—cf. 1d So€acrixdyv=r6d 
Aoyoruxdy LH. LV. vi. 5. 8, vi. 13. 2) in apprehending (ovmévac) the 
advice given in a statesman’s speech. 


& dou Aéyovtos| For cvveows, regarded specially as the excellence a, 15. 
of the listener in the assembly or court, cf Philemon (Meineke, 
Fragm. Comic. vol. iv. 46)— 

xarerdv y akpoarns dovveros Kabnuevos, 


bo yap avoias ovx éavrdv péuderat. 


kal Kpivew Kadds| sc. €orw 7) ovveots, Kal 7 Ebovveoia: then follows 
ro yap €0 T@ Kadds Td avd, 

§ 4. ék tis év tH pavOdvew] ‘from the intelligence shown in a. 17. 
“ understanding ” ’—sc. the meaning of a person with whom one is 
talking. Coraes has the following note here— xpapeOa moddAdus TO 
pavOdvew eri rod ovvevat’ oiov, qvixa 6 py umes Ta Aeyoueva Hyot mpos 
rov héyovra (’Aptorod. Barp. 1444) 

... Tas; ov pavOave" 


4 
dpabéorepdy mas eine Kat capéorepor. 


Sep dv Tadros avip épunvedoeser ovrws, comment? je ne te comprends 
point; parle-moi un peu moins savamment et plus intelligiblement.’ 


1143 a,19, 
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CHAPTERS: 


ARGUMENT. 


Judgment is the faculty of deciding correctly what is equitable: this definition 
zs in accordance with the view commonly held about the equitable man—that his 
chief characteristic ts to be ready to pass favourable judgment. 

The faculties mentioned—judgment, intelligence, prudence, and reason—have 
all, tt is easy to see, the same reference, and may be ascribed to the same character : 
they all have to do with ultimate particulars, intelligence and judgment being 
faculties which come to right decisions as regards matters within the province of 
prudence, i.e. as regards things which men do, which are always ultimate 
particulars, never universals. Reason, indeed, ts concerned with ‘ ultimates’ at 
both ends of the series; wt ts both beginning and end—as speculative, wt is 
concerned with the ultimate universals which cannot be demonstrated by 
syllogistic reasoning, but are the immutable first principles of scientific 
demonstration—as practical, ct ts concerned with the ultimate particulars, which 
are contingent, and find their place in the minor premiss of the practical 
syllogism : these particulars the practical reason, as regulating conduct, must 
perceive immediately, for it ts from often perceiving them thus that a man 
acquires the universal principle of conduct—the prevailing bent of character. 

Since reason, and the cognate faculties, intelligence and judgment, are con- 
cerned with particulars, they will require time and experience for their 
development: and, as a matter of fact, we see these faculties (as distinguished 

Srom the speculative faculty) growing naturally up in men, as they become 
older: so much so that we feel that undemonstrated assertions and opinions, 
coming from men of years and experience, have all the weight of demonstrations. 
Such men have the eye of experience and see correctly. 

So much for Prudence and Wisdom. Each has its own nature, and its own 
sphere, and ws the excellence of its own separate part of the soul. 


§ 1. yvépn]| rendered by Grant ‘considerateness.’ It is perhaps 
impossible to bring out in any single English word the whole 
meaning of this term. It may be sufficient to think of 6 yapnv 
éxov as ‘the man of good sense and good feeling —especially in so 
far as he exhibits these qualities in his judicial decisions (4 rod émet- 
kovs €oti piots 6967). The dicasts swore youn rh dplorn (or dtxaordry) 
kpivew—‘ to decide according to the best of their judgment’—c/ 
Pol. iii, 16.1287 a. 25 GdAN enirndes madedoas 6 vépos ehiornar ta Aouad 
7 Sixaordry yropy Kpivew Kai Ouotkely Tods Gpxovras: Rhel. i. 15. 1375 a. 
27 avepov yap Grt, cay pev évavtios 7 6 yeypappévos TH mpdypart, TO 
Kow@ vOu@ XpyoTEov Kal Tois Emetkeow ws Stkavorépors, Kal Gre TS youn TH 
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apioty toir’ éori, rd pH martedas xpjoba Tois yeypappéevos. The 1143 a.19. 
original meaning of yyoun is ‘ knowledge’ or ‘understanding.’ Thus 
in Democritus, quoted by Sextus Empiricus Adv. Math. vii. 138, 
we have yvauns 8é d00 eiaty idea, ) pev yonoty, 7 S€ cKorin—‘ genuine 
knowledge’ and ‘dark knowledge’: and in Herodotus iii. 4, yropnv 
ikxavds means ‘a man of good understanding.’ Secondly, yroun came 
to stand for ‘a thought’—especially for ‘a thought’ or ‘opinion’ 
relating to the conduct of life. And this is the sense in which we 
find yvoun technically used by Aristotle in the Rheforic: see Rhet. 
li, 21.1394 a.22 gored 9 youn drdpavors, od pévror odte mept Tov Kad” 
ExaoTov, oioy roids tus "Idixparns, dda KaOddov' Kal od mept mavTa@r, olov rt 
70 e000 TO kauTvA® evartiov, Gdda TeEpl doav ai mpdkes eiot, Kal aiperda }} 
gevxta core mpds 7d mparrew. A yvopn is thus a generalisation relating 
to the conduct of life: and Aristotle takes special pains to make it 
clear that it is a generalisation which has merely an empirical 
basis—z.e. has not been verified by syllogistic derivation from 
higher principles; for he goes on to say 1394 a. 26 dor’ émel ra 
evOupnuata 6 mept TowovTwy ovAAOyLopds eoTW, TXEddY TA TUPTEpdopaTAa 
ray evOupnudroy Kai ai dpxal apatpebevros Tod cvdAdoyiopod yropal eiow, 
olov 

xp) 8 ot mof ds tis dptippwv medur’ drip, 

maidas meptaaas exdiddoKxes Oar coors. 
TOUTO pev ov yvoun’ mpoortebcions S€ Ths airias Kal Tov Oia Ti evOvpnpd 
éoTw TO diay, otov 

xopis yap adXAns fs €xovew apyias, 

POdvov map dotav adpdvovor Svoperi. 
Kat TO 

ovk éotw os Tis mavT avnp evdatpovet 
kat TO 

ovk éotw avdpav ds tis ear edevbepos 


youn, mpds S€ TO exoueva evOdunua, 


4 xpnudrav yap SovAds éotw 7) Tuxns. 


A maxim which may be used, by way of onpeiov or eixés, as the 
premiss of an évéipnya or ‘rhetorical syllogism’ (see Phe/. i. 2), OF 
may, as conclusion of an év@ipznpa, be deduced from suitable pre- 
misses, is, if taken by itself (dpaipeOévros tov avAdoyiopod), a yropn. 
A yveun, then, is a moral maxim, a piece of proverbial wisdom (c/ 
the expression sourai yvoptxoi), advanced and accepted without 


1143 a. 19. 
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proof, but recommending itself by its obvious agreement with the 
sentiments and feelings of the society in which it appears. 

Here, in the ZAzcs, the meaning of yvoun seems to waver between 
‘the act of deciding sensibly and kindly,’ and ‘the disposition which 
results in sensible and kind decisions.’ 


ovyyvépovas| This is the reading of K> and MP restored by 
Bywater, instead of Bekker’s etyvopovas the reading of Lb», TF, 
Cambr., NC, B® -* *, CCC, Eustr., Heliod. The Jvdex Arist. 
does not give evyvoper except in this chapter, and in J/. JZ, il. 2, 
where ovyyvépov does not occur, and etyvopootvy is used instead of 
youn. It is not unlikely therefore that edyrapev got into the text 
of the E¢hics at a date subsequent to the compilation of the 
MM. M2 Apart, however, from this suspicion, there is nothing 
against the word in the context here. Indeed it may be thought 
that the words a. 21 onpeiov dé rév yap éemeckn padriora paper eivar 
ovyyvepouxdy follow evyyapovas more naturally than ovyyvepovas : 
that the connexion between émeikerca and ouyyveun is assumed to be 
better known than that between emeixeca and youn, kal? hv edyro- 
poovas kal exe apev youn, and is therefore adduced as a onpetov : 
of. Rhet. i. 13. 1374 b. 4 ef’ ois yap Set ovyyrepny eye radra 
exvekj, and b. 10 70 trois dvOpemivos ovyywookew emteckés, 

Svyyvonn means properly ‘thinking and feeling with others,’ 
and answers to the sensus communis of the Roman writers: 
of. Quintil. Znsz. i. 2—Sensum ipsum, qui communis dicitur, ubi 
discet, cum se a congressu, qui non hominibus solum, sed multis 
quoque animalibus naturalis est, segregarit?—Hor. Sa/. i. 3. 66 
Simplicior quis et est . . . ut forte legentem Aut tacitum impellat 
quovis sermone molestus, Communi sensu plane caret, inquimus : 
—on which Orelli quotes Seneca, de Benefic. i. 12 Sit in beneficiis 
sensus communis: tempus locum personas observet, quia momentis 
quaedam grata et ingrata sunt. The cvyyyopner is the man of 
social sympathy, who enters into the thoughts and feelings of 
others, and especially is ready to make allowance for their diffi- 
culties in his formal or. informal verdicts—who, in short, gives 
judgment (yvopn) in their favour (ov) when a rigid interpretation 
of the law would warrant an unfavourable judgment. 


Se cuyyradpn yrodpn éorl Kpitixh tod emerkods dpOy dp0h 8 4 


* I find, since writing the above, that this is Bywater’s opinion; see 
Contributions, p. 52. 
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tod dAnGois| Trendelenburg brackets cuvyyvoun: the sentence is 1143 a. 23. 
then a mere repetition of what has just been said three lines 
above— yvoun .. . f Tod émtetxods éort kpiots op67: on the other 

hand, with ovyyvpn retained, the definition of cvyyvéun is in the 

same terms as that of youn. I think that the words 7 d€ cvyydun 

youn €ott Kpirixh Tov éemetxods dp67 ought to be bracketed. The 

clause dp6) 8 4 rod dAnOois follows the ép64 of line 20 very natur- 

ally, onpeiov d¢ . . . ovyyvduny being parenthetical. I agree with 

Rams. that rod émeixods in line 20, as in line 23, is neuter—the 

genitive of the object. Grant makes it masc. in both places. 


8p} & H Tod GAnPods] sc. kperexy, if line 23 be retained: if not, a. 24. 
kptows—‘ that is a right decision which gives a ¢rue verdict.’ 

The whole § may be paraphrased thus—What is called ‘ good 
sense’—the quality of people whom we describe as ‘fair and 
sensible,’ and as ‘taking a sensible and proper view,’ may be 
defined as ‘the habit of coming to right decisions in matters of 
equity. That this is a correct definition of ‘good sense’ is seen, 
if we refer to the usage of the term ‘common sense’ as equivalent 
to ‘ fellow feeling’ or ‘tendency to give favourable judgment.’ It 
is generally admitted that ‘the equitable man’ is distinguished for 
his ‘common sense,’ or ‘ fellow feeling, and that to give effect to 
this sense or feeling in certain cases is ‘equitable.’ ‘Common 
sense’ is, in fact, ‘good sense,’ which enables a man to come to 
a right decision in a matter of equity: a ‘right’ decision being one 
which gives a /rue verdict. 

Instead of yvdun, the writer of AZ. JZ. uses ebyropootrn, as we 
have seen—ii. 2. 1198 b. 34 4 S€ edyy@pootvyn Kai 6 ebyvdpov eorly 
mept radra mepi & kal f emeikera, mept Ta Sixata [Kal] ra eAAehetppeva bd 
Tov vopobérov TH pr) axpiBas SwpicOar, kperikds Sv rHv EAdehetppevov ward 
rod vopobérov, kat yryvdckev bru tnd pev Tod vopobérov €ddeAeumrat, €ore 
peévror Sikaa, 6 TowdTos edvyvdpav. ote pév ov ovK dvev EmeEtKeias 7} 
evyvaporivn’ TO pev yap Kpivar Tod edyvapovos, To dé 67 mpdrrew [Kat | 
kara Thy Kpiow Tod émetxods. It ought to be remembered that the 
writer of the JZ, MW. discusses émeixeva in a context parallel, not to 
gf, 1V..V. 40, but, to 2. LV. Vi. 11, 

I said that ovveors may be regarded as a stage in the development 
of dpdmors. But the power of intelligently following a speech, and 
estimating its recommendations at what they are worth, presupposes 
something more than mere intellectual sharpness and nimbleness. 


1148 a, 24. 


a, 27, 


a. 31, 
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The successful critic of a policy must be in sympathy with the 
traditional thought and feeling of the community for which the 
policy is recommended. Tvapn, or communis sensus, underlies 
civeots. And, as there are many who are ovveroi but never (at least 
in great matters) become ¢Ppédupor, so there are many who have 
youn and ovyyyépn without rising to the clear intellectual con- 
sciousness of reasons possessed by the ovveroi. The ovveroi 
appreciate the force of the évévpnuara (pnropixol ovddoyecpol) which 
the speaker employs: but yréua are points of view which recom- 
mend themselves without syllogistic proof (dpatpe6évros rod auddo- 
yropov)—are felt to be frue by 6 yrouny Exar. 

In the foregoing remarks I have purposely allowed the Aristotel- 
ian associations connected (a) with the term youn, as (1) moral 
maxim, (2) judge’s decision, (3) disposition which results in yépau 
(1) or (2), and (4) with the term ovyyrépn, as communis sensus, 
and especially the manifestation of communis sensus in equitable 
judgments, to have free play, and influence one another. I believe 
that the writer of this § could not use the term youn without being 
affected by these various associations. At the same time, it is 
proper to say, in conclusion, that I think that the sense of yuoun as 
judge’s decision is most prominent in his mind. If cdveors. is 
especially the xpiovs in the éxkAnoia, youn is especially that in the 


, 
OtkaoTnptov. 


§ 2. yréunv éxew] This infinitive is grammatically the object of 
enupepovres, and we should have expected the article before it; but 
the writer omits the article, because he still has A¢youwev in his mind. 
That he has Aéyouey in his mind is shown clearly by the following 
accusatives kal dpovipous kal ovverovs. Michelet makes the construc- 
tion—yvepnv yap kal civerw kai dpdvmmow kai vorv emi rods adrods 
emupépovtes, héyouev Kal hpovipous Kai cuverovs yvopuny Exew Kal vooy Hn ; 
but, if this is the construction, why have we not the article before 
povipous and ovverous ? 


voov 48m] I think that Grant’s suggestion is right—that this ex- 
pression refers ‘to what is said in § 6 de 4 AdtKla vodv exer’ and is 
‘nearly equivalent to our saying of a person that he had “ attained 
to years of discretion.”’ | 


Ta yap émueiky Kowd Tav dyabdv dmdvtwv eotiv év 7H mpds &ov | 
“ for equity enters into all good relations between man and man’— 
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z.é. equity is coextensive with justice. This is given as a reason 
for the statement éy T@ Kperikds eivar wept &v 6 hpdvipos, cuverds Kab 
evyvopnov? i) cvyyvopov:—the gpdvyos has to do with ‘all good 
relations between man and man’; and the cvyyrvdpov is xperixds rod 
€mveckovs, Which is coextensive with these ‘ good relations.’ 


§ 3.] Having proved at the end of § 2 that odveows and yrdun 
have the same sphere as ¢dpdvnois or vods, because ra émuetky are 
coextensive with Ta éya0a ra ev r@ mpds Addov, the writer now proves 
the same point again, by reference to the fact that 74 mpaxtd (which 
are éoxara) are the objects of ovivecis and yropun, as well as of 
pdvnos Or vos. Ramsauer brackets ra mpaxrd in line 33, and Kb 
Mb r, Cambr. pr., and NC read dmdvyrev for dravra. 


§ 4. Kai 6 vois ray éoxdrwv ém’ dpddtepa} youn, civeots, ppdrnots 
and vots have been exhibited as maca eis taité teivovca, because all 
concerned with moral éoxara (émuetkn, dyafd, mpaxra). The writer 
now goes on to say that vods is concerned, not only with moral 
éxxata—the particulars of action— but, in science as distinguished 
from conduct, with another kind of écyara—ualtimate principles— 
the highest wzzversals: so that, if we use voids in its generic sense, 
we can say that it is concerned with ‘ultimates at both ends of the 
series’ (Grant)—~. ¢, with universals at the top, and particulars at 
the bottom. 


vois éott Kal ob Adyos| The highest universals and the ultimate 
particulars are apprehended intuitively, not reached by discursive 
reasoning. 


c 


kal 6 pev Kata Tas dmodelfes| sc. voids. The construction is 6 
pév kara Tas amodeifers vois eoti Tv axwyter dpev. This is the voids 
Gewpnrixds, as distinguished from the vots mpaxrixéds—é év rats mpak- 
rikais (sc. ddéas of. EL. LV. vii. 3. 9, OF mpordoeor, or perhaps amodeiEece 
understood in a loose sense). 


tov dxwitov sper kal mpdtav] sc. éo7i, ‘is concerned with.” These 
are the First Principles of @eodoyixy and pa@nparexn. 


évSexopévou] The full expression requires the addition of kat 


1 Evyvdpovr 7) fort. secludendum Byw. ; see above § 1, note on ovyyvepovas 
1143 a, 19. 


1143 a. 31. 


a. 33. 


a, 35. 


beaks 


b. 2. 


b. 3. 


1143 b. 3. 


b. 5. 
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dddos Zxew, which Rassow (Morsch. p. 77) accordingly proposes to 
insert. 


tis érépas mpotdcews| the minor premiss, called in ZW. vii. 3. 
13 7 TeAevraia mpdracis. ‘The phrase érépa mpdracis does not appear 
from the Jndex Arist. to occur except here. 


&pxal ydp tod of évexa abrat] adra (attracted to the gender of 
dpxai) are the particulars (éryara) which constitute the ‘minor 
premiss’ apprehended by vois mpaxrixés. These particulars are 
said to be the dpyal rod ob &vexa—to supply the materials out of 
which the moral end, or the character, is built up by ¢e@:opds, as by 
a sort of induction—é« rav xa’ ékacra yap ra xaOédov*. For a 
similar use of dpy7 (as the material source) Grant compares Z. JV. 
Vi. 3. 3 emaywyn apxn éote Kal Tod KabdXov, 


§ 5. totrwv obv dxew Set aicOyow, atry 8 éotl vois| The 
mpaxtixds vois is here represented as a sensibility to certain par- 
ticular impressions. The cumulative effect of such particular 
impressions is a certain dent of character, or settled way of looking 
at, and feeling with regard to, the objects from which the im- 
pressions are received. But when voids mpacrixés is thus described 
as a sensibility to certain particular impressions, it is evident that, 
Srom the very first, it must find, in the things which impress it, the 
common attribute to which the character eventually formed is the 
adaptation. Novs mpakrixds is indeed the sensibility to certain par- 
ticular impressions, in so far as it is on the occasion of the 
presence of particular aic@yrd (jd¢a kai Avmnpa) that it receives its 
impressions ; but these aio@yra impress it from the first 2% a@ moral 
way. It is therefore not merely passive in relation to them; it 
perceives this among them to be good, and that dad, irrespectively of 
the present pleasure or pain which attends either: 7.e. it criticises 
them in view of the requirements of its own permanent nature. 
It is as true, in short, of the ato@yo1s with which the vods mpaxruxés 
is here identified, as of the alc@nois of the bodily senses, that it 
involves. a perception of the xa@ddov: see An. Post. ii. 19. 100 a. 
16 kat yap aio@dvera pev 7d Kab? exactov, 4 8’ atenows tov Kabddov 
€OTLlV. 


1 Tf rd xabddov (K> M> Bywater) is right (as against Bekker’s 7d wab6dov), 
Trendelenburg’s, I think, mistaken view (Hist. Beitr. ii. 384) that réAos is to 
be supplied after «a@éAov is finally disposed of. 
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The sharp contrast drawn between the voids Oewpntixds and the 1143 b. 5. 
vods mpakrixds in £’ WV. vi. 11. §§ 4, 5 is indeed very misleading. 
A xa6éXov is at first dimly seen dy each in the material setting of the 
xa’ éxaora belonging to its sphere; and each, using its own 
peculiar method—vois Oewpyrixéds using émaywyn, and vois mpaxrtiKkos, 
€Oc4ds—comes to apprehend its xafdAov more clearly. The only 
ground (apart, of course, from the difference of spheres, or object- 
matter) for contrasting the vots @ewpyrixds and the vois mpakrikds is 
that of the clearness with which each ultimately apprehends its 
xaOdhov. ‘The generalisations of the vots Oewpnrixds, clear-cut forms 
embodied in Spucpoi, seem, at last, to stand out independent of the 
particulars ; whereas the generalisations of the vots mpaxrixdés are 
never clear-cut, but always inhere in particulars. They are the 
ways in which Kallias, and people who have received the same 
training as Kallias, generally act, in certain (approximately de- 
scribed) circumstances, when they act in the manner generally 
assumed to be right. But the generalisations of the voids Gewpnrixds 
are abstract formulae, which distinguish themselves by their 
necessity from the particulars (as such, contingent) falling under 
them. To arrive at such formulae being the goal of the voids 
Oewpytuds, that faculty is represented as being ‘concerned with’ 
them; whereas the vots mpaxrixds is said to be ‘concerned with 
particulars,’’ because it never can, with any appearance of per- 
fection, detach its generalisations from them. 


81d kal puorkd Soxet etvar taita] radra are vois, ppdynois, cdveois, b. 6. 
and yvepuy, as Eustratius notes. These habits are all concerned 
with ra xa? éxaora, and therefore (6:6) require time and experience 
for their formation. They grow up in us naturally (pvorxa Soxet 
eivat), as we gain experience of life. But we do not naturally grow 
up to be philosophers (pice cogss pev oddeis): philosophy requires 
special teaching: see Eustrat. ad loc.—dusre pyoiv &k rév xaP Exaora 6 
mpaxtixds vods kal 4 hpdvyois jpiv mapayiverar Kal } ovveots Kal 7 yroun, 
dua rodro Kal dhvowkd Soxei civar taira, 1 pev yap copia t&v Kadddov, 
dua Todro Kal od dice jpiv mpdceotw adn’ &k pabnoews meptyiverat, ws 
eivat kat véov duvardv imdpéa copoy ev yrooet Tdv Kabddov yerdpevov 
caba Kat mpodaBdv 6 pirdcodos eipnkev. ai b€ eipnuévae E€ets, eret amd 
ris modumeiplas cuvdyovtar tov Kabéxacta xpdvov Set adrois paxpod, kal 
fdixias Tedewrépas, OC fis adrar dvOpmmas mporyivovra, emel de ek 


a col ,@ e: a col 7, 
gicews 4 jrrxia, Kal 6 paxpds tis wis xpdves dv dcou 7 KTHows TOY e£ewv 


1143 b.6. 


b. 9. 


b. 14, 
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A - , s 
rovrav mopitera, Sua Tovro Kal pvoka Soxotar Kai ex Pivews EpxerGar. 


Cf. Philemon (Meineke, Fragm. Comic. vol. iv. p. 34)— 


HKovca TovT@v aitds, ovde pverat 

aitéuatoy avOparoww, & BedtioTe, vos 
domep ev dyp@ Ovpos' ex dé Tod héeyew TE kal 
érépov dkovew Kal Oewpjoa .. - 


Kata puxpov dei, baci, pvovrar ppéves. 


§ 6. 81d Kai dpx} Kal téAos vous’ ek ToUTwy yap ai dmodelgers Kal » 
mept todtwv] Rassow (Morsch. p. 31) places these words after avry 
& ori voids § 5, 1143 b. 5. A scribe, he suggests, transposed the 
two sentences both beginning with 66. This is very likely. More- 
over, it is only after toUtwy ody yew dei atoOnow, aitn 8 éoti vovs 
that the grammatical reference of the words ék todtwy ydp ai 
dmodelEers Kal mepi TOUTHV is intelligible, 

As for the meaning of the statement dpy7 «al téAos vods—it is 
doubtless given correctly by the Paraph.—dpxq per, kal’ dcov rev 
mpotav apx@v é€otl yva@ots, Kal Oewpnytikds éyerar’ dpxn yap éorw 
drobeiEews’ tédos O€, kal dcov yvadois éott trav Ka ékaota Kai ev 
aigOjoe, Kat mpaxtixds déyera. For the expression é« rovrav ... 
kal mrept rovtav, cf. i. 3. 4 dyannrov ody wept TovovTwy Kal ek ToLovT@Y 
Aéyovras «7.4. He means that ‘reasoning’ in morals is ék rév Ka& 
éxaora, and wept trav xa’ exaora. ~ The term dzodci€ers is, of course, 
used here in a loose sense, for ‘morality is not capable of demon- 
stration.’ 


épSow ép0ds] This is the reading of Lb (and apparently Ob) 
only: dpxds or tas dpxds is given instead of dp6as by Kb, Mb, r, 
CCC, NC, Cambr.,.and B* 2 *, Ald., Hel., Eustr. 


§ 7. Grou ris Puxis popiou] z.¢. copia is the highest excellence 
of the emornpovuxdy pépos, and ppdvyais of the Aoytorudy: see note 
on ch, 3. § 1. 1139 b, 14, for Prantl’s view of the dcavontixal dperai. 
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CHAR TR. XT. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now discuss the guestiomn—What is the practical use of Wisdom and 
Prudence ? 

Wisdom, it may be urged, is useless: it is concerned with that which eternally 
is, not with that which comes to pass or is produced, and consequently does not 
regard the means which produce Human Happiness. 

Prudence indeed regards these means ; but must we have Prudence in order 
to secure them practically ? The good man in virtue of his good habits employs 
these means, i.e. performs good acts. Surely knowing that these acts are good 
does not help to make him perform them, any more than knowing that a regular 
pulse is a healthy symptom (as distinguished from knowing the proper treatment 
of an irregular pulse) makes a man's pulse regular. And if it be said that we 
must have Prudence, not indeed to tell us that such and such acts are good, but 
to tell us how to secure their performance, what, it may still be asked, zs the 
practical use of Prudence? It ts superfluous in the case of those who are 
already good, and perform the acts in question from habit ; and why should 
those who are not already good, but wish to become good, trouble themselves to 
have Prudence of thetr own? Why should they not consult a professional expert 
in Prudence, as we do a doctor in the matter of health? Lastly, there ts the 
awkward point—If Prudence ts practically useful, if it really does something— 
especially something so great as the production of Human Happiness—it will 
take the lead over Wisdom, for the practical faculty which uses materials always 
directs as a mistress the scientific or artistic faculty which supplies the materials. 
But how can Wisdom be thus ancillary to Prudence? Prudence is surely in- 
Jerior to Wisdom. 

So much for the statement of the difficulties: now let us attempt to answer 
them. 

Let us begin by saying that Wisdom and Prudence, even if they result in 
nothing ‘practical, must be choice-worthy in themselves, inasmuch as each of 
them ts the excellence of tts own part of the soul. 

Secondly, they do produce results. Wzesdom produces Happiness, not indeed 
as efficient cause of tt, but as formal cause: it is one of the formal elements in 
that totality of the virtuous character, which realises itself in the function called 
Happiness. The other formal elements are Prudence and Moral Virtue, Virtue 
making the end aimed at good, and Prudence the means. Wisdom is the 
excellence of the scientific part, Prudence of the deliberative, Moral Virtue of 
the appetitive: the excellence of the fourth part of the soul, the nutritive, is not 
one of the formal elements in the totality of the virtuous character: for it does 
not rest with it to do, or not to do. 

As regards the objection that Prudence does not help us to perform good acts, 
let us meet it by analysing ‘a good act’ a little deeper. What looks like ‘a 
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good act’? may be performed under external pressure, or from ignorance, or for 
some end which has nothing to do with goodness, by a man who ts not good: but 
an act is really ‘ good’ only when it is done by a good man, being deliberately 
chosen by him because it is a good act—i.e. contributes to the chief end. This 
chief end, for the sake of which acts are deliberately chosen as means, ts set up by 
Virtue—i.e. it ts the same thing to say‘ This man is virtuous or good’ and 
‘ his end is good’—but the steps which must be taken in order to realise this end 
are discovered, not by virtue but by another faculty.._Let us stop to explain this 
point. Cleverness is the power of hitting upon the means conducive to a given 
end. If, then, the end be good, we praise the faculty which discovers the means, 
and call it Prudence: but we call it Roguery if the end be bad. Cleverness us 
the potentiality of Prudence (as it is of Roguery) ; but Prudence, as confirmed 
habit, does not supervene without Virtue: for, without Virtue, the syllogisms in 
which Prudence reasons would have no major premiss: tt ts only the good man 
who sees the good end which constitutes the major premiss. Vice distorts and 
Jusifies a man’s view of the principles of conduct. It is plain, then, that a 
man cannot be Prudent without being good, 


1143b.19. §1. Gewpjoer] Byw. after Kb, Mb, Cambr. All other MSS., ap- 
parently, give Gewpei, which I prefer. 


b.20. o0Septas ydp éort yevéeoews| on the contrary, it is the contempla- 
tion of deing (16 dv, as distinguished from 16 yeyvdpevor). 


b. 22, % mept Td Sixata] Lb seems to be right in omitting 7: see Rassow 
(Forsch. p. 63). 


b. 25, Gomep o8€ Ta Syed od8€ Ta edextixd| Ramsauer suggests the 
insertion of 76 before ra tyewa. The construction is—éomep oddé 
TO Ta tyewa Kal evertind eid€var mpaktiKwrepoi eopev TOV jyewav Kal 
evextixav. This usage of mpaktikarepot iS well illustrated by Rassow 
(Lorsch. p. 124) from £. NV. v. 1. 4 otov dd ths tyetas od TpATTETAL 
Ta evaytia, GAG Ta Dyrewa pdvov' éyouey yap tyevOs Baditew, Srav 
Baditn as ay 6 bytaiver, : 


b.26. S00 pi TH Torety Adda To Gnd THS ebews etvar héyerav | ‘T mean 
vyvewa and evexrixd in the sense, not of the efficient causes, but of 
the manifestations of dyiea and edeéia. Ch Met. 1. 2. 1003 a. 34 
TO Uytewov Grav mpds bylevav, Td pev TH Huddrrew, rd dé T@ Tove, TO Oe 
T@ onpeiov eivar ris bycias, To 6€ dre dexrixdy adras: cf. Ti Of Mea 
110 a. 19, Me, K. 3. 1061 a. 6. He means that the mere know- 
ledge of ‘what concerns health’ does not make a man perform 
healthy functions. ‘Healthy functions’ (ré tyews ra 7G dad ris 
e£ews eivas Neydueva) are not like ‘the means to health’ (ra dyed Ta 
TP moreiy TH» ew Aeysueva) which are suggested by medical know- 
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ledge. Medical knowledge—knowledge of ‘ the means to health’— 1148 b. 26. 
makes a man indeed mpakrixédrepos ray byewar THY TO rroveiv ri vylevav 
Aeyouevav—z. €, mpaxtikorepos Kara rd iarpevew, but not Kara 7d dytewas 


> ~ an ¢ an lol Lal ° co > , 
evepyew, OF THY VyLeLWaY TY TH amd THs ekews eivar Neyopevar, 


ob0ev yap mpaxtixdrepor K.7.0.] After mpaxrixdrepor we may under- b. 27. 
stand, then, card ro byewas Kal evexrixds evepyew, Or Some such words, 
Knowledge of the means to health or good training, as they are set 
forth in the sciences of iarpiey and yupvaorixy, will not make a man 
who has not the é&s of dyiea or edefia, a healthy man or a powerful 
athlete. ‘The Paraphrast Heliodorus has the following comment 
here—ovdev paddov dd tod eidévar Ta Kadd Kal Sikava mpaktiKol adrav 

v . ef 2Qd CC Ae ea > ‘ rd + FER Aa a n7 
yivovra’ Somep ovde bytervol 7) evextixol ywdpueba amd Tod Kadds €idévar 
Ta Uyiewa Kal evexTiKd, GAAG TH Exe ELw byeias Kal evekias’ od yap 
6 mvKTHS TuKTK@TEpos ‘yiverar Sid TO Edévae Ti éoTL TO €} Kal Kaos 
muKTevev® ov yap TH eidevat, GANA TH Ew exew TuKTiKhs, TUKTEvEL” Spolws 
d€ Kal 6 madaorys Kal 6 Spomixds* Kal ydp Tor Kal 6 yuprixds. Sia thy kev 

, > > fo) A \ HZ A > A ‘ Se re Oe > \ 
yuprixds eotiy, ov dia 76 eidévar Ta edexTiKa Kal yupniKa’ eyo Sé evexTiKa 
kal yupmiKa 7) vyewd, ov Ta mointiKa evekias 7) Uyvelas, GAN a movet 6 


vytaivey, 7 6 evexr@v, dd Tod e&w tyeias 7} evekias exew. 
§ 2. todtwv xdpw] rod radra eidévar xdpuy, b. 28. 
Tob yiverOor| sc. orovdaious. b. 29. 


Tois pt exouow] sc. dperny: z.e. ‘those who have not the é&s b. 30. 
(of dpern)’: odow has been unnecessarily suggested for €xovow. 


abtols éxew] sc. rv ppdynow : the writing is very careless. 


§ 8. moodca] used here in the sense of xpopé (see L. WV. i. b. 35. 

2. 7): hence not to be compared with 4 mouoouca, but with 
4 xpnoopern of Rep. 601 D. The Paraphrast seems to suggest 
the line of thought which led the writer to describe ¢pévyots as 
4 movodoa: he says—doxei dé 7 ppdyyois PeAtiov rijs copias, kabdcov 
dpxn éote mpdgews, kal Sia TodTo Kupiwrépa Tis copias, iris pdvov dewpn- 
runny éorw’ 9 yap mpakrixy eis Gpxer Kal emerarrer mepl éxarrov—. . 
pdmows, aS mpakrixy or dpxy mpd&ewv, is the efficient cause 7 
momrixdy airov (see de Gen. et Corrup. i. 7. 324 b. 13 ore 8€ 16 
mountixoy airiov &s dbev 4 apx THs Kwhoews) Of edSapovia, and (it may 
be maintained) wses materials supplied by copia, which it therefore 
directs, as the wearer directs the tailor. 


mept 8} toUrwy Aektéov' viv pev yap Amépytar Tepl adtay povov | 
VOL. II. H 


1143 b. 35. 


1144 a.1. 


a. 3. 
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Zell compares Pol. ©. 6.1340 b. 20 mérepoy dé Sei pavOavery avrovs 
GSovras te Kal xepoupyodvras 4) ph, Kabdmep jmopnOn mpdrepov, viv 


Aexreov, 


§ 4.] Human nature, as a system of dperai, is an end in itself: 
see Met. A. 2. 982 b. 24 djdov odv os Sv oddepiay adrny (sc. copiar) 
(nrotpev xpelav érépav' GdX Somep avOpwomds ayev edevOepos 6 Eavrov 
évexa kal pu) GAXov dy, odrw Kal adn, pon edevOépa oda TaV émoTnLa@V" 


pdvn yap avti éautns evexév eotu. 


§ 5.] After dN ds q Gylera understand 14 byaivew. odia ‘ pro- 
duces’ ed8azovia—not, however, as the doctor (efficient cause), but 
as the principle of health (formal cause), produces a healthy state. 
Eustratius reads ra evexrixd after tylea, but explamms the sentence as 
if he read etdamoviay: copia and ¢dpdvyais, he explains, produce 
evdamovia, not as merely external causes, like tarp when it 
produces health; but as constituent parts (uépy) of evdampovria, like 
iyiea, which is also a constituent part of eddamovia, ‘H 6An dper7 
(the character of which edSapovia is the function) is made up of 
the dperai of the mznd and of the dody, aided by external means, 
such as wealth. Sodia is the highest dpern of the menfal, as tyiea 
is of the dodzly part. Evdapovia is a ddov constituted by the union 
of these two pdpia. Sodpia accordingly produces eddSamovia, just as 
tyiea also produces it, in the sense of being one of the factors which 
constitute tt. *larpexn is not one of the faclors or constituent elements 
of that which it ‘produces’, but is external to the product. Such 
is the explanation offered by Eustratius. It is not inconsistent 
with the view of eddamovia presented in Rhet. i. 5. 1360 b. 18 ef On 
€otw 9 evdarpovia Toodrov, avdyKn aiTis elvat pépyn evyéveray, modvpiAlap, 
Xpnoropiriav, wAodrov, edrexviay, modvrekviav, edvynpiay, ert Tas Tov 
gapatos dperds, oiov wyievav Kdddos icxdv péyebos Sivapw dyonorieny, 
ddav, tiunv, edtuxiay, dpernv. But surely it is inconsistent with the 
words which follow in § 6, 1144 a. 9 rod 8€ rerdprov poptov ris 
Wuxis ok ertw apetn to.avtn, tov Opemtixod. ‘These words make it 
impossible to regard tytea, the excellence of 1d Opemrixdy, as a 
Pépos tis GAns dperjs: see also EL. L. ii. 1. 1219 b. 20 &d kal dANo ef 
Te popidv éote THs wpuxis, oiov 7d Opemrixdv, % TovTov dperh odK eat 
Hépioy ths SAns aperns, Somep ov 7 Tod cduatos. We must therefore 
understand 7d dyaivew, not edSapoviay, after byleca I144 a. 4, and 
explain—oogia (he has dropped ¢péyots for the moment) ‘ pro- 
duces’ etdaovia, as formal, not as efficient cause :—z.e. it is a 
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hépos, or formal element, in the édov, or eiSos, of the virtuous 1144 a. 3. 
character whose function is e?8amovia, For the technical use of 
répn, as the nofae notion’s, see Bonitz on Met. A. 25. 1023 b. 19 
ére eis & Ovaipeirai re i) €€ Sv ovykerrar TS Sdov, 4 7d eldos, 4 rd exov 1d 
«iSos. The phrase An dpern does not occur in the ‘ Nicomachean’ 
Books of the #.1V., but is well known to Eudemus. Grant 
remarks that Eudemus came to identify 9 8d dper) with kadoxayabia 
—for which see £. £. H. 15. 1248 b. 8 sqq. The Paraphrast 
explains the present § correctly—Emeta kal xpjowmol cou mpos thy 
evdaipoviay, ody Somep iarpix mpds tyievav’ aX domep 7 iylea mpos 
Dylecay exer, ovt@ copia Kal Ppdvnois mpds eddaipoviay yxpyoipol ciow" % 
pev yap kaOddov evdatpovia 4} mavredns eorw dpetn, copia dé Kai Ppdvynows 
Hépos cial ths OAns aperjs’ Sore pepos eiot ris avOpwmivns eddaipovias 
codia kat ppdrnors, kal Td ravras exe peta TOY Gov aperdv evdaipoveiv 


> ‘ \ er > i 
€OTL THV oAnv evdarpoviar, 


§ 6. Er. 75 Epyov dworehettou «.7.d.| ‘Further, the function of the a. 6. 
evdaipov (76 epyor takes up évepyeiv (?) immediately preceding) requires 
for its complete fulfilment Prudence and Moral Virtue—Virtue 
making the end aimed at (sc. in the sphere of conduct) right, and 
Prudence making the means right.’ Man’s is a otvéeros vars. 
‘H Gdn dpern includes, as its pépy, the #Ocxal, as well as the Scavonrixat 
dperai. The dvOpdmwov dyaddy, or man’s function, as man, is an 
evépyera Wuxis, which involves not only Gewpia, but mpagis. For the 
doctrine of this passage cf Z. £. ii. 11. 1227 b. 19 éore yap rov 
pev oxordv dpOov civat, ev b€ Trois mpos Tov oKordy Siapaptdvew* eore dé 
Tov pév oxoToy npaptnoOa, Ta bé mpos ekeivoy mepaivovra dpbds exe, Kal 
pnd€érepov. mérepov & 1 apern moet tov okondy 7H Ta mpos Tov cKoTér; 
ribépeba O1 Ore tov oKordy, Sidtt TovToU ovk €aTL TuvAAOYLopds OSE Aéyos. 
GAa 5) Somep apy rovto troxeicOw, ovre yap iarpos oxKorel ci Sei 
byiaive 4 py, GAN’ ei mepumareiv H py, ore 6 yupvaorikds ei Sei ed Exew F 
py, Gd’ ef madaioa 7 pr. dpotws 8 odd An ovdepia mepi tod rédovs" 
domep yap tats Ocwpytikais ai imobéces dpxai, odrw kali Tais mouptiKais 7d 
rédos dpxy Kat trdbeots. ered) Sei rdde Syaivew, dvdykn rod imdp§ar, 
ei fora éxeivo, Somep kei, ei Cote 7d Tpiywvoy dv0 dpOai, avdykn Todt 
elvat, Ths pév ov voncews apxn TO Tédos, THs dé mpdgews 7 Tis voncews 
tedeutn. €f odv maons dpOdrnros 7 6 Adyos 4 H apeT? airia, et pu 6 Adyos, 
did tiv dperhy dv dpOdv ein 7d Tédos, GAN od Ta mpos TO Téhos. . . . Td peV 
ody Tuyxdvety TovT@y GdAns Suvdpews, boa Evexa Tod TéAous dei mpdrrew, 
’Apern is the moral structure or organisation, which, like all living 

H 2 


1144 a. 6. 


a. 10. 


a. 12. 


a. 16. 


a. 19. 


a. 20. 
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structures, strives to maintain itself: in suo esse perseverare CO- 
natur (Spinoza, Evh. iii. 6). Asked to define the ‘rightness’ of the 
virtuous end, we can only answer—that it is being the end which 
human nature, as a well-known type, is seen to propose to itself. 
It is the life which this particular organism, as a matter of fact, 
strives to lead. Our answer is thus given in the same way as it 
would have to be given, if the question were—How do you define 
the ‘rightness’ of (say) a sparrow’s oxords ? 

" Spdvnots 4 kad’ &kaora, as here described in relation to 76:7) apern, 
is the consciousness of the moral structure or organisation, in so 
far as this consciousness manifests itself in the delicate perception 
of the particular things which are advantageous or hurtful to the 


structure. 


tetdptou| The four parts are (1) rd émornpoudy, with its dpery— 
copia, (2) Td Noyorixdy, with its dpern—pdvnors, (3) Td dpexrexdy, with 
its dpern—7nOuKn adpern, and (4) 76 Openrixdy, with its dpern—iylea, 


épeth tovatty] is dpery which can be regarded as a pépos of 9 Edy 
dpern (see note on § 5 above), and more especially (as is shown by 
the explanatory clause odSév yap én aire mpdttew 7) yy mparrew) 76K) 
dpern. 

§ 7. dvw0ev] Ramsauer compares £7. JV. viii. 1. 6 kal wept abray 
TovTay GvaTEpov emi(nTrovow Kat pvotxorepov—where see note. 


4 Sv Erepdy Te kat ph BV atta] # Se Ado 11, } xpyuara 7H Hdovny, Td 
Sixavov mowodyres, kat py) 8¢ avd (Paraph.). 

otov|] here = ‘7.¢.—see Waitz, Organon vol. i. p. 280—‘ Aris- 
toteles saepe voce oioy ita utitur, ut explicet (scz/zcet, nempe), non ut 


exempla afferat.’ 
For the doctrine of this §, see £. JV. ii. 4. 


§ 8. thy pév ody mpoalpeow dpO}v rove 4 dpeth, Td 8 Soa éxeivys 
evexa, wépuke mpdtteOar obK Ear THs dperiis GAN’ Erépas Suvdpes | 
Grant says‘ There is some confusion here in speaking of the 
means to a purpose, zpoaipeois itself being in the Aristotelian 
psychology a faculty of means; but cf Lvh. Eud. ii. 11. 5-6 [1227 
b. 36], where mpoatpeois is said to imply both end and means, and 
whence the present passage is repeated almost verbatim, Zor yap 
waoa mpoatpecis twos Kal évexa Tivds. 08 pev ody Evera Td péaov éoriv, 0d 


S19 ne aS yee! - 6 ao »” , € ’ > , 
aiTia apetTn T® TMpoaipeloVar Ov EveKa. EOTL MEVTOL 1) Tpoalipeats ou TOUTOU, 
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GARG THY TovTou Evexa, TO pev odv Tvyydvew TovTeV aAXns duvdpews, doa 1144 a, 20. 
€veka TOU Téhous Sei mpdrrew* rod d€ 7d Tedos dpbdy elvar THs Tpoatperews 
[05] 4 dpery airia,’ I think that Grant is mistaken in supposing (as 
he seems to do) that there is any deviation marked here from 
Aristotle’s doctrine of mpoaipeois as ‘faculty of means.’ The writer 
says distinctly gore pévrot 7) mpoatpeots ov rovrov (7.e. of the end), adda 
Tay Tovrov évexa (the means) ; and if he gives us to understand that 
mpoaipeors ‘implies both end and means,’ he only expresses what is 
involved in Aristotle’s and his own view of mpoaipeois as faculty 
of means—sc. of means /o a certain end. There is no more 
awkwardness, I think, in saying tiv pev odv mpoatpecw dpb rovet 
dpern, To 8 doa exeivns (sc. THs mpoatpécews) Evera mépuke mpatrecOa odK 
éort ris dperjs, than in saying, as both Aristotle (Z. WV. iii. 2. 1) and 
Eudemus (£. £. ii. 11. 1228 a. 2) say, that we judge of a man’s 
character (ze. his end) from his mpoaipeots—z.e. we think less of 
what his acts are in themselves, than of the end for which he 
chooses them as means. It must be remembered also that the 
popular meaning of mpoatpeois (to which ‘Eudemus’ may be 
allowed to revert here, without being thought guilty of much 
‘confusion’) is that of ‘general policy’—as in Demosth. 257. 7 
1) mpoatpects 7 epi) kal 7 wodureta, By érépas Suvduews we are to under- 
stand dpovncews. It points out to the man whose interest is in the 
good end, the things naturally fitted to serve as means to this end. 
These things he accordingly chooses and does. 


emornoac.] sc. riy Sidvovay. a. 22. 


§ 9. rdv Grotebévta cKxomdv] ‘a given end’—z.e¢. Sewérns, or a. 24. 
‘cleverness,’ is the power of discovering and employing the means 
which lead to any end which happens to be in view—no account 
being taken, so far as the notion of Sewdrns is concerned, of the 
morality of the end. Aewérns, of course, operates largely in non- 
moral fields, where it undergoes no transformation: but in the 
moral field, when it is habitually enlisted in the cause of a good 
end, it becomes the és of ppévyois; when habitually enlisted in 
the cause of a bad end, the és of mavovpyia. In /. £. ii. 3. 1221 
a. 12 (in the dmoypady of doubtful authenticity), ppdvnors is given as 
the peodrns between mavovpyia and einGea. 


tuyxdvew adrod] abrod (7.¢. rod oxomod) is Bywater’s reading for a, 25. 
the airéy of the MSS. I think that Z. Z&. ii. 11. 1227 b. 40 is 


1144 a. 25. 


a. 27. 


a. 29. 
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against Bywater’s reading—rd ev ody tuyxdvew touTwr GAAns Surdpeas, 
doa evexa, TOO Tédous Set Tpdtrev. 


Bid Kat Tods ppovipous Seuvods Kat wavodpyous papev etvor] These 
words are to be construed (as by Eustr. and the Paraph.) in the 
obvious way—rods dpovivovs being the subject, and dewovs kal 
mavovpyous the predicate. It is adduced’as a proof of the close 
connexion which the writer wishes to establish, between dewdrns 
and mavoupyia on the one hand, and dewdrys and pdynors on the 
other, that ‘even the dpdviyoe are often popularly described as deevot 
and savodpyo.’—z.e. that the terms Ppdmpos, Sewvds, and mavoipyos are 
used (inaccurately, of course, but still used) interchangeably. 
Michelet construes—&d kai gapev rods ppovipovs Kat mavotpyous civat 
dewovs, but does not satisfactorily explain the omission of the 
article before wavovpyous in the existing text. Ramsauer (followed 
by Susemihl) inserts the article before wavovpyovs. It may perhaps 
be thought that ot, which CCC reads before ravotpyous, is a fragment 
of an original rovs. Fritzsche quotes Plato, Zheaet. 177 A Sewoi 
kal mavodpyo, and Demosth. Olynsh. i. p. 9 mavodpyos dv kai dewos 
avOporos mpaypace xpnoacba, 


§ 10. o8x % Sdvapis] Bekker’s ody 7 Sewdrns is the reading of Mb 
alone. Not only do the great MSS.—K> and Lb—tread 8dvapus, but 
the inferior ones—Cambr., CCC, NC, B’, B?, and B’—also. Accord- 
ingly Susemihl and Bywater revert to dvvamws. I agree with 
Ramsauer (against Rassow, orsch. p. 63) when he says—‘ ovy 7 
dvvayss nullo modo ferri potest, nisi addatur (7 dvvayus) adrn. Optime, 
ut sexcenties, Bekkerus de Nic. meruit corrigens Sewdrys.’ It is to 
be noted that the Paraph. Heliodorus has—é¢ori d€ 9 ppdvnois ody 
airy 7 Svvapus, 7 Sewdrns, GAN «K.T.Ar, 


H 8 is ro Sppare tovTw «.7.d.] Eustratius (followed by Zell, 
Fritzsche, and Grant) is plainly wrong in regarding the dupa here 
as vos mpaxtixds. ‘The passages quoted by these editors (e.g. £. lV. 
Vi. I. 6 dua yap ro €xew ek THs eumeipias Supa dpdow dpbds, i, 6. 12 ds 
yap & oapari dns, év ux} vods) certainly show that vods is described 
as dupa or dys: but the question here is—What does r¢ dpupare todTw 
mean? and it surely can only mean the dvivayis of Sewdrns, which 
becomes the é&is of ppdunots (or votis mpaxrixds), when dper has taken 
it into its service. Grant compares Plato, Rep. 518. It will be 
seen that the dvvayis or dupa of Plato answers to the dewdrns or 
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7 CG ’ - 
innate capacity of Z. JV. vi. 12. 10, not to ppdvnoiw—518 B Aci 64, 11442. 29. 
> [yaaa , , n a a 
eimov, nuas Towdvde vouioat mept adiray, et tadr’ ddnOy, THY madeiav, ovx 
a ‘ > , , 2 , > 
olay Ties emayyeAAdpevol pacw etvat, ToLavTny Kai civar. chact dé mov ovK 
> Ud > nn a 9 s cal ei o o 
evovons ev TH Wuxi) emcaThuns oeis évribévat, oiov ruprois dpbadpois BY 
> , \ A > a” c ’ ~ > > 
evrilevres. acl yap ovv, ey. ‘O dé ye viv Adyos, jv 8 eyo, onpaiver 
, A > a a a 
TavTny THY evovcay Exdorov Svvapw ev TH Yuxi Kal TO dpyavor, @ KatTa- 
, id 5 7 lj > tah - 
pavOaver ExaaTos, olov et dupa py Suvarov qv adres 7} Edy O\w TH Copare 
; A x a = 
otpepew mpds To havdv ek Tod ckoradous, oit@ Ely OAn TH Wuyh ex Tod 
yryvopevov mepiakréov eivat, Ews ay eis Td bv Kal rov dvTos rd avdraroy 
‘ ld A 5 > 
SuvaTn yérnrar avacxéobat Oewpévn’ rodro 8 civai caper tayabdv. 7 ydp 5 
4 ia 4 Ss 9 Sip > a , ny or a a 
Nai. Tovrov rotivuy, qv & eyo, ad’tovd téxyn ay etn, THS TEpiaywyns, Tiva 
, 2. cn ’ nn A 
Tpdmov ws paota te Kal avvoworara petaotpadycerat, ov Tod eumoijoa 
> Lad te ee =) ie a” A 5 lol ‘ 
aUT@ TO Opay, aAN ws Exovte pev avTd, ovk dpGds dé retpappéev@ odd Bdérrovte 
2 » ~ , ” , y 
ol €det, ToUTO StaynxavnoacOar, “Howe ydp, ey. Ai pev rotvuy adda 
2 ‘ , a , ip cot A r 
dperat Kadovpevar Wux7s Kuvdvvovovew eyyvs Tt etvat TOV TOD GeHpatos* TO 
ey) \ > a o _ 
dvTL yap OvK evovioat TpOTEepoy VaTepoy éeproeicbar EOeci Te Kal aoxnoeoW" 
€ a “~ - 
7 5€ rod hpovnaa: mavros paddov Oetorépov Tivds TuyxXaveL, ws Eotkev, odoa, 
a ‘ -! bd DOE’ >? SAN c A be a A 4 
& rh pev Svvapey oddémore amdddvowy, Ur S€ THS TEptaywyns xpnoyLoy Kal 
“ 2} > > a“ 
apeduwov Kal axpynotov ad Kal PraBepov yiyverar, 7) ovm@ évvevdnkas, TOY 
p a a 
Aeyopevav movnpay pév, copay S€, ws Spud pev Brewee TO Wuxdprov kai 
cad a > 
6&é@s Swopa tatra, ef & rérpamrat, as ov pavAnv exov THY byw, Kaxia © 
Q ? ’ x ’ a 
> , ¢ Cal ee oe ny ° , AE , ¢ ‘ 
qvaykacpevoy Urnpereiv, Gate dow av d€urepov PrEry, ToTovTw TAéEi@ Kaka 


epyaCopevop 5 


&s etpytar] Ramsauer makes a difficulty about the statement thus a. 30. 

referred to, and comes to the conclusion that it is not to be found, 
and must have occurred in a lost passage—most likely in the 
present Book. But what is the statement? Virtually, that apery 
makes the ocxords of the dupa ris Wexis good, and so makes the 
dus of this dupa an emauvery es. This has been said several times 
in §§ 6-9. I cannot understand why Ramsauer declines to recog- 
nise the remarks in these §§ as referred to by as etpyra.. 


of yap ouAdoyropol tay mpaxtav dpxhy exovrés eiow, émevdy} K.7.A,] a. 31. 
Zyovrés elow (if the reading is sound) must be taken as equivalent to 
gxyovow: so the Paraph.—oi yap ovddoyiopol roy mpaxrar, ous SnAovdre 
ovddoyifdpevor mparroper, dpxds Exovat ta TEA TOY mpagéewy. For the 
Practical Syllogism, see notes on vii. 3.9. Ramsauer suspects ré 
rvxév, which he regards as inappropriate where 76 dpioroy is con- 
cerned. This objection seems a little hypercritical. 
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11442.36.  aSdvarov dpdvipov etvar pi) Svta dya8dv] ppdvqors is the conscious- 
ness of what is required, in all circumstances, for the maintenance 
of the moral character. Similarly, every living creature is aware, in 
all that it does, of the requirements of its particular type. 


CHAP Tp ResIIt: 


ARGUMENT. 


As Prudence ts related to Cleverness, so is Virtue strictly so called related to 
natural virtue. That there is such a thing as natural virtue is plain: people 
are born with tendencies to acquire thts or that virtuous disposttion—temperance, 
or courage, or justice: such tendencies are constitutional or natural. Unless 
directed by reason they are obviously harmful ; but under the direction of 
Reason, i.e. of Prudence, they settle down into habits and become virtues strictly 
so called. Thus, as we find Cleverness and Prudence under the opining part 
of the soul, so we find natural virtue and virtue strictly so called under the 
moral part: and virtue strictly so called does not come into existence without 
Prudence. Hence Socrates held that the virtues are so many forms of Prudence. 
He was wrong in simply identifying the virtues with Prudence, right tn so far 
as he recognised that Prudence ts necessary to them. And this ts what all now 
recognise in their definition of Virtue as‘a habit in relation to certain objects 
—determined, they add, ‘as the right ratio requires, meaning by ‘right’ that 
determined by Prudence. A slight alteration, however, 1s necessary in this 
definition. Virtue is not only ‘a habit determined as the right ratio requires, 
Jor thus the right ratio might be a law external to the ‘ virtuous disposition — 
rather, Virtue ts ‘a habit which has the right ratio tn ttself- 

It is plain then from what has been said that a man cannot be good in the 
strict sense without Prudence, or prudent without moral virtue: and it is by 
means of the distinction which we have drawn between Virtue strictly so called 
and natural virtue that we meet the dialectical argument which tries to show 
that the virtues may exist separately in a man—that he may have this virtue, 
and not yet have acquired that. The ‘virtues’ which this argument manipu- 
lates are only the ‘natural virtues, which indeed may exist separately ; but as 
Jor the virtues which constitute the character of the good man strictly so called, 
they cannot exist separately. Lf a man have Prudence, he will at the same time 
have all the virtues. Even if Prudence did not help conduct, we should need it 
as being the excellence of a part of the soul ; as tt is, however, it does help con- 
duct; without tt and Virtue choice would not be right; for Virtue gives the good 
end and makes tt attractive, Prudence discovers means such as virtuous choice 
can adopt. 


As for the difficulty about Prudence being mistress of Wisdom—It is no 
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more so than medical science is mistress of health. Prudence does not use 
Wisdom as a means, but provides that Wisdom shall abound. Tt is for,not to 
Wisdom that Prudence issues commands. Prudence stands to Wisdom, as the 
State stands to the gods whose worship it regulates. 


§ 1. kai yap... mpds thy kupiav] The reading of Lb, Ob, NC is 1144 b. 1. 

tempting—rapamAnoiws yap exer os «.7.A. for the Kal yap 4 dperi) mapa- 
mdyoiws exer os K.7.A. Of the other MSS.: in any case, however, the 
avadoyia is given incorrectly: it ought to be—as 9 Ppdunots mpds rip 
dewvdryra, oUrw kal 7 Kupia dperi mpos THY pvouny. One is also tempted 
to think that od rairé pev, duotov d€ is an interpolation. If we retain 
it, we must understand 7 Sewdrns rH ppovnoee: and might then be 
ready to agree with Rassow (Forsch. p. 126) that the terms of the 
other ratio are given in the correct order—otra 4 dvoxki dpet) mpds 
TH Kupiay. 


maou yap Soxet «.7.A.| The doctrine of pvorky dpern, or a constitu- b. 4. 
tional tendency to goodness, which lends itself kindly to moral train- 
ing, is, Fritzsche (Z. &., note here pp. 146-7, and note on Z. LZ. 
ili. 7.1233 b. 16) takes pains to show, a Eudemian development of 
hints supplied by Aristotle—e.s. in Z£. XM. ii. 1. 3, li. 5. 5, x. 8. 2, 
x.9. 8. It is true that the doctrine of duct dpern is very definitely 
presented in the /. /., as will be seen from the passage quoted 
below ; but I think that justice is scarcely done to Aristotle’s state- 
ments on the subject, when they are summarily described as 
‘hints :’"—‘ Confidentius ut de rebus exploratis loquitur Eudemus 
quam facit Aristoteles, ex cujus quasi adumbrationibus . .. haec 
doctrina petita est’ (Fritzsche ad #. £. 1233 b. 16). The state- 
ment of Aristotle (referred to by Fritzsche) in £. JV. ii. 1. 3 od7’ 
dpa dice ore mapa vow eyyivorrat ai dperat, d\Aa TepuKdou pev *piv 
SdEacbar attds, reAcrovpevors dé dia Tod Movs, Seems to go far beyond 
a hint. Nor must we forget, in estimating Aristotle’s position in 
relation to this doctrine, to take into account the prominence which 
he gives to edyévera (defined as dpery yévous: see note oni. 8. 16 
evyevélas 1099 b. 3), and to national character (see Pol. H. 6. 1327 b. 
18 sqq.),and to the consinuzty of mental, as well as of corporeal forms, 
in the ascending scale of organic life generally: see 7st. Anim. ©. 
1. 588 a. 16 Ta pev ody epi thy Adv hiow trav (dor Kal THY yéeverw 
tovrov éyer tov tpdmov* ai dé mpdéets kai oi Biot Kara ta 7On Kai ras 
rpopas diapepovow,. “Eveott yap év rois mAeiotos kat Tov Gdov (pov 
iyun t&v mept thy Wuxny tpdtrov, dmep ent Tov dvéporwy exer pavepwrepas 


ras Suagopds’ Kal yap quepdrys Kal dypidrns, Kal mpadrns Kai xahemdrns, Kat 
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dvSpia kai detdta, Kat PéBor kai Oappy, Kal Ovpot Kal mavovpyiat Kai Tis mept 
ri Sidvoray ovvéceas everow év modKois adtav Gpowdtyres, Kabdwep ent TOY 
pepav édéyopev. Ta pev yap TO paddov kal Frrov diaper mpos TOV 
dvOpwrov, kal 6 dvOpwros mpds moAAa Tov (dav (éua yap Tev TOLOUT@Y 
bmdpyet paddov ev avOpare, ea & ev rois Grows Caors parrov), ra d€ TH 
dvddoyov Siaéper’ as yap ev avOpare réxyn Kal copia Kai civects, ouT@s 
eviois tav Cowv éori tis érépa To.aitn pron Svvapts. Paveporarov Oe 
éorl 7d rowdrov éml Ty Tay maidov Hrikiav BrApacw" ev TovToLs yap TOY 
pev vorepov e&ewv eoopevav eotw ideiv otov ixvy Kal oméppara, Suahéeper & 
over as eimeiv 1 uxy Tis TOY Onploy Wuxns Kata Tov xpdvov TovTOY, bor 
ovdev Goyov ei Ta pev TaiTa ra dé mapamAjota Ta 8 dvddoyov Urdpxee ToLs 
ddrAots Cos. Otrw & ex rev apixer eis ra (Ga peraBaiver Kata puxpov 7 
gious, dore th ovvexela Aavbdvew Td peOdpiov adrav Kai TO pécoy TroTEpwov 
éorly. 

The most definite statement of the doctrine of uot dpery in the 
£. £. is that in iii. 7.1234 a.24s8qq. The writer is speaking of the 
maOnrixai peadryres (aides, véepeots, pudia, ceprdrns, edrpameda) and their 
respective extremes, and he says—mdaoa 8’ abrat ai peodrnres emawerat 
pev, ov« eiot © dperai, ov& ai evavtia Kakla’ dvev mpoaipecews yap. TadTa 
dé mavr’ eoriv ev tais rdv mabnudrwv Siaipéeceow' Exacrov yap ad’tay mabos 
teéativ, dia dé rd huorka eivat eis Tas vowxas gupBddAderat aperas’ €ore 
yap, Gomep exOnoera ev Trois vorepov, éExdorTn ws dpeT) Kal pice Kat 
das pera hpovnceas. 6 pev ody POdvos eis adixiay ovpBddrerat (wpos 
yap Gddov ai mpa§es ai dw’ adrod) kal 7 vépeots eis Sxacoovyyy, 7) aidas eis 
cappooivyy, Sid Kal SpiCovra ev TH yévee TovT@ THY cappooriyyy. Here 
an attempt is made to distinguish separate natural or constitutional 
bases in the wd6y, not only for separate virtues, but for separate 
vices: and it may be at once admitted that Aristotle supplies only 
hints for such detail, as when he says of the courage dia rév Oupdy 
L. N. iii. 8. 12—vorxardrn 3° Zorcev f did rov Ovpdy eivar, kai mpooha- 
Bovoa mpoaipecw Kai rd of evexa avdpela eivar, and when he recognises 
the value of aiéés as a quality in the young, Z. WV. iv. 9.3. The 
passage in the JZ. AZ, parallel to ZL. WV. vi. 13. §§ 1-5 is as follows 
—1. 34.1197 b. 36 damep & exer f Sewdrns mpds hpdvnow, otras dédEerev 
av €xew emt tov dperdv dmacav, éyw d€ oiov eloiv dperal Kai pioer ev 
Exdorots éyyivduevar, otov ppt tives ev éxdot@ dvev Adyou mpds Ta avdpeia 
kat ta dixaa kat Kad’ éxdorny mpds ta Toadra’ clot dé 89 Kal eer Kat 
mpoapérer, ai dé dy pera Adyov oda reds dperal clow émaweral 
emywopeva, atw ody 9 park dperh altn 9 dvev Adyou xopiCouern pev 
Tov Adyou pupa kal drodemopevy Tod emaweiaOat, mpds dé Tov Aéyov Kal THY 
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mpealpecwr Sach be motet THY aperny. Ow0 Kal ouvepyet TS Ady 1144 b. 4. 
Kal OUK Ear avev TOU Adyou 7 Porky dpyn mpos apernv. ovd ad 6 Aédyos 
kal 7) mpoaipeats ov mdvu TeAevovrar T@ elvar aperi dvev ths pvorkgs oppns. 
81d obk dpOas Saxpdrns Eheyer, Hdoxwy elvar thy aperhy Adyov' ovdev yap 
dpeNos eiva mpdrrew Ta avdpeia Kai rd Sixata, pw €’ddra Kai 1 poatpoujevov 
TO Adyw. dvd THv dperiy epn Adyov eivat, ok dps, GAN’ of viv BéAriov* 
TO yap Kata Tov dpOdv Adyov mparrew Ta Kad, ToTd act eivar dpeTHy’ 
opOds pev ovd odro. mpdga pev yap dv ris rd Sikasa Mpoatpécer prev 
ovdemed, ov0E yrooes TOY Kah@v, GAN dpph tut ddéye, dpbas 8€ radra kat 
kata tov dpOdv Adyov (Aéy@ Sé, ds dv 6 Adyos 6 dpOds KeevoeLEr, OUTaS 
éxpakev) GX suas 9 TovavTn mpagis od« exer Td errawerdy. GANA BéATLOP, 
as jpeis ddopiCoper, rd pera Adyou eivar Tiy dppyny mpos TO KaAdv" TO yap 
TowovToy Kal dperi Kal emawerdy. Eustratius describes fvovxy dpery as 
evpvia tis mpds brodoxny THs Kuplws dperis, and ppdvnois as eidoroinais 


‘ / Low / 
Tis kat pophaots tHs SewdrnTos. 
swppovixot| capable of becoming caPpoves. b. 5. 


kal Tadda €xonev] ze. are capable of acquiring the other é€es, b. 6. 
or have the other ees potentially. 


§ 2. édv 8 AdBy voiv, ev tH mpdrtew Siapeper] The highest b. 12. 
moral life consists in the greatest possible atrdpxe:a of the inner, or 
rational, as distinguished from the outer, or sensitive, man. But 
reason and sense are not to be regarded as two endeties having no 
_part in each other, the one being the principle of morality, and the 
other of immorality. If this were the distinction, it would be 
difficult to understand Aristotle’s view of a voluntary act, as one 
springing from any dpyy within the man, whether it be em6uyia, 
bupds, or dyos (£. LV. iii. 1. 20), and his definition of mpoaipeors as 
Bovreurix dpeéis (L. WV. iii. 3. 19). ‘The moral reason is no mere 
abstraction out of contact with the passions, but it is the Form 
(<’3os) and they are the Matter (76 dexrexdvy)—not antagonistic, but 
really complementary forces which morality seeks to harmonise. 
Choice, or mpoatpeois, wherein man appears so clearly as an apxn— 
without which there would be no such thing as morality, belongs 
as much to the sensitive and emotional, as to the rational side of 
human nature, and presupposes the power of performing voluntary 
(ékotova) acts, which irrational beings have no less than man. 
As the objects of the scientific vods are always presented in a 
particular tA, so the épOds Adyos, or moral organism, of which vois 
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mpaxrixés is the consciousness, is an évvdos Adyos, an equilibrium of 
real passions. The inner, or rational, is the Form of the outer, or 
sensitive man. The moral reason is the eidoroinats kai pdppocis TeV 
rabnpdrev. Aristotle thus avoids the extreme Socratic position— 
that virtue is knowledge, and vice consequently involuntary, 
without surrendering the truth that reason is essential to morality. 
Morality is the perfection of the form of a given matter. In 
plants, their manner of growth—ré Opemrixdy—is the form. Animals 
are conscious of their organisms in the schemata of pleasure and 
pain; and mere épeés is the exponent of their form, so that what- 
ever thwarts mere dpeéis is not themselves. Acts done from mere 
dpe&s by man are his own acts, and voluntary, because in him the 
sensible nature is the material vehicle of the rational moral nature, 
and if he is to have credit for achieving the perfect form, he must 
be responsible for acts which hinder its reception—if virtue is in 
his power, vice must also be in his power. This is the practical 
consideration which makes Aristotle, in treating of 1rd €xovcvor, 
represent man as coextensive with his épéfes of all kinds. There 
is therefore no contradiction between the statements that Reason 
is the Man ¢¢.g. Z. JV. ix. 8. 6), and that acts done from éemévpia 
and 6upds, as well as those done from dédyos, are voluntary, 7. e. the 
man’s own acts (ZV. iii. 1. 21). Reason is the Form taken by 
the whole sensitive nature. The more clearly a man sees that 
Reason is himself, the more readily will he hold himself re- 
sponsible for all acts of the sensibility which stand in the way of 
the final victory of Reason. A central government becomes strong 
and succeeds in crushing lawlessness in the provinces, only by 
holding z¢se//—z¢s own weakness—responsible for the lawlessness. 
The education of the young citizen under »dpos consists in the 
process of centralising the dpy7 of his nature. At first he acts cara 
Aéyov—in accordance with an external standard, supplied by the 
vowobérns, which he could not see unless it were pointed out to him, 
and would not conform to unless he were constrained. As time 
goes on, he begins to see for himself what is right, and to desire, 
independently of external constraint, to do it, till at last he acts 
pera Aéyou—in accordance with a standard which he has now 
appropriated to himself and assimilated: see Z. WV. vi. 13. 5 Zore yap 
od pdvov 7 Kata Tov 6pOdv déyov, GAN 4 pera Tod 6pOo0d Aédyou e£ts apery 
éorw. By habituation the natural tendencies to proper conduct 
(ai vovxat dpera’) become fixed in relation to one another; and as 
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they become fixed, the consciousness of their relation to one 1144b.12. 
another becomes clearer, and more capable of serving as a prin- 
ciple of guidance, when circumstances arise in which the due 
relation is likely to be disturbed. vovxy dpern becomes kupia dpern, 
by habituation, under the eye of ¢pévnois, which itself becomes 
clearer as the passions are reduced to order (Z. J. vi. 13. 6). 
Aides, for example, is the natural basis of cappocim (L. L£. iii. 7. 
1234 a. 32). This natural tendency to refrain from acts of in- 
temperance is strengthened by education till it begins to attract its 
possessor’s attention, and he makes ‘intemperance’ and ‘tem- 
perance’ objects of moral reflection in relation to other objects of 
moral experience. This is the beginning of Ppdynois, which re- 
acts upon the incipient habit of temperance—ensures its fixture by 
keeping it steadily in consciousness, and determines its place in 
relation to other habits similarly made objects of reflection: cf 
Shaftesbury’s reflected sense, by the operation of which a creature 
rises from ‘mere goodness’ to ‘ virtue’.’ 


kuptws dpery| It is not till a man becomes fully conscious for b. 14. 
himself of the order of his moral nature, and delicately sensitive to 
all that makes for or against it—that he is virtuous zm the strict 
sense of the term—t.e. virtuous in his own right, and a law to 
himself. 


Sofacr.Kod| See note on vi. 5. 8. 


4 Kupia, od yiverar dveu ppovicews| He has told us in ch. 12. b. 16, 
§ 10 that ddvvarov dpdvipor eivar wi) bvra dyabdv, ‘Trendelenburg 
(Hist. Bettraége zur Philos. ii. 385-6) discusses this apparent circle, 
remarking that ‘ Dialectic can easily exhibit a relation of mutuality 


1 Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue, Book i. Pt. 2. § 2—‘ When in 
general, all the Affections or Passions are suited to the publick good, or good 
of the species... then is the atural temper entirely good... § 3 But to 
proceed from what is esteemed mere Goodness, and lies within the reach and 
capacity of all sensible creatures, to that which is called Virtue or Merit, and is 
allowed to man only—In a creature capable of forming general notions of 
things, not only the outward beings which offer themselves to the sense are 
objects of the affection, but the very actions themselves, and the affections of 
Pity, Kindness, Gratitude, and their contraries, being brought into the mind by 
reflection, become objects; so that, by means of this reflected sense, there 
arises another kind of affection towards those very affections themselves, which 
have been already felt, and are now become the subject of a new liking or 


dislike.’ . 


1144 b.16. 


b. 18. 


b.19, 


b. 21. 
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as a vicious circle’ We must look out of the dialectical circle, as 
it were, beyond the re/a/a themselves, and enquire after the cause 
which has brought them into this relation of mutuality. We 
shall then see that dpern and ¢pémow grow up éogether in the 
citizen, because the vods, or povnors dpyerexrovxy Of the vopoberns, 
which produces both, cannot, as a matter of fact, produce the one 
without producing the other. The fully formed-éés of kvpia dpern 
is the assured order of the passions; and the order is not assured 
till the subject is clearly conscious for himself of its essential lines. 
This clear consciousness of the moral order is the fully formed 
zéis of ppdvnois: cf. also Zeller’s Ph. der Griechen, ii. 2 (Aristoteles) 
p. 658 (3rd ed.), p. 508 (2nd ed.). 


§ 3. 8udmep| The connexion here is well brought out by the writer 
of the 17. M. in the passage i. 34. 1197 b. 36-1198 a. 21 quoted 
above in note on vi. 13. I. 


i ; 
gporncets] Ch LE. Ei. 5. 1216 b. 2 Soxparns pev ody 6 mpecBirns 

{ Ge a aN \ , A > Ul i > , vs € 8 Ul 

BET €l\VaL TEAOS TO yookew THY apeTny, Kat éme(nret TL EOTLY U/] tkalogury 
‘ , if > , .Y vo col Ud > a > , ‘ a > > / 

Kal TL Uy) avOpeia Kat €KAOTOY T@V Popta@v QuTns. €7TOLEL yap TAUT evAdyas, 

> , A ” ] iy , A 3 , a ? & ‘ 07 

emlLoOTH Las yap @ET €lvyat Tacas Tas apeTas, ayeas) apa ovpBaivew elOevat TE 


\ - ‘ c , 
THY OuKacoovyny Kal €lvat Oikatov, 


Lwxpdtys| See Grant’s note ad /oc., in which it is concluded from 
the absence of the article that ‘the actual and historical Socrates 
is designated’ here. It is scarcely necessary to say that the bald 
doctrine—+doas tas dperds émotnwas civae attributed by Eudemus in 
i. 5. 1216 b. 2 Sqq. to Swxpdrns 6 mpeoBvrns, and by the writer of the 
M. M. in i. 1, 1182 a. 16 to Zexpdrns, and in 1183 b. 8 sq. to 6 
Sexparns, is mot the doctrine either of the historical or of the 
Platonic Socrates. SupPaiver ody aire (sc. Swxpdrer) émorhpas rrovodvre 
Tas dperas dvaipely 76 Goyoy pepos THs Wuyxijs, Tovro 5€ murdv dvaipet Kat 
mdOos ai 700s (MZ. M. i, 1. 1182 a. 20) is a captious inference from 
isolated statements of Socrates or Plato, not a fair account of the 
theory of either, which did not differ essentially from that of the 
Aristotelian school. 


étjrer| Eustr. connects éfjre with the circumstance that Socrates 
philosophised S:adoyinds kai LytytiKds. 


§ 4. kat ydp viv mdvres| Fritzsche has an important note here 
(Z. £. p. 147)—‘ Ego interpretor nunc, guum valeat doctrina Pert- 
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patetica, relicta jam Academia, et comparo M. WM. i. 35- 1198 a. 13 1144 b. 21. 
5d thy aperjy &pn (Socrates) Aéyov etvat, od« dpOds, GX of vov BéArtov : 

atque existimo ita scribere potuisse Aristotelis aemulum Eudemum, 

non potuisse ita scribere Aristotelem. Cf etiam infra v. 30 jets’ 


Stav dpilavrar ..... Thy kata Tov dpOdv Adyov] What of vovadd is b. 22. 
kara Tov dpOdv Adyov, They define dperf as ‘a é£s concerned with 
certain objects, and add ‘in accordance with the épOds rédyos.’ 
Eustr. explains that mpos &=mpos mpagées kal wabn, and that the 
iSvov which is added is kara rév dpOdv Adyov. So the Paraphrast— 

Grav dpilevrar tiv dperny, cimdvtes adriv Kal rept tiva Karayiverat, mTpoo- 
TiOéace Kat kata Tov dpOdv déyov, 


§ 5. puxpov petaPAvan | puxpov mapaddagat thy heEw (Eustr.). b. 26. 


Kata Tov ép0dv Aéyov—pertd to dp90G Adyou| Socrates made the 
dperai Aéyor, the writer says: they are not Adyo., but cers, wept madn 
kat mpdgers, kara Adyov—or rather, pera Adyov, for the Adyos which the 
maOn Of the kupias ayabds obey is not an external one,—not that of 
law which a man conforms to, but of principle which he reveres. 
The xupias dya@és performs his virtuous acts proprio mou, according 
to a standard which he has assimilated—with which he identifies him- 
self: see Eustratius—ov yap povoy as pérpoy Set raga tov dpOdy Adyov 
Tis kat’ apeTny evepyetas f Teivews, iv ein mavTa Ta THs dpeTns Kat ad’rdév’ Td 
yap pérpov evdéxerai more To perpoupévov xwpiCerOar' ovk det dé more mpar- 
Tew } mdoxew Kar’ apernv, xopiCoperns porvnoews, GAda det mapeivar Kai 
tov dpbdv Aéyor del, Kal per’ adrod Tas mpdkers yiverOat Kat Tas Treioes iva 
kar’ dperny yivowro, Kal 7 pera rod dpb0d Adyou fis apery e€ort. Cf also the 
Paraphrast, who has 76 yap card Adyov Stahéper Tod pera Aéyou" Kara Aéyou 
ydp Tis move? TL, Kal Erépov KivodrTos, Kat Tb TéAos GkoTOdVTOS, SoTep 7 gpuors 
kara Abyov Trovei* pera Adyou ¢, drav adros eidds mparTy, kal Td TEAOS OKOTaY 
kara Adyov wo. The introduction of consczousness (Grav airés «ides 
mparty) by the Paraphrast, as discriminating 1d pera Adyou from 76 
kara Aéyor, is unfortunate. It is true that in man the rule of an 
internal principle is the rule of consciousness, or conscience ; but 
surely plant life, from which consciousness is absent, is also ruled by 
an internal principle (4 yap pvow dpxy év avrg), and if the term 
Aéyos is used to express the law of that life, it ought to be used in 
the formula pera déyov, not, as by the Paraphrast, in the formula 
kata Xéyov. We shall avoid confusion if we take pera Adyov to mark 
an inward principle (whether its inwardness appear as self-con- 


1144 b.26. 


b. 35. 


1145 a. 1. 
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sciousness, or merely as the organic unity of the physical individual), 
and kara Adyov an external rule. Thus,a temple is built cara ddyov : 
a tree grows pera Adyov. 


§ 6. AAG Kal 6 Adyos ...... Maeat Ewdpfouow] The writer of 
the JZ 1. helps us to understand the real nature and object of the 
dialectical argument (6 Adyos . . @ diadexOein tis dv) referred to here, 
which tries to prove that the dperai are independent of one another. 
Its real object is to make a casuistical interpretation of duty possible, 
by showing that there may be ‘a conflict of duties’ in any given 
case—that man is nothing but a bundle of separate virtuous 
tendencies, any one of which may be indulged at the expense of the 
others. His words are—J/. W/Z, ii. 3. 1199 b. 36 €xee O€ Kai 7 
Tovodrov droptay, tov émeday pr) 7) dua mpakar tavdpeia kal Ta Sikata, néTep’ 
dy ris mpakevey; ev pev 81 tTais puatkais dperais epapev THY 6ppny pdvov 
[Seiv] tHv mpds Td Kaddv imdpyew avev Adyou' d 8 early aipeois, ev TE 
Ady@ Kal. rH Adyov exovtt €otiv. dare dua ts édécOat [kal] mapéora kal 
 TeAela dpery imdpéer, iy epapev pera Gpovnceas civat, ovK avev b€ THs 
guorkns Spyns ths emt ro Kadévy, odd evavTi@cerar apety dpetH. mépuKev 
yap imeixey tO Oye, [i] &s obros mpoordrre, dor’ ed’ & av obros ayn, 
€mt Tovro dmokhive, 1d yap BédAriv odrds eoTw 6 alpovpevos, ore yap 
avev THs ppovnrews ai Gddat dperal yivovrar, ov 4 ppdvnows Tedela dvev 
T@Y GAwv apeT@v, GAAA ouvepyodot mows per GAANwv emaxodovbotoa TH 
povncer. 


TodTo yap kaTd péev Tas guciKkds Gpetas evdéxeTor «.7.A.| The 
Avows Of the casuistical argument is that man is not a bundle of 
separate natural tendencies, but a moral organism: and that, as a 
matter of fact, the best men are. conscious of this organism, and 
make the consciousness of it, and not feeling or natural inclination 
(however amiable), their guide in life. 


dpa yap TH ppovycer pid Srapxodon wacar imdpfoucw]| irapyovon 
(Byw.) is the reading of Kb, Mb, Cambr.: oven is the reading of 
Lb, and other authorities, accepted by Bekker and Susemihl. I 
think that irapxoven is better than oven, if we read the future 
tndp£ovow— if ppdynors is present, all the virtues will be present’: 
but Lb, which reads ovoy, reads émdpyovow. As for pué—it accords 
with otey, but scarcely with imapyoton. We seem to require—dya 
yap tH Ppovnces, 41a oven, tmapyovon maca brdpEovow. As regards the 
doctrine of the sentence—éry dperm, of which ¢pdéyois is the con- 
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sciousness, is the resultant of all the special dperat Wuxjs, just as 1145 a. 1. 
evefia is of the normal condition of all the bodily organs :—see Z. E. 
Il. I. 1220 a. 2 domep 7 eveEia ovyxerrat ek Tay Kata pdpiov dperSy, ovr kat 
7 THs Wuxis dper) 7 téXos. Were it not for the resultant, the special 
daperai would be dperai only in an equivocal sense. If we can be 
sure that a man has really one virtue—e. g. cwppocim, we may be 
sure that he has all the other virtues which make up the organism 
of » 6dn dpery: but a man may have aidés, and not répeors, in his 
natural constitution. Grant remarks that the theory of this § ap- 
proaches nearly to the Stoical idea of the wise man: cf Diog. 
Laert. vii. § 125 (quoted by Michelet) Tas d€ dpetas éyovow sts ob 
Zrwikol) dvyrakodovbeiy dddndats, Kal Tov play exovra mdoas eye. On the 
general subject of the relation of ppdynois to dpern see note on ii. 
Oy 1s 


§ 7.| This § recapitulates what has been said in ch. 12. § 4 and a.2. 
§§ 7, 8. 


§ 8.| Cf. M. Moi. 34. 1198 b. 9 wérepov Sé abrn mdvrwy apy THY a. 6. 
ev TH Wuxi, Somep Soxei Kal amopeirar; 7) ov; TOY yap BeATidyaY ovK av 
do€etev, oiov THs wopias ovK apxet. GAA, noir, avryn empedeirar Tavrar, 
kal kupia €or mpoordtrovaa. GAN tows exer Sorep ev oikia 6 enirporos. 
obros yap mavre@v Kuptos Kat mavra Sioikei* GAN’ otrw obtos dpxer wdvTar, 
adda trapackevdfer TH Seaomsty TXOAHY, Oras dv ekeivos py KOAVMEVOS UTd 
TOY avayKaiov exkAelnrar ToD Tv KaAGY TL Kal TpooNKdvTaY mpdTTEW. 
ovT@ Kab dpolws TovT@ } ppdvnots Somep emirponds Tis eate ths codias, Kai 
mapackevdter Tav’tn TXoAHY Kal Td ToLeiy TO adThs Epyov, kaTéxovca Ta TAON 
kal TavTa copporitovca. Cf. Met. A. 2. 982 a. 14 Kal rev emuornuay 
8¢ tiv auras everev Kat Tod eidévar xapw aiperiy obcay padXov eivar codiav 
i) tiv rev droBawévrev Eevee, Kal Thy dpxixarépay THs bmnperovons pGhdov 
elvat codiav’ ov yap Sev enirdrrecOa Tov cody add’ emitarreww, kal ov 
rovrov érép@ meiOerbat, GAG TovT@ Tov Arrov copédv. As was pointed 
out in note on vi. 1. 1-4. 1138 b. 18, dpdyors does not apprehend the 
ultimate standard. That is given by copia. The moral life is what 
it is in order to subserve the ideal of the speculative reason. 
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BOOK VII. 


Introductory Note—‘These chapters [vii. 1-10], says Grant, 
‘form a necessary complement to the Aristotelian ethical system, 
taking a more practical point of view (@Ayv dpynv) than that which 
would divide mankind simply into the virtuous and the vicious. 
Moral systems in general have perhaps too much neglected this 
field of the intermediate states; and general language has not 
definitely adopted the distinction between the “Intemperate ” [d«é- 
Aagros |, and the “ Incontinent” [dkparys], as the use of the English 
words at once testifies, for we are evidently obliged to give a 
certain special and technical meaning to the word “ Intemperate,” 
in order to make it stand as the representative of dxédacros'? Cf 
the Aldine Scholiast on vii (not Aspasius, but ‘ Anonymus rec,’— 
see Rose: Commentare sur Ethtk des Arist, Hermes, vol. v) fol. 
I117’—17 éyxpdreia ovK ~ore Kupiws dperi) GAN eyyi¢er th aperh ... 7) pev 
yap €oTw 1) eykpareva ek mpoatperews yivopern Kal TEpl mpakTa KaTaywopuevn, 
€oucey apern’ 7 O€ mddw ovk eorw igovopia ent Tav pepav THs Wuyis GANG 
paxn Tis Kai oraciagpds, apeti ovK ~oTw* 6 yap eyKparns exer pey Tov 
Aéyov rpoordccovra Sev améxecOa Tay noovayv Tov aicypayv, Thy dé ém- 
Gupiav exer pt) dkodovOovcay TS Ady@ GAN avtureivovcay Kal Tay aicxpav 
nOovey dvréxerOar omevdovoar emi Sé rdv dperav icovopia tis eatw Kat ov 
Baxyn TOV pepo THs WuxTs, GAAa 6 cadpav exe ev Tov Aéyov mpooTac- 
govta dev dnéxerOa Tav aicxypav ndovay Kal evOds yer THY emOupiay 
emakoovOovcay TH Ady@ Kal pi) dvrireivoucav . . . Guoiws dé Kal } dkpacia 
7) dvticeévn Th aperh ifroe 7h eyxpateta érépa tis éort kakia mapa rds 
Gas ras avrixeipevas tais nOikais apetais iyouv tiv dkodaciay Thy Secdiav 


‘ A ‘ 
kal tas hounds’ 6 yap axpatys exer pev Tov Adyov eppopevov Stu Kakdv 


* ‘Incorrigible’ is perhaps the closest rendering of d«éAacros. He is the 
man who has no principle, and is an ‘incorrigible offender.’ ‘ Intemperate,’ 
however, is amply justified by the fact that d«oAagia is the regular contrary 
of awppostyn. 
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€oTL TO porxever, Hrrarar S€ bd Tod mdOovs, Kal yiyverar kavraida pdyn 
Tis T@Y pEepav THs Yuxns’ THs yap emOupias amevdovons dvréxecOar Tov 
aisxpav ndovav, 6 Aédyos dvtiretver Kai Hrrarav 6 Se akddacTos exov THY 
emOupiay pémrovcav mpos tas havras Sovas evOds yer Kat Tov Adyov 
emaxohovOodvra Kal pu) dvtireivovra. Cf. M,M. ii. 4. 1200 a. 35 
pera O€ ratra dvaykaidy éotw érépavy apxiy rromoapévors deyew drrép 
€ykpateias Kal dkpacias, dSonep S€ Kal 4 dpert Kal 4 Kakia adrai ciow 
drool, aoavtas dvaykaioy Kal rots mep) rovrav Adyous A€exOnoopévous 
arémovs yiverOau" od yap dpota H dper} adrn éotl rais Addas. ev pev yap 
tais Gas emt radrad Kal 6 Adyos Kal Ta dO Sppact, Kal odk evavrwivra 
adAnrows, emi Sé ravrns evavtiodvrac GAAHAos G Te Adyos Kat Ta wAbn. 
The paradoxical character (rd drorov) of dxpacia, to which Socrates 
first called attention, made the state a favourite subject of discussion. 
Thus the chief difficulties in the notion of voluntary action present 
themselves to the writer of the Ludemian Ethics (£. £. ii. 7 and 8) 
in connexion with éyxpdrea and dxpasia: the writer of Z. WV. v 
discusses the puzzle of self-injury with immediate reference to the 
dxparns (FV. v. 9. 5); the interest of the writer of 2. V. vii. 
chapters 1-10 in his subject is, to a considerable extent, a dia- 
lectical one; and the same remark applies to the writer of the 
M. M. ii. chapters 4, 5, and 6, who follows £. JV. vii. 1-10 very 
closely, and probably (see Ramsauer £7. JV. p. 425) had no other 
treatment of the subject before him, when he wrote. It is the 
circumstance, as it seems to me, that dkpacia lends itself to dia- 
lectical discussion, rather than the intrinsic importance of the 
subject—great as that is'—which accounts for its remarkable 
prominence in the Aristotelian system, and more especially (as 
was to be expected) in the later versions of that system. 


1 The necessity of assuming the existence of intermediate states between the 
confirmed eis, dperf and xaxia, is set forth by Alexander Aphrod. in his 
Gmopiat al Atos, iv. 3. p. xxx. Ald. ‘dre Sucatoodyys Te Kal dduxias, Kat ddws 
dperfis Te nat kaxlas, €or. T1s &fis peragv.’ If there were no intermediate states, 
how, he asks, would it be possible to decome virtuous ? Everything comes 
either é« rod évavriov or éx Tod peragd. If dperh came éx 70d évayriov, then 
xaxla would be vce, and dperf consequently mapa giow. Therefore apeTn 
and xaxta are differentiated éx Tod peragv. 


12 


1145 a. 15. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now pass to another division of our subject. 

Dispositions to be avoided are three, (1) Vice, (2) Incontinence, (3) Brutality. 
Virtue and Continence are plainly the contraries of Vice and Incontinence: the 
contrary of Brutality is not so plain ; but may be taken to be superhuman 
virtue, such as we ascribe to heroes and to the gods. As this godlike virtue ts 
rare among men, so ts its opposite brutality —oftenest found among barbarians, 
and sometimes even caused by disease and mutilation. We shall return to it 
afterwards—at present we are concerned with those properly human dispositions 
which lie between the god and the brute. Of these dispositions, Vice and Virtue 
have been already discussed: there remain Incontinence and Softness, Continence 
and Endurance, the latter two belonging to the same genus as Virtue, but differ- 
ing from it specifically ; the former two belonging to the same genus as Vice, but 
differing from tt specifically. 

Let us conduct this enquiry in our usual way,—jfirst stating the views held re- 
garding these dispositions ; then going through the difficulties in the views : 
then proceeding to establish, of possible, all the views backed by sufficient opinion, 
or, at least, the most of them, and the weightiest: for the purpose of this treatise . 
well have been sufficiently served uf, having removed certain confisstons, we 
leave men’s opinions to speak for themselves. 

The following views, then, are held— 

(1) Continence and endurance are good, incontinence and softness bad. 

(2) The continent man is he who abides by the result of his reflection ; the 
incontinent, he who falls away from it. 

(3) The incontinent man acts under the influence of feeling, knowing that 
what he does ts bad ; the continent man, knowing that his desires are bad, obeys 
his reason and does not follow them. 

(4) The temperate mants continent and enduring ; while the converse of this 
statement some regard as universally true, and others do not. 

(5) Some use the terms ‘incorrigible’ and ‘ incontinent’ interchangeably ; 
others distinguish between them. 

(6) Some say that the prudent man cannot be incontinent ; others say that 
prudent and clever people are sometimes incontinent. 

(7) There is ‘incontinence’ in anger, and in the pursuit of honour and of 
material advantages. : 


§1.] In this section we have six states—(1) Gcia dpern, 4 imép 
wOpwrov, (2) dpern, 4 Kar’ dvOpwror, (3) éyxparea, (4) dkpacia, 
(5) kaxia, 7 kar’ dvOpwmrov, (6) Onpidrns. Although the dpery above 
eykparea in part materia is cwppootvn (te. wept tas oaparixas 
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ndovds kal hvmas), and the kaxia below dkpacia is dxo\acia, I do not 1145 a. 15. 
think that Grant is right in assuming, as he seems to do in his 
note on this section, that the terms dperj and «akia, as here em- 
ployed, are simply equivalent to cwppoctvn and dkodacia respectively, 
*Apern here marks the character, as a whole, of the virtuous man, 
as distinguished from the god, whose attribute is rypsdrepov dperijs, 
and xakia the character, as a whole, of the vicious man, as dis- 
tinguished from the deas¢, This seems to be the view of the Ald. 
Schol. ad loc.—} yap kaxia dvtixectar mdcais rais AOiKais dperais’ 4 yap 
detAia kat 7 Opaodrns Kai 7 dkodacia 7 Kakiat dvtixewra tats 7OrKais 
dperais. Similarly the Paraphrast Heliodorus describes the dperj 
of this section as  dpery 7 7OcKh. 


2O 8 , . 
o8é édket K.7.d.] 7. xxiv. 258. a. 21. 


§ 2. ob8€ Onpiou . .. yévos kaxias] Cf Pol. i, 1. 1253 a. 27 6 d€ a. 25. 
py Suvapevos Kowvwveiv f pndev Sedpevos SC adtdpxerav ovOev pépos ToAEas. 
aote 7) Onpiov 7 Oeds. Cf. Plut. de Vita et Poest Homer, 133 péoos 
Geod Kal Onpiov yéyovey avOpwmos ... Thy pev akpay apernv Oetav ryeirat 
[Opnpos |, tiv 5€ dkpav kaxiav Onpwdiar, os Vorepov ’ApiororéAns evdpuce. 
The brutes have neither apern nor kaxia, because dpern and xakia are 
states acquired by habituation (ées); whereas the dispositions of 
brutes are what they are dice. The Ald. Schol. and Heliod. 
explain this difference between man and the brutes by the presence 
of Adyos in man. The Ald. Schol. says—rois pev Onpiows aperi od 
Zore Sudre } aperi) mpoauperh eatiy, 1 dé mpoaipects Tav AoytkGv eoriv: and 
Heliod. has—od yap gare Onpiou kaxia i) dpery Sa TO py peta Adyou Torey 
i) mapa Tov Aébyov: 7. e. man lives in, and is conscious of (Aédyos), a ' 
moral environment (méd:s), with the conditions of which he either 
may (dperj), or may not (kaxia) correspond. But the brutes are 
born into a merely physical environment, with which they are, from 
the first, in perfect correspondence. God, on the other hand, has 
no dpern, for dperf is a fs, or acquired capacity of correspondence 
with an environment, and represents the painful victory of organis- 
ing form (Adyos) over matter (Ay): God’s being is pure form— 
évépyea dvev Suvdyews—vonors vonoews—the formative principle in him 
is not confronted by an alien matter, but regards itself alone. This 
conclusion, arrived at by an 2 grior¢ method in AZ. A. 7 and 9, is 
confirmed by considerations of a somewhat popular kind in 2. NV. 
Digs teh ye 

The expression tyudhrepov dperfjs 1145 a. 26 indicates that the 


1145 a, 25. 


Bate 


a, 29. 


a. 30. 
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divine good is not a @&s, which is merely émaverdv, but an evepyeca, 
which is rimiov: see LV. i. 12. 


grepdv tu yevos kaxias| The genitive xaxias depends on €érepov: 
see Coraes ad loc_—dudpopdv te yévos mapa tHy Kaxiav, os éEnyeirae 7 
"Apyupomothov—diversum quid est a vitio genus. 


§ 3. Cot) Stay dyacbGcr ofd8pa Tou, cetos avip pacw] Bywater 
adds of. I like better Susemihl’s way of meeting the difficulty, by 
making ceios dvjp pacw parenthetical. Coraes (with the approval 
of Rassow, Lorsch. p. 126, and Susemihl ad Joc.) reads odros 
between ¢acw and ovr, on the strength of Plato, Meno. 99 D, 
which the writer of the present passage seems to have had in his 
mind—xai al ye yuvaixes 67 mov tovs dyabods dvdpas Gelovs Kadovor Kai 
of Adkoves Srav Twa éeykopidt@ow dyaboy avdpa, Oeios avnp, paciv, obros. 
Argyropulus, as Coraes notes, favours otros : his version is—Dicunt 
enim vir divus Az est. The Ald. Schol. also may have read otros : 
his version is—oi Adkaves . . . €Aeyov otros 6 avnp Oeds earw irot Oeios. 

On the construction émei .... ovr@ see Eucken, de Arzst. dicendt 
ratione p. 30, who compares Pol, 1253 b. 23-33, and Pol. 1258 
avigry 


podtota & .. émBuopynpodyey| ‘(1) Some men are born brutal; 
(2) others are made so; (3) others make themselves so’—Peters’ 
note ad loc. Tovds dia kaxiav tmepBdddovras, introduced by cai—éé, are 
distinguished as a third variety from (1) of @vcet, 2. ce. BapBapou, and 
(2) of da vdcovs. 


mmpdécets| We are to think of bodily mutilations and defects, not, 
with the Ald. Schol., of a defective moral nature—e«ioi ydp ries, he 
Says, memnpopévoy rou BeBAaupevov €xovtes TO NoyioTLKOV Kal TOV oikel@v 
ppevay exoravres. Coraes, noting that Argyropulus has Jaeszones 
principi, suggests the reading myp@cets Hs dpxis, and compares the 
memnpopevos mpos aperny Of LV. i. g. 4: but the association of 
mpoces With véoo (frequent, as Fritzsche ad doc. notes, in the Z. Z. 
and in £7. JV. vii) seems conclusive in favour of understanding the 
former term of bodily injuries or defects. 


§ 4. Uorepov]| vii. 5. 

mept d€ kaklas elpytat mpdtepov| LZ. LZ. iii. 2 (f. E. N. iii. 10), if 
saxia be taken here rather in its special sense, as dkoAacia, than in 
the general sense of the contrary of 40: dper}. The Paraph. 
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probably takes it in the general sense: he says mepi 8¢ kaxias elpnrat 1145 a. 34, 


, o Nie Ds -~ > , > fol 
MpoTeEpov, OTe TEpt apeTa@v Eheyouev nOLKav. 


oUre yap as mepl tav adtav efewy TH dperq Kal TH poxOnpia. a. 36. 
éxatépay adrav tmohymréov, 08 ds Erepov yévos}] Rassow (Lorsch. 
p. 126) remarks on the extraordinary carelessness of the writing 
here, and supposes that the author, when he wrote zepi, intended to 
use Aexréov, as in the previous clause, but wrote éroAnmréoy instead. 
Coraes adopts the reading oomepet for és wept. Ramsauer notes the 
carelessness with which ékarépay is used in the singular number, 
although, on the one side, three dispositions (dxpacia, padaxia, and 
tpupy) are enumerated, and, on the other side, two (éykpdrea and 
Kaptepia), omep ovody, for os mepi, might be suggested, if it were 
not easier to accept the careless writing of the text as it stands. 

"Eykpdreva and dpern (here=cwdpooivn, apparently) belong to the 
same yévos, inasmuch as both result in good acts, where certain bodily 
pleasures are concerned ; but differ car’ e’dos, in that the good acts 
proceeding from dpery are done without, and those proceeding from 
eykpdreva with, a struggle. Similarly, dxpacia and poyOnpia (= dxodacia) 
belong to the same yévos, inasmuch as both result in bad acts; but they 
differ car’ eiSos, in that the bad acts proceeding from pox@ypia are done 
without, and those proceeding from dxpacia with, a struggle. So 
also xaprepia produces good acts, where certain bodily pains are con- 
cerned, but after a struggle; and thus belongs to the same yévos as 
dpern, but differs from it kar’ eiSos: and padaxia produces bad acts, 
where certain bodily pains are concerned, but after a struggle, thus 
belonging to the same yévos as pox4npia, but differing from it kar’ 
eidos. For the difference between the dxparys and dxdédAacros see 
E. NV. vii. 3. 2 6 pév yap (sc. dxddacros) &yerat mpoatpotpevos, vopifav det 
deiv 76 mapdy HOD Sudkewv* 6 8 (sc. dkparns) ovk olerat pév, Sudxer dé. The 
Ald. Schol. marks the difference by saying that in the ey«parns and 
dxparjs there is a pdyn ts, in the cappov and dkddacros an igovopia 
Tov pepav ths Wuxns: of Plutarch, de Verd. Morali ch. 6 viv 5 cappo- 
ci pev éotwy, ob Td maOnrixdy Somep edjwov Opeupa kal mpgov 6 hoyrpos 
juoxel Kal petaxerpiferat, wept ras émiBupias xpapevos vmeixovre kal dexo- 
pév@ rov xaduvdy Kai Kpatodyre THy émiOupiav» éykpdrecav dé ove dios 
dyer, ov8€ meBopevny, adda mAayiay Kat avtireivovaar, oiov umd mAnyns Kat 
xadwod KkaraBra{spevos Kat dvaxpovor, dywvos dv év éavt@ Kal OopvBou 
peotds* olov 6 [Adray éerxovifer epi ta THs PuxTs trofuyia, TOD xeipovos’ 


G3 Lf A By bh af? ‘ 2 a 
mpos TO BéATtoy Cvyopaxovvtos Gua Kat Tov nYLoXoV Ovaraparrovros, avrexety 


1145 a. 36. 


b. 2. 
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érice, kal karateiver ind omovdas dvayxatdpevoy dei, pn Bary doimkas €k 
xewpav ipdvras Kata Spwvidny. Sev od8 dperny avtorehn afvovor THY 
éykpdrevay, GAN edarrov dperis etvau’ peadrns yap ov yéeyovev €k cuppevias 
Tod xelpovos mpos Td BATLov, ovS avypyrat Tod maBous 7d tmepBaddAov, ovde 
meOdpevov ov6e 6poroyodv rH qpovodvre ths puxns Td emBuvpodr, aha 
Avroiy Kal Aurodpevov Kal Karerpydpevov bm dvdykns, doTEp €v oTdoet 
Suopeves Kal moeuiov cvvorket" 
rors & pov pev Ovpapdrov -yepet, 


an vy, 
dpov b€ maavav te Kal oTevaypatoy. 


§ 5.] On the method of the present enquiry. First, we must state 
what men think on the subject (riévras ra Gawdpeva): then, review 
the difficulties in the various opinions (8caropjearvras) ; but not in 
such a way as to overthrow any, or, at least, many of them (otro 
Seuxvivar pddiora pev mdvta ta evdoa wept Taira ta wdOn, «i SE py, Ta 
mAeiora Kai kupiorara); for men’s opinions about matters of conduct, 
if certain confusions be cleared up (éay Avyrae ra dvcxep7), will 
generally be found to be right. Cf £.£.i. 6.1216 b. 28 kpdrioroy 
pev mavras avOparovs paiverba cvvopodoyodtvras Tots pnOnoopevots, et Se 
pn, Tpdmov ye Tia mdvras, Orep peraBiBaCdpevor momcovow" — €xet yap 
€xaoros oikeidy te mpds Ty adjOeav, €& Sv dvayxaioy Seixvivar mos Tepl 
avray' ex yap Tév adyOads pev eyouevay ov cahas Sé, mpoiodow eorat 
kal TO capds, peradapBavovow del Ta yyopya@tepa T&v eiwOdrov eyed Oat 
avykexvpévos. According to this view, the function of the moral 
philosopher is to introduce form into the matter already supplied 
by the common opinions of men. These opinions, often repre- 
senting imperfect knowledge and states of feeling, and generally 
couched in misleading language, cannot, as they stand, combine to 
form a consistent theory of conduct. They necessarily conflict 
with one another at many points, if not in their substance, at least 
in their expression. The moralist has to note the points at which 
they conflict,and to present the exact nature of the conflict in 
every case as sharply as possible in a striking dmopia. When two 
conflicting opinions have been sharply defined side by side, the 
grounds on which each*has been adopted will generally appear. 
Each is seen to embody part of the truth; each regards the same 
thing from a somewhat different point of view; or even perhaps it 


_ is not the same thing at all that is regarded, but two things which a 


word confounds. The detection of the equivocation, or other 
cause of misunderstanding, which has opposed two nearly correct 
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opinions as the évayria of an dmopia, immediately removes the dead- 
lock, and enables the moralist to use the opinions as materials in 
the construction of his ethical system. Thus, } Avous ris dmoptas 
cipeois eorw (L. NV. vii. 2. 12), the Avo being effected, not by the 
eristic method of championing the one évayriov and discrediting the 
other, but by the method of examining the truth in each—by dis- 
covering ‘the grounds on which each has naturally approved 
itself,’ as Eudemus puts it in a passage (Z. £. vii. 2. 1235 b. 13) 
which Cook Wilson (Arzs¢. Studies § 65) compares with the passage 
before us—Anmréos 54 tpdmos éotus jpiv dua ra re SoKodvra wept TovTav 
padusra anodcet, kal Tas amopias Mvoe Kal Tas evavTL@oets. TovTO 5’ ora, 
eav edidyws haivnra ta evavtia SoxoGvta pddiota yap dporoyoipevos 6 
ToodTos €arar Adyos tois hawopevars, Ch LH. LV. vii. 14. 3 éwel & od 
povov det tadnOes eimeiv ada kal TO aitiov Tod Yetdous* ToiTo yap cup- 
BadXera mpos tiv mictw* Stay yap EUNoyov dav} rd dia ri haiverar ddnOes 
otk by adnOés, muorevey Toei TH AAnOet paddov’ Gore dexréov dia ri 
aivovrat ai caparixal 7Sovai aiperorepa. A good example of the 
method of dealing with dopta. recommended in £. L. vii. 2, is given 
in £. WV. ix.8. One Adyos, or view, condemns the PéAavros, another 
maintains that a man ought to love himself most. The évavriwors 
here is caused by the ambiguity of the term airés. The former 
view regards the lower and merely sensitive self, the latter the 
higher and rational self. Instead of being contrary views about the 
same thing, they turn out to be views about entirely different 
things. 

Moral science then being, as it were, the formation of common 
opinions into a system, the moralist must begin by stating these 
opinions. He must next arrange them so as to bring out clearly 
the inconsistencies which they involve in relation to one another. 
He is then in a position to see more or less easily why they present 
themselves as inconsistent, and it suggests itself to him to reconcile 
the inconsistencies by drawing needful distinctions—as when in 
E. E. vii. 2 the discussion of the dropia whether 7d diAovpevor is 7d 
450 or rd dyaOdy results in the establishment of three «id of qudia: 
or by applying an ‘appropriate idea’ instead of the inappropriate 
one which caused the dropia—as in Z. JV. vii. 8. 1, where the appro- 
priate idea of ré perapeAnrixdy eivae is introduced, and enables us to 
see the dxdAacros and d«parjs in their true relation to each other, 
which we could not do so long as the misleading idea of 76 pera- 
mecbqva dv (E. NV. vii, 2. 10) was retained. Thus, by the method 


1145 b. 2. 


1145 b. 2. 
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of rd Suaropqoa (=diekedOciv tas dropias, see Bonitz, Met. p. 137), 
the moralist hits upon the distinctions and ideas (together with the 
terminology to express them) which bring light and order into the 
rough material of popular opinion. These distinctions and ideas 
are not likely to be fanciful and arbitrary, for they have been 
forced upon the moralist by a careful study of the intricacies of his 
subject-matter. They will be oixetou Méyou rod mpdyparos (see L. L. 
i. 6. 1217 a. 9). In other words—y dvors rijs Arropias edpecis ori, 
As most dzopia are largely due to the ambiguities of common 
anguage, an important part of the method of 1d diamoppoa is to 
distinguish 7a mcovaxds Aeydpeva, Thus, in Zop. i. 13. 105 a. 21 
this is given as the second of the four parts into which the method 
of dialectical enquiry is divided——ra 8€ dpyava 80 éy edrophoopey Trav 
ovddoyiopav earl térrapa’ év pev 7d mpordoers AaBeiv’ Sevtepov de Td 
mocaxas exactov Aéeyera Sivacba Siedeiv’ tpirov dé 76 tds Siahopas evpeiy, 
réraptoy 6€ 7 Tov Guoiov oxéyis. The method sketched in the above 
passage, and fully explained in Zof. i. chapters 14-18, is indicated in 
the section before us (/. JV. vii. 1. 5), and followed, though not very 
systematically, in the enquiry prosecuted in £. JV. vii. chapters 1-10. 
In the section before us, riévras ra Hawvdueva answers to 76 mpordces 
AaBeiv: and 7d Secvivae ra evdoEa (resulting from 16 Siarropyaa) 
corresponds to the edmopia effected by the detection of ambiguities 
(16 mocaxas exacrov héyerat SivacGat dueheiv), by the observation of dis- 
tinctions which had been overlooked (ré ras d:apopas edpeiv), and by 
the survey of the subject as a connected whole (1 rod épotov oxéyns), 
which the detection of ambiguities and the observation of distinc- 
tions render possible. 

The value attached by Aristotle to rd diaropjoa Kadds is well 
set forth in the following passage, Jef. B. 1. 995 a. 24 Sqq.—’Avdyxn 
mpos THY eni{nrovuermy emoThuny eredOciv typas mpdtov, wept Sv amopjoae 
dei mpdrov* taira 8 earl doa re rept aitay Gddos imethhpaci tives, 
kav et te x@pls Toray Tvyydvor mapewpapévov. ore dé Trois evmopijoat 
Bovropevors mpodpyou rb Starophoae Karas’ 1) yap vorepov edmopia Avors 
TOY mpdTepov drropovpevoy €ori, Mvew 8 odK Eotw ayvoodvras Tov Seopdr. 
GN 7 ths Stavoias dropia dydot Toiro mepi Tod mpdyparos* F yap dropéi, 
tTavTy mapamAnovov mémove tois Sedepévors* ddvvaToy ‘yap auporépas 
mpocdOeiv cis 7d mpdobev, 51d Set tas Suoyepetas reFewpnxévar méoas 
mpdrepov, TovTwy te xdpw kat id 7d Tos Cyrodvras dvev Tod Svarrophoae 
mp&rov spoiovs eivat rois moi Set Badifery dyvootor, kal mpds Tovrors odd” 


” \ U LA a \ , “ A A s if \ > 
€l TTOTE TO Gntovpevoy eupynkKev 7) ul Yv@o kely TO yap TEAoS TOUT®@ bev ov 
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“~ a AS 4 co + , 

djAov, TS S€ mponmopykdte SHrov. ere dé Bédruov dvaykn exew mpos 7d 1145 b. 2. 
“ ‘ ef > bl. 4 ~ > Ul , > , 

kpwat Toy @omep avTidikov Kai toy daudioBnrovytar Aéyor axnkodra 


TavTav. 
Seckvdvar| ‘to establish.’ b. 4. 


Ta €vSofa] Zop. i. 1. 100 a. 29 Sqq.—Orarexrixds 5€ cvddoyicpods 6 
e€ évddEov ovddoyiCopevos . . . fvdoEa S€ Ta Soxodvra maow }) Tots 
mreloTos 7) Tois coos’ Kat TovTos 7} Tois maow f Tois mreloToLs # Tois 
padsora yvpipors Kal évdd€ots. 

The conditions of moral and political welfare (as distinguished 
from the recondite laws of the physical world) are represented with 
substantial accuracy in the common opinions of men; for if 
common opinions had misrepresented conditions so essential to its 
survival, the human race must have long ago perished. These 
common opinions, arbitrary and accidental though they may often 
seem, are really, like the colours of flowers and the markings of 
insects, parts of the rational or ‘noumenal’ world, not mere 
opaque ‘phenomena’ which hide it from our sight. Hence the 
moralist fulfils a function of the first phzlosophical importance, 
when he detects and removes certain obscurities and confusions 
which prevent a connected view of the whole body of experience 
represented by €vdo€a. 


éav yap . . . tkavds| The Ald. Schol. and the Par. take rab. 6. 
duvoxep7 to mean false tdeas—rovs Aédyovs rods py cvpBatvovtas Th 
ddnécia (Par.)\—éoa pév r&v Sofdv Exovrar adnOeias ravras AaPeiv, doar 
dé clot memdavnpévar kat ris adnOcias @@ tavras eaoa (Ald. Schol.) ; 
but AvnTa ra dvoyepy cannot mean the rejection of false views, 
the reference plainly being to the Avots ris dropias which is etpeors, 
or eiopia. The dvoxepq here are evidently the ducxépera or deopds 
of the passage quoted above, AZes. B. 1. 995 a. 24 Sqq., Ze. the 
causes Of the various dmopia, such e.g. as the reason why two 
évdo£a, each of which is apparently well-founded in itself, seem 
to contradict and discredit each other. When this reason 
has been detected, then xaradeimeras ra évSofa—each of the two 
évdo€a is seen to be true from its own somewhat different point of 
view, and the moralist fulfils his function sufficiently if he states in 
unambiguous terms the precise sense in which each is true. I 
therefore agree with Grant and Ramsauer, who explain ¢ay yap 
AUnrai te Ta SvoXep| Kal Karadeinnra Ta evdo§a in connexion with 


1145 b.6. 
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EN. vii. 2.12 ai pev ody dropia rovatrai tives ovpBaivovar, TovTay de 
Ta pév dveneiv Set ra S€ katadurew" 4 yap Avows Tis dmopius eUperis eativ. 
Here ra peév dvedeiv and 4 Adous ris dropias answer to édy inra Ta 
dvoyep7, as these latter words have been explained above; and ra 
d€ xaradureivy answers to xaradelmnrar ra &vdofa. The words in 
EN. vii. 2.12 I understand to mean that _these questions must 
be dealt with on the method of removing difficulties, ad so 
leaving the truth (embodied in the évdo€a) plain. 

Sexvivas and dederypévov seem to be used here rather than the 
compound with dzo-, because the diadexrixds ovAdoyiopds is distin- 
guished from the dmoderixds ovdAAoyiopds by being ¢& éevddEwy, the 
drodetktikds gvAAoytopds being €€ ddnOdv kai mporov. See Lop. i. I. 


§§ 6, 7| enumerate the gawdpeva, évdoEa, or eyopeva about 
éyxpdteva, adxpacia, &c. These évdoéa are generally reduced to six 
(as by the Paraph.), though a more minute division is possible. 
The Paraph. has Aoket 5) raow 4 éeyxpdreva dyadv, Kat 7 Kaprepia TOY 
orovdalov Kat Tov enaverav eva’ 7 O€ dxpacia Tovvarriov. act dé rept 
Ths €ykpatetas Kal Ta’ta mpa@tov pév, Ste 6 eyKpatns 6 av’Tds eoTLT@ empeve- 
TUK Ev TLvt hoyLoU@ kal akiwyre@, kal eykpdrera TO Eupeverv TS AoyLo PG, akpacia 
dé kal dxpatis tovvavriov’ Sevrepov, dre eidas 6 eyxpatys dre davra al 
ervOupiar, apiorarat Tovt@v Kai dxohovOei TH Ady@, 6 5é axparis, cidSas dre 
aida mparret, dia tv nOovny od meiOerat TH Ady’ Tpitov, Gre Kal 6 
cadpoy éykpatns éate kal Kapreptkds, kal 6 akddagtos Tovvavtlov’ Térapror, 
Gri kal mas eyxpatns cappav’ Evior Se 6polws Kal Toy akpath mavra akdAaaTor, 
kal Tov dkédaoroy akparn eivai paow* adda Se duapéperv ddrAnAov' TéurTOr, 
dre evdéxerar Ppdvipov Kal Sewdy dvra Kal axpari eivar' exrov, dru A€éyovrat 
dxpareis oi mpos Oupoy emippemeis, kal of o:pddpa Tysijs Kal KepSovs dpeydpevor 
Tavta pev ody eiot mdvra oxeddy Ta Aeyopeva Tept eyKparelas Kat akpacias® 
dv sept exdorov okelapueba’ Kal mp@rov rept Tod mpatov. 

For the various views see the passages quoted by Fritzsche and 
Grant from Xen. Mem. i. 5. §§ 4, 5,6; iv. 5. §§ 3-7; ii. 1..$ 1: 
Plato, Gorg. 491 D; Rep. iv. 430 E; Legg. ix. 869 A: and Isoc. 
Demon. p. 6 cid’ dv kpareic Oa thy suxny aicxpdv, rovrav eykpdrevay doket 
TAVTwY, Kepdous, Opyns, nOovijs, Numns. 


§ 6. ot 8 od] ze. they regard éykpdrea as a term of wider extent 
than cwdppocirn. 


§ 7. dpovipous dvras Kai Sewods] 7d Kat dri rod Hrow (Ald. 


1 


4 
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Schol.). It is because they confound ¢pdynors and Sewsrns (see Z. WV, 1145 b. 18. 
vi. 12. 9 for the difference), that they can, with any plausibility, 

speak of the pdmpos as sometimes dkparjs. In the words kat 

dewovs we have thus a good example of the Avaus ris deropias. 


CHAPTER AT. 


ARGUMENT. 


Having stated the views commonly held, let us next go through the difficulties 
in them. 

The first difficulty ts—How can a man have a ‘right conception, and yet act 
incontinently against it? His ‘conception, some maintain, cannot be ‘ true 
knowledge’ ; * true knowledge’ cannot be dragged about like a slave by passion: 
at cae on ids ground that Socrates absolutely denied the existence of ‘ incontz- 
nence’ or fochist 4 against knowledge of right, holding that ignorance zs the 
cause of men’s doing what is wrong. This view ts plainly at variance with ex- 
perience ; the man who acts incontinently zs certainly not ‘ignorant’ before he 
zs overtaken by passion. Granted that he becomes ignorant ; but how does he 
become tgnorant? By whose fault ? 

Others, again, admitting that ‘true knowledge’ cannot be overcome by passion, 
tell us that‘ opinion’ may ; and that accordingly ‘ opinion about what ts right’ 
zs the ‘ conception’ which opposes itself (unsuccessfully) to passion in the incon- 
tinent man. The objection to this view ts that by substituting ‘ opinion’ for 
‘knowledge’ tt sets up a weak principle against passion ; and if the incontinent 
man have only a weak principle with which to combat strong desires, he ought 
to be excused tf they prevail, whereas we do not excuse him. 

Then, it may be replied, after the rejection of knowledge and opinion, 
prudence remains as the opposing ‘conception’ ; it is surely a very strong 
principle. To this we have to say that ‘ prudence’ and ‘ incontinence’ are in- 
compatible qualities in the same character. How absurd to make the ‘ prudent’ 
man, who not only has all the virtues, but exercises them, voluntarily perform 
the worst actions ! 

Another point is—Continence necessarily implies the presence of strong and 
bad desires (hence ‘temperate’ and ‘continent’ are not convertible terms—the 
temperate man has not excessive or bad desires) ; for ‘continence’ opposing 

‘ good desires’ would not be good, and opposing weak desires, it would not be the 
ereat and noble quality that zt ts. 

Again, if continence is abiding by any opinion—false as well as true—it will 
sometimes be a bad thing ; and if incontinence ts falling away from any opinion, 
there will be a good kind of incontinence, like that of Neoptolemus, when he did 
not abide by his intention of telling a lie, because it gave him pain to have to 
tell it. 


11465 b. 21. 
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Other difficulties—and hard ones to solve—are set forth in the following 
sophistical arguments— 

(1) [fa weak incontinent man is only stupid and ignorant enough, he is a 
virtuous character, for his opinions are wrong and he has not strength of will 
to act on them, but incontinently does what is right. 

(2) The man who pursues pleasure deliberately, convinced that it is right to 
do so, ts a better character than the man who does so from incontinence, aa not 
because he ts convinced that it ts right. The former may.change his erroneous 
conviction for a true one—come to believe that it is wrong to make pleasure his 


' end—and then he will be a reformed character ; whereas the latter—the incon- 


tinent man—cannot change his conviction for a better: he already believes that 
his actions are wrong, but he nevertheless goes on performing them ; he ts as 
full of sound knowledge as a drowning man is of water ; and it does him no 
good, His case his hopeless. 

Lastly, what zs the strict sense of the term ‘ incontinent’ ? 

These, then, are the difficulties ; we must now try so to remove them as to 
leave the truth bare; for it ts tn the resolution of difficulties that discovery 
conststs. 


1.| This § introduces the discussion of the dropia: involved in 
the view 6 pev axpariys cides dre aida mpdtres bia maOos k.7.A. ch. I. 
§ 6.1145 b. 12. Zell, Fritzsche, and Grant quote Plato, Prosag. 
352 B, a passage which the present writer evidently had in his 
mind—6okei 6€ rots moddois tmepl emiotnuns Tovodrdy Tu ovK iaxupdy ovs 
iyyeHovixov ovd apyidy eivat, ovdSe ws meEpl ToLovTOU avTOd dvTos StavoodvTaL, 
GW, evotons Trodddkis avOpor@ emaTHuns, ov THY éemaTipny adrov apyeLy, 
G\N’ adAo TL, Tore pev Ovpdv, Tore Sé nOovnv, Tore Sé Umnv, eviote Se 
épora, modddkis d€ PdBov, arexvds Stavoovpevor wept THs emiotHuns, Gomep 


mept avOpamddov, mepteAkopevns U0 TOV Gov aravTor. 


TGs trokapBdvev dp0ds dxpatevetat ts] ‘how it is possible to 
have an 6p67 iméAnys and yet act incontinently,’ or ‘ what is meant 
by the 6p6) imddnus of the dxparns.’ “YadAnes is the generic term, 
including both emorjun and dd€éa (see note on vi. 3. 1 b. 17). Hence 
the writer goes on—émortdpevov pev ody «7A. and (§ 4) adda pay 
etye 36f0, K.7.A. 


aityv] This is the reading of Kb and NC accepted by Rassow, 
Susemihl, and Bywater, instead of airévy given by Bekker and 
Ramsauer. Rassow advocates avrny as follows (Forsch. p. 63)— 
‘Fir airdy giebt K adrjv. Diese Lesart verdient den Vorzug, 
theils wegen der platonischen Stelle, die Aristoteles im Sinne hat, 
Protag. p. 352 B (ze. Scavootpevor mepi ris émothpuns;-Somep mept 
avSparddou, meprekopevns), theils weil es am Schluss des vierten’’ 
Capitels (vii. 3. 14) heist: od yap tis Kuplas émuornuns elvar Soxovons. 
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mapovons yiverar td mabos, ovS avtrn mepiedkerar bia Td 7400s, GANA THs 1145 b. 24. 
aigOnrixjs.’ Ramsauer, reading atrdéy, explains—‘quem scientia 

liberum et quasi dominum reddidit. I think that this is a very 

strong defence of airév: cf Xen. Mem. i. 5. § 3 adda phy et ye 

pndé Soddov dxparh Seained av, mds odk déwov adtév ye pudrdéacba 

TovovTov ever Oat, 


| S . 
Zwxpdrys pev yap Gus . . . GANG SU Gyvovay| ‘ Socrates indeed b. 25. 
was entirely opposed to the view (sc. that a man may know the 
right and do the wrong), maintaining that there is no such thing 
as incontinence (sc. defined as—knowing the right and doing the 
? vee 
wrong). See Xen. Jem. iii. 9. §§ 4 and 5 Sodiay Se Kal coppootyyy 
ov Siwpifev, GAdAa Tov Ta pev Kad Te Kal dyaba yryyooKovtra xpnoba 
avtots, kat tov Ta aicxpa eiddra evAaBeioba, cody te Kal caodpova 
expwve. Tlpocepwrapevos d€, «i tTods éemiotapevous pev, a Sei mpdrresy, 
mowovvras Sé tavavtia, aopovs te Kal éykpareis eivat vouifar; Ovdev ye 
a“ ” se 4 2 ae lad , ‘ > , 
paddov, &pn, 7) doddous Te Kal dkpareis, mdvTas yap oipar Tpoatpoupevovs 
ek Tay évdeyopévar, a dv olwytar cuppopwrara adrois civat, Tadta mparrew. 
, > A 3 > -~ , EA ‘ * U a 
vopita ovv rovs pi 6pOa@s mpartovras, ovre codods ovte cadpovas eivat. 
"Edy O€ kal tiv Suxavoovvyy Kal Thy GAAnv macay dpetiy codiav civa, Ta 
re yap Sikaca kal mavra, Goa apeth mparrerat, kadd Te Kal ayaa eivat’ 
‘ wren \ ~ ° , 2 > A Pe J A rg a ‘ 
kal ovr dp Tovs radra eiddtas GAXo ayti TovTwy ovdey mpocheoOat, ove Tors 
‘ > 4 4 , > x f PAY > ~ c iz; 
py emtotapévovs SvvacGar mparrew, Gdda kal, cay eyyxetpGow, dpaprdvery. 
LA ‘\ A r , \ > 6a A A ‘ s ‘ be A 
oUT@ Kal Ta Kaha Te Kal dyaba Tovs pev Gopovs mparrewv, Tovs S€ py 
copovs ov dvvacGat, adda kai, eav eyxeipHoww, duapravery, met ov Td TE 
Sikaua Kal Ta G@AXa KaAd Te Kal dyab& mavra apetH mpdrrerat, Sydow eivat, 
ére kal Sixatoovwy Kai 1) &AdAn Taca dpety copia eori, Cf Plato, Prolag. 
352 C ap ody kai cot rovodrdy re rept adtis Soxei, 7) Kaddy Te eivar 7 
émoTnun, Kal oiov apxewv Tov avOpamov 3 Kal av mep yryv@aoKy Tis Tayaba 
kai Ta Kakd, pr av KparnOjvar bmd pndevds, Gore GAN’ Arra mparrecy i) 4 
dv émothun Kedevor, GAN’ ixaviy civar thy ppdynow Bonbeiv TH avOparre ; 
Kal Soxei, bn, domep ov reyes, & Saxpares, kai dua, cimep TO do, 
aloypsv éott Kal eyoi copia kal émornuny py odxi mdvtay Kpdtioror 
- ~ ig 
pdva eivar tov avOporeiov mpaypdrov. Karas ye, epyy eyo, ov déeyov 
kal ddnOy. oicba ody dru of modo Tay avOpomav Eeyoi Te Kal Gol ov 
meiOovrat, GAX& TOdAovs act yryy@oxovras Ta BEAricta ovdK EOedew mpdt- 
rew, é&dy adrois, GAAd Gdda mparrev. Ch M.M. ii. 6. 1200 b. 25 


2 , + 
Sexpdrys pev obv 6 mpecBurns* dvyjper dws Kal ov &hy dkpaciay eiva, 


u Cf E.L. i. 5.1216 b. 2 and Fritzsche’s note. UpeoSvrns is a term of honour, 
and does not distinguish a senior from a junior Socrates. 


1145 b. 25. 


b. 27. 


b. 28. 


b. 80. 


b. 33. 
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héyor Srt ovbeis cidas Ta Kaka Ore Kaka eiow Edorr’ dv" 6 be dxpatns Soxet, 
cidds Ore adda elotv, alpeicOar Spas, dyduevos tmd Tod mdBovs. Sia 61) 
rov Towirov Adyov odK eT’ eivae dxpaciay’ od b7 6pbds. GroTov yap TO 
Ady@ TovT@ metobevtas avatpeiv rd miHavGs ywwopevov' axpareis yap eiolv 


Ee ty B ; 
avOpwrot, kal adrol eiddres drt havAa Ouws Tav’Ta TpaTTovoLy. 


StohopBdvovta] Spengel (Arzst. Siudien~p. 45) would insert 
épOas before tmodapBdvovra, Rassow (forsch. p. 126) thinks that 
there is nothing to prevent trodapBdvwv standing alone, as eidas so 
often does. I agree with Rassow. 


§ 2. oftos pev ody 6 Adyos k.7.A.] The view of Socrates (obros 6 
Adyos) conflicts with ra edoéa, but, as Socrates is a great man, we 
must treat his 6éo1s, or mapadogov, respectfully, and enquire how the 
éyvoa, by which he explains away dkpacia, ‘comes on” (yiverat 
b. 29—see Grant ad loc.). It is evidently not a chronic state of 
ignorance, but an ignorance which ‘comes on’ like sleep or 
drunkenness (see Z. WV. vii. 3. 7), for the d«parns is not ‘ignorant’ 
before he is tempted. 


< 


kat Séov Lytetv wept 7d mdB0s, ci Bu dyvovay, Tis 6 tpdmos yiveTat 
Tis dyvotas| Bywater suggests in his note ad loc. (cf. Contributions 
p- 53) that perhaps yiveras should be inserted after déov, and 
omitted after rpdmos. There seems to be some doubt about the use 
of dor (2. . déov éori, as distinguished from 6éo» the acc. abs., which 
is common) = é: see Index Arist. s. v. dev: in HL. LN. ii. 7. 1. 
1107 a. 32—zepl yap ra xa’ éxaota ai mpdkeus, déov 8 emi rovTer 
ovppeveiv, Anttéov odv tadra ex THs Siaypadjs.—K> omits odv. If 
the doubt is sufficient to recommend a change of the text here 
(vii. 2. 2. 1145 b. 28), I think that it would be simpler to read 8éou 
av for déov, than to suppose that yiverac has been displaced. 


ovk oletat ye] After ye NC and Ald. insert Sev mpdrrew & mpdrrec. 
These words must, at any rate, be understood: cf Z. WV. vii. 9. 6 
duddrepor b€ ra capatixa 75€a Sidkovow, GAN 6 ev kai oidpevos Seiv, 5 8 
ovk oidpevos: LE. il. 7. 1223 b. 8 1d yap map’ 6 oteras BédAricrov etvar 
mpatrewv Ov emOupiay dkpareverOai éorw: LE. V. v. 9. 6 Bovdcrar ovbels 


a \ ” 2 ra a > \ > a oa s a 
O Py OLlETaL ElvaL orovoaiov, O TE akparTns ovx @ OLETAL Ociy Tparre TparrTet, 


— -§ 8. 18 8€ pnOéva mpdrrew mapa 7d Sdgar BeAtiov obx Spodoyodary | 
Their argument falls back on the ‘ uncertainty of 6£a’—a common- 
place of Greek philosophy. They argue that, because 8é&a is not 
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So ‘certain,’ it is not so ‘strong’ as émorhn—a piece of reasoning 1145 b. 33. 
disposed of below Z. WV. vii. 3. 4 Emor yap morevovowy ovdey Frrov ois 
SogdCovow i Erepot ois emiatavrau Sydoi 8 ‘Hpdkderros. 

Adéa is not so ‘certain’ as emornun, because the trodmpes of the 
dofdfov are not about things taken in connexion with their causes, 
as the trodjWes of the émuordpevos are. The truest SroAnwWees of the 
doédfwv are apt to run away like slaves, and leave him, because they 
are not bound by chains of reasoning to their causes. ‘O épéés 
doéd¢wv has, in short, ‘empirical,’ as distinguished from ‘scientific’ 
knowledge. This is how the ‘ uncertainty’ of dé€a is represented 
in the Meno 97 D. Elsewhere Plato describes the ‘ empirical’ 
character of the knowledge of the doéatov by making ré pera€d rod 
dvros kai Tod yw dvros the object of ddéEa: see Bonitz, Wet. p. 411 — 
‘opinationem, dd£av, a scientia Plato, fortasse secutus Parmenidem, 
ita distinxit, ut quomodo generatio medium inter ens et non-ens 
locum habet, ita 6da medium quidpiam sit inter scientiam rei et 
ignorantiam, cf Conviv. 202 a éort dé dyrov rotodrov 7 dpb ddéa, 
pera&d duabias kal hpovnoews: de Rep. v. 477 a ovKodv eet emi pev Ta 
dvTt yraots qv, ayvacia © e& avaykns emt pi dvr, emi td perakd rovTey 
pera&d te kat Cntyntéov ayvolas Te Kal emiornpns, el Te TUyxadveL dv ToLOdTOP ; 
mavy pev ov. “Ap” odv déyouev te dd€éav eivar; mas yap o¥ ; Theact. 190 
a, Soph. 263, Phileb. 37 a. Idem discrimen Ar. exponit An. post. 
i. 33 89 a. 2 Aeimerat Sdkav elvar wept rd GAnOes pev Kal Weidos, evd_exd- 
pevov S€ kai Gas exeww—7 Te yap Soga aBEBaor, kat 7 Pvors 9 TovadTn— 
és Tod pev rowovrov Sofav odcay, tod 8’ avayxaiov ématnunv’: cf. also 
Bonitz, Me/. p. 142 ‘vocabulo ddéa . . opinandi naturam incertam 
et inconstantem notat [Arist.], quae fere est vis hujus vocabuli ubi 
emotnn Opponitur.’ 


§4.] Ch MM. ii. 6. 1200 b. 38 ad pa ye emornyyn pev od, b. 36. 
ddéa SE; GAN ef Sdéav ever 6 axparns, ovK dv ely exrds. ei yap padvddv 
re mpdrres py axpiBas cidds GANA Sokd{or, ovyyvopny av tus drodoin mpoo- 
GécOa rh Hdovn Kat mpaga Ta hadda, py akpiBds eiddra dru [ov] patra 
elaiv, dda SokdCovra’ ois S€ ye cvyyrepny Exopev, TovTovs od Weyouev" 


b) 9 , 
Sate 6 dxparns, eimep Sdéay Exer, ovk €ora Werrds, aX’ Eotw wexrds. 


§ 5. dpovtcews dpa dvtitewovons; airy yap icxupstarov] If an 1146 a. 4. 
jpepata trddnys cannot, consistently with the circumstance that he 
is Wexrés, be ascribed to the dxparjs, it follows then that an ioxupa 
imddnyis must be ascribed to him. Such is ¢pémots—airn yap 
isxupsrarov: cf. L.E. H. 13. 1246 b. 34 1d Zoxparixdy dre ovdev 

VOL. I. K 


1146 a. 4. 


a. 5. 


a. 8. 
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icxupdrepor dpomoews. It is to be remarked, however, that, for 
those who take their stand on the Socratic oddev ioxupérepov ppovn- 
eos, the position pporncews dvteretvovons is really identical with the 
position éemorijpns évovons (§ 1). Those who take their stand on the 
Socratic ovdév icyupdrepov hporvioews evidently do not distinguish 
between éemornyn and dpdrnois. Aristotle and his school, however, 
distinguish between them; and the reasoning by which the present 
writer refutes the position Ppovycews dpa dvtirewovons involves the 
special connotation which he attaches to Ppdévyous as something - 
different from émornpy. The words airn yap icyupdraroy (§ 5), 
therefore, representing as they do the extreme Socratic position, are 
somewhat startling, as put in the mouths of persons who depart 
from that position (ra pév cvyywpodor ra & od § 3), and try to explain 
dxpaoia by distinguishing pdvyows from émorjyn, and that too ina 
list which corresponds exactly with the Aristotelian division of 
TO voeiv, OF UTdéAnWts, into emornun, ddEa, Ppdvnots, aS given in de 
An. ili. 3. 427 b. g 70 voeiv ev @ eoti rd dpOds Kal 7d py dpOds" Td pev 
yap dpbas ppdynors Kal emvornpn Kal dd€a ddnOys* 7d O€ pH CpOGs Tavav- 
tia rovrov: and 427 b. 24 eiot dé Kal adrns ris dmodnWews (cf. the ras 
StokapBdvav dpdas of L£. LV. vii. 2. 1) Suahopai emornun cai ddéa Kat 
pornos kai ra evavtia rovrwv. The Paraphrast sees that the writer 
is conducting his opponents through a formal list: he says émei dé 
ovre ddéa eotlv 7 yv@ots TOU dkparots ore emiathun, SoKet Ppdvnars etvar* 


of \ Xx 4 ed ty > 1 a 
auT™ yap ELTETOL, KaL EOTIV taxXupa yvoots. 


GAN’ dromov" Error yap 6 adtds Gua ppdvipos Kal dxparys| After 
all, the position which the writer takes up here—that the qpdvipos 
cannot be dxparns—does not differ essentially from that of Socrates 
—ovdéva irodapBdvovta mpdrrew mapa 7d Bedriorov, dddAa bv &yvorav— 
for dpéynos is an ddnbOys trdrnyrs (L. JV. vi. 9. 7) involving the 
possession (and exercise) of all the virtues—dya yap rh dpovncer ma 
tmapxoven maoa indpg~ovow ai dperat. The adda ov ayvoray of the 
Socratic position means that the dAnOjs tmdAnyus, which Aristotle 
equally with Socrates regarded as incompatible with dxpacia, is 
absent. 


mpdtepov]| z.¢. ZV. vi. 7. 7 (mpaxrixds= ‘one who tends to per- 
form good actions’)—vi. 8. 8 (ray écxdrev t1s=‘ one concerned 
with particulars ’)—vi. 13. 6 (ras ddXas éywv dperds=‘ one who has 
all the virtues’). Rassow (forsch. p. 127) points out that the 
words kai ras Gas éx@v dperds do not belong to the causal clause 
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Tav yap éoxdrwy ris, which he accordingly (followed by Susemihl 1146 a. 8. 
and Bywater) makes parenthetical. It is inserted to explain mpax- 

tixds: of. LV. vi. 8. 8 rod yap écxdrov eotiv, domep elpnrar rd yap 

MpakTov ToLovToy, 


Perhaps we ought to read éori for rus 1146 a. 9. 


§ 6. odk ora. 6 odppwv eykpaths o88 & éyxparhs odppwv| Cf. a. 10. 
LN. vii. 1. 6 Kai tov oddpova pev eykparh Kab kaprepikév, Toy dé 


- 4 
ToLOUTOY Ol pev TavTAa Gadpova ot O’ ov. 


7 dyov| The Ald. Schol. seems to have read 1d dyeoOa. His a. 12. 
version is—6é yap cddpav ov dros zyer aloxpas Adovas éemnpedCovoas 
aitév, GANa Tod Aéyou mpoordcaovros Seiv anéyec Oar TOV aicxpay 7dovar, 
evdds exer Thy emiOvpiay émaxodovOotcav aita, Kal péver Npeuev' ov yap 
Tov Gappovos eatt Td a&yEoVat, i) TO TorepeicOat Ind aicypdy Hdovay Kat 
icxupv. The Paraphrast Heliodorus may also have read éyeoOa: 
he says—el 6) 6 coppav ora éykparis eer pavdas émibvpias Kat iayupds* 
Grep evavtiov eotl TS Ady Tis coppocvwyns’ ev yap Ta EmecOar Tas 
erOupias tT M6y@ 7 Toppootyy od cuviorara. Cf. LE. LV. vii. 9. 6 6 re 
yap éeykparis otos pndev mapa Tov Adyoy bia Tas Topatixas ndovas mroveiv Kal 
6 cappav, adn’ 4b pev eyor 6 8 od ~yov Ghatras émbupias, kal d pev 
ToLovTos olos pr) HOecOar Tapa Tov Adyor, 6 8 oios FSeoOa ard pu) GyeoOar. 
The blunder of the Ald. Schol. may perhaps be due to a confused 
recollection of this use of 7d dyecOa. ”Ayar is certainly right here, 
although this is the only place in the Aristotelian corpus given by 
the Jndex Arist. for its use, with the article, as a substantive. 


GAG py Set ye] ze. the ey«parys must have strohg and evil 
desires: cf. M. M7. ii. 6. 1201 a. 12 «i pev odv Cora eykparys, apodpas 
denoer exew airov émibupias, The éykparns differs from the capper in 
having strong and evil desires—in being strongly tempted by 74 py 
ioe 45a: and that the desires of the éyxparjs must necessarily 
(ddAa poy det ye) be strong and evil is plain; for otherwise it would 
follow: that éy«pdrea is not always the good and admirable quality 
which it is supposed to be. 


§ 7.] This dmopia is solved at the beginning of chap. 9, where it a.16. 
is pointed out that it is not ‘any opinion ’—méoa 5éfa—which the 
éykparfs sticks to and the dxparys abandons, but ‘the true opinion _ 

4 dO} dééa. 

The Paraphrast Heliodorus, following the order in which the 

Aeydueva are enumerated in LZ. WV. vii. 1. §§ 6 and 7, gives his version 
K 2 


1146 a. 16. 


a. 19. 


a. 21, 
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of vii. 2. §§ 7-10 @AAa mpdrre 1146 b. 1 (answering to vii. 1. 6 kat 
6 abros eykparis . . . ékorarikds Tod Aoyopod) first, then proceeds to 
give his version of vii. 2. §§ 1-6, and ends with vii. 2. 11 re ef mepl 


qmavra . . . amA@s. 


Neomré\epos] See Soph. Parloct., especially 54-122, where 
Odysseus persuades Neoptolemus to deceive Philoctetes, and 
895-916, where Neoptolemus tells Philoctetes the truth. Cf. 
£. NV. vii. 9. 4: 


§ 8. ru 6 coptotixds Adyos [peudspevos] dropia] yevdduevos has 
given much trouble to the commentators. I agree, however, with 
Rassow (Forsch. p. 127) and others that it is merely a dittograph 
of Wevddpevos in the line above, and ought to be expunged from the 
text. There are insuperable objections to supposing, with Fritzsche, 
a reference to the logical fallacy, 6 pevddpevos, mentiens, associated 
with the name of Eubulides the Megarian, the formula of which is 
given by Aul. Gell. xviii. 2 Cum mentior et me mentiri dico, 
mentior an verum dico?! As Rassow remarks (p. 127), the 
article is indispensable before wevddpevos if the menfzens is to be 
understood ; also, instead of cupBaiver &« Twos Adyou § g. 1146 a. 24, 
we should require é« rovrov tod Adyov: and lastly, the argument 
which proves that 9) appootvn pera dxpacias dpern is not the meniiens. 

If retained, yevddpevos must be taken, as by Zell, to be a predicate 
qualifying 6 coduorixds X6yos—‘ Again, there is the sophistical argu- 
ment which causes difficulty by conducting people to a false con- 
clusion’; and Grant’s very ingenious comparison with Soph. E/. 3. 
165 b. 12 may be accepted—‘ Supposing,’ says Grant, ‘that sevdd- 
pevos be allowed to stand, we must interpret it in a logical sense, 
not as if it had anything to do with the fallacy of Eubulides. The 
explanation of it is to be found in the Soph. Elench. of Aristotle 
iii. 1-2, where it is said that the aims of the Sophists and Eristics 
are five in number, édeyxos kal peidos kal mapddugov Kai codouniopds 
(making one talk bad grammar) kal wéurrov 7d moujoa ddodecx_oa 
(making one repeat the same thing over and over)... pdduora 
yap mpoatpotrra paiverbat édéyxovres, Sevrepov S€ wevddpevdy te Seckvivar, 
tpitov «is mapdbogov dyew x.7.d. In the above passage we see that 
the writer has brought together two of these separate terms, speak- 
ing of mapddogu edcyyew. It is possible that he may also have 


* For this fallacy see also Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. § 233 Eubulides, 
and Ueberweg’s Logic, Engl. Trans. pp. 244-247. 
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qualified the “ sophistical reasoning” with another of these logical 1146 a. 21. 
formulae.’ 


mrapddog . . . aédéyxew] ‘to refute by means of paradoxical con- a. 22. 
clusions.’ ‘The Elenchus,’ says Grote (A777. ii. 69), ‘is a syllogism 
with a conclusion contradictory to, or refutative of, some enunciated 
thesis or proposition (2deyxos d€ ovAAoyiopds per’ avtipdaews Tov cup- 
mepdopatos Soph, El, 1. 165 a. 2) . . . the Sophistical Elenchus 
or Refutation being a delusive semblance of refutation, which 
imposes on ordinary men, and induces them to accept it as real.’ 


Séderar yap i Sidvoia] The editors compare Mes. B. 1. 995 a. 24. 
a. 24 Sqq. quoted above in note on vii. 1. 5. 1145 b. 2. 


§ 9. &k twos Adyou| ze. 6 copioriKds Adyos mentioned above a. 27. 
in § 8. 
- Sections 8 and 9g, in their connexion, may be paraphrased thus— 
‘ Again, there is the sophistical argument which gets some people 
into a difficulty, by starting from wdons ddéns exorarixdy  dxpacia 
(§ 7), and conducting them to a false conclusion, which they see 
plainly to be false, and yet cannot refute—I mean the sophistical 
argument which proves that ‘folly with incontinence is virtue.’ 

This paraphrase, it will be observed, retains Wevddpevos a. 22 
(=‘by conducting them to a false conclusion’); but the sense of 
the whole passage paraphrased would not be affected if the word 
were omitted (and I think it ought to be omitted, as a dittograph) ; 
for the words &a& yap 16 mapddoga xr. down to the end of § 8 
explain the particular dropéa produced by the coduorixds Aéyos in 
question, as that of one who has been entrapped into a conclusion 
which he sees to be false, but cannot refute. 


§10.] This § contains another coguoricds Aéyos, similar to that a. 31. 
given in § 9, and, like it, starting from the assumption mdons ddgns 
éexotatikoy 4 dkpacta, ‘O76 memcioOac mpdtrov . . . Kal mpoaipodpevos 
is the dkédaoros, as distinguished from the dkparjs. The dxparis is 
elsewhere in this Book carefully described as od mpoaipovpevos, ovk 
oidpevos, od menetcpévos: see L. LV, vii. 7. 3 rav dé pr mpoatpoupever 
K.t.A.t Vii. 8. 4 émel 8° 8 pev rowidros olos ph Sid Td wemetoPar diwKew 
. . . 6 8€ mémevorar Sid Td ToLodTos eivar los Sumkew K.TA.: Vii. 3. 2 6 
pev yap dyerat mpoatpotpevos, vouiCoy det Seiv rd mapov 700 SvoKxew* 6 8 
odk oleTat per, Sudker S€: Vii. g. 6 Gporor dé Kal 6 dkparis Kai dxddacros, 
Zrepou pev dvres, dudpdrepos 5€ 7a gwpatika HOéa Sidkovory, GAN 6 pev Kar 
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oldpevos Seiv, 6 8° ob oidpevos. Hence Rassow, Ramsauer, Susemihl, 
and Bywater, following K>, Mb, r, omit wy (read by Bekker) before 
énéretoto 1146 b. 1, the meaning being—‘if the dkparns acted dua 7d 
mereioOac OF kata mpoalpeow, instead of acting, as he does, mapa 
mpoatpeow or ovk oidpevos deiv, then 7d petareroOjvac would be possible 
in his case.’ The omission of pf before érémevrro, however, necessi- 
tates the insertion of od (or é\Aa Ramsauer and Bywater) before 
memetspévos 1146 b. 2, against all MS. authority, except that followed 
by the Vet. Interp. (T), which gives nunc autem non suasus. See 
Rassow (Lorsch. p. 64)—‘Es scheint mir keinem Zweifel zu unter- 
liegen, dass mit den besseren’Handschriften dieses Buches (MK), 
die Negation pf vor éérevoro zu streichen ist. Freilich ist es dann 
nothig, in den folgenden Worten mit Lambin. viv 0’ od memeopevos Zu 
schreiben. . . . Die alte Uebersetzung hat die Negation an erster 
Stelle nicht, wohl aber an zweiter: si quidem enim persuasus esset 
qui agit, dissuasus utique quiesceret; nunc autem non suasus nihil 
minus talia agit.’ The difficulties which the omission of yy and the 
insertion of od remove are (1) that of having to apply the term. 
memetopevos to the dxparys, in opposition to the usage of vii attested . 
by such passages as ch.8. § 4 quoted above: and (2) that of having 
to understand émémeoro and memetopévos to imply a right conviction, 
whereas reneioOa at the beginning of the § must be understood to 
imply a wrong conviction. Ramsauer’s conjecture (adopted by 
Bywater) viv d€ &Aa memetopevos oddev Frrov adda mpatree (Byw. 
brackets dda before mparrec) seems to me to labour under the 
objection that it does not remove difficulty (1): it still applies to 
the axparns the epithet memesopévos, which seems in this Book to be 
retained in a technical sense for the dxédAacros alone. But the 
‘nunc autem non suasus nihil minus ala agit’ of the Vet. Interp. 
suggests a reading which, I think, meets the requirements of the 
case. The Vet. Interp. had doubtless before him piv 8€ 0d memeio- 
pévos ovdev frrov rovadta mpdtre. For roadra read ta adrd, and 
retain od before memewpévos: the meaning being that the dkparjs, 
without 1d memeiofa, commits she same acts as the dkdédacros does 
with 7d memeiodar: of. EY XV. vii. 8. 3 ob py GAN Spody ye Kata Tas 
mpafes «7.4. It seems to be impossible to decide whether the 
writer of the 17. WZ, had the text as given by Bekker (7. ¢. yf before 
énxémeworo, and no negative before wemeopévos) or as rendered by the 
Vet. Interp.: see 1, W. ii. 6. 1203 a. 6 mérepos d€ etvatdrepos, 6 


ze A eas fais 4 > 
axdhagros i) 6 akpaths ; ovTw pev ody Sdgcrev dv iaws ody 6 dxparhs 6 yap 
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dxddagros ettardrepos* ef yap aire déyos éyyévorro 5 SiddEwv Sr adda, 1146 a, 31. 
ovKere mpage’ TO Se ye axparei bmdpyxet 5 Aéyos, kal Spos Mparrer, bate dv 
6 To.ovros Sd&etev aviaros eivar?, 

As regards the proverb—éray rd Bap mvlyn, ti Set émemivery ;—the 
axddaoros, it is argued, acts from a wrong conviction, which he may 
exchange for a right one, and so become a reformed character: 
but the dxparjs does not act from conviction, but from passion. It 
is true that he has a right opinion, but it is not capable of in- 
fluencing his conduct : his case is therefore hopeless: the proverb 
applies to him—‘ when water sticks in a man’s throat, what can he 
drink to wash it down?’ The true opinion of the dkparjs is in- 
effectual ; and no truer and more effectual one can be found. This 
represents the interpretation of the proverb given by the Ald. Schol., 
Stahr, Grant, Peters, and others. Rassow, however (/orsch. p. 65), 
interprets differently. ‘Das tertium comparationis,’ he says, ‘ist die 
Fille. An richtiger Erkenntniss (und diese ist es doch die mit dem 
Wasser verglichen wird) fehltes dem Ziigellosen nicht, er hat davon 
die Hiille und Fiille, man braucht sie ihm nicht erst beizubringen.’ 
If we accept this interpretation, we may perhaps render the proverb 
—‘A drowning man doesn’t need more water to drink.” The 
Paraphrast’s explanation leaves the sense in which he understood 
the proverb doubtful— Ore d€ 6 duvapevos exorvat rhs ddéns Bedtiov rod 
py Suvapevov, djrov? 6 yap TO HrarnoGa Ta adda Sidkwv, dre vopicer 
dyaba civa, Bedtiav earl rod eiddros Stu adda, Kai Si@kovtos’ 6 pev yap 
nratnpévos perarreta Geis Suvvatat ayabds yevéo Oar, 6 dé dv’ dxpaciar Sidkwv, kal 
eidads dre hadda, od Svvarat exoTivat Tov KaKdY’ mos yap dy exoTain, evel 
od divarar peranercOjva 3 & yap eet ywvookery, olde, kal ids axpareverat, 
kal évoxds €oTt TH Tapomia, 

"Orav 1d Udep muiyy, th Set emurive ; 


As regards the general significance of the §, and its connexion with 
what precedes—It is another coguorixds Adyos, starting, like that | 
given in § 9, from the assumption—mdons d0&ns 7) dxpacia éxorarcKdy. 
In § g it was proved paradoxically that, if the dxparjs be dppov, and 
his dé£a: false, his actions will be good: in § 10 it is proved para- 
doxically that, if he have true dé£a, he-is in a hopeless state—he 
has the best possible 8é€a, but he is too weak to act up to them: 
whereas the dxdAacros, who is not éxorurixds THs ddEys, may, if sup- 
ore 

1 Bywater (Contrib. p. 54) thinks that the xal Suws mpdrre: of the above 

passage is an echo of ovdtv frrov mpdrre, without the dda of our MSS. 
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plied with true dééa, act on them as steadfastly as he now acts on 
his false 6éga. The paradox thus established by means of the in- 
appropriate use of the idea perameeOqva in the context is left here 
by the writer unrefuted, as an example of those difficulties by 
grappling with which ethical theory advances. His answer to it is 
deferred to Z. JV. vii. 8. 1: but it may be useful just now to point 
out the solution naturally suggested by the terms to which the 
difficulty has been reduced. 

The point which decides us in favour of the dkparys against the 
dkddaoros is that the end which the former ignores in his acts is 
good, whereas that which the latter acts up to is bad. The argu- 
ment insists on the point that the dxdAaoros follows the recommen- 
dations of his Adyos, while the dxpatjs does not. But we ask, Why 
does the dkéd\acros follow the recommendations of his Aéyos? and 
the answer is—Jecause tt recommends that which ts bad. This 
the sophistical argument in £’ JV. vii. 2. 10 keeps in the back- 
ground, proceeding to infer that, as the dké\aoros follows reason 
when it recommends the bad, he would follow it with the same stead- 
fastness if it could be made to recommend the good. But the 
truth is that we have not to do here with the reason or under- 
standing, but with the moral character and habits. A false issue is 
raised by assuming that the dkddacros will yield to arguments 
addressed to his understanding ; and when it is argued that it is 
useless to try to reform the dxparjs, because he already knows what 
is right, the possibility of strengthening his moral nature is ignored. 
But this is really the important point. What is represented as 
‘false opinion,’ or ‘ wrong conviction,’ in the dxddagros, is really an 
inveterate moral blindness and depravity brought on by the repeated 
neglect of that ‘true opinion,’ the possession of which is repre- 
sented as putting the dxparjs in such a hopeless position. The 
axddaoros Was Once adkparys. His so-called ‘ false opinion ’ or ‘ wrong 
conviction’ is merely an intensified form of the weakness of the 
axparns. ‘The fallacy of the argument lies in its transformation of 
moral depravity into intellectual error. The intellectual error so- 
called of the dxédacros is contrasted with the weakness of the 
akparns: intellectual error, it is argued, may be corrected, but 
weakness such as that of the dkparys cannot be cured. The truth, 
however, is that the so-called intellectual error of the dxédasros, 
being really inveterate weakness or utter depravity, is incurable, 
whereas the not yet inveterate weakness of the dxparjs may be cured: 
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see £. WV. vii. 8. 1, where dxohacia is compared to a chronic disease, 1146 a. 31. 
and dkpacia to a sudden passing seizure: see also Z. WV. vii. 8. 4 8 
d€ (sc. dkédaoros) mérevorat dua 7d Tovdros etvat olos Sudkew adrds—where 
the ‘conviction’ or ‘opinion’ of the dkédaoros is said to be the 
effect of his depraved moral character. Thus the coguorixds Adyos of 
Vii. 2. 10 is guilty of a darepov mpdrepov : it assumes that his ‘con- 
viction’ or ‘opinion’ is the cause of his bad character—that if we 
could change his ‘ opinion’ we should change his character. There 
is nothing more striking in the Aristotelian teaching than its oppo- 
sition to this vulgar assumption. Opinion or Belief, according to 
Aristotle, follows conduct—as a man becomes better or worse his 
belief becomes better or worse. The ‘true opinion’ of the d«parjs 
is a favourable symptom so far as it goes, indicating that his 
character is not yet utterly ruined: the ‘false opinion’ of the dxé- 
Aagros means that his character is utterly ruined; it is a ‘false 
opinion’ which he will always stick to. 


§ 1L. €te et wept mévta . . . twas dwhds] If dxpacia be mani- b. 2. 
fested in anything (epi wavra), ze. in Ovpds, or in relation to Képdos, 
or to tun, what do we mean when we use the term dxparys simply 
(dmAés), without adding any such qualification as Ovpod or képdous? 
We must mean that there is a man who is dxparns in some one 
special respect not explicitly stated, for we cannot mean that any 
one is dxparns in all respects together: cf the Ald. Schol.—ei wept 
mavra, jrou Tov Oupdy Kal THY TysnY Kal TO Kepdos Kal dndds repli mavTa 7H 
eykpdreia Kal 1 akpagia Katayiverat, 6 dmda@s Frou 6 Kupiws dxpars Tis 
eat; ovdeis yap exee mdoas Tas dxpacias, adN' 5 pév eotiv axparns Oupod, 
5 8€ dxpatys Tips, 6 Sé dxparis pidoypnuatetas. ei ovv b péev exer THVOE 
THY akpaciav ijrot Tod Ovpov, & bé tHvde, Kat ovdels Exec mdoas, houwov 6 
kuplws dxpatis tis éotw* éyopev yap Gre cick TwWes amOs frou Kupias 


dkpareis. 


§.12.] See note on vii, 1. 5. 1145 b. 6. Cook Wilson (Arz7. v. 6, 
Studies I. pp. 60, 61) thinks that ovpBaiver dé pévew tas evarvri@cess, 
ay Zore pev ds ddnOés # Td AeySpevor, fore & ws ot L. EL. vii. 2. 1. 
1235 b. 17, 18, was almost certainly written (by another writer) as 
an elucidation of ra 8€ karaduneiv of EZ. WV. vii. 2. 12, ‘which seems 
to have been understood by the author of £. Z. vii. 2. 1 as mean- 
ing that some of the dropia: must be done away with, and some 
left. The latter expression (xaradumeiv) seemed paradoxical in 
connection with the sentence which follows—} yap dvaus ris amopias 
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edpecis éorw, because an aporia consists of opposing opinions 
whose opposition must be somehow overcome: the author of 
EF. E. vii. 2, 1 accordingly wrote the passage ovpBaiver x.r.d, to 
explain it—“ The opposition (évavriwois) must be allowed to stand 
(uéve), if what is said is true in one sense and not in another.” ’ 
I think that Cook Wilson’s rendering—‘the opposition must be 
allowed to stand’—of the words ocupBaiver dé pévew tas evavtioces 
places his view of their origin as an explanation of ra 6€ karahureiv 
in Z. WV. vii. 2. 12 in rather too favourable a light. I take the 
words oupBaiver S¢ pévery tas evavrioces, L. L’. 1235 b. 17, to mean 
—‘if the thing said be true in one sense, and not in another, the 
result ts (cvpBaiver) that the opposition of opinion remains un- 
resolved’: z.e. one reason why the opinions opposed in an dzopia 
remain opposed—why, in short, an dropia is not resolved—is that 
the subject about which the opposite opinions are held has really 
two sides (from one point of view it is true to say this about it, 
and from another point of view that, as e.g. about rd p:Aovpevor), 
but we have not yet succeeded in showzng that it has two sides— 
in showing that the two opposite views about it are both reasonably 
held (edAdyas Soxodvra HL. LH. 1235 b. 15)—that they do not really 
contradict each other: the whole passage (Z. /. 1235 b. 13 sqq.) 
is—Anmréos 6) tpdros Sorts nyiv dua td te Soxodvra Tept TovTw@Y pdhiota 
drodacet, kal tas dmopias Aiaet Kal Tas evavTiwoes. Tovto 8 ~orat, cay 
eiAdyos atynrar ta evaytia Soxodvtra’ pddiota yap dpodoyovpevos 6 
ToLodTos éorat Adyos Tots Hawwopévors. cTupBatver dé pevew Tds evayTiacets, 
€av €ote pév ads ddnOes ff 1d Aeydpevov, Eorr 8 as od. It will be 
observed that I attach importance to the antithesis marked by 
gaimra—y. It-would be true to say—oupBaiver dé Aveoar tas 
evayTi@oers, cay ote pev ws adnOes hatvytat Td AeySpevor, éott © as ov. 
The dzopia is resolved, when the reasonableness of a difference of 
opinion has been shown. 

As I said in my note on vii. r. 5. 1145 b. 6, I understand the 
words before us, tovra@y dé ra pev dvedeiv Set ra SE karanureiy, to mean 
that these questions must be dealt with on the method of removing 
difficulties, and so leaving the truth (embodied in the @8oga) plain. 
The words before us are, in fact, equivalent to the éav yap dvnral 
te ta Suoxepy kal katadeimnrar ta evdoga of LZ. NV. vii. 1. 5, and, thus 
understood, correspond exactly to the Aymréos 8} tpdmos Satis Hiv 
Ga td re Soxodvta rept TovTav pddiota amoddcet (= ra 8¢ kataNumeiv) 
kal Tas dmopias Avocet Kat Tas évayTioces (= 1a de dvedeiv) of LL. vii. 
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2.1235 b. 13. It is perhaps worth adding that rovrav Sé ra peév 1146 b. 6. 
dveheiv ra S€ Karaduneiv does not mean that ‘ some of the é&moptar 

must be done away with and some left,’ but that ‘some things in 

the @mopiou must be done away with and some left’—z.¢. the 
confusions, causing évaytiwois, must be done away with, or cleared 

up, in such a way that, as they are cleared up (dua Z. ZL. 1235 b. 

13), views, hitherto merely évavria, are left no longer as merely 

evavria, but as evAdyws Soxodvra, 


CHAPTER III. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have to enguire—(1) Whether the incontinent man‘ knows’ or not, and if 
he ‘knows, in what sense it 7s that he ‘ knows. (2) In relation to what things 
@ man ws to be described as ‘continent’ or ‘ incontinent’—i.e. whether in 
relation to any pleasure or pain, or only in relation to certain definite pleasures 
or pains. (3) Whether ‘ continence’ ts identical with ‘endurance, or ts to be 
distinguished from it. These and cognate questions we have to answer. 

[Our enquiry begins with the question (1) Whether it ts a difference between 
their respective objects, or a difference between their attitudes to objects (with or 
without a difference in the objects) which distinguishes between the continent 
man and the incontinent man, Our next question (2) ts whether continence 
and incontinence are concerned with any objects—i.e. with any pleasures or 
pains, or are limited (as they certainly are when strictly understood) to the 
pleasures and pains with which incorrigible profligacy, or intemperance, has to 
do—the difference between intemperance and incontinence strictly so called being 
in the attitude, not in the objects—i.e. intemperance pursuing the pleasure of the 
moment ‘on principle? incontinence pursuing it indeed, but not ‘ on principle.’ | 

To begin, then, with the question about the ‘ knowledge’ involved in incon- 
tinence—The substitution of ‘true opinion’ for ‘ knowledge’ does not make it 
easier to explain.the prevalence of passion in incontinence, for ‘opinion’ is often 
as hard to move as ‘knowledge.’ 

The distinction between ‘ merely having knowledge’ and ‘having tt and 
realising tt, is more likely than that between ‘ opinion’ and ‘ knowledge’ to help 
us. It surely need cause no surprise if a man acts against knowledge, which 
he has, but does not realise. Of the two premisses of the Practical Syllogism, 
the major—excess is evil—may be fully realised, qua universal proposition, 
in consciousness, and the man may yet act incontinently, because he does not 
realise the minor—‘ this ts a case of excess.’ 

And not only have we the difference between the major and the minor—the 
former realised by the incontinent man, the latter not realised—but in the major 
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itself we have to distinguish two sides—one relating to the agent and the other 
to things. The form of the major ts,‘ All agents who are such and such, ought 
to do such and such things” To this two-sided major corresponds a two-sided 
minor— Iam such and such, and this thing ts such and such. The latter part 
of this minor a man is much more likely ‘ not to know, or ‘not to realise,’ than 
the former part ; but even this merely half ignorance of the minor ts enough to 
account easily for incontinence, or acting against fully-realised knowledge of the 
major as universal proposition *. 

So much for ‘having knowledge, and ‘ having it and realising it’ ; but there 
ts a third kind of ‘ having’—‘ having which does not amount to having, which 
may be considered in connexion with incontinence. It ts in this third sense that 
a mad or drunken man ‘has knowledge’ ; and the incontinent man, repeating 
moral phrases without ‘knowing’ what they mean, may be compared to a maa- 
man, or toa man who is drunk, or to an actor playing the part assigned to 
him. 

Hitherto our explanation of incontinence has consisted in a general reference 
to ‘non-realised knowledge. Let us now try-to find the immediate cause of 
incontinence—how it comes about that, in the peculiar condition of the inconti- 
nent man, knowledge zs ‘ not realised. 

Lt ts in the way that the machinery of the Practical Syllogism is worked by 
Desire that we shall find the immediate cause of an incontinent act. The major 
premiss, ‘ excess ts evil, which opposes itself to Desire is not allowed to reign 
without a rival. Desire sets up another major,—‘ sweet things are pleasant, 
and 7s thus able to represent the incontinent act as a conclusion validly drawn 
Srom premisses. Desire marks its opposition to Moral Principle by putting 
forward a maxtm— sweet things are pleasant—which does not in itself (though 
zt does im its consequences) conflict with ‘ excess ts evil, the maxim of Moral 
Principle. 

As for the question—How the incontinent man, when the fit ts over, recovers 
his knowledge, the explanation of this recovery will be the same as that given by 
the physiologists for ‘recovery’ from the unconsciousness of drunkenness or 
sleep. 

We are now in a position to define our attitude to the view of Socrates. 
Socrates may be allowed to say— knowledge cannot be overpowered by passion’ 
—if by ‘knowledge’ be understood ‘true knowledge’— knowledge of the unt- 
versal. This, because tt ts universal, ts not touched by passion. It ts only 
‘the knowledge of the sense-particular’—and this after all zs not ‘ knowledge’ — 
which enters into conflict with passion, and may be conquered by it. 


§§ 1, 2.] Rassow (Forsch. pp. 20, 21) points out that each of 
these sections contains a separate list of proposed enquiries. The 
list given in § 1 corresponds, in substance and in order, with the 
contents of the following chapters, whereas that given in § 2 
mentions only one point actually discussed afterwards—viz. émeir’ 


ae Knowledge of the major, as universal proposition’ must not be con- 
founded with ‘the application of this knowledge to particular cases.’ 
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ei mept mavr’ early dxpagia Kal éyxpdrea #) of ; 1146 b. 18. The two 1146 b. 8. 
passages therefore appear to Rassow and Cook Wilson (Arzsé, 
Studies, Paragraphs 25, 28, 29, 61) to be independent duplicates 
not belonging to the same version. Cook Wilson seems inclined 
to regard that in § 2 as the earlier, and as having introduced a 
version now lost. ‘This opinion must be taken in connexion with 
his whole theory of the structure and authorship of the present 
chapter. He regards it as made up of passages from two very 
similar versions, either of which § 1 fits equally, while § 2 fits 
neither : and with respect to the authorship of the chapter he is of 
opinion that ‘ whether the two versions [of which it is composed] 
are by the same hand or not, there is a strong probability that 
(a) neither is by Aristotle, that (8) neither is by the author of the 
Eudemian Ethics—or at least of the second book of that treatise, 
and that (y) they are not by the same author as some of the most 
important parts of this book’ (Arzst. Studies, I. paragraph 60). 
He arranges the parallel versions thus— 


Aye Agr 
3 = B, § 4 
5 = C, §§ 7-8 


D, § 6 be ¥ 

nrg aah Seo 
See Arzstotelian Studies, I, Table I, and paragraphs 25-32, and 
59-61. 

That there is considerable confusion and repetition in this 
chapter no one can deny; but whether so much as to justify all 
the details of Cook Wilson’s theory may, I think, be doubted. 
Sections x and 2 seem to me to be clearly, and sections 3 and 4 
probably, parallel versions: but §§ 5, 6, 7, and 8 strike me as 
consecutive ; and §§ 9, ro, and 11 can only be described as parallel 
to § 6 in the sense that, like it, they treat of the Practical Syllogism ; 
for that Syllogism is analysed, and applied to the explanation of 
dxpacta, in the two passages from two different, though not in- 
consistent, points of view, in such a way that the two analyses and 
applications, taken together, seem only to present the subject 
exhaustively. The relation of §§ 9, 10, and 11 to § 6 seems to me 
to differ in an important point from that of § 4 to § 3; for whereas 
§ 4 merely repeats the substance of § 3, §§ 9, 10, and 11 say 
something not said in § 6, and something well worth saying. 
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1146 b. 8. The circumstance that the treatment of the Practical Syllogism 
is not continuous, but broken by §§ 7 and 8, is evidence of con- 
fusion in the structure of the chapter; but, as the considerations 
added in §§ 9, 10, and 11 are so well worth adding, we ought 
perhaps not to have much difficulty in supposing that the writer of 
§§ 5, 6, 7, and 8—doubtless with some sacrifice of symmetry— 
added them. On the other hand, it must be noted that the writer 
of the J. WZ. (ii. 6), in his version of this chapter, treats of the 
Practical Syllogism in one place, not in two places; but his treat- 
ment of it is so jejune and slight as to make it unlikely that, even 
if his authority had treated of it in two places, he would have 
followed his example. 

Although I cannot accept, in anything like its fulness, Cook 
Wilson’s theory of the structure of this chapter, I think that his 
view of its authorship (that it is probably not by Aristotle, not by 
Eudemus, not by the author of the principal parts of this Book) 
has much to say for itself; and the remarks which he makes in the 
course of paragraphs 59-61 in support of his view have also great 
value, independently of the immediate purpose to which he applies 
them, and I shall frequently have to refer to them in subsequent 
notes. According to Cook Wilson this chapter is probably not by 
Aristotle, not by Eudemus, not by the author of the principal parts 
of Book vii, because (1) these three writers describe the dxparjs as 
the subject of ‘an active struggle between reason (Adyos, sometimes 
mpoaipeors= “rational will”) and appetite (émvpia), between the 
desire to do what is wrong and the conviction that it is wrong’ 
(Arist. Stud. paragraph 60, p. 49); whereas this chapter, by apply- 
ing the distinction of actual and potential knowledge to explain 
axpacia, makes a mental struggle impossible, there being no actual 
knowledge for appetite to struggle with: and because (2) ‘ chapter 
3 is an obvious concession to the Socratic principle, as the writer 
of the last section of it felt’ (p. 50), whereas Aristotle, Eudemus, 
and the writer of the other parts of Book vii, are strongly opposed 
to that principle. 

The following (among. other) passages are quoted by Cook 
Wilson (paragraphs 59-61) to show that Aristotle, Eudemus, and 
the writer of the other parts of Book vii regard the struggle in the 
dxpatjs as an active and conscious one—Z. WV. i. 13. 15, 16. 
1102 b. 14-25; ix. 4. 8. 1166 b. 7-10; de An. iii. 9. 8. 433 a. 1-3; 
de An. iii. 10, 6. 433 b. 5-10; £. £. ii. 7 and 8. 1224 a. 30-36 and 
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1224 b. 19-23; £. WV. vii. 2, 1-4. 1145 b. 21-1146 a. 4; E. NV. vii. 1146 b. 8. 
7. 8. 1150 b. 19-28. 


§ 2.] Ramsauer, who thinks that this section is out of place here, b. 14. 
and may have been the opening of an Aristotelian discussion which 
has not come down to us, remarks that the words o@re yap wept 
dmavr’ x.r.A. b, Ig assume as settled what is elaborately established 
in subsequent chapters. Cook Wilson (Arist. Studies, paragraph 
61) remarks that ‘according to § 1 the first subject for considera- 
tion is that which follows . .. mérepov ciddres 4} ot, Kal mas &iddres: 
§ 2 not only puts a different subject first, but omits this, at least in 
any distinct shape, from the list. Perhaps therefore § 2 belongs 
to an earlier version which contained nothing about potential 
knowledge possessed by the dxparns. The writer of § 2 may merely, 
as against Socrates, have maintained or presupposed what is im- 
plied in chapter 2, that in dxpacia there is a strong and active 
consciousness of wrong-doing (ioxupa tmdrnyus .. . dvtireivovea), and 
have added that this conviction could be disobeyed, if not ac- 
companied, as in ¢pdymors (cf. ch, ii. § 5. 1146 a. 4 sqq.) by a 
strong desire to realise it, but opposed by ém@vpia. He may have 
felt no more difficulty in this representation than the author of the 
passages quoted from the de An. and Nic. Ethics [see end of last 
note] seems to have done, and therefore not have dwelt on it 
further. ... The above is somewhat countenanced by the conclusion 
of § 2. The first problem (7 dpyy ris cxéews) being, whether the 
dxparns and éykparns are differenced by their objects or by their 
relation to them; the fact that the d«parns knows he should not 
adopt the pleasant motive (6 & ovk oteras peév dice Sé) is assumed as 
subsidiary to the solution of the problem, without any hint that the 
fact itself is a principal difficulty awaiting settlement.’ 

Peters expresses his view of this section in an interesting note 
(p. 215), which I quote to show how plausibly the obscure phe- 
nomena here presented to criticism may be accounted for on still 
another hypothesis.—‘ This section (§ 2) seems to me not an alter- 
native to § 1, but a correction of it, or rather a remark to the effect 
that the whole passage (both § x and the discussion introduced by 
it) ought to be rewritten, and an indication of the way in which 
this should be done. Of considerable portions of the Nicomachean 
Ethics we may safely say that the author could not have regarded 
them as finished in the form in which we have them. I believe 
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that the author made a rough draft of the whole work, or of the 
several parts of it, which he kept by him and worked upon,— 
working some parts up to completion; sometimes rewriting a 
passage without striking out the original version, or even indicating 
which was to be retained (e.g. the theory of pleasure) ; more fre- 
quently.adding an afterthought which required the rewriting of 
a whole passage, without rewriting it (¢.g., to take one instance 
out of many in Book vy, 7d dvtuemovéés is an afterthought which 
strictly requires that the whole book should be rewritten) ; some- 
times (as here) making a note of the way in which a passage 
should be rewritten. Suppose, if need be, that the work, left in 
this incomplete state, was edited and perhaps further worked upon 
by a later hand, and we have enough, I think, to account for the 
facts.’ 


6 dhs dxpatys}| The man strictly so called, or without further 
qualification—z. e. the man who is incontinent about certain bodily 
pleasures (see ch. 4), as distinguished from the man so called with 
an added qualification (pera mpooOécews)—dxparis Ovpod, xépdous, Or 
tysns. Viewed as dmAas dxparijs, a man is viewed as related to the 
same bodily pleasures as the dxéAaoros : but the relation is not the 
same in each case. The relation in which the dads axparns stands 
to these pleasures is not so s¢mple as that in which the axddaoros 
stands to them: the d«déAaoros is conceived as ‘ simply related to 
them ’—rpéos raira amas exer: but the dadas dxparys is conceived as 
‘related to them in a certain manner’—odi éyee—in a certain 
manner which distinguishes him from the axdédaoros: 7. ¢. the dxd- 
Aaotos simply goes in for them: the dwdé@s axparns goes in for them 
—after a struggle. 


§§ 8, 4.] Imelmann (Ods. Crit. in Arist. Eth. Nic. p. 44), 
regarding §§ 3 and 4 as two independent versions, would strike out 
the words emuornyn d6Ens in § 4, b. 29, on the ground that otév d.0icee 
immediately preceding is equivalent to the ovdev duapéeper mpds tov 
yor of § 3, b. 25. ‘Quaestio est,’ he says, ‘utrum contra ipsam 
scientiam immodici peccent an contra opinionem : quam nihil facere 
ad rem Aristoteles indicat, quoniam opinionem interdum eadem 
pertinacia atque scientiam defendamus et obtineamus. Quem - 
sententiarum nexum duo verba aperte perturbant. Etenim ovéév 
Bioices emornyn dééns prorsus sunt aliena ab hoc loco, cum, si quidem 
ot dogd¢ovres facilius mollitiae indulgent, differre émornyny ddéns 
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dicendum erat ... quam inepte autem illa illata sunt, manifesto, 1146 b.24. 
opinor, elucebit, si hic quoque duplicem exstare ejusdem sententiae 
conformationem ipsa verborum collocatione demonstraverimus—’ 
he then prints §§ 3 and 4 in parallel columns, omitting the words 
entornpn dds. But a comparison of the corresponding passage in 
the AZ, M. (ii. 6. 1201 b. 1 sqq.) shows that the whole clause, od6ev 
Svoiver emornyn SdEns, as it stands, is equivalent to oddev duapépec 
mpos Tov Adyov. The passage runs thus—ra perv odv tiv dmopiay map- 
€xovra tab éoriv’ dvaykaiov S€ doar tas dmopias. mparov pev odv 
THY Ent THs emiaTHuns’ Gromov yap eddKer civar emotnunv exovra ravTnv 
amoBddXew 7 petarinretv, 6 8’ aitds Adyos Kai emi ris SdEns* odOév yap 
Staheper Sd£av eivar 7 emrotnuny’ «i yap Zora 7 ddEa oodpa rd BEBacov 
eivat kat dperdmectov, ovev dwicer THs emuorhuns, K.TA.: of. the 
Paraphrast—ovpBaivet dé modAdkis THy Sdéav otw BeBaiws eyxeicba Sore 
pry Stadepew emornpns kata TO dvT.Baivew tats émBuptats, In the 
light of these commentaries § 4 may be paraphrased thus—‘ If you 
argue that d0&a is weak, and therefore more likely than émorjuy to 
be overpowered, we shall reply that there is no difference between 
66£a and emornpn in the matter of strength, for some people, like 
Heraclitus, are as firm in their d0éa as others are in their émornpn.’ 
Ovbev Svoice émiotypyn Soéns is thus not to be understood, as it is ap- 
parently by Imelmann, as an ference from «i otv . . . mpdgovow, but 
as an answer fo it: ‘If you argue «i ov... mpdovow, our answer 
will be od0év Suahéper emearnun do€ns.’ Doubtless the expression ov6év 
Sioices Sdéa emeorjuns would have been more correct than the ovdev 
Swoices ematyun So€ns of the text, dda, not émuornun, being the proper 
subject of the argument; and it will be observed that the writer of 
the J7./. and the Paraphrast have adopted the more correct ex- 
pression. 

The exact scope of the argument ovév dioices emornun S0fys is 
well defined by Grant—‘ Of course neither Aristotle nor his school 
would wish to do away with the distinction which Plato had 
established between 8ééa and émorjun. It is only as connected with 
the will, and as forming a ground for action, that opinion can be 
considered as strong as science.’ 


§ 4. Sydot 8 “Hpdxdertos| The Ald. Schol. (who also instances the b. 30. 
dogmatism of Democritus about his atoms) says—®dyAoi de “Hpdkderros 
Sre Zor BeBaia kai icxupa Sd€a, kai ov waca Sdfa eoriv doOevns, exeivos yap — 
SoédCwv dre kivnors odK Eorw, Edeyev Gre akpBos olde, SeiEas ore Kav Sdéay 
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yew éywou Tov axpari Kay ervornuny TO adt@ dromjpare épmimrovor. See 
Diog. Laert. ix. 1. 5 quoted by Fritzsche and Grant—jfkovae te ovdevds 
@AN abrév en duCnoacOat Kai pabeiy wdvta map’ éavtod : and Did. ix. 1. 1, 
where he is described as peyaddppov xai imepdrrns: see also other 
passages collected by Bywater (Heracl. Eph. Relig. p. 33) under 
fragm. txxx. Peters (p. 216) supposes that the allusion in the 
words dydot & ‘Hpdkdevros is a general one, to. ‘the Heraclitean 
doctrine, which Aristotle rather unfairly interprets as a denial of 
the most fundamental of all first principles—the law of contradiction. 
Cir atti, 7101? a, 24, 


§§ 5-11.] Rassow’s view (with which I agree) of the relation of 
these §§ to one another is as follows (/orsch. pp. 127-129). 
Against the Socratic doctrine that there is no such thing as dkpagia, 
because no one Anowingly does wrong, four considerations, coupled 
together by é, are brought forward—(a) Knowledge is not always 
actual. A man may have knowledge, without wszng it: § 5. (0) 
The reflection which precedes action may be reduced to the form of 
a syllogism, in which the general rule is the major, the particular 
case the minor premiss, Now, the knowledge of the major 
premiss may be consciously present, while that of the minor may 
remain latent; and so a man may do wrong, notwithstanding the 
fact that his @yvoa is only partial: § 6. (c) His passions may take 
such hold of a man that he may be said to have in a sense, and yet 
not have, the knowledge of right and wrong, his condition being like 
that of a madman, or of a man asleep or drunk: §§ 7, 8. The 
mpomeris akpacia, Or mporereva Of LH. LV. vii. 7. 8, is the form of dxpacia 
which the writer has in view in §§ 7 and 8. (d) The fourth 
consideration (presented in §§ 9, 10, 11) takes up the other kind 
of dxpasia distinguished in ZL. LV. vii. 7. 8, viz. doévea. The 
passions occasion ignorance or moral blindness, not directly, but 
by means of sophistical representations ; they place, by the side of 
the major premiss which contains the rule of conduct, another 
major premiss which is not in itself false, but in the circumstances 
is irrelevant. Hence, in acting from this true, but irrelevant, major 
premiss, the dxparjs acts ind Adyov mas Kal ddéns. These, according 
to Rassow, are the four separate considerations urged in this 
chapter against the view of Socrates, 


§ 5.] ‘ The distinction between the possession and the application 
of knowledge’ is made, as the editors note, by Plato, Zheaet. 197, 
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198 ovkody jpeis dreikdCovres TH TOY mepioTepay KTHoeL TE Kal Onpa epodpev 1146 b. 31. 
a c , c A > bed a a ov € ‘A 
Ore Surry jv 7) Onpa, y pev mply éxrpoOar Tod KeKrATOar evexa, n O€ Kextn- 


id ~ ~ 4 > (a9 
Herve Tov haPeiy, Kat exew ev ais yepalv & mddat exeKTyTO. 


Stoica, 73 Exovta pev ph Oewpodvra Se kal 7d Oewpodvra & ph Set b. 32. 
mpdtrew [tod exovra Kal Oewpodvta|| So Bywater. Bekker and 
Susemihl read dwoice 7d eyovra pev pi) Oewpodvra 82 & pi) dei mparrew 
Tov Exovra kat Oewpodvra, which expresses the sense intended more 
neatly. The words kat rd Gewpoivra are given by all authorities, 
apparently, except Mb andr. On the other hand, all authorities 
seem to give the words bracketed by Bywater—rod @yovra kal 
Gewpoivra, Of course we cannot retain both the words omitted by 
M? and I, and those bracketed by Bywater. 

For the antithesis ¢yovra pév py Oewpodvra Sé see de An. ii. 1. 412 
a. 22 avry Sé (2. €. odparos évrehexera) Aeyerar Sixds, } pev os emrotHun, 
7 8 @s Td Ocwpeiv. chavepdr odv ru ws emothun? ev yap Te imdpyew Thy 
Wuxiy Kat Umvos kai eypyyopais éotw, avddoyov 8 H pev eypiyyopars TO 
Gewpeiv, 6 & Umvos ra Exew Kai py evepyeiv k.t.r4. Cf. Met. ©. 6. 1048 
a. 32 Aeyouev Se Suvdper olov ev TS EvAw ‘Eppijy kal ev rH OAQ THY jpicesar, 
dre adaipebein av, Kal emictnpova kal Tov py Oewpodvra, eav Suvards 7 
Ocopjoa. Cf. Phys. vili. 4. 255 a 33 fore dé duvdper Dros 6 
pavOdvev émotnpev kat 6 exav 75n Kal py Oewpov ... 6 yap exov 
émoripny pi) Oewpav dé Suvdper ori emiothnpav mas, ddN ody ws kal mply 


pabeiv, See Bonitz, Jet. p. 394. 


§ 6.] Section 5 called attention generally to the fact that know- b, 35. 
ledge may be possessed without being realised in consciousness, 
and argued that there is nothing paradoxical in supposing that the 
dxparns acts ‘ against knowledge,’ if his knowledge is merely pos- 
sessed, but not realised in consciousness. Section 6 points out 
further that there is nothing to prevent the dxparjs acting ‘against 
knowledge,’ if, while his knowledge of the universal is realised in 
consciousness (xpdpevov pévror 7 KaOddov), his knowledge of the 
particular is not (dAAa pa 7H Kata pépos). ‘There is nothing incon- 
sistent in this supposition, for, although knowledge of the universal 
includes knowledge of the contained particular, it does not necessarily 
entail the consciously realised knowledge of the particular; see Ald. 
Schol. ad loc. et ris peév ob yuvdoker tiv Kabddov mpéracw, Kal THY pepuRnY 
€& dvdyens ywooxer Suvdper A evepyeiar 7 yap peptxl mpdracis tnd Ths 
xabddou mpordaews mepexera, Nor is there any difficulty in supposing 
that the dxparjs, in acting against his non-realised, or latent, know- 
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ledge of the particular, acts also against his consciously realised 
knowledge of the including universal: for action does not lie in the 
sphere of the universal, but in that of the particular—mpakra yap ra 
kab’ éxaora, it is ‘particular things,’ not ‘ things in general,’ that are 
done—see the Paraph. ad loc. duporépay otaav ev ti ux TeV Tpo- 
rdocwv, emeday éemiOupla tis emt te Kuh movnpdy, ovvBaiver TH pev KaGddov 
xpiobar, Ore rd Kaxdy od Set mpdrrew, kai Oewpeiv kar’ adriy THuKaita, TY 
dé pepexny, dre rdde Kaxdv, Exew ev, od xppoOar dé, ovS€ cvvopar evepyeia, kat 
dud Toro mpds Thy poyOnpiav yopew, Saomep aroruprobévra, rodro be ovdev 
Oavpacrdév, et yap Kal xpqrae rH Kabddov mpordoet, GAAQ mpdrrew ov 
Sivarat Kata Thy émiorhuny pu) Xpopevos Kal TH pepixy’ att yap éotw 7 
kupia rév mpd€eov. Here the last sentence explains very clearly the 
words of the text ovSv kodver mpdttew mapa THY emioThyNY . . . TPAKTA 
yap 7a kad’ €kaora, A man may consciously realise a general rule of 
conduct without realising that this is a case in which it is applicable, 
and it is only by what he realises in particular cases that his actions, 
being particulars, can be influenced. The knowledge of the general 
rule is not an efficient cause. It ‘rests’ asa final cause. Where it does 
not inspire efficient causes to act in its interest, actions (produced 
by efficient causes hostile to its interest) may take place: see de An. 
ill. II. 434 a. 16 émel & 7 prev Kabddov trdrAnWs Kal Adyos, 7 S€ Tod KaP 


a € BY A sad a a \ a A , 5 , c be ig 
, €kaoTa (7 pev yap deéyer OTL Oet TOY TOLOUVTOY TO TOLOVOE Tparrely, 1) O€ OTe 


7é5€ tolvey rove, Kayo Sé roade), 45) atty Kweli 7 Od£a, odx 7 KaOddov" 
7} Guo, adAN 7 pev npepotoa paddov, 7 © ov. In short, ‘ universal know- 
ledge, being ‘at rest’—not entering into the arena of particular 
conflicts—is no more affected by the passions which affect ‘ parti- 
cular knowledge,’ and make it ‘latent,’ than the Race is affected by 
the particular incidents of disease and decay which affect Individuals. 

The section then proceeds (from dcapéper 1147 a. 4 onwards) to 
call attention to the circumstances in which consciously realised 
knowledge of the universal most frequently coexists with that merely 
latent knowledge of the particular, which makes the prevalence of 
émupia intelligible. I agree with Cook Wilson (Ards¢. Studzes, 
paragraph 31) in regarding as mistaken the view (maintained by 
Rassow, Yorsch. p. 128) that §§ 5 and 6 ‘do not refer to dkpacia, 
and that the words djAov ody dri duotws exew Aexréov rods dkpareis 
rovrors § 7 show that the state of the dxparfs is first discussed 
in §§ 7, 8?’ ‘This would be strange in itself? continues 
Cook Wilson, ‘and seems to be disproved by the sentence in § 5 


, A ~ ~ - 
Stoicer 7d €xovra pev pi Ocwpodvra 8 & pi) Set mpatrew tov éxovta kal 
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Oewpodvra* rodro yap Soxet Sewdv, ddd’ odk ef py Gewpav, and the infer- 1146 b. 35. 
ence in § 6 kara Te 67 Tovtous Ouoice Tovs Tpdmrous aunxavoy door, ore 
Soxeiv ovr pev eidévar pnOév dromov, Gdws dé Oavpacrdy: for these 
mean that the distinctions made remove the apparent paradox 
(compare dewvdy, dromoy, Oavpacrdy) that the akparrs acts against his 
knowledge : for this is “he paradox which is before the writer, as is 
evident both from § 1 and § 3.’ It may be added that the writer 
of M. M. ii. 6. 1201 b. 11 sqq. applies remarks parallel to those in 
§§ 5 and 6 explicitly to the dxparjs. With Cook Wilson’s opinion, 
however, that it is wrong to argue (as Rassow does) on the sup- 
position that ‘the chapter is a whole,’ I cannot agree. 


Siapeper S€ Kai 7d KaOddou x.7..] ‘Aber auch bei dem Allge- 1147 a. 4. 
meinen macht es einen Unterschied, ob dasselbe etwas von ihm 
(dem Menschen) selbst oder von einer Sache aussagt.—Stahr. Not 
only is there the important difference, just noticed, between the 
universal and the particular, but also in the universal itself (kat 76 
xa@édov) there is a difference, according as the reference is to 
‘oneself’ or to ‘things.’ This difference is mentioned, because it 
has a bearing on the ‘latency of the particular,’ by which the 
phenomenon of dkpacia is being accounted for. See the Para- 
phrast’s note—Orav ydp 7d KaOddov ovtws &xn, Gore Teptéxery adroy Tov 
ovAdoyiCopevov, i) Tov dpoe.dn, TH KaOdAoV Gvyywookerat Kal 1) pEpLKT* OioY, 
naow avOpwros BAaBepdy 6 €dd€Bopos, aris Sé avOpwros, ato ipa Bda- 
Bepov 6 €dAXEBopos* évravOa tH KaOdrov Kai} pepiK Tvyy.WaoKera’ ov yap 
éavrév Svivarau adyvoeiv dtu eotiv dvOpwmos’ dpotws S€ Kav tTodvs dpoerdeis 
meptexn, ovde yap ovde abrovs dyvoei Suvatdv. Grav dé 7 xabddov mpaypd 
Tt meplexn, TOTe ovK dvayKn, THs KaOddov yw_wwoKOpEevns, Kal THY peEpLKnY 
ywookeo Oat’ olov, mas éAdeBopos BAaBepdv, rdde €Ad€Bopos, rdde apa 
PraBepdv- evratOa ovk dvaykn ywaookec Oa Ty pepikny, THS KaBddov ywo- 
okopevns. 

In so far as the universal ‘ relates to oneself, the included know- 
ledge of the particular is not likely to remain latent; but in so far 
as the universal relates to ‘things,’ the knowledge of the particular 
is often latent, and 1d dkparevdecOa easily explained. As ‘the 
difference in the universal’ thus owes its importance to the ~ 
difference which it involves between particulars, the Paraph. 
actually begins his note (part of which has been quoted above) on 
draféper 8 kat rd KaOdNou, with the words— ai pepixai dé diapépovor 
ras péev yap dvdykn maca idévat, Trav Kabddov ywwokopevar’ Tas dé o— 
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(then follows the passage quoted above). The Paraphrast’s ai 
pepixal d¢ Siafépovor is quite in place in a commentary ; but Ram- 
sauer’s conjecture diadeper S¢ kal 7d kara pépos for the Suaéper Se Kat 
rd xaOddov of the /ex¢ is unworthy of the scholastic subtlety of the 
present passage. 

The best explanation of the words d:apéper dé kai 7d KaddAov Seems 
to be given by the passage de Am. iii. 11. 434 a. 16, lately quoted— 
éret 8” 4 pev xabddov irddrnyis Kat Adyos, 7 dé Tov KaP Exaora (y pev yap 
héyer Ore Set rov rowodrov 7d Toidvde mpdrrew, 7 S€ dre 1dd€ Toiwy rordvde, 
Kayo dé rowade), Hd) adrn Kwei 4 SdEa, odx 7 KaOddov' 7 dha, GAN 7 
peév jpepovoa paddov, 7 & ov. The formula of the universal proposi- 
tion is ‘ all men in such and such circumstances ought to do acts 
of such and such a kind.’ To apply correctly a general rule drawn 
according to this formula, the agent must (1) recognise his own 
circumstances in the general description given—the general descrip- 
tion of circumstances being the 7d ed’ éavrod of the present §: it 
is assumed that he will not find much difficulty in doing so, and in 
supplying the airés dvOpemos or Kaye dé rowode part of the minor. 
(2) He must recognise in the particular thing now before him the 
marks which the general rule gives as characteristic of the things 
which men in his circumstances ought to do. These characteristic 
marks given by the general rule are the 7é él rod mpayparos of the 
present §, where it is assumed that the agent may easily fail to 
notice in a particular thing the marks which characterise the things 
which men in his circumstances ought to do. 

It will be observed that the one universal proposition of the de 
An., with its double reference—to persons and to things (dei rév 
rowovTov—ro Tovie mparrew), is resolved, in /. JV. vii. 3. 6, into two 
universal propositions—(1) mavri dvOpar@ cuppépe ta Enpd, ‘all men 
are benefited by dry nourishment’ (with its minor avrés dv6pwros— 
‘I am a man’), and (2) énpov 76 roidyde, ‘all things with such and 
such qualities are dry’ (with its minor rdde roidyde, ‘this thing now 
before me possesses these qualities’). The resolution, however, is 
more apparent than real, for the first universal proposition has 
already a reference to both persons and things, and the second 
universal proposition merely describes more fully the things 
referred to in the first proposition. Tavri dvOparm oupdéper rd Enpdv 
is really equivalent to 1@ rowtr cuppéper 7d Towvde—a general rule, 
expressing the relation of a class of persons to a class of things, 
which finds its application in the minor ré8¢ rowvde kéya 5¢ rowoSe— 
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a proposition which has likewise a double reference—to a person 
and to a thing. It is in the application, then, of the thing-side of 
the universal proposition that, according to the present §, the 
agent’s chief difficulty lies (GAN ef 763e Toudvde, 4 odk Ze 4 odK evepyet 
1147 a. 7). A man may know generally that acids are bad for 
bilious people: and he may know that he is bilious: but he may 
continue to drink sherry, not knowing that it contains a great deal 
of acid. His conduct might be described as pndév dromov. It would 
have to be described as @avyacrdv, if he continued to drink sherry, 
after his doctor had told him its real nature. The distinction, then, 
drawn in this § seems to resolve itself into that between knowing 
and not knowing the particular—a distinction which has much 
more significance in the case of the dxparjs than in that of the 
‘bilious patient’ of our example, for there is that in the condition 
of the dxparys which makes it peculiarly difficult for him to interpret 
and apply the universal—that is, ‘to know the particular.’ The 
axparns is likely to find as much difficulty with the kaya d€ rodode, 
as with the rdde rodvde. 


attds dvOpwmros| aités is Rassow’s reading (see Forsch. pp. 65, 
66) for Bekker’s otros. K> pr. and M> have 6 airés, and Cambr. 
has 6 odros. The Paraph. seems to have had airés, and the 
reading is supported by the airés 6€ dOpemos of the Practical 
Syllogism in de Motu Anim. 7. 701 a. 13. 


Katdé te 8} ToUTous Stolcer tods tpdrous| Ramsauer notes that 
this re answers to ére 16 ¢yew tHv émiotnuny GAdov rpdrov Tey viv 
pnOevrov § 7. 1147 a. 10, where another rpéos is mentioned. 


3 ¢. . a ee 
otro pév . .. &Adws 8é] Coraes has—otrw pév 6 vois 8 ovv, 
> a oy ‘ ” NG ‘ > ’ ¢ \ a 
ore Soxeiv pndev dromov 7O ovtas cidévas THY emtaTnpnY Bote THY pelCw 
4 > , 4 s Mt O6Xr A So ed \ pe , 
mpotacw emiotacba pdrvnv Kal THv KaOddov, THv 8 EAdrT@ Kal emi pépous 
n a \ ‘ 
Gyvociv, kat Sia TovTo apaprdvew* &ANws S€’ Gromov de Kal Gavpacroy 7d 


i 4 ‘ 
eiddra auddorepa, Té 7’ emt pépous Kat Td Kabddov, duapravery. 


1147 a. 4. 


a. 6. 


a. 8. 


a. 9. 


§ 7. én 1d gxew Thy émothpny Gddov tpdmov tav viv pnOérvtwv a. 10. 


imdpxet tots avOpémois] The connexion between this § and §§ 5 
and 6 seems to me to be the following—§ 5 explained the 
phenomenon of Incontinence by a general reference to the dis- 
tinction between potential and actual knowledge: § 6, going into 
detail, showed that knowledge of the particular is often potential, 
even when knowledge of the including universal is actual: § 7 
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proceeds to point out that incontinence may be explained, not 
only by reference to the distinction, just considered, between 
potential and actual knowledge, but also by reference to a dis- 
tinction which must be drawn within the limits of potential know- 
ledge itself—for knowledge may be ‘potential’ in the proper and 
positive sense of ‘likely to be actualised,’ and ‘potential’ in the 
merely negative sense of ‘not only not actualised, but unlikely, in 
the circumstances, to be actualised.’ There are cases in which the 
natural tendency of potential knowledge to rise into actuality 
(cf. E. N. ix. 9. 7 7 8€ Svvapus cis Thy evepyecay dvdyera) is impeded 
to such a degree that, while the impeding influences continue 
to operate, the knowledge can scarcely be called even potential— 
7.é. it is potential in a merely negative sense. ‘The Paraphrast ex- 
presses this view of the meaning and connexion of $ 7 very 
well—Er1, od roit@ pdvo dSiapépovow of émiorduevor, TS TOs pev Exew 
kal xpjoba, rods dé eyew pév, ov xpioOae dé, GAG Kal kar’ adrd Td exew 
Suaépovow* ov yap dpoiws xover Tas emiotjpas of emtoTdpevor’ EoTL yap 
éyovrd twa éemiotnpny, pty exew" otov, Tov Kabevdorra, Kal patydpevoy, kal 
oivepévov' Kata Todroy Sé Tov Tpdmov ~xovat THY emoTHuNny Kal of ev Tois 
mabeow dvres* peOvovor yap bd tis éemibvpias, Kal paivovrar tmd Tod 
Ovpod. Similarly Rassow (Lorsch. p. 128)—‘ Dort (2. e. in the cases 
contemplated in §§ 5 and 6) war das Wissen dem Menschen zwar 
nicht gegenwartig, aber es konnte durch Erinnerung und Zureden 
in ihm erweckt werden; in diesem Falle (z.¢. the Gos rpémos of 
§ 7) hat die Leidenschaft dem Menschen mit der Besinnung die 
Fahigkeit geraubt, sich zu sammeln und zum Wissen zurtick- 
zukehren, So lange daher die Raserei der Leidenschaft vorhalt, ist 
er gegen alle Mahnung taub und vollkommen ausser sich’ Cook 
Wilson (Arest. Studies, paragraphs 26, 27, 30), holding §§ 7 and 8 to 
be another version parallel to § 5, and placing them immediately 
after § 4, makes the words dAdov rpdmov trav viv pnOévroy and 
duapepovoay in § 7 refer to what has preceded in § 4. ‘There 
(z.e. in § 4) the only kinds of “having” belief are having it 
doubtfully or having it certainly, in each of these the “having” 
being actual, §§ 7 and 8 add the case where the “having” is 
potential.’ He thus regards §§ 7 and 8 as explaining, for the first 
“me in the version to which they belong (see above note on vii. 3. 
1-2. 1146 b. 8 for Cook Wilson’s resolution of this chapter), the 
difference of explicit or actual, and implicit or potential know- 
ledge. ‘According to what seems the necessary meaning of the 
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words, §§ 7 and 8 explain the difference of explicit (or actual) and 1147 a. 10. 
implicit (or potential) knowledge, premising that it has not deen 
mentioned hitherto—ér ro exew tiv emornpny dddov tpdrov tev viv 
pnbevrav x«.7.d.’ (paragr. 26 8). Now, as the difference has been 
mentioned in § 5, Cook Wilson argues that § 5 and § 7 cannot 
belong to the same version. Then, referring to the interpretation 
commonly given (as by the Paraphrast, quoted above, and by 
Rassow), he says (paragr. 26 8), ‘some have thought . . . that 
the intention of § 7 is to describe, not the difference of implicit 
from explicit knowledge in general, but a new species of implicit 
knowledge, distinct from what has been given (@A)oy rpdrov rev viv 
pnOévrwv), and defined by the examples kabedSav, pawwdpevos, olvapevos. 
It may be doubted whether this explanation would ever have been 
thought of, had it not been for the supposed necessity of reconcil- 
ing § 5 and § 7, for it does not seem to suit either passage ’—for, 
he argues, ‘if GdXov rpdrov tev viv pybevrwy referred to § 5, that § 
must also be the description of a particular kind of implicit know- 
ledge; but it is a description of implicit knowledge in general, not 
of a particular species.’ Nor, again, can ‘ the reference be to § 6, 
as that only uses the general notion of potentiality (ot« évepyei) 
given in § 5’ (paragr. 26)—~. e. ‘applies the distinction [of potential 
and actual knowledge expounded in § 5] to the action of the 
dxparns through the Practical Syllogism’ (paragr. 27 end). 

Cook Wilson’s statements—that § 5 is ‘a description of implicit 
knowledge in general, not of a particular species,’ and that § 6 
‘only uses the general notion of potentiality given in § 5,’ do not 
seem to me to put the matter correctly. I take it that §§ 5 and 6 
are concerned, not with ‘implicit knowledge in general, but with 
two particular species of ‘having knowledge ’—rod €xew thy emorn- 
pynv. The notion of ‘having knowledge ’—éyew rnv émeorjpnv—is not 
convertible with the notion of ‘implicit knowledge’: ‘the im- 
plicit having of knowledge’ is one species of ‘having knowledge’ 
and the other species is ‘ the explicit haveng of knowledge.’ 

The ére rd Zyew riv émiornuny GAdov tpérov trav viv pybévrav of 
§ 7, then, naturally refers to §§ 5 and 6, because in § 5 two species 
of ‘having knowledge ’—ré yew rv emorjunv—have been dis- 
tinguished, viz. 7d Zxew Kai Oewpeiv (where the ‘having’ is actual) 
and rd yew pév pt) Ocwpeiv b¢ (where the ‘having’ is potential) ; 
and in § 6 these two species of ‘having knowledge’ have been 
considered in connexion with the two apordaces of the Practical 
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Syllogism, and the dxparjs has been distinctly said to ‘have’ both 
mpordcets, the ‘having’ of the major being actual, and that of the 
minor potential.—Zxovra pév &udorépas . . . xpmpevov pevror 7H} Kald- 
Nov GAAA pu} TH KaTa pépos?. 

To these two species of Zyew distinguished in §§ 5 and 6 (the 
yew of the od xpdpevos and the ¢xew of the Xpepevos), § 7 adds yet 
another species (cf Ramsauer’s note—‘xard re 6) tovrous Tos 
rpémovs 1147 a. 8: re istud ad 16 ere 1147 a. 10. § 7 spectat, quo 
os tpdmos additur’), viz. 7d gxew mos Kal pr) €xew, which differs 
from the normal éyew peév pi Gewpeiv S€ in the manner explained at 
the beginning of the present note. If we keep it steadily in view 
that the object of § 7 is not ‘to explain the difference of explicit 
and implicit knowledge,’ but merely to call attention to another 
kind rod gyew tiv emornunr, the fact that this third kind rod yew 
resembles one of the two kinds distinguished in §§ 5 and 6 in 
being implicit need not trouble us. Indeed, without compromising 
the position taken up against Cook Wilson’s view, one might 
admit (though I do not think that it is necessary to do so) that this 
third kind of ¢yew, being a variety of implicit ¢yew, was perhaps 
not in the author’s mind when he wrote § 5, but that he there 
thought merely of the broad specific difference between implicit 
éyew and explicit éyew: cf the opinion stated by Peters at the end 
of the following note, p. 217—‘ Action in spite of knowledge 
presents no difficulty (r) if that knowledge be not present at the 
time of action § 5, or (2) if, though the major (or majors) be known 
and present, the minor (or one of the minors) be unknown or 
absent § 6. But (3) other cases remain which can only be ex- 
plained by a further distinction introduced in § 7 ; ze. a man who 
has knowledge may at times be in a state in which his knowledge, 
though present, has lost its reality—in which, though he may 
repeat the old maxims, they mean no more to him than to one ~ 
who talks in his sleep. Section 7, I venture to think, is (like § 2) 
not a repetition or an alternative version, but an afterthought, which 
requires the rewriting of the whole passage.’ 

In referring the words @Adov rpdmov rav viv pnbévtar to § 4, 
Cook Wilson says (paragraph 30) ‘There (ze in § 4) the only 
kinds of “having” belief are having it doubtfully or having it 


* The words éxovra piv apdorépas x.7.A. in § 6 are sufficient to show that 
not only the Exov pev od Xpwpevos 5é, but also the xpdpevos is thought of as 
€xev—a point which Bywater’s reading and bracket in § 5. 1146 b. 34 conceal, 
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certainly, in each of these the “having” being actual, §§ 7 and 8 1147 4. 10. 
add the case where the “having” is potential.’ Surely this view 
requires § 4 to say ‘there are two kinds of “having knowledge” — 
Tov €xew rv emrotHpyy—having it doubtfully and having it certainly, 
in each of these the “having” being actual’: but § 4 compares 
emioTnpn and 6é€a—does not mention two kinds rod @yew émurrnpny, 
indeed says nothing about ‘ having ’—éyew—either dd£a or émorhyn : 
whereas the words with which § 7 begins—éru 7d Zyew thy émorhuny 
ov rpdmov rév viv pnbévtav imdpyer Tois avOpdmois—seem to imply 
that the technical expression ¢yew rihy émornuny does not occur here 
for the first time in the context, and that other modes rod éxew rv 
emtotnpnv have been mentioned before. 

The éxew kai Oewpeiv—eyew pév pi) Oewpeiv dé—and @xew mas Kal pi} 
éxew of these §§ recall rd Suvardy re #dn Forte Kara evépyercav—rd 
Suvardv Sr évepynoeey dv—and 16 obdémore evépyeca GANA Svvapis pdvoy 
of de Interp. 13. 23 a. 8-25, on which see Grote’s Avis¢. vol. i. pp. 
184, 185. 

Before leaving the subject of the rpdmo. rod ¢yew ry emorn- 
pyv, I would call attention to the expressions ov @ewpav and od 
xpapevos, used in §§ 5 and 6 to describe the state of the man 
whose ‘ having’ is implicit. Oewpeiv and xpjyoGa are terms applicable 
only to the man whose faculties are in normal working order, and 
the expressions od Gewpay, od xpapevos are intended to show that one 
who easily could ‘think’ or ‘use’ simply does not happen to do 
so—as when an Englishman who ‘has’ a knowledge of German 
does not happen to be reading a German book; but the ¢xew of 
§ 7, which is practically equivalent to my ¢yew, and is defined, not 
by od Ocwpav, but by pauwédpevos, is knowledge which cannot, in the 
circumstances, be produced at will—it is tied up, as it were, like 
money in some bad unrealisable security. 


§ 8. tobs dnd tis emothpyns] Cf Mes. K. 3.1061 a. 3 tarpids yap a. 18. 
Adyos Kal payaipiov Aeyerat TH Td pv and Ths iarpixys emornpys eivat, TO 


de ravTn xpnompov. 


2x dé€youcw “Epmedoxdéous] Besides the poem epi giccas, a. 20. 
Empedocles wrote a poem called xa@appoi, in which the Agrigentines 
were exhorted to live piously and virtuously. See Mullach, 47. 
Phil. vol. i. pp. 12 sqq., and Ritter and Preller, A7s/. Ph. §§ 167 
and 179. 


1147 a, 22. 


a, 24. 


a. 26. 


8.27. 


a. 28. 
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ouppuAvat | Ald. Sch. ofovel iow yevéobar tiv eéw ev adrois. The 
reading of Kb cupguqva, which Sus. and Bywater adopt in place of 
Bekker’s cuppiva, is supported by Ald., CCC, and B*, which have 


a 3 
ovupgun eivat. 


§ 9. puouxds] ‘Again, we may look at the more immediate 
causes of incontinence’—7.e. we may examine the precise 
mechanism by which an incontinent act is produced. Hitherto 
the enquiry has been conducted doyxds rather than pvowKds—the 
remote and abstract explanation afforded by the great Aristotelian 
distinction of dvvaus and évépyea has been adduced rather than 
the proximate cause or oikeivs Aéyos, which an examination of the 
concrete nature (pvows) of the phenomenon will make known. 
(For the distinction Aoysckas—vorxds see note on i. 3. 4 memaidev- 
pévov 1094 b. 23, and on viii. 1. 6. 1155.b. 2.) The proximate 
cause (oixeios Adyos) Of an incontinent act, or the precise mechanism 
by which it is produced, is not, however, given in the premisses of 
the Practical Syllogism, as such. The premisses of the Practical 
Syllogism, as such, explain all acts generally (Aoy«és), not incon- 
tinent acts specially (fvaixés), The proximate cause of an incon- 
tinent act is to be sought in the special manner in which ém6vpia 
uses the mechanism of the Practical Syllogism to attain its own 
object; and §§ 9, ro and 11, in explaining the sophistical use 
which éem@vpia makes of the Practical Syllogism, give the oixetos Adyos 
of one form, at least, of incontinence (doOevea: see vii. 7. 8, and 
note on vil. 3. 5-11. 1146 b. 31), thus differing from § 61, which 
merely mentions the premisses of the Practical Syllogism in con- 
nexion with the remark that the knowledge of the universal may be 
consciously realised, while that of the included particular may, on 
account of causes not specially stated, be latent. Section 7, with 
its olvwpevos, pasvdpevos, kabevSwv, prepares us for the oikeios Adyos 
stated in §§ 9-11. 


Stay Sé pla yévntar é§ attdv] 7. e. when the conclusion results from 
the premisses: ray 5€ dmé rijs KaOddov Kai Tis pepixns SdEns GAAnv Twa 
cuvaydyopev dd&av (Paraph.). 


€vOa pév| ef pev eorw 4 ddéa Oewpyrixy (Paraph.). 
moutikais] =mpakrixais: cf. de Motu Anim. 7. or a. 23 ai 8 


. fee to Cook Wilson §§ 9-12 are Zarallel to § 6; see Arist. Studies, 
able I. 
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mpotacets ai mointiait. The Ald. Schol. has—év 8é rats Tmroutikais, 1147 a. 28. 
frou dy d€ Gow ai 8b§or moujrixat frou mpaktikal, ov Sei rd cvpmépacpa 
ava, dAda mpaéat, 

For the Practical Syllogism, see note on vi. 2. 1. 1139 a. 17, and 
Grant’s excellent section on ‘the doctrine of the Practical Syllogism,.’ 
Lithics, Essay iv. pp. 263-270. 

The de Motu Animalium, in the jth chapter of which (7or a. 
7 sqq.) we find a detailed account of the Practical Syllogism, is a 
late Peripatetic work (see Val. Rose, de Arist. Lib. Ord. ef Auct. pp. 
162-174); but the account does not seem to be in any way incon- 
sistent with what we find in /. J. vii, or in de Anzma iii, or else- 
where, in works presumably earlier than the de Motu Anim. It is 
just what we might expect, however, that the doctrine of the 
Practical Syllogism, originating doubtless in Aristotle’s own wish to 
find a neat logical formula for action corresponding to that found for 
ratiocination, would, because giving a neat logical formula, be put 
prominently forward by his followers. Accordingly it is to a late 
treatise like the de Motu Anim. that we have to go for a detailed 
account of the Practical Syllogism. In reading this account, it is 
important that we should look behind its scholastic phraseology, 
and remember that the ‘major premiss’ stands for the permanent 
organism of the animal (or the moral character of the man): the 
‘minor premiss’ for a stimulus coming from the environment, and 
calling forth a movement (or action)—‘the conclusion ’—in 
accordance with the nature of the permanent organism of the 
animal (or moral character of the man). Thus the major premiss, 
compared to the fixed socket of the joint, is said npepetv (de Ancma 
iii. 10. 433 b. 21 sqq.), while the minor premiss is said kiweiv—to 
produce motions (or actions) with a sweep, as it were, controlled 
by the fixed socket of organic structure (or moral principle). With- 
out the port d’appui of permanent organic structure (or fixed moral 
principle), and the particular stimuli of sense, animal motion (or 
moral action) is impossible. In short, the movements of an animal 
take place, in accordance with the structure of the animal, on the 
occasion of sense-stimuli. In the doctrine of the Practical Syllogism 
this physiological truth is put into scholastic form, and the formula 
applied more especially to the explanation of moral action. 

The latter part of de Motu An. ch. 7 (from 7or a. 36) and ch. 8 
may be read for the ‘physiology’ of the Practical Syllogism. As 
a small movement of the rudder produces a great movement at the 
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a. 33. 
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prow, so a slight physical change or movement in an internal part,’ 
caused by the heat or cold induced by a zdéos, is communicated 
through nerves and muscles, and results in the manifest movement 
of a limb: 7or b. 13 sqq. &v S€ 7O Com Sivarar Td adTd Kat peioy Kat 
édarrov yiverOur kal Ta TxXHpaTa peTaBdddewy, adgavopéevav Toy popiov dia 
Geppdrnra Kat médw ovoredAopevar Oia Wuew kul-dddAoLtouvpevav. GAoLodoe 
& ai havracia kai ai aicénoes Kai ai Evora’ ai pev yap aioOnoes edOds 
imdpxovew ddrdowwoets Twes ovoat, 7 dé havtacia Kat 4 vdnows THY TeV 
mpaypdrav éxovor Sivamww tpdmov ydp Twa TO €idos TO voovpevov Td TOD 
Oeppod 4 Wuxpod 4 nd€os 4 PoBepod roovroy ruyxaver dy oidy wep Kal TOY 
mpaypatov exactov, 610 Kai ppitrovor Kal oBovvrat vonaavres pdvov" 
Tatra O€ mdvra 7d6n Kal dAdolwoets cioiv, adAovovpevay 8 ev TO Topas Ta 
pev pei(w ra 8 eAdrr@ yiverar, dre dé puxpa petaBoA} yuvouéevy ev apxy 
peyddas Kal moAAas movet Suaopas amobev, ovK adndov* oiov Tod otakos 
dkaptaidy tu peOvorapéevov mod 1) THS mpapas yiverar peTdoTacis.. . « 
Bd ‘ A - Nn & VAs / A A , , ‘ , e 
gore O€ Ta Aumnpa Kal nOca mdvra oxeOdv pera uEEws Tivos Kal GOepydryros 
todro Oe SnAov ex Tav TaOnudtwr’ Oappyn yap Kal PdBor kai afppodioracpol 
\ C3 A \ A Ae f \ ‘ B) , A , 
kat Ta\Aa Ta T@pariKa AvTNpa Kal nO€a TA pev KaTa pdpLoy petra OepydryTos 
i) WiEews ott, Ta Sé kaW Gov Td GHpua* pyjpuat O€ Kal eAmides, otov eidwAors 
Xpopevar Tois Tovovrous, Gre prev Arrov Gre S€ paddov aitiar tov avray 
> , ed > > , EY Som A > i ‘ X \ ‘ > A ~ 
ciaiv, dar’ evAdyws 76n Snprovpyeirar Ta evTds Kal Ta TEpl Tas apyas TaY 
épyavixay popioy peraBdddovra ék memnydtov vypa Kal €€ bypov Tmemnyora 
kal padakad Kal okAnpd e& adAndwv? TovTay dé oupBavovrev Tov Tpdmov 
TovTov, Kai €rt TOU maOnTiKOU Kat ToLNTiKOY ToLA’THY exdvT@Y iow oiaVv 
mo\Xaxod eipnkapev . . . 6mdérav pndev amodtrn adtav Exdrepov TeV ev TS bya, 
2A\ \ ‘ a ‘ N , 4 a Pe « Se or) 
evOds TO pev moet TO O€ macxet, Sia ToiTo S Gwa ws cimety voet bre 
mopevréov Kal mropeverat, dv pin Te epmodifn Erepov. Ta pev yap dpyanka 
Hépn Tmapackevater emitndeias ta maby, 7 8 dpekis Ta AON, THY O dpeEw 7 
roe KA ‘ , a 4) (2 x i} ? , 
avtacia’ avrn dé yiverat 7) dia voncews 7) Ou’ aicOnoews. 


§10. airy 8é evepyet] ore de kal 7 pepixy Sdéa dre Td yAvKv" ary dé 
i) pepuxn ddéa evepyet (Ald. Schol.). So also Peters—‘ Now when you 
have on the one side the universal judgment forbidding you to taste, 
and on the other side the universal “all sweet things are pleasant” 
(780 here corresponds to yever@ar dei above: wo/e), and the particular 
judgment, “this thing before me is sweet,” and this latter judgment 
is effectively present, or, in other words, appetite for the sweet is 
there....’ Grant’s rendering, however, is grammatically preferable, 
as referring avrn to the second universal proposition (7 8), not to the 
pepixn Oda under it—‘ When therefore there is in the mind one 
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universal which forbids tasting, but another which says “ all that is 1147 a.33. 
Sweet is pleasant” (having a minor) “this thing is sweet,” and 

thus the second universal is realised ’—z. ¢. the second universal is 

applied in its minor. 


kweiv yap éxactoy Suvarar Hv popiwy] Some (e.g. Ramsauer) a. 35. 
have taken this to mean— for each of the “Parts of the Soul ’”— 
Zé. Adyos and émOvpyia—can move the man’; but I have no doubt 
that tév popiwy are the épyarKa pépy-- ‘bodily parts,’ of the passage 
quoted above from the de Motu Anim. ra pev yap épyanka pépn mapa- 
oxevacer emirndeiws Ta dn, 7) Sé dpetts ta maby, and that the Paraph. is 
right with—y & émibupia pera tis S6Ens emt ro yevordy dyer Sbvarar yap 
kweiy Exactov tev popiov, Aéyo dé ras olkeias alcOjnoas TH embvpnra, 
Spaow ei épardv eott Td NOU mpos EavTov Edket Kal yedow Td yevordy. 

Section ro, as I said, gives the proximate cause of an incontinent 
act, by exposing the sophistical use which ém@uyia makes of the 
Practical Syllogism. 

On the one side, we have the maxim of Reason—y pev kadddov 7 
kodvovoa yeverOa, and on the other side, the desire of sweet things, 
But the dxparys, unwilling to apply the maxim of Reason, and yet 
anxious not to seem to act without Reason, presents his irrational 
desire in the disguise of a rational, or true, proposition, which he 
makes the major premiss of a new Practical Syllogism, and his in- 
continent act, though really proceeding from irrational desire, seems 
to be the conclusion of this syllogism, and to be performed ‘ under 
the influence of Reason’—déore cupBaiver b7d Adyou mwas Kai ddéys 
dkparevec6ar, He incontinently tastes something sweet, and then 
pleads in justification of his act the authority of a principle 
which he can represent as a rational one; for it is certainly /rwe 
that ‘all sweet things are pleasant.’ It is not gud ¢rue that this 
principle is contrary to the other principle—that of Right Reason 
or Temperance—} xadddov 4 Kodvovca yeverOa, but gudé implying 
the desire to disobey that principle. The two general propositions 
‘Immoderate indulgence in sweet things is evil,’ and ‘ Sweet things 
are pleasant,’ are both true, and, so far, there is no contrariety 
between them ; but when the latter is put thus in its true colour, 
<I must have sweet things!’ then its contrariety to the former 
becomes evident. ‘H pepxi 8ééa— this thing is sweet,’ and the corre- 
sponding «aéékov—‘all sweet things are pleasant,’ are placed in an 
attitude of opposition to the principle of Temperance by their 
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b. 8. 
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association with desire, although 2% ¢hemselves they are not opposed 
to that principle—éore oupBaiver td Adbyou mos Kali ddEns dxparevecOat, 
ov« évavtias 5é Kab? abrny, adda Kara oupBeBnkds—} yap émOupia evaytia 
GAN ody 4 S6Ea—rG 6p66 Abyo. The dAédyos, under the influence of 
which the d«parjs is said to act incontinently, is simply his principle 
of uncontrolled émévyéa transmuted into the true proposition—‘all 
sweet things are pleasant.’ But it is not the truth of this pro- 
position that is in dispute, but its value as a principle of conduct. 
It is no justification of an incontinent act to say ‘all sweet things 
are pleasant,’ when this only means—‘I am passionately fond of 
sweet things,’ and the point at issue is—‘ Ough/ I to yield to my 
passion?’ The Ald. Schol. has a good note—ov« evavria d€ éore 
ka airs 9 Sdéa H pepixr %) Néyovea Ott Td5e yuKU €aTe TS Adby@ TS Kabbdov 
TG éyovte ovdevds yAuKéos dmoyeverOat Set’ moiay yap evavtidrynra Exovar ; 
yivovra d€ evavtia Kata ovpBeBnxds, Sidte yap cupBeBnke 7H emcOupia 
ovvedbeiy rH pepixy OdEa Kal Katavaykdoa THY yedow yevoarbat Tovde Tov 
yAukéos :—2. €. 7) pepixy Sd€a, ‘this is sweet,’ is the occaszon of con- 
trariety to the moral law, by arousing desire, which is directly 
contrary to it. Then men attempt to excuse themselves by plead- 
ing the ‘rationality of their desire’—by transmuting éméuyla into 
nav yAukv 760. ‘Die Sophistik der Begierde, von der unter §§ 10, 
11 die Rede ist (says Rassow, Yorsch. p.129, note), macht sich natiir- 
lich noch auf anderen Gebieten geltend, als dem der dkpacia, und 
sie ist um so gefahrlicher, je mehr sie das 78v in eine sittliche Form 
zu kleiden weiss. Der Feige, der sein Leben nicht preis giebt, 
weil er sich fiir seine Kinder erhalten will, der Hungernde, der 
stiehlt, indem er dem siebenten Gebote das Gebot der Selbster- 
haltung gegentiberstellt, sind derartige Sophisten.’ Cf Plut. de 
Virt. Mor. © coguorixis otv Wuxns 7 dxpacia, 


§ 11. 1a Onpia odk axpari] because dxpacia implies a struggle 
between ¢m6vpia and Adyos, and the brutes have not Adyos. They 
have no principle ‘forbidding them to taste’; they cannot even 
construct a spurious Aédyos by transmuting rourl yAvd into may yAved 
780. ‘They have nothing but the impression or idea of the parti- 
cular—oiov 6 dvos évémece T@de TH BSOp@, Sid Kai Exrore ISav Tov Bdépov 
avrdferac bru kei emece Kal dropevyes adtdy (Ald. Sch). (C7 ke ih 
8: 1224 a. 26 od ydp exe ra GdAa (Ga Adyov kal bpeéw evayriay, GAda 
TH Opeer Gy’ ev 8 dvOpare eveotw pho. 


§ 12. guovodsywv] See Grant’s note ad loc. He quotes Sext. 
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Empir. Adv. Math.vii.129, on the theory of Heraclitus, that in sleep the 1147 b. 8. 
aig@nrikoi mépor are closed, and the voids is cut off from its connexion 
with 7 mepiéxov. ‘The treatise de Somno also gives a physiological 
account of sleep and waking, in which dva@upudoets, produced by rd 
Gepysv, and rising to the sleeper’s brain, play an important part. 
The Ald. Schol., probably with a recollection of this account, 


speaks of the dvaOvyudcers of drunkenness in his note on the present 
" passage. 


§§ 13, 14.] If Ramsauer’s very plausible conjecture—sé afier b. 9. 
ravrnv b. 1o—be accepted (it is accepted by Susemihl), the words 
émei b. 9 . . . dpov b. 14 make the protasis, the apodosis beginning 
with kai goxev b, 14: if Ramsauer’s conjecture be not accepted, 
érei b. 9 . . . mpd&ewr b. ro is the protasis, and ravrmv b. 10. . 
’Epmedoxhéovs b. 12 the apodosis of one sentence; while kat dd 
b. 13... . épov b. 14 is the protasis, and kal gouev b. 14 . . . ovp- 
Baivew b. 15 the apodosis of another sentence. This is the alter- 
native accepted by Bywater. Bekker’s punctuation—a comma 
after "Eymedoxdéovs, and a full stop after épov—must, one would 
think, be due to the printer. It gives no construction. 

I understand §§ 13, 14, in their connexion with the whole 
chapter, as follows—To dxpareveo@at has been accounted for by the 
latency of the knowledge of the particular, and it has been carefully 
pointed out that, although the knowledge of the particular is latent, 
that of the universal is actively present in consciousness—éyorra pev 
dpporépas ovdey kwhver mpdrrev mapa Thy éemoTHnuny, Xpopevov pévror TH 
KaOd\ov GAG py TH KaTa pépos § 6—if a man’s knowledge of the 
particular—viz. that ‘this particular act is wrong’—be rendered 
latent by passion (see §§ 7 and 8), there will be nothing to prevent 
him performing the wrong act, for it is one’s view of a particular 
act, not one’s general maxim of conduct, which is the immediate 
antecedent or efficient cause of the performance of the particular 
act: without the dé£a atcéyrod, the act could never take place—see 
de Anima iii. 11. 434 a. 19 {bn atrn Kwei 9 Sdga (Z.e. 9 Tod Kad’ 
&xaota), ovx 1) KaOdXov, i) appa" GAN 7 péev npepodoa paddov (2.e. asa 
regulative principle, and pont d’appui), 4 8 ov. Now, 4 ddga 
aicOnrod } Kupia rv mpdéeov (2. ¢. their efficient cause or Kurtin airia), 
which is rendered latent by passion, is a ‘minor premiss’; and, 
since the knowledge involved in the minor premiss is not really 
émornpn, as is that involved in the major premiss, we can see that 
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the Socratic position is not without foundation : the passion which 
prevails in incontinence is not matched directly against real know- 
ledge (od yap ris Kupias émuornuns civar Soxovons Tapodons yiverat Td 
wd6os § 14)—real knowledge, though consciously present in the 
mind of the dxparjs, is not near enough (od mapovons) to this passion 
to be buffeted about and suppressed by it (08 adr mepieAkerar dua 76 
mdbos) : it is only the knowledge of the particular () aio@nruxy ém- 
othpn=ddéa aicyrod) which stands near enough to the passion to’ 
be affected by it, or, indeed, is of a nature to be affected by it 


_ —17.e. suppressed and rendered latent by it. But this knowledge 


of the particular (that ‘this particular thing is wrong’), as we 
said, is not really knowledge (émorjuy): so, we have explained 
axpacia (knowing the right and doing the wrong) without entirely 
discrediting the Socratic position. This is a result in perfect keep- 
ing with the principle of procedure laid down in vii. 1. 5 det de 
.. . Secxvivas paduora pev mavra Ta evSoEa wept Taira ra maby, «i Se py, Ta 
mAciora kai kupiwtara, I am accordingly unable to agree with Cook 
Wilson that an ‘obvious concession of the Socratic principle’ 
(Arist. Stud, paragr. 60) is contained in ch. 3 generally, and in 
§§ 13 and 14 in particular, which contributes to make it probable 
that the chapter is not by the same author as some of the most im- 
portant parts of /. JV. vii. I would put the case, as between 
Socrates and the writer of this chapter, thus—Socrates denied the 
existence of dxpacia, because émurrnyn cannot be conquered by md6os. 
The writer of this chapter opposes the view that dxpacia does not 
exist; but ‘concedes’ the point that true émiornun cannot be 
conquered by wa6os. He is enabled to make this ‘ concession’ by 
drawing a distinction—the dxparjs has actively present in his mind 
the true emornun, the general proposition that ‘it is wrong to yield 
to mdos,’ but this émorjyn, to quote the expression used in de An. 
lil, II. 434 a. 20, npepet paddAov, and can touch action only through 
the intermediation of the 8é£a aic@ytoti—‘ to do this particular act 
would be to yield to maOos.’ This 8a aicénrov, however, is not 
true émornpn, and its latency, caused by dos, sufficiently accounts 
for the occurrence of an act of dxpacia, without obliging us to say, 
against Socrates, that true émornyn is affected by dos. The 
clause od yap ris Kupios émortipns evar Soxovans mapovons yiverar Td 
mé6os I understand to mean that ‘the affection (rd dxpareveoOar) 
does not occur in the immediate presence of real knowledge’ 
——‘real knowledge,’ though actively present in the consciousness 
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of the dxparys, does not operate as an efficient cause (od kei de An. 1147 b. 9. 
iii, 11. 434 a, 20) of action, and so does not come into conflict with 
emOvpia. Only particulars can come to close quarters with 
particulars. Only pepixat dd€ar are kipuar rev mpdéeov, and the 
veptxy Od€a, ‘ this is wrong,’ is defeated by another pepi) &£a—that 
of émOvpia— it is pleasant.’ While I am at one with Cook Wilson 
(paragr. 66) in thinking that the context does not allow us to 
understand ris kupiws émothyns to mean the presence of both minor 
and major premisses*, I cannot accept his view that od ydp ris 
kupias émothuns eivat Soxovons mapovons «.7.A. means that ‘the 
Socratic opinion about dkpasia agrees with the theory just given, 
inasmuch as knowledge proper Aas not been allowed to the dxparns’ : 
and consequently I cannot follow him in a difficulty which he ex- 
presses a few lines below—‘ The reason (which the present passage) 
assigns for the absence of knowledge proper is “that the minor 
premiss is not so much of the nature of true knowledge as the 
major.” This must mean that the dxparns has not true émornun, 
because he has only the minor and not the major, which of course 
is in direct contradiction to the beginning of § 13 and to the rest of 
the chapter.’ 

According to the view which I have attempted to state above, it 
is not argued in § 14 ‘that the dxparjs has not true émornun,’ but 
‘that the true émornun, which he has—and has consciously—is not 
in a position to be affected by md@os, because it is universal, and so 
does not enter the arena of particular action.’ 

While the word sapovons may be thus, I think, satisfactorily 
explained, I have considerable doubt as to its genuineness. The 
homoeoteleuton Soxovens mapovons”* is suspicious, and the awkward- 
ness of having to take ré ma6os in a different sense after yiverac and 
did respectively—as ‘the affection, viz. dkpacia’ in the first case, 
and as ‘ passion’ in the second case *—seems to suggest that there 
is something wrong in the text as it stands. I offer the conjecture, 
I confess with hesitation—for what it is worth—that mapovons 
represents wept and a dittograph of the termination of doxodons, the 


1 Ramsauer understands the words to mean this. 

2 CCC and NC, however, have 77s xupiws elvar Soxovans émornuns mapovons. 

3 Ramsauer says ‘70 7400s vs. 16 intelligas 70 74s dxpactas quod fit bid 7d 
na0os vs. 17 affectum qui facit quasi impetum.’ Similarly, Stahr translates the 
first 7400s by Unenthaltsamkeit, the second by Leidenschaft. Both Grant and 
Peters manage ingeniously to render mda@os in each place by phrases con- 
taining ‘condition,’ or ‘ passion.’ 
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dittograph ovens haying (by a blunder which sometimes appears in 
MSS.) inserted itself between the meps and the yivera of an original 
meptyiverar. ‘The deliberate alteration of the resulting wepsovons into 
rapovons would then be natural, even if mapayiveras had not, before 
the insertion of the dittograph ovens, taken the place of mepryivera, 
by a blunder which often! occurs in MSS. The sentence then 
would originally stand—od yap ris kupias emurrhyns eivar Soxovons 
meptyivetat 7d mdOos, ov8 airy mepteAxerar Sia 1d maOos, adda Tis 
atcOnrixjs. Here rd d80s means ‘ passion’ in both places, and ris 
aio Onrixijs is governed, as is THs Kuplos émeaotnuns, by mepryivera=‘ gets 
the better of.’ 

The following is the Paraphrast’s explanation of §§ 13 and rq. 
It seems to me to be a very satisfactory explanation of the text as 
it stands; “Orav d€ ev 7 wader yévntar 6 dxpatns, THY eAdtT@ mpdracw, 
Ty Kuplav Tov mpdkewv, Ty Ore Tdde KaKdv,- 7) ovK exer ovdapas OvdE 
emiotartat, i) ovTas éxet Gomep of peOvovres Kal of pawwdpevor enn Twa kal 
drobei~ers héyouow" GAws Te, Gre ovde HY EAdTT@V mpdracts aiTH Kal 
abriy émuotnwouKn eat, @omep 7 Kabddov kal pei(ov, Bore Eoukev, 6 
enter Swxpdryns cupBaivew’ ov yap mapovons Ths Kvpias eivar Suxovans 
emoTnpns, iris €otiv 7 Kabddov, yiverat Td maOus* ov yap TavTNS KpaTel 7 
emOupia’ adda THs Kuplas Tov mpakeav, Aris eaTly 7 eAdTT@Y Kal 7) Tepl Ta 
KaOcxacra’ ravtny yap SiapOeiper 6 mpdatrav, Aris eat mept Tas mpaéers’ 
kal airy mepteAkerar id 76 7dO0s, odx 7 Kabddov. 

§ 13. éfjrer| ‘sought to establish’ (Peters). 

§ 14. ris aicOytiK«As| See Grant’s note: he quotes Sext. Empir. 
Adv. Math, vii. 145 on the éemornporexy aicOnors of Speusippus, 
which is described as 4 perahapBdvovea tips Kara Tov Adyov (Z.e. Tov 
emtotnpmovixdy Adyov) adn Oeias. 


CHAPTER TV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Let us now determine the sphere of incontinence, strictly so called. 

It ts plain that continence and endurance, incontinence and softness, are 
relative to pleasures and pains. 

Now the things which cause pleasure are either necessary, such as food, 


1 T have counted in Z. J. v eight cases in which wapdé and mepi are confused 
by NC; and in two out of the four places in which mapaylverat occurs 
(according to Grant’s index) in the Z, WV., wepyyivera: is the reading of a MS, 
or MSS. 
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or not necessary, but desirable in themselves, such as honour, or wealth. Those 
then who, against their own sound judgment, exceed in relation to these latter 
sources of pleasure, are not described as ‘incontinent’ simply: the term is 
indeed applied to them, but not in its strict sense, only with a qualifying 
addition— incontinent about honour or about wealth.” That ‘incontinence’ 
has different meanings as ascribed on the one hand to the man who yields 
against his judgment to the pleasure of getting honour or wealth, or of giving 
vent to his anger, and on the other hand to the man who yields against his 
Judgement to the pleasures of touch and taste, is shown by the circumstance that 
we blame it in the latter case as a form of vice, but not in the former case; and 
also by the circumstance that we call people ‘soft’ in relation to the sensations 
of touch and taste, but not in relation to honour or wealth. Our conclusion, 
then, ts that the term ‘incontinent’ 7s applied strictly, and without qualifying 
addition, to the man who errs, against his judgment and resolve, in relation 
to those pleasures (and pains) of touch and taste, in relation to which the 
incorrigible or intemperate man errs deliberately, and the temperate man 
observes moderation. Non-deliberate excess in the pursuit of such objects as 
honour and wealth ( good and desirable in themselves) is ‘ incontinence’ with a 
qualification : szmzlarly, we have to add a qualification, if we apply the term 
‘incontinent’ to one who yields to the unnatural pleasures which may be 
derived from the contraries of things good and desirable in themselves. ‘ Incon- 
tinence’ is ascribed with a qualification also to the man who cannot restrain 
his anger; without qualification only to the man who exceeds, against his 
judgment and resolve, in relation to the normal pleasures of touch and taste. 


§ 1. épegiis] See ch. 3. § 1. 1146 b. 9 cira K.r.d, 1147 b. 21. 


§2. émei] here=‘whereas’: see Cook Wilson, Arzs¢ S/ud. parag. b. 23. 
39. The apodosis begins with rots pév obv mpds radra b. 31. Cf 
Simplicius (fol. 56 b) quoted by Trend. on de Ax. ili. 3. 1—ev de 
Th AcEe (ze. de An. iii. 3. 1) mpds rov émel oivdeopov did pakpod dmo- 
dédwxev Ste kTA. . . . « Sid THY Ova paxpod drddoow tov obv mpooGels 


, 
ovvdec por, 


Ss ? > a A - 
dvaykaia] See Rep. 558 Potder odv, qv 8 eyd, iva py cKoreivas b, 24, 
cat bY , oY nt PAS 
diareyopcha, mpSrov dptowpeba tas Te dvayKaious emiOvpias Kal Tas py; . + « 
a ss , ny 2 5 a 
ovxoov ds te ovk dv oot 7 eipev drorpewat, Stxaiws dy dvayKatat KadowrTo, 
a cad G \ 2 id at 
kal doar drroredovpevar dperoiow pas; Tovtar yap duporepov epierOat 
cal ~ EA , / > ia 
jpav th pooer avaykn..... Gs yé Tis amahAdEaev Gv, «i peheT@n €K vEov, 
‘ BI > Qs > \ > = [2 € de ‘ , , i is, 
kal mpos ovdev ayabdy évotcoat Spaaty, ai dé kai tovvavtiov, macas TavTas et 
tal i a , id Le la 
pi) dvaykaious daipev civat, Gp’ ov Kadds dv héyopev 5. . « Tpoch@peba dn 
, ¢ , Pes. or te Xd ceyd Be ale > > 
Te mapddevypa éxarépor, ai eiow, iva rin@ AdBwpev aitds ,. . ap ovy ovx 
c a n , G =) \ > , . ee H) . oo» 
Tov payeiy pexpe tyetas re Kal evegias Kai aitod cirov Te Kal dyou 
, > ¥. na , 
dvayxaios dy cin; .. « ) mépa TobTwy Kai addoloy eecudrar 7) ToLovTaV 


> a“ ~ 
émOupta, Suvari d€ Kodafopevn ek véwv kal maiSevopevy ék TOY ToAOY 
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dradddrrecOat, kai BraBepa péev copate BraBepa S€ ux mpos TE ppomow 
kal TO cadpoveiv, dpa ye dpOds ovk avayKaia av Kadoiro ; 

For the Aristotelian use of dvayxaios, Rassow (Lorsch. p. 22, note 1) 
compares Z. XV. i. 9. 7. 1099 b. 27, x. 6. 2.1176 b. 2; Pol. 1333 
a2 aso dks andes. 


Z@epev|] L. LE. iii. 2, or LZ. XW. iii. 10. When we use the term 
dkparis simply by itself (déwAés) without qualifying addition, we 
signify the man who yields, after a struggle, to those bodily 
pleasures (of touch and taste), the deliberate pursuit of which con- 
stitutes dxoNac/a: but the man who pursues gain incontinently can 
be called dxparjs only with a qualifying mpécbeo1s—akparns Képdous : 
also the man who does not succeed in controlling his anger is 
dxparns with a mpdadecrs—Oupos. 

Rassow (Forsch. pp. 21, 22) has called-attention to the circum- 
stance that § 5 goes over the same ground as § 2; and Cook 
Wilson (Arést. Stud. parags. 6-9 and 37-42) resolves the whole 
chapter into duplicate passages forming different versions. His 
resolution (Table II) is as follows :-— 

A § x (Introduction common to both ween 

B, § 2 eet... . 98a = B,§ 5 émet... . imepBadrew. 

C, rots pev otv—oileis = C, $95 Ad. 208 Gixaxoy, 

D, § 3 réav de—§ 4 domas civaa = D, § 6 Sorep—oaper. 
‘Both columns,’ says Cook Wilson p. 8, ‘begin with éemet 8é, and it 
will be seen that either may be read after the first section of the 
chapter, A, with equal coherence both in syntax and subject-matter. 
Thus each of the two orders A B, C, D,, A B, C, D, yields a chapter 
on the same subject as the other, and very like it.’ I entirely agree 
with this statement of the case; I also agree with Cook Wilson’s 
conclusion (parag. 42) that there are differences in style and subject- 
matter between the two columns which ‘point in the direction of 
diversity rather than of unity in the authorship.’ The discrepancy 
also between LZ. /. iii and LZ. ZV. iii on the one side, and this ch. 
on the other, with respect to the object of cwppootvn and akodacia, 
is a point of great interest noticed by Cook Wilson (parag. 39), 
and I am inclined to think with him that it proves that this chapter 
is not by the writer either of Z. Z. iii or of 4. M. iii. 


kai Oupod] ‘The position of dxpacia 6vyod in ch. 4,’ says Cook 


Wilson (parag. 70), ‘is not without obscurity, for @vpés cannot be 
called pice: aiperdv, pice ray kahav kai dyabdy, aiperdy ka@ abréd, in the 
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same sense as the examples xépdos, rim, vien: it is not classed with 1147 b.34. 
these higher 8éa, and dxpacia in respect of it is associated with 
dkpacia in respect of them without explanation. Perhaps the over- 
sight occasioned later the introduction of a separate proof in ch. vi 
that dxpacia @vpod is not so blameworthy as dkpacia of bodily 
pleasures: and it is worth notice that § 3 (ch. 6. 1149 b. 19) adds, 
as corollary, the assertion that it is not properly (ém\és) dxpacia, 
without reference to the result of ch. iv, which may well have been 
thought insufficient.’ The suggestion here made by Cook Wilson 
seems to be supported by a passage in JZ. JZ. ii. 6. 1202 b. 3— 
referred to by Rassow (Morsch. p. 47) in his discussion of the place 
of ch. 6 in £. JV. vii (see below, note on vii. 6. 1, a. 24): %orw yap 
mept mOovas kal hitmas tas capatikas 6 dmdGs akparns—ébydrov b€ Kai 
evrevOev, Ott wept TavTa 7) akpacia’ émel yap Wexros 6 axparhs, Wexra eivat 
Set ra tzroke(yeva’ Tym pev ovdv Kal Sdéa Kal apxi) Kal xpypata Kal wep doa 
a akpareis héyovrat, ovK cial wexrd, ai 6’ HSoval ai cwparixal Werrai 
616 eikéras 6 mepi_ravras dv paddov tod Séovros, odros dkpaThs TeA€ws 
héyerat. erred) O€ eote Tv mepl Ta Ada axpaciGv heyouevav 1) wept THY 
opyy ovca akpacia Wexrordrn, mérepov Yrexrorépa early H mept THY dpyny h 
i) mept tas 7Sovds ;—then follows a passage founded on £. J. vii. 6. 


dotep GvOpwros 6 TA’ Ohpmia vikv’ éxeivw yap... dpws repos nv] b. 35. 
Bywater restores mxév from K?, in place of Bekker’s vevixnkas. 
Cambr. is, so far as I know, the only MS. which agrees with K? in 
giving uxév. I explain the passage as follows, making dvépwmos 
a predicate—‘ “ The Olympionices” in the school-example—* The 
Olympionices is a man,” will illustrate the distinction between the 
axparis ams and the dxparis kara mpdobeow. “The Olympionices,” 
though described generally as “a man,” has also, gud ‘‘ Olympio- 
nices,’ a notion of his own, which differs, slightly indeed, but yet 
differs, from the notion “man.”’ Cf Pol.iii. 2.1276 b. 21 (quoted 
by Zell) rév 8€ mrwrhpov Kaimép dvopoiay dvrwy Thy dvvapuy (6 pev yap 
ori épérns, 6 dé KuBepyyrns, 6 bé mp@peds, b 8 Any twa Exev Tovadryy 
éxovupiav) Sprov as 6 pev axpiBeoratos éxdorov hdyos iSuos €orau THs 
dperijs, spolws 8€ Kai kowds tis epappdcer maw. 7 ‘yap T@Tnpia THs vauTL- 
Aas épyov eotiv aitév mavtwv’ TovTov yap ExaoTos opéyetat TOY TA@THPOY. 
The writer means that the man who is incontinent in relation to 
certain bodily pleasures is dxparjs without qualification, and the 
man who is incontinent in relation to money is dxparjs with that 
qualification, just as dvépemos, when unqualified, stands for (@ov Aoyexdy 
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6mrév, but when qualified as 6 ra ’OAvpma viKar, stands for (gov NoytKdv 
Onrov dbdopspov. So the Paraph.— yey obv mpds ra 75a bmepBahrov 
Ta pu) dvayKaia ob héyerat amhds xopls mpooOnKns dxpatns, adda dkpars 
ddEns, i) axpatis mAovTov, ws Erepos dv exeivov TOU kupiws Kat dah@s 
akparods, dvopatdpuevos dé dxparns did Tiva mpds eketvov bpowdryta’ Kabarrep 
Suahéper 6 dvOparos 6 Ta OdUpTia veriKNKas TOU UmrOs avOpomov' Kal ‘yap 
ei kal puxpdy éore rd Sudhopov ait&y, GAN’ spas Siaeper, kal Erepds eore 
dia THY mpocOnkny. Clearly the parallel here is not an exact one: 
the Olympionices is called a man, because he has 6AokAnpas the 
nature of man, and is included within the class man: whereas the 
akpatis Képdous is not included within the class of the dkpateis dm\Gs, 
but belongs to a class which is coordinate with it. Under the 
general notion of dxparys fall (1) 6 rév copariKdy ndovav akparns=6 
amas dxparns, and (2) 6 xépSous (or rumijs) akparns: 6 dhs dkparns 
does not include 6 xépdSous dxpatns, aS 6 amas dvOperos includes 6 ra 
’OdAvpmia wey. Rather, in the expression d«parijs xépdous, the proper 
meaning of the term dxparns is metaphorically extended, as the 
proper meaning of man (=human being) is extended in the ex- 
pression ‘ wild man of the woods’ (=ape). Nor do I think that 
the parallel between the dxpatijs xara mpda6eow and the Olympionices 
would be made more strict if we accepted the incredible and plainly 
‘aetiological’ story about the Olympian victor whose proper name 
was “AvOpwmos—see Alex. Soph. Elench. 316 a. 34 domep kal 6 
"Odvpmiovikns @vopdtero ad’td todto "AvOpamos. Alex. Top. 262 b. 14 
avOporos jv yap Kal idiov dvopa todtTo Tod ’Odvpmtovixov mUKTOU Ov ev 
"HOtkots eyonudvevoev, Suidas s. v. avOpwmos.—avOpamros 76 mpoonyopikov® 
kai ”AvOpwros tiov dvopa ob ev nOtkois AptororéAns pnpovever. Eustath. 
Il. A. p. 847 Kat ’Odvpmiovikns tis Kata Kupt@vupiav ékhyOn ”AvOperos. 
Mich. Eph. on £7/. Vic. v. init. fol. 56 b  8€ mpoxepévn dpern (ae 
H Kata pépos dixaroovyn) Sixacooivyn pev héyerar kai dvopdcerar TO THs 6Ans 
Sixavoovvns dvdpare’ dvopa 8 iStov ovk ekAnpwoato, d\NX dSomep €keivos 6 
hupmiovixns ov SwKpdtys od TAdr@v ov« "Apioretdys, GAAa TH KOWG TavTov 
avOporey dvépare dvOpwros dvopaterat, oT kal 7) Mapodaa dpeTn Sikacoovvn 
kaheirat TH Koww@ THs SAns Sikacoovyns dvduare. Ald. Schol. on the 
present passage—dorep kal iy Tes vuknoas eis ta ‘OAUpma Kal Feovev 
“AvOporos, Gorep 6 deiva dxover Swxparns i WAdrav, éxelvov yap 6 Kowds 
Adyos Frat 6 KaOdhov GOpwros ifroe 7d (Gov Aoyixdv Ovyrdv puxpoy Svépepe 
Tov (diov dvduaros* avOpwmos yap Kal odros ikove’ pupa ydp Tis mpoobHKy 
motet THY Siapopdy' of peAdovtes yap Snhdcat adriv Kal Siaywptoa adrdv 
amd tod Kabddov, mpoceriBovy éru 6 avOpwmos 6 Ta OALpmia vertknKds. 
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' This story is accepted by Michelet, Williams, and Stahr. Stahr 1147.35. 
indeed adds a finishing touch to the myth which is worth recording 
(p. 240, note 2)—‘ Anthrdpos mit langem 6 heisst auf griechisch 
Mensch. Der Sieger in den olympischen Spielen hiess nun eben- 
falls Anthropos (vgl. Suidas s.v. “Avépemos), aber wahrscheinlich 
wurde sein Name mit kurzem 6 gesprochen und geschrieben.’ 
Grant’s suggestion that the historical tenses duépepey and jv gave 
rise to the fiction about a person called ’Avépemos is probably cor- 
rect; and his further remark that the past tenses ‘ must be under- 
stood to mean a reference to some previous logical discourse with 
which the school was familiar’ I accept, substituting ‘grammatical 
example’ for ‘logical discourse’: see the grammarian Apollonius, 
tept cuvtagéews, Book i. § Md—rnAlkos dvOpwmos éevixnoe ra OAVpmia. hz 
as emdeikvuper ev TH Tepl PyudTov, ai mpokeipevar odv ovvtdgers, UmooTeA- 
hopévav trav kupioy dvopatav adiapdpovs ~xovat Tas dvactpopads xwpis 
GpOpov deyopnevas' avOpwmos Spapav evince. The circumstance, 
vouched for by these passages, that avOpwros évixnoe ra "OAVpmia Was 
a grammatical example in use, seems to me entirely to dispose of 
the ”AvOpemos myth as accepted by Michelet and Stahr, and to make 
it unnecessary to have recourse to Peters’ conjecture (p. 221, note)— 
‘As we do not know the facts to which Aristotle alludes, we can 
only conjecture his meaning. It may be that the man in question 
had certain physical peculiarities, so that though he “ passed for a 
man” he was not a man quite in the common meaning of the 
name. So Locke asks (Zssay iv. 10, 13), “Is a changeling a man 
or a beast?”’ 


onpetov S€é] sc. rod duadépew riv dnd@s dxpaciay tis pera mpoobéoews 1148 a. 2. 
axpacias (Coraes). 


4 dtGs otoa H Katd TL pépos] mepl mdcas Tas Copatikds drodavoets a. 4. 
4 xara thvde } THVde THY GopaTiKiy andhavow pepikds (Coraes) ; 7.2. 
dxpacia, whether in relation to a// bodily indulgences, or to one of 
them, is blamed not merely as a fault, but as a form of vice. The 
Ald. Schol. and the Paraph. are wrong in taking ovca with xakéa, 
instead of with d«pacia as above, and in thus making the words 
before us mean that ‘ dxpaoia is blamed . . . either as reAela kakia 
(2. e, kaxia dwh&s ovdca) oF as eyyifovea 7H Kakig (2. é. kaxia kaTd Tt pépos 


ovea).” 


- § 8. mepi Gs A€youev] Those mentioned in Z. J. iii. 10 and 11. a. 5. 
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kal tv hummpav hetywv] sc. tas trepBords. Instead of under- 
standing ras tmepBodds, Ramsauer suggests the insertion of dreoty 
after rév Aummpev: ‘ideo sunt dkddacroe et dxpareis quod ipsam 
voluptatis absentiam tanquam miseriam ferre nequeunt’ is the 
reason which he gives for his suggestion ; and he refers to £. JV. 
iii, 11. 5, and to § 4 of the present chapter (80 paddov ... opddpa), 
and to vii. 14. 2 évavtias 8 ... tiv imepBodyv. Similarly, Rassow 
(Forsch. p. 78) suggests the insertion of ra pérpia before rév 
AunnpSv, comparing the cat Pevyer perpias dvmas of § 4 below. His 
words are—‘Sehr auffallig ist rév Avmypdv. Der, welcher das 
Uebermass des Schmerzes flieht, ware ein dxparys ? Unméglich kann 
dies die Ansicht des Aristoteles sein. Jeder verniinfiige Mensch 
flieht das Uebermass des Schmerzes, und nur der, welcher auch 
vor massiger Unlust zurtickschrickt, kann d«parjs genannt werden.’ 
Rassow seems to find support for his suggestion in the fact that 
Bekker’s te before 7Séov a. 7 (if genuine: Bywater omits it: it is 
not given by Lb, Mb, r, CCC, or Ald.) is wrongly placed, as the 
sentence stands: ray 7déoy and rév Avmnpdv, on account of the 
different verbs devyov and dioxwv in the two clauses, cannot, he 
thinks, be connected by re—kai: but trav te ndéav Simkev ras Umep- 
Bodds, kal TA pétpia rey AvTNpey devyov would be grammatically 
correct. 

Ramsauer’s drwtdv and Rassow’s 7a peérpia seem to me to 
originate in a misunderstanding. ‘The passage which Ramsauer 
quotes from iii. rr. 5 describes the dxédaotos, not the dxpatys: 
and the passage which they both quote from vii. 4. 4 describes the 
&kdXactos as avoiding perpias Avras. But the character described 
here (§ 3) is not the d«édacros, but the dxparys—é pi) 76 mpoapeioba 
dvdkov ... kai devyov—the man who struggles with strong desires 
(pleasures and pains), and who succumbs &é 7é émibupetv oddpa— 
because he has been overtaken by a veavixr émiOupia Kal mept ras rev 
dvaykaiov evdeias AUTH ioxupd (§ 4 below). It is not étv0dy Trav 
Aumnpay, OF ras petplas Avmas, that such a person yields to, but ray 
Aummpav tas UnepBodds. . The passage, again, which they both 
(and Bywater, Contrib. p. 55) quote from vii. 14. 2 is not, as I 
understand it, intended to describe the dxparjs, but the daidos (of 
1154 a. 16), ze. the dxédaoros, who is the subject of det-yer— 
evartias 8 ei tis dimns’ ob yap tiv trepBodyy evyer, GAN Sreos* od 
yap core th imepBorg Adan evavria GAN’ 4 7G didKovte thy bmepBokhyv— 
‘the dxédaoros pursues excessive pleasure, and avoids, not only 
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excessive pain (as the dxparjs does), but any pain, even the absurd 
pain of absent pleasure (see Z. WV. iii. x1. 5)—a pain which only 
an habitual follower of excessive pleasure, like himself, feels at all.’ 
See note on vii. 14. 2. With regard to Rassow’s remark—that 
every rational man avoids excessive pain, I would say—surely the 
€ykparns and kaprepixds deliberately endure it, and the akparns and 
pakakés try to endure it, but fail. 


Géas Kat wdxous}] Cook Wilson (paragraph 39) remarks that 
the doctrine of the present passage, according to which the dxd- 
Aaoros has to do with the pains of heat and cold, ‘disagrees as 
much with the Eudemian as the Nic. Ethics. According to Nic. 
Eth. iii. ro and 11, the cddppor and dxédracros have to do with 
pleasures and» pains, but the pains are only those of unsatisfied 
desire for pleasure. Compare Nic. Eth. iii. rr. 5, 6. 1118 b. 28- 
ILIQ a. 5. 

‘But this chapter (4 of Book vii) gives as examples of pains 
within the sphere of cappocvyn and dkodacia,.. . meiva, Siva, adéea, and 
Wixos. The last two of these are obviously excluded by the defini- 
tion of Book iii: they are not pains caused merely by the desire for 
pleasure ; it cannot be said of them ry Avmyy Toei H 7500N. 

“Two other passages in Wie. E7h. iii show how much stress the 
author laid on the exclusion of all pains originating independently 
of imagined pleasure—ch. 10. § 1.1117 b. 24-27, 2.¢. it is primarily 
of pleasure and only secondarily of pain, so far as pain may be 
“caused by pleasure”; ch. 12. §§ 1, 2. 1119 a. 21-25. If the 
account of cwPpoctm in the Eudemian Ethics (iii. 2), which answers 
to the above part of Nic. Eth. iii, showed the same deviation from 
the Nicomachean version as Book vii. ch. 4, there would be some 
ground perhaps for referring the last to the author of Eud. Eth. ii. 
But on the contrary, the Eudemian account (ii. 2) follows the Nico- 
machean (iii, ro and rr) in mentioning no other pain as object of 
coppootvy and dkohagia save that of unsatisfied desire for pleasure : 
compare Eud. Eth. 1231 a. 30-32 kat ov« eloly ovdé AéyovTae akddacTow" 
od yap tmepBdddovor 7 xalpetv paddov i} Sei ruyxdvorres Kal AvTeio Oat 
paddov 4 dei py tvyxdvovres. The pains of ddéac and Wexn are referred 
to (Eud. Eth. 1229 b. 5) in the chapter on dvdpeia, and not in any 
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connection with cappoctm and dkodacia, but associated with the - 


objects of dvdpea and Sadia.’ To the passages quoted above by 
Cook Wilson from the We. Eth. may be added Z. M. ili. 10, 11 od 
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a. 12. 
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Tept may TO Opa 7 rod dkoddorov dy, Adda epi twa pepn: by this 
limitation the pains of ddéac and Woyn are excluded. 


§ 4. padaxot] dkédacro, the reading of CCC, Ald. Sch., Heliod., 
Ald., is accepted by Coraes and Michelet : but padaxci is obviously 
right. The fact that people are popularly called (Aéyovrar) padaxot 
in relation to coparnd, and not in relation to xépSos &c. (mept 
ékeivav oddepiav), is a onpetoy in favour of the correctness of our 
view that in the coparikd we have a very definitely marked off 
and important class of objects or motives, which warrants us in 
distinguishing people who are dxpareis in relation to them as 
dkpateis GadGs, from people who are dxpareis in relation to other 
objects or motives. Cook Wilson (Arist, Studies, p. 47) remarks 
that these words kal yap padaxol déyovrar ignore the doctrine of 
ch. 7, in which padaxia is technically distinguished from dkpacia, 
as the yielding (after a struggle) to pain, from the yielding (after 
a struggle) to pleasure. And on p. 73 he writes—‘ The way 
in which padaxoi occurs 1148 a. 12 (vii. 4. 4) is remarkable: it is 
said that the pains with which the dkxparjs émA@s has to do are 
bodily, and a sign of this is that people are called padaxoi for 
yielding to them: whereas according to ch. 7 . . . padakoi is the 
proper name for such characters. This difficulty admits of explana- 
tion, ... It has been pointed out (parag. 39 @) that the third book 
of the Nic. Ethics and the Eudemian book corresponding associate 
padaxia with cowardice, and not with d«oAagia, and that there is no 
trace of the definite coordination (see ch. 7) of kaprepia and padaxia 
with cwppoctvn, dxpacia &c. The author of vii. 4. 4, though deviating 
in one respect. from Eud. Eth. ii and Nic. Eth. iii (¢.e. as to the 
painful motives which concern cadpoctyy and dxodacia), has not 
advanced to the development of the theory of padaxia found in ch. 7:1 
he merely calls attention to the fact that the ignominious term 
padakds is applied where men yield to bodily pains, to show that 
such conduct is held specially bad, and belongs therefore to dxpacia 
proper, and not to dxpacia xara mpdcbeow. I am not sure that 
it is safe to say, with Cook Wilson, that ‘the author of vii. 4. 4 
.. + has not advanced to the development of the theory of 


* «In Nic. Eth. iii, ro and 11 there is no thought of separating the desire for 
pleasure and the pain of such desire as different motives, and constitutive of 
different characters, but they are clearly aspects of one and the same thing.’ 
Cook Wilson, Arist. Stud. p. 47. 
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padaxia found in ch. 7.. We must remember that in vii. 4. 41148 a 12. 
it is only the popular deno/ation of the term padakés that the writer 

appeals to, in order to show, by a onueiov, that the sphere to which 

he has assigned the dxparis dmdas is very definitely marked off from 

other spheres of so-called dxpacia. His immediate object does not 

require him to give Azs own theory (stated in ch. 7) of the connotation 

of padakia, 


ot pev Tpoatpodvtat ot 8 oF mpoatpodvtat] The mpoaipeois of the a. 17. 
axddaoros sides with his émupia, and he is said to act mpoaipotpevos 
rather than émOvpev: whereas the dkparns acts émOvpav but not 
mpoatpovpevos—from mere desire, and not from deliberate choice— 
6 dxpatis émOupav perv mpatret, mpoarpovpevos & ov (Z; LV. iii.2..4),. We 
can understand what is meant by the mpoaipeois of the éyxparhs 
which opposes émOvyia, and prevails over it—é éyxparijs dé. 
mpoatpovpevos pev mparret, emiOvpav & ov? Kal mpoaipéoe péev émiOvuia 
évaytiovrat, K.7.A. (L. JV. iii. 2. §§ 4and 5); but what is this mpoatpeos 
of the dxéd\aoros which szdes with émOvpia? ‘The object of émOvpia 
is present pleasure as such: surely it is the function of mpoatpeots, as 
Bovieutix dpeEts rv mpos rd TéAos, to look at present pleasure, not as 
such, but in relation to a system of life? Is not the very notion 
of mpoaipeois, then, travestied in a definition like this—vii. 7. 2 6 pev 
tas UmepBodas Sioxav Tay noewv +7 Kal’ tmepBodas t 7) Sia mpoaiperw, dv 
aitas kat pndev dv erepov droBaivoy, dxéddaotos? If it is true that 7 pev 
émiOupia nd€os Kal emiAUTOV, 7 mpoatpeats & ov're umnpod ov6' Hdéos (iii. 2. 
5), how can it be zpoaipeors, as distinguished from émOvpia, in the 
dxédacros, which makes present pleasure, as such, its object? Indeed, 
except in a somewhat recondite sense (to be noticed afterwards), the 
ordinary dxéAaoros cannot be said to act mpoapovpevos, any more 
than the dkparjs. The ordinary dk«édaoros was once dxparns. Strong 
énOvpia, after a struggle, have their own way in the dkparjs. As time 
goes on the same man yields to feeble ém@vpia without a struggle, 
and is called dkdédaoros. This he does habitually—z.e. he always, 
with perfect consistency, yields to feeble ém@vaéa: without struggling, 
or thinking it wrong to yield. The consistency of his conduct, as 
compared with the inconsistency which exists between the theory 
and practice of the dxparzs, seems something rational and deliberate ; 
he may even get credit for strength of character, and hopes may be 
entertained of his reformation, if he would only listen to good 
advice. But this ‘ consistency’ of the dxédaoros is only the weakness 
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of the d«parjs in an intensified form, and become chronic. Such a 
man is after all more correctly conceived as acting ém@vpav, than as 
acting mpoapotpevos: unless it be said that, since action breeds 
belief, he eventually acquires a false Adyos, or theory of life, in virtue 
of possessing which he may be conceived as acting mpoutpovpevos— 


as deliberately choosing means to the end which that false theory of 


life holds up before him. This is the recondite sense, just now 
referred to, in which he may be said to act mpoatpotpevos—6 pev yap 
dkdd\aoTos tétyerar Mpoatpovpevos, vopilwv det Setv (this is his theory of 
life) 73 mapdy 480 Sidkew vii. 3. 2. But after all it is his long- 
indulged craving for pleasure, rather than his false theory, which 
makes him act as he does. And in the sentence just quoted note 
the contradiction in the terms—dyeta:—mpoaipotpevos. Man is an 
apy in his mpoaipeots: it is by his éme@vpiac that he is ded—dyerav. 

So much for the ordinary dxéAacros—the dxéAaoros who once was 
dkparjs. But it perhaps ought to be admitted that there are also 
born~dkéAaoroc—men in whom dédyos, or conscientia, was never 
effectively present to mar the pleasures of indulgence by its shadow ; 
who never viewed these pleasures askance, as forbidden fruit, but 
always calmly, as pleasures; and so have been able early to 
make them objects of the nice comparisons and deliberate pre- 
ferences and rejections of the connoisseur. Such men may be 
described as mpoatpovpzevor with. more correctness than the ordinary 
dké\uorot, or chronic weaklings, with whom the Seventh Book is, I 
believe, chiefly, if not exclusively, concerned. 


8.6] ‘The conjunction 60,’ says Cook Wilson (Arzsé. Studves, 
p- 73), ‘may of course be taken in its non-illative use, but even 
thus it must at least be equivalent to “and so,” and implies that 
the subject which it introduces has been in some way prepared 
for: but it is by no means prepared for, and succeeds most 
abruptly. The subject of the whole chapter is the distinction of 
the dkparjs dads from the dxparjs cata rpdobeow, which is wound 
up in § 4 by the statement that the dxparjs dm\ds has to do with 
the same pleasures and pains as the dkddacos, éykparjs, and capper, 
and that the characters so associated differ as regards mpoaipeots : 
it is clear that the special depravity of that dxéAacros who has little 
or no énévpia is put in no sort of connection with this’ I confess 
I cannot see any difficulty in taking 8 closely with the words 
ot pév mpoatpodvrat, ot 8 ob mpoucpodvrat, immediately preceding :— 
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the dxdd\aarTos is mpoatpovpevos: and this is why (8:6) we ascribe 1148 a.17. 
dkodagia rather to the man whose acts of indulgence are not 
attended at all, or not to any considerable extent, by émuuia, than 

to the man whose acts are consequent upon strong émOupia: the 

acts of the former, not being explicable by émvpia, must be due to 
mpoaipecis, Snpeiov d€é* paddov ydp might have taken the place of 

dvd padXov without changing the sense of the passage. 

It is to be observed that Cook Wilson, as quoted above, takes 
paddXov with dkéAacrov=dkohacrdérepov—he speaks of ‘the special 
depravity of that dxédacros who has little or no éméupia’ Simi- 
larly Ramsauer speaks ‘de diversis quasi gradibus rijs dxoNacias’ : 
Grant says ‘it is more intemperate to pursue luxury, &c., in cold 
blood than to do so under the influence of passion.’ Coraes 
has «at rod dxoddorov dkodaorérepov, and Peters translates—‘ And 
so a man who without desire or with only a moderate desire 
pursues excess of pleasure, and avoids even slight pains, should 
be called more profligate than one who, &c.’ This, I think, is 
wrong: the clause, as I understand it, means—‘ And this is why 
dxodagia is ascribed to the man who, without desire, pursues 
excessive pleasures, ra¢her than to the man who, &c. Degrees of 
dxohacia are not distinguished, but dkoAacia is distinguished from 
dxpacia, The rodrov dots a. 19 is the dxpaths. That this is the 
meaning of the passage is clearly shown by a comparison of it 
with what is probably its ‘ duplicate ’"—vii. 7.3 mavri D dv ddfete xeipov 
eivat, et Tis pi) emtOvpav i) Npéwa mpdtrot Te alcypov, 7) ei oPddpa emibvpar, 
kai ef py OpyrCopevos TUmTot # cd dpyrCduevos* Ti yap dv eroier ev mabe dy; 
81d 6 dxddactos Xetpwy Tod dxpatods. On the ‘duplicate’ character 
of vii. 4. 4 85... ioxupd and vii. 7.3 mavti . . . axparods, see Rassow, 
Forsch. p. 23 and Cook Wilson, Arzst. Stud. p. 71. 


§ 5.] éwel x7d.] A ‘duplicate’ of vii. 4. 2: see note on vii. 4, a. 22. 
2, 41147 b. 28. 

Bekker and Bywater make rav yap Sov gna pice aiperd a. 23, 
24 parenthetical. I prefer to make ray yap 7déov a, 23... 
mpérepov a. 25 parenthetical, thus referring the examples xprjara 
kat xépdos Kal vikn kal tinh tO Tv TO yéver Kady Kal omovdaiwoy a. 23 
(=rav dice aiperav). The ra 7@ yéver kada kal omovoaia OF Ta 
pice aiperd of this section correspond to the aipera xa@’ aird of 
§ 2: the évayria rovrov were not mentioned in § 2: they are the 
ever of chapter 5: while 74 peragi—so called, I think, simply 
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because the present list is a threefold one, whereas that in 
§ 2 was only twofold—answer to the dvayxaia or cwpatixd of § 2. 
Rassow (Zorsch. p. 79), followed by Bywater, inserts réy before 
7 a. 23, rightly, I think. 


mpos daravra 8€] Zell, Bekker and Ramsauer (Ramsauer reading 
87) begin the apodosis here. Bywater (making 6:0 doo a. 28... 
popaivey b. 2 parenthetical—and apparently following the Ald. 
Sch, in understanding the construction to be 66 éc0u pev mapa tov 
Abyov Kparodvrar ... Wéyovtar) seems to make the apodosis begin 
with poxOnpia pev ody b. 2. That this is really the apodosis is clear, 
I think, from the ‘duplicate’ passage vii. 4. 2, in which the 
apodosis begins b. 31 with robs pev ody mpos tavra (2.e. Ta aipera 


Kad avira). 


TO TOS Kal UmepBaéddew] Bekker omits cai with Kb MP; but kai 
(approved by Rassow, /orsch. p. 66) is necessary. ‘The meaning 
is péyovrat TS Tas embupeiv ToL TS brepBadddvtws emtOvpeiv. Lb, Ob, 


NC, CCC, Cambr., B™)* = give «ar, 


On the relation between § 2 and § 5 of this chapter Cook Wilson 
(Arzst. Stud. p. 6) has the following remarks—‘§ 2 divides objects 
causing pleasure into two classes ...§ 5 gives the same under 
different phraseology. .. . The examples too of the first class in § 2 
are repeated in § 5.... But § 5 adds a third class not found in § 2. 
... This amounts to a correction of § 2. In § 2 it is said of the 
aipera xa@’ abrd that they admit of excess, implying that they are 
wrong in excess. ... In § 5 the same thing is put in a clearer and 
better way: “it is not susceptibility to these, nor desire and liking 
for them which are bad, but a certain excess in them.” . .. The 
badness of dvaykaia Or coparikd when indulged in to excess is not 
stated in § 2; though half implied by the term dvayxaia, and asserted 
lower down in the same column (§ 3). In § 5 the fact is expressly 
mentioned, From these considerations it is evident that § 5 is not 
a mere recapitulation of § 2, for it contains more; that it is not 
a mere addition to § 2, for it contains the same matter as § 2: it is 
rather an entire reconstruction which makes § 2 quite unnecessary.’ 
Then on pp. 33, 34 he says— In subject-matter the second version, 
as already seen, expands the main statements of the first. The 
additions (in the second version) seem a true advance... . Of two 
versions of the same subject, the more advanced may be by the 
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same author as the other, and written when his mind has developed 1148 a. 28. 
further: but among other alternatives it is possible also that the 
advance may be the work of another and even inferior writer, 
representing merely the general progress of philosophy since the 
first author, or the advantage which the second author had in 
having the works of the first before him. The latter hypothesis 
will be the more probable, if, while the advance is such as might be 
made by an inferior thinker under the conditions aforesaid, there 
are found real traces of inferior philosophic ability in the second 
version, And the inference will be much strengthened if there is 
a considerable falling off in style....In the case of the second of 
the two versions now under discussion, though the improvement is 
such as would in all probability not be retraced by the same author 
if once made, it is not too great to be due to the less able philosopher 
reflecting on the work of the abler. And on the other hand there 
do seem to be marks of less ability ’—e. g. the writer of § 2, wishing 
to classify 7dovai and éméupia, begins with a division of objects 
causing pleasure (motodvra #Sovqv) and gives vikn, ty &c. as examples 
of these objects; the writer of § 5 begins with Sovai kai émOvpia 
and ‘involves himself in the inaccuracy ... of giving 7S¢a and ém- 
Oupnra, vikn, tun &c., as instances of ydovai and émévpia, which of 
course is avoided in § 2.’ Here I think Cook Wilson is a little 
hard on the writer of § 5. Although the writer of § 5 leads off 
with émei S€ ray 7Sovar kai emiOupiav at perv, he goes on—eivl trav To 
yévet kad@y x.t.A., which really means ‘since the odjec/s of some 
pleasures and desires are to be classed as noble and good....’ This, 
writer, equally with the writer of § 2, seems to me to have a classi- 
fication of rd mowdvra ASovny primarily in view. Although, however, 
I differ from Cook Wilson on this small point, I agree with him in 
thinking that § 2 and § 5 are probably by different authors, of 
whom the author of § 5 is probably the later. 


$id Scour... poxOypia pev ov odSepula K.1.A.] I have said that 
I think that the apodosis of the sentence émel «.7.A. a. 22 18 poxOnpia 
pev oov oddeuia rept radr éori: but the passage dd dou a. 28... b. 2 
popaivery, made parenthetical by Bywater, is not ignored by the 
writer when he comes to this apodosis: for radr’ b. 2 is not the 
&movta «al ra Towra kat ra perafd of a. 26, but only ra rowira 
(xpnuara, xépSos, vikn, tym) to which the words 66 . . . popatvew 
confine themselves. 

VOL. II. N 


1148 a, 28. 


a. 34. 
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The meaning is—‘Those who pursue ra gvcet aipera to EXCeSss 
are not poxOnpol, 7.e. dxddacror—because their objects are not 
dvaykaia, OF coparikd, but dice: alperd: and for the same reason 
(uolws § 6) they are not dkpareis drh@s—their objects are pice 
aiperd, the excessive pursuit of which is qeverév but not strictly 
exrdv, as in the excessive pursuit of 7a capard. They are, how- 
ever, called d«pareis xaé’ Spodrnra.’ Ramsauer is of opinion that the 
reason stated—ére dice réav aiperdv éxaotdéy éore dv a’rdé—is not 
sufficient to prove poxOnpia pev ody ovdeuia wept radr’ eori: it seems 
to me to be sufficient, if understood as above—‘ their objects are 
fvoe alperd, as recently distinguished from copartxa—the objects of 
poxOnpia or dkodacia, On the words with which § 6 opens, Cook 
Wilson (p. 35) says—‘In § 2 the fact of the greater guilt in true 
axpagia is clearly expressed in the sentence 7 pev yap dxpaciu éeyerat 
ovx as dpaptia pdvoy GAG Kal ws Kakia tis: the corresponding phrase 
in § 6 % yap akpacia od povoy devkrdov adda Kal Tov Yexrov eoriv is much 
weaker and gets the author into a confusion, for here he makes 
WéyeoOa the differentia of the dxparijs dmdas from the dxpatys xara 
mpdabeow, whereas above (mpds dravra 5€ kai ta to.adra Kat Ta perakv 
. «. Weyovrat) the term péyeoOa is used of the error of both’ Iam 
inclined to think that, whereas the verb éyovra, may be used 
popularly and vaguely, rév wexrav— the class of ra weerd’—is a 
technical expression, and marks that severe censure which we pass 
on trepBodal in c@parika. 


Zdrupos] The stories given by the Ald. Sch. and the Paraph. 
(different stories) are not worth transcription, There were kings of 
Bosporus of thisname. Isoc. rpamegirtxds 370 b. mentions Satyrus I, 
(B.C. 407-393) as continuing his father’s policy of favouring Athenian 
grain-shippers. See note on v. 5. 13, b. 8. 


§ 6. wepl éxactov] Restored by Ramsauer, Susemihl and Bywater 
for Bekker’s mepi éxdorov. ‘We use the term dkpacia by analogy, 
adding in each case what the dkpacia is in’—déyover rip dxpactay 
mpocemiridevres TO Ort mEpt EkacToy, | 
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CUAPLER V. 


ARGUMENT. 


There are things which are (1) naturally pleasant, either (a) generally, or 
(b) for certain kinds of animals and human beings ; and (2) things which are 
not naturally pleasant, but (a) become pleasant for constitutions depraved by 
mutilation or habit, or (b) are pleasant for constitutions originally bad. 

Lo the different sorts of ‘ pleasant things’ enumerated under (2) will cor- 
respond different dispositions, which may be distinguished as brutish (e.g. 
cannibalism), as caused by definite diseases (thus it was mental disease which 
made the man eat his fellow-servant’s liver), and as generally ‘morbid’ or due 
to perverted habit (e.g. eating earth, unnatural lust). In so far as he has, and 
gives himself up to, one of these dispositions, a man is outside the boundaries of 
what we call vice ; for vice 7s relative to normal human desires ; and in so far 
as he has one of these dispositions and keeps it under control, or ts mastered by 
zt, he is not ‘ continent’ or * incontinent’ in the strict sense of the term, but in 
a qualified sense, just as we have seen that the man who controls his anger ts 
‘continent’ in a qualified sense. We must qualify the terms vice and incontin- 
ence when we use them in relation to the ‘ pleasant things’ enumerated under 
(2), and speak of brutish or morbid vzce, brutish ov morbid zucontinence. 


Introductory Note.) This chapter goes on still further to limit the 
sphere of 9 dwAés dkpacia. If aman have unnatural desires (whether 
(1) connate, or (2) induced by (a) disease, or (4) habit), and keeps 
them in check, or yields to them, he is not éykparys or axparis dmdds, 
but so xara xpdcbceow—z. e. the unnatural desire which he checks or 
yields to must be specified (just as «épdovs &c. must be specified in 
the cases mentioned in ch. 4), for the terms éeykparjs and dxparjs, 
even in relation to coparikd, are applied strictly (dm@s) only to the 
man whose desires are natural. As Grant says—‘ In states that are 
entirely morbid, whether originally so, or from the effects of an 
ill-regulated life, the distinctions of right and wrong are no longer 
applicable.’ 


§§ 1-8.] The writing of this chapter is very careless, and has 1148 b. 15. 
given much trouble to the critics (see Rassow, Forsch. pp. 79, 80, 
and Imelmann, Oés. Crit. p. 22 note) ; but the general meaning is 
plain :—Unnatural propensities are (1) Onpiders—bestial (e.g. 
cannibalism), exhibited, for the most part, by savages. These 
Onpiddes SEers are connate, belonging to the poxOnpa pvors of the 
N 2 


1148 b.15. 
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race, or of the individual: (2) voonyardSers—morbid propensities. 
These voonparddes ers are either (a) due to supervening disease, 
bodily or mental—ai S2¢ da (omit re after dd with Kb L: see 
Rassow, Forsch. p. 67) vécous yivovrar Kai dia (insert dud with KP : 
see Rassow, /.c.) paviay éviows k.7.d.1 § 3, b. 25—cf below § 6, a. 11 
of bé 81a vdécous, ofov ras émudynTTKds, 7) pavias voonpat@des : OF (2) 
voonparoédes, in a specific sense, as being morbid constitutional states 
—Bcors pev odv pias aitia § 4, b. 31. From the voonparaders ees 
in this specific sense must be distinguished (c) or (3) ai e€ €@0vs— 
how closely, however, the two kinds are connected is shown, not 
only by the expression ai 5€ voonparades 4 €& eOovs § 3, b. 27, but 
by the difficulty of determining how far the ées adduced as 
examples (oiov rpiyav.... dppeow § 3, b. 27-29) are due to con- 
stitutionally morbid conditions, and how far they are habits the 
formation of which could have been avoided. The expression 
§ 4, b. 33 Kal dou voonparadas exovor 62 eos seems to show that 
the distinction most prominent in the writer’s mind was that 
between constitutionally morbid states, and mordzd states produced 
by bad habits. The question—how far bad habits can result in 
morbid states, where there is no constitutional bias—he does not go 
into. He merely says, with special reference to the last instance 
in his list b. 27-29, that these unnatural propensities are due 
sometimes to vars, sometimes to ¢6os—rois pév yap pice trois 8 && 
€Oovs cupBaivovow § 3, b. 29. 

The foregoing explanation of the distinctions intended in atra 
pev Onpimders b. 24—al 8€ 81a vdcous yivovra b. 25—at dé voonnarddets 
—i} e& eOovs b. 27 renders unnecessary, I think, while it practically 
gives the same sense as, Rassow’s conjecture (adopted by Susemihl) 
ai d€ voonparddes } (pice i) & eovs (Forsch. p. 80), and also 
shows that the omission of # before &€ @ovs (Kb), approved by 
Imelmann (Ods. Crit. p. 22 note), is a blunder. 


' § 4. doadras 8€ kal soo. voonnatédws Zxoucr Sv os] door is 
Bywater’s correction for the rois of the MSS. Rassow (Forsch. 
p. 80) says—‘ Gedanke und Sprache fordern gleicherweise den 
Accusativ : @aatras 5€ Kai rods voonparwdas %xovras bv 20s sc. oddeis 
dv cimevev dxpateis. Die Aussere Unwahrscheinlichkeit dieser 
Aenderung leuchtet mir ein, aber ich habe mich vergeblich 


* It may be noted that cannibalism, which seems to be the typical Onpiddys 
efis, is instanced here as due to supervening disease or madness. 
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bemiiht einen anderen Ausweg zu entdecken.’ The meaning is 1148 b.33. 
undoubtedly that expressed by Rassow’s conjectural reading. 

I had made up my mind, however, to acquiesce in rois, supposing 
that the writer intended to convey this meaning, but, instead of 
correctly employing the accusative, blunderingly wrote écatras 8¢ 
kai tois to correspond with Seog pév ody above. But now By- 
water's convincing dco removes all difficulty. 


§ 5. tov 8 exovra xpatetvy] Bywater reads rév with K> instead 1149 a, 1. 
of ré. I prefer ré, notwithstanding the rév in a. 3. 


kpateiv] We ought to have ody 4 dahi éyxpdrea answering to a. 2. 
this, as ovx 7) émAj dxpacia answers to KpareicOat, 


kaOdmep ... extéov] ‘just as we call one who stands to his a. 3. 
angry feelings in this relation (z.e. in a relation of inferiority to 
them—«pareio6a) incontinent in respect of those feelings (rod 
mdOovs 2. €. Tov Oupod dxparjs), but not incontinent without qualifica- 
tion. I thus read rod wdOous dxpary, axpary & od Aexréov with Lamb., 
Coraes, Susemihl. Coraes writes xa@dmep ... tov mdOovs dkpari, 
dxpaty & od Aexréov’ mpoaéOnka TO mpOrov aKpath mpocGeréoy eivar Kar 
érépwv Kkpwavrav, 6 yap vods Kal 7 ovvdptnots, Kabdmep Kal Tov ExovTa 
mepi rods Gupods Todroy rov tpdrov Tod Ovpod (yeTa mpoaOyKns dydovdre) 


kai ovK dkparn (dds Kal dixa mpooOjkns) dexréov. 


§ 6.] In this section é« dv%cews is opposed, as the characteristic a, 7. 
of a Onpiddys eis, to dia vdcov, which is made the characteristic of 
a voonuaradns eés. There is some confusion in the opposition. 
A Onpiddys eéis is ioe as belonging to the poxOnpa pious of a race 
or individual; but, as we have seen, a voonparadys &&s may also be 
ice, Only those voonuarddes ees can be fairly said not to be 
oe, which have been contracted solely by ¢6os (if that is possible), 
or are due to véco. émdAnmrixat or paviai—supervening disease, as 
distinguished from a morbid consiztutconal state. 

thy yahav] Cf Plut. (?) Fragm. (ed. Tauchnitz vi. 341) « eve kal a, 8. 
Gydpeior dvres Spws PoBoivrar adda drra, olov yadjv i) Gdexrpudva dn’ 
ovdeuias pavepas airias. The yadén or yady seems to have been the 
polecat, and only in later writers the domestic cat, See Leddell 
and Scott. 


voonpatdédes| The construction of course is—oi dé dia vdcous, a, 12. 
oloy ras émAnmrikds, } pavias ddAdysorot dvyres elot voonparadets. 


1149 a. 13. 


a. 23. 


a. 24. 
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§ 7. éviore pév pévov] Bywater adds pévy with Kb and Mb. 
Although éviore pdvov stands in Cambr., there are signs of cor- 
rection. 


§ 9. GANo efSos dxpacias] 7. e. answering to other objects (the 
dices aiperd of chapter 4 and the geverd of chapter 5, as dis- 
tinguished from the dvayxaia) there are states ‘specifically distinct 
from dkpacia, to which the term dkpacta is applied in an extended, 
not in its proper, sense, 


CHAPTER VL 


ARGUMENT. 


Incontinence in anger ts not so disgraceful as incontinence in desires, for 
anger indeed lends an ear to reason, but misapprehends tts instructions. Like 
a hasty servant who runs away to execute his master’s orders without waiting 
to hear them out, anger rushes off to take reprisals, of reason or imagination 
only suggest that insult or slight has been offered—the mere suggestion ts 
enough to make anger rush off with the inference that the tnsult must be forth- 
with avenged. Desire, on the other hand, rushes off to enjoy itself, if only 
reason or sense have said that something ts pleasant. Thus anger serves reason 
in a manner, while desire does not. Again, anger is more constitutional, and 
even hereditary, than bad desires are, and therefore the man who yields to tt is 
more excusable ; also, anger is open—not, like desire, an insidious principle 
plotting against the just rule of reason. Moreover, it is pain which makes 
a man vent hts anger ; but pleasure which actuates the wantonness of desire ; 
and wantonness rouses our just indignation rather than excesses of anger. 
Since, as we have seen, bodily pleasures are either normally human, or brutish, 
or morbid, it ts with the first class only that temperance and intemperance are 
concerned ; and the brutes are not to be described as either temperate or intem- 
perate—except perhaps by a metaphorical transfer of the term. 

Brutality is not such an evil as vice—for in brutality principle simply does 
not exist, has not been destroyed— but it is more formidable. 


$1. dru S€ Kal Frrov aicxpa dxpacia % Tod Oupod 4 4 Tov ém- 
Oupidy, Oewpyjowpev] Apparently 7} rod Ovpod dxpacia, as occupying 
a peculiar position among the other kinds xara perapopdy deydpevat 
(see note on vii. 4. 2. 1147 b. 34), is selected here for comparison, 
‘from a moral point of view’ (Grant ad Joc.), with dxpacia proper: 
of. especially MZ. M. ii, 6. 1202 b. 3 (quoted in note on vii. 4. 2. 
1147 b. 34), a passage which Rassow (Morsch. p. 47) accounts for 
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by the desire of the writer to give some reason for discussing the 1149 a. 24. 
special question of the superiority of dxpacia Ovpod to dxpacia amas 

—7 tév émOyuav, when already it had been established that the 

forms of dxpagia kata mpdcbcow generally (dkpacia @vpod being one 

of them) are better than dxpacia dmdds. I gather that Rassow 

regards vii. 6 as interpolated. Susemihl brackets it. 


€orke yap 6 Cupds dxovew pév tL tod Adyou, mapaxovew S€] Cf a. 25. 
Probl. KH. 3. 949 b. 13 dua ti dkpareis A€éyovrar Kara tas émbupias 
pdvor, ovans Tis dkpagias kal meplt tiv dpyny 3 i) dru axparns pev cotw 6 
mapa Tov Aeyov Tt mpatT@v, Kal dxpacia } mapa Tov Aé6yov dywyn, eici SE ai 
pev emOupias os érimay eimeiv mapa tov Adyov, ai & dpyat pera Adyou, odx 
@s Kehevoavros Tov Aéyou, GAN ws Sydoaavtos tiv mpomnAakiopsy i) THY 
airtay. In £. JV, vii. 3. 10 the dxparns proper is said to act imo 
Adyov in a sense, just as here the dxpatijs Ovpod is said dxoveww tu Tov 
Adyov. Moreover even within the limits of the present passage 
Aédyos is represented as influencing ém:évpia no less than évpds—é pev 
yap NMyos 7) 7 havtacia 1149 A. 32... awddavow 1149 b. 1—although 
the writer proceeds immediately to contradict himself by adding 
1149 b. I G08 6 pev Oupds dkodovbei TH Ady@ Tas, 7 SF emOupia ov, 
The writing is thus very careless and confused, but the sense 
intended is true. The dAdyos upon which éeméupia acts is the 
sophistry of the selfish passions in the dxparjs, or the hedonistic 
theory of the dxédaoros, whereas that which prompts @updés is ‘an 
idea of justice, however wild that idea may be’—Grant ad Joc. 
Anger and Desire, in themselves, are equally irrational ; but Anger 
coexists with a certain consciousness of what is due between man 
and man, whereas Desire thinks only of its own gratification. 
‘ Anger is a less immediately selfish passion than Desire. It is less 
debasing in the long run to the character.—Grant ad loc. Cf. 
Plato, Rep. 440, where Oupds is said to aid Adyos against émOupia. 
Resentment is roused by the thought of base and selfish acts: see 
note on iii. 8. 10, b. 23. Cfalso Butler, Sermon 8 Upon Resentment : 
‘The only way in which our Reason and Understanding can raise 
anger is by representing to our mind injustice or injury of some 
kind or other... . Since... it is necessary for the very subsistence 
of the world that injury and injustice and cruelty should be 
punished, and since compassion, which is so natural to mankind, 
would render that execution of justice exceedingly difficult and 
uneasy; indignation against vice and wickedness is... a balance 


1149 a. 25. 


D8. 


b. 16. 
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to that weakness of pity, and also to any thing else which would 
prevent the necessary methods of severity. Those who have never 
thought upon these subjects may perhaps not see the weight of 
this; but let us suppose a person guilty of murder or any other 
action of cruelty, and that mankind had naturally no indignation 
against such wickedness and the authors of it; but that every body 
was affected towards such a criminal in the same way as towards 
an innocent man: compassion amongst other things would render 
the execution of justice exceedingly painful and difficult and would 
often quite prevent it. And notwithstanding that the principle of 
Benevolence is denied by some and is really in a very low degree, 
that men are in great measure insensible to the happiness of their 
fellow creatures; yet they are not insensible to their misery, but 
are very strongly moved with it: insomuch that there plainly is 
occasion for that feeling which is raised by guilt and demerit, as a 
balance to that of compassion. Thus much may, I think, justly be 
allowed to resentment in the strictest way of moral consideration.’ 


§ 2.] puorxais| It is more excusable to follow those épéEes (dpeks 
is the generic term covering Ouuds and émOupia) which are gvorkai, 
Zé. kowal, not toe kai ewiBeror (see L.A. iii. 11. 1). And Oupés, 
that is (kat) 7 xaXerdrns (= 6 Oupds 6 Kal bmepBorrjy), is pvotkartepov 
than ai émiOupiar ai ris imepBodjs. Ovpds is, as Grant puts it, ‘more 
constitutional,’ and is even hereditary: as the Ald. Schol. says— 
dre 5€ huoixds 6 Gupds Sprov Sidte Kata yeveds emaxodovber. Of course 
the writer’s elsewhere-expressed view—that #j drhds dxpacia, though 
concerned with ai émOupia: ai tis imepBodjs, is nevertheless confined 
within the limits of man’s normal gvois, must not be regarded as in 
any way modified by the present passage. 


6 dmodoyoupevos] Cf IZ. M. ii. 6. 1202 a. 25—he was acquitted! 


§ 8. SodomAdKou yap Kumpoyevods| a lyric fragment of unknown 
authorship. The editors compare Sappho— 
mouiAdOpor’ aOdvar’ ’Adpodira 
mat Atos Soddmdoke, Niccopai oe. 
keorov tndvra] ‘the embroidered (kevreiy to stitch) girdle.’ 
“Opnpos] J7. xiv. 214-217 
j, kat dd ornbeopw édtcato Keordy ivdvra, 


motxidoy’ €vOa O€ of Oedkrnpia mdyta réruKTO 
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Mw eed 

ev? ev pev diddrns, ev & ipepos, ev 8 ddpioris 1149 b. 17. 
? 

mappaows, 4 T eee vdov mika mep ppovedvrwr. 


§ 4. 6 8 dpyy movdy mas move? AuTOUpevos, 6 8 SBpiLev pe? 4 Sovis| b. 20. 
Grant observes that ‘this argument is similar to that used Eth. iii. 
12. 2 to prove that intemperance is more voluntary than cowardice.’ 
In Rhez. ii. 2. 1378 a. 31 dpyy is defined—éorw 81 épyi) dpeéss pero. 
Adrns tyepias pawwopévns did harvopévyny ddryapiar. 


et ody ofs . .. dBpis] The reasoning here is—(z) that the b. 21. 
indulgence of an épegis which involves pain is less voluntary than 
that of one which involves pleasure, and consequently, if wrong, 
less unjust: therefore dupés is less unjust than v8pus—(2) since the 
object of anger is supposed injustice (see Z. WV. v. 8. 10 ém) hawopevy 
adikia 7) épyn eore), that which raises anger with greater justice is 
more unjust than that which raises it with less: we are more justly 
angry at U8pus, than at excesses of Ouyds which do not involve tBpus : 
therefore acts of i8pis are more unjust than excesses of Oupds. 

In short, 8pis is worse than yademdrns, because (1) xadendrns is 
painful, and dps pleasant: (2) we do not feel so indignantly angry 
at acts due to xademdrys, as at acts due to vBpus. 

It may perhaps be thought that the question is begged in the 
words ois dpyitecOa pddiota Sikatoy, radra adikdtepa, The truth 
however remains that, roughly, things are wrong or unjust in 
proportion to the indignation they rouse. ‘This is all that the 
writer means by the unfortunately worded statement that ‘they are 
unjust in proportion to the justice of the indignation.’ 


§ 6. elpntat kat’ dpxds] The distinction is made in chapter 5: b. 27. 
but if we suppose that the expression kar’ dpyds must refer to the 
beginning of the present treatise on dxpacia, we may adopt the view 
of Cook Wilson (Arist. Stud. p. 18) and others, that the reference 
is to ch. 1.§ 3: see Cook Wilson (A.S. p. 14)—‘ The phrase éorep 
kar’ dpyds does not seem to be used when the “ beginning” referred 
to is at Such a short distance (the preceding chapter) as ch. 5 would 
be in the present case: but only when it is so far off that itis better 
for the sake of clearness to take this rather than a more general form 
like Somep eipnra. This is borne out by all the passages collected 
in Bonitz’s Index ’—where, according to Cook Wilson, the intervals 
are of 83, 22, at least 15, 12, 93, and 43 pages (Bekker) respectively, 
‘the smallest interval being about 350 lines.’ Grant, however, 


1149 b. 27. 
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holds that the reference in the passage before us (vii. 6. 6) ‘ goes 
back to ch. s. § x, and gives colour to a suspicion that the book 
may have been put together out of separate pieces, and perhaps 
lectures, one of which may have commenced with the fifth chapter.’ 
So Stahr (Zth. Uebers. p. 248, note)—‘ Der Ausdruck “zu Anfang mh 
geht auf den Anfang der “heutigen” Vorlesung. Denn die 
Aristotelischen Schriften tragen durchaus den Character mitind- 
licher Vorlesungen und Vortrige.” Without expressing any 
opinion on the point of ‘the oral character’ of the Z¢hzcs, I would 
say that I have little hesitation in referring the present etpyta kar’ 
dpxds to Vii. I. 


8d Kal Ta Onpia x.t.4.] The connexion seems to be this :— 
‘avOparot are called cadpoves or dxdAaorot in respect of a relation 
subsisting between mpoaipeots and dvOpamwat Kal pvorkai, NOt voonpa- 
rodes Kat Onpidders, emOvpiac: hence ra Onpia are not described as 
cHppova or dxddaora (except sometimes metaphorically—e. ¢. when 
the members of a race distinguished by extraordinary voracity or 
lasciviousness are described as dxéAaora): for (1) their émOvpia are 
Onpwwdes, and (2) they have no mpoaipeots.’ In short, coppootvn and 
dkohaoia are ascribed to man with his normal human desires and 
rational principle, not to the irrational brutes with their brutish 
desires. 


twi| If we read ru it must go with %pe—‘ remarkable for 
wantonness, it may be, or lechery’ (Grant): but Bywater’s 
suggestion re is preferable. 


efeoryxe THs picews, domep ot povdpevor Tov GvOpérwv] Ramsauer 
is wrong, I think, when he makes tovaéta yévn trav (av the subject 
of e¢ornke, and adds—‘ Cogitatur igitur generalis quaaedam omnium 
animalium sana natura, a qua nonnulla genera (mapa gicw) de- 
generaverint. The subject of éééornxe is the same as that of éyee 
in the line above—viz. ra @npia—al/ brutes generally, and the mean- 
ing is that the normal condition of brutes resembles that of madmen 
in being without the consciousness of those limits which define the 
‘nature’ of rational beings. The term dvccws must be regarded 
as coloured by its proximity to mpoaipeow and doypdr, just as 
vorxai above is coloured by its proximity to évOpémwa, The Paraph. 
brings this out in his version—oddapas eyovas (ra Onpla) Mbyov dAra 


, a , , yaad ¢ c , a 5) r 
mavtn Ts pioews TabTHs apeotnkey domep of patvopevor tov dvOpdrav. 
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Similarly the Ald. Schol.—od rotro dyno ore Ew tis pioews Tov 1149 b. 35. 
dyov eyévorro, Kat hoyixyy vow edaBov, GAN sre ra Onpla eolkacr Trois 


> , a“ £ EZ - 
eLeotykdar Ths piceas ifroe Tuis pawopévos, 


§ 7. Ehatrov $€ Onpidrns Kaxias] Rassow (Lorsch. p. 81) reads 1150 a. 1. 
eharroy d€ Kady Onpidrys xaxias, quoting the Paraphrast in support of 
the insertion-—éia rotto cal darrov Kaxdy 4 Onpidtns tis avOpwmiyys 
kakias, ef kal poBepwrepor. 


Spovoy . . . Omptov] Rassow (Lorsch. p. 23) regards épowv a. 3. 
a. 3... apyna. 5 and mapamdjowy a. 6 . . . Onpiov a. 8 as dupli- 
cates. ‘The last passage,’ says Cook Wilson (Arzs¢. Stud. p. 16), 
‘is evidently a bungler’s work, for the comparison cupBddXew ddixiay 
mpos avOpamrov adicov is an unfortunate substitute for apuyov oup- 
BadXew mpos éxyvyov, and can hardly be by the same author.’ It 
is to be observed that the Paraphrast does not notice the clause 
mapamAnowv a. 6... Kdkov a, 7: his commentary is good—adAca 
TovTo Kal €Aatrov Kakdy 1 Onpidtns Tis avOpwmivns Kakias, et Kal oBepa- 
tepov, “H pev yap avOperim xakia 7d BédAtictov THv ev TO avOpor@ 
diaPGelper, Snrovdre Tov Adyov, 7 Sé Onpidryns ovdapas* ov yap exer Adyov' 
@omep kal Td cyyvyov Kakoy €atrov Tod é€uWvyou KaKov" TO yap KaKdy TO 
exov apxny, iris adTo Kwei, BAaBeporepov Tov pn ExovTos* TO yap dkivntoy 
Kakoy dvextétepoy Tod Kwovpevov Kakov, Kabdcov édarrov Ovvara dpav. 
dorep obv TO euuxov kakdv xeipov Tov auxov, ore exer apxnv ev a’T@ Thy 
Wuxny, ris avtd Kiel, ovT@ Kal Td AoyiKdy, Gre TOD addyou padAov apxny 
éxet, BAaBepwrepov Kai xeipov’ pvpiomddora yap av mouncerev avOpwmos KkaKds 
Ongiov. The Ald. Schol., however, comments on mapanAjouoy . . . KaKov 
in a manner which amply bears out the truth of Cook Wilson’s 
remark that ‘the comparison ovpBaddew adikiav pos avOpwmov adixov 
is an unfortunate substitute for a@pvyov ovpBaddr\cw mpos epyruyor. 
The Scholiast’s comment is to the following effect—‘ That the 
unjust man is hurtful in proportion to the degree in which he 
participates in Injustice: therefore Injustice, as the source, is worse 
than the unjust man (e yap r6 mpoceyyifov rH mupi Oeppaiverat, TOAA@ 
pa\Xov ~orat To mip Oeppdrepov). On the other hand, Injustice is 
a lifeless thing in itself, unable to hurt unless realised in the unjust 
man; and in this sense is not so bad as the unjust man.’ 
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CHAPLER ANI. 


ARGUMENT. 


The man who struggles against those pleasures and pains of touch and taste 
to which dkodracia and owppootyn are related, may exhibit ether more or less 
than the average power of coping with them. If he exhibit more than the 
average power of coping with the pleasures, we call him é&yxparns, more than 
the average power of coping with the pains, naprepids: tf he exhibit less 
than the average power of coping with the pleasures, dxparns, with the pains, 
padakés, 

On the other hand, the man who does not struggle against the ‘ necessary’ 
pleasures of touch and taste, but pursues them excessively, of deliberate choice, ts 
dxdractos—that ts ‘ incorrigible, for he is not the man to feel regret for what 
he does, and so ts incurable: opposed to him is the man who deliberately 
indulges too little in these pleasures, while the owppwv occupies the mean, 
There is also the man who shuns bodily pains, not because he is conquered in a 
strugele with them, but deliberately. He ts not exactly podraxds—for padrania 
is the non-deliberate avoidance of pains—but it ts a sort of waraxia (§ 3 wadaxias 
eldos waAdov) which he exhibits. Those who do not act from deliberate choice 
are to be distinguished as the man who ts led on by pleasure, and the man who 
shuns the pain of unsatisfied desire for pleasure. The man who does something 
wrong without the spur of any, or a strong, desire ts plainly worse than the 
man who does it under the influence of a strong desire. So the akddaoTos is 
worse than the axparns. 

The real opposite of the axparns is the éyxparns, and of the parards the 
Kaprepités. “Byxpatrea is a higher quality than naprepia, for to overcome 
(kparetv) zs better than merely to hold one’s ground (avtéxev). Under the 
head of parakia may be brought luxurious effeminacy, with its indolent valetu- 
dinarian ways. A man may be pardoned who after a struggle is overcome by 
powerfil pleasures or pains—like Philoctetes or Cercyon in the play, or like 
Xenophantus, who could not restrain his laughter: but there is no excuse for 
one who, without constitutional or morbid weakness, yields to what most people 
can resist. 

The man who is very fond of amusement zs sometimes thought of as axdda- 
atos, but he is really padakés, for amusement is relaxation from the pain of 
work, and it is this pain which the man who is very fond of amusement 
shirks. 

There are two species of dkpacita—that of the impetuous ‘melancholic’ tem- 
perament, and that of the weak character. The weak man deliberates and 
then falls away from his resolve under the influence of passion, whereas the 
impetuous man does not deliberate and is therefore carried away by passion. 


§1. SwwpicOy | SC. eivat OF yiver Out (Zell). 


€ott pev odtws éxew . . . a. 16 xelpous] Grant has a good note. 
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Here the terms ‘continent’ and ‘incontinent’ are fixed ‘ relatively 1150 a. 11. 
to what 7s, as implying more or less continence than people in 
general have. And yet there is evidently some reference beside to 
the standard of what ought to be, else it could not be said that 
people in general verge rather to the worse side. To represent 
the majority of mankind as possessing a mediocre moral character, 
neither eminently good nor bad, but inclining to weakness, was in 
accordance with the Greek point of view. Widely different from 
this was what may be called the Semitic point of view, which, 
regarding man with greater religious earnestness, attributed to him 
“desperate wickedness.” The latter feeling was not confined to 
the Jews and to the pages of the Bible, but in some degree made 
itself known to the world in the Stoical philosophy.’ 


6 Sé wept AUmas padakds 6 S€ KaptepiKds] Cook Wilson (Aris/. a. 14. 
Studies pp. 33 and 73) points out that £. J. iii, and the corres- 
ponding £. £. ii, associate padaxia with deAia, and xaprepia with 
ay6peia, and that there is no trace of the definite co-ordination found 
in vil. 7, with cappoowwn, &c. 


§§ 2, 3.] According to Rassow (Morsch. p. 23) these §§ contain a. 16. 

an unnecessary discussion of the difference between dxodacia and 
dxpagia, which repeats what has already been said in ch. 4. §$ 1-4. 
The conclusion of the passage ch. 4. §§ 1-4 8&6 paddov 1148 
a. 17... ioyvpd a. 22 presents a striking resemblance to that of 
the passage ch. 7. §§ 2, 3, mavri & dv 115048, 27... & mda dv 
a. 30, and nothing would be lost by the omission of the whole passage 
ch. 7. §§ 2, 3, the words dvrixerrat «7d. § 4, a. 32, following naturally 
after mpos ras xelpous § I, a. 16. 


§ 2. érei 8... eAdetpers] ‘Since some pleasures are necessary 
(while others are not), and the necessary pleasures are so only 
within certain limits, their excess and defect not being “ necessary” 
(z.e. being wrong)’: see Stahr—‘wir haben ferner gesehen, dass 
einige Gentisse nothwendig sind, andere dagegen es nicht sind, dass 
ferner jene ersteren es nur bis zu einem gewissen Grade sind.’ Grant 
is wrong in referring «ai péxypi rwés to ai & o¥, translating— Now, 
as some pleasures are necessary, but others are not to be called 
so, as being (ka‘) only necessary in certain degrees. The words at 
8 o# are really parenthetical. 


Mémas] Rassow (Yorsch. p. 132) conjectures gvyds, referring to a. 18. 


1150 a. 18. 


a. 19. 


a. 21. 


a. 31. 
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§ 1, where we have émOupias kai guyds, and to the verbs Saxe and 
gevyew which follow in the present §. 


& pev tas GrepBodds Sidkwv tov HSéwv +H Kab” SrepBodas + 4 Bid 
mpoaipecww] See Rassow (forsch. p. 132): ‘Sicher verderbt sind 
die Worte: xa trepBoras 4 514 mpoaipeow. Nicht bloss 7, das man 
in 7 oder e hat dndern wollen, sondern auch xaé’ tmepBodds ist 
anstdéssig. Was man erwartet, findet sich in der Handschrift M: 
kal irepBodjv Kat ba mpoatpectv, Sollte diese Lesart eine Correctur 
sein, so ist sie wenigstens wahrscheinlicher als die neueren Aen- 
derungsvorschlage.’ I think that Bywater’s suggestion—7 tmepBorat 
for 4 xa énepBodds—is good; the meaning, I take it, being that 
“he pursues excessive pleasures, because they are excessive, that is 
(#) deliberately’; but nothing would be lost to this meaning, it 
seems to me, by the simple omission-of the words 74 ka@ wmep- 
Bodas 7. 

The Paraphrast’s explanation of the text as z¢ stands (the second 
# apparently omitted) is satisfactory enough—é pev ras imepBodas 
Sidkav tay 7dovay, kai 7} Tas pioe peyddas del Cyrdv nSovds, 7 Tas doer 
perplas trepBadddvras Cyr&v, ovy EAxduevos Biaiws mas im’ air@v, GAda 
pera mpoatpécews em avtas tpéxav, ov Sv addAo te SdEav, pepe eizeiv, 7 


KépOos, GAN adras d&:’ éavrds, axdAacros, 


dvdykn yap . . . dmetopédyntos dviatos] These words seem out 
of place here, unless the suggestion thrown out by Grant be 
accepted, that they ‘lay some stress on the etymology of the word 
dkédaoros. Ramsauer places them after dkxparois § 3, a. 31. 


§ 3. TOv Bh AexO€vTwv 7d pev padakias Eidos paAdov, 6 8 dxddacros | 
These words refer to the distinction drawn in § 2 between 6 pév ras 
tmepBodas Sidkov rdv nd€wv .. . Sid mpoaipeow and 6 devyev tas cwpa- 
riKds Nimas pi OC Hrrav GAG did mpoaipeowv—z. e. the deliberate pursuit 
of bodily pleasure and the deliberate avoidance of bodily pain are 
distinguished, just as the non-deliberate yielding to pleasure is dis- 
tinguished from the non-deliberate shrinking from pain. For non- 
deliberate action, according as it refers to pleasure, or to pain, there 
are appropriate technical terms—dxpacia and padakia: but there are 
no appropriate technical terms to mark the similar distinction which 
obtains in deliberate action, and the writer is obliged to retain the 
term dxodagia for the deliberate pursuit of pleasure, and to describe 
the deliberate avoidance of pain as ‘rather a kind of padaxia’— 
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padakias €(Sos padAov,—not as padaxia simply, for that term is techni- 
cally retained for the on-deliberate avoidance of pain: see Rassow 
(Lorsch. pp. 132, 133), who explains as above, and Cook Wilson 
(Arist. Studies, paragr. 77, p. 69). 

The intervention, however, of the passage rév 8€ ju) mpoarpoupéver 
a. 25... dxparods a, 31, which relates to non-deliberate action, 
has induced many critics to suppose that rév 3} AexOévrwy must be 
the dxparys and padaxdés, and hence that 4 8 dxddacros a. a2ethe 
reading of all MSS., should be 6 & dxparjs: see Michelet ad Joc., 
who reads and defends dkparjs, and Spengel (Arzst. Stud. p. 213), 
who proposes 1é & dxpacias. The intervention of rav 8¢ pu) mpoaipou- 
péevov a. 25... Gkparods a. 31 is certainly awkward, but I do not 
think that there can be any serious objection to treating the passage 
as a parenthesis, so far as its length is concerned. Of course, if the 
passage is an interpolation, as Cook Wilson argues (Avast. Studies, 
paragr. 78, p. 70), all difficulty disappears, ray 8) AeyOevrar follow- 
ing immediately after mpoaipeow § 2,a.25. ‘In the first place,’ says 
Cook Wilson, ‘the sentence marti & dy ddéete x.t.d. (a. 27) interrupts 
in the most irrelevant manner a context which has for its object to 
explain the characters of kxaprepia and padakia, and in the second 
place it is equally difficult to keep the first part of § 3 in the text, 
because it makes the pain to which the padakés yields that of un- 
satisfied desire, which by no means suits the description of the 
padakés in §§ 5, 6, where the examples are certainly not of such 
pains. Holding the distinction drawn in § 3, 6 pev a, 25—% 6¢ 
a. 26... dore diuapepovow ardor, to be between two sorts of 
dxpacia proper (see paragr. 83)—that in which the motive is pleasure 
and that in which it is pain caused by the absence of pleasure—not 
between dxpacia and the padaxia of which instances are given below 
in § 5, Cook Wilson supposes the original locus of vii, 7. 3 rév de 
pi) mpoatpoupévav a. 25 . . . akparods a, 31 to have been somewhere 
after the passage domep 1148 b. 9. . . hapev b. 14, vii. 4. 6, which 
and vii. 7. 3 r&v dé pr mpoapoupévor a. 25 . . « dxparods a. 31 he 
presents (Tab. IX) as fragments of a duplicate of vii. 4. §§ 3, 4 7a» 
dé wept 1148 2.4 .. . doxupa a. 22, a passage—also presented by 
him as somewhat fragmentary—in which the dxparjs is said to 
yield to bodily pleasures and to avoid bodily pains. The bodily 
pains enumerated in vii. 4. 3 are, it is true, those of meiva, diva, 
ddéa, dxos, whereas those mentioned in vii. 7. 3 are only those of 
unsatisfied desire: Cook Wilson notices this discrepancy between 


1150 a. 31. 


1150 a. 31. 


a, 32. 
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vii. 7. 3 and vii. 4. 3, but does not find it serious as between dupl- 
cate versions (see Arist. Studies, paragr. 83); while between vii. 4. 6 
and vii. 7. 3 rav d€ pr) mpoatpoupévav . . . dkparods, which he presents 
as parts of the same version, there is no such discrepancy, Vil. 4. 6 
merely describing generally the objects of dxpacia as the same as 
those of dkoXacia. 

I offer no opinion as to the correctness of Cook Wilson’s view 
that the original locus of vii. 7. 3 rév 8€ pi mpoarpopevay . . . axparovs 
is after vii. 4.6. I limit myself to saying that, with Rassow (Horsch. 
p. 23), 1 think that the whole passage émef 1150 a. 16 .. . axdAaoros 
a. 32, vii. 7. §§ 2, 3 interrupts the sense, being a repetition (espe- 
cially in the latter part of § 3) of what has been said before in vii. 4. 


§§ 1-4. 


§ 4.] éyxparys is the proper opposite of déxparis, because eykparjs 
involves ré xpareiv (and axparns, rd kpareioOa) ; and Kaptepixds is the 
proper opposite of podakds, because rd xaprepeiv involves 76 avréyew 
—‘ bearing up’ against the pressure to which the padakés, or ‘ soft’ 
man, yields) There is no value in the distinction drawn here 
between the éyxparns and the xaprepuxds, on the ground of the differ- 
ence between ‘ victory’ and ‘bearing up.’ It may surely be said 
that the ¢ykcparns ‘bears up’ against pleasure, and that the xaprepixds 
is ‘victorious over’ pain; at any rate, both succeed in acting well, 
one in spite of pleasure, the other in spite of pain: the xaprepuxds is 
not fairly distinguished from the éykparjs merely by the possession 
of the negative virtue of ‘bearing up.’ If he ‘bears up,’ it is in 
order to act well. 

Cook Wilson (Arisé. Studies pp. 17, &c., and pp. 45, &c.) 
regards § 4 as part of a version parallel to § x (see Table [V)—‘In 
§ 1 the relation to one another of the dkparns, padakds, éyxparns, and 
kaprepixds is determined. ‘The first two of these yield (jrracda) to 
the bad impulse, but for the dxparjs, this is given by pleasure, for 
the padaxés by pain. The last two agree so far as both overcome 
(kpareiv) the bad impulse, and differ, like the first two, in its nature. 
Kpareiy then is common to the éykparns and xaprepikéds, yrraoOa to the 
padakés and dxparys, This is contradicted by § 4, according to 
which kpareiv belongs to the éykparjs alone, and not to the kaprepixds, 
whose action is mere avréyew : and this difference is made a reason 
for preferring the former to the latter, because xpareiv is better than 
pi ytraca. ‘Two such opposite views cannot have been intended 
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for the same context’ (p. 17). The version to which § 4 belongs 1150 a. 32. 
Cook Wilson regards as composed of §§ 2, 4, 5, 6, and holds it to 
be ‘the work of an inferior thinker who, in attempting to make 
advance on the other [7.¢. the parallel version § 1] only adds 
subtleties, partly confused, partly fallacious’ (p. 45)—7.e. he adds a 
character standing to dkodagia in the relation in which padaxia 
Stands to dxpagia, calling this new character somewhat confusedly 
cidos padaxias padXov, and yet is silent as to his reason for not com- 
pleting the symmetry by adding another character differing from 
Kaptepia aS owppootvy from eykpdreva. ‘Another unsuccessful attempt 
to refine is the substitution by the second version of dvréxew for 
kpareiv as characteristic of xaprepia: for this so far from being an 
improvement is a fallacy . . . dvréyew could only mean a balance of 
motives, when the agent is quite undecided and no action results. 
But this is not the meaning of xaprepia, nor is there any ground in 
the context for believing such a meaning here intended. And if it 
were, the division ought to have been carried further, and a corre- 
sponding character put on the side of pleasure, differing as only 
withstanding pleasure, from the éyxparjs who overcomes it. The 
author probably thinks of the xaprepixés as “ enduring ” (xaprepév), or 
“holding out (dvréyov) against” pain which cannot be annihilated 
... and in that sense cannot be overcome (xpareiv), But since this 
“ holding out” means that the man does not allow the pain to deter- 
mine his will, it is xpareiv in the fullest sense ; the other kind of 
xpareiv which he has not, is of no importance morally, because it 
is not in the sphere of his will at all. It is quite mistaken therefore 
to rank éyxparns higher than kaprepixés, on the ground that the latter 
does not “ overcome ” in the sense described’ (Arzst. Studies, p. 45). 
Ientirely agree with Cook Wilson in the criticism which he passes 
in the last sentence; but I cannot see why the writer of § 4 should 
not still be the writer of § 1. Having said petagd 8 4 rév meiorov 
éés, the writer of § 1 would very naturally go on to explain, as is 
done in § 4, which of the four—d«pacia, éykpdreva, padakia, xaprepia, 
are really dvtiKxeipevor, or vzs & vis to which. Appealing to 
etymology, and the usage of language (kaprepeiv means ayréxew— 
‘to resist pressure,’ ‘to be hard’: éyxparjs and dxparjs are both 
compounds derived from xpareiv), he shows that it is the ¢yxparys, not 
the caprepixés, who is the vs 2 vzs (dvrixevrar) of the axparns, and the 
kaprepixés, not the éykparns, of the padaxds. It so happens that his 
appeal to etymology and popular usage betrays him into the error 
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of representing the xaprepués as inferior to the éyxparjs in not 
achieving ‘victory’; but I do not see why the writer of § 1 should 
be deemed incapable of falling into this error, which, after all, does 
not come into conflict with anything stated in § 1. As I read it, 
§ 1 only says that the éeyxparns and kaprepixds are stronger (kpeirrous) 
and the dkparjs and padakés weaker (jjrrovs) than the average man, 
where pleasures and pains are concerned. 

If I have explained correctly the nature of the appeal to etymology 
made in § 4, Cook Wilson’s conjecture (Arzst. Studies, p. 70) 
dvrikerrar € TO prev akparei 6 padakds, TH bé eykparei 6 kKapTepiKds Cannot 
be accepted. 


§ 6. Spolws § yer kal mepl éykpdrevay Kat dxpaciay| kaprepia and 
padaxta are relative to 4 rav mrelorwy Eéis: so also are éeykpdreva and 
dkpacia: then follow explanatory remarks—od yap et ris «.7.A., Which 
concern both dxpacia and padakia, as is plain from the words 7dover 
yrrarat ) huTav b. 7. 


©codéxtou] Theodectes was a rhetorician and tragic poet, often 
mentioned and quoted by Aristotle—e. ¢. Rhez. ii. 23.1400 a. 27 as 
the author of a piece called the Ajax: Rhez. ii. 23.1397 b. 3 of an 
Alcmaecon: Rhet. ii. 24. 1401 a. 35 of an Orestes: Rhet. ii. 23- 
1399 a. 8 of a Socrates: Pol. i. 2.1255 a. 36 of a Helené. ~The 
Rhetoric of Theodectes (probably founded on Aristotle’s lectures) 
is alluded to in Lev. ili. g. 1410 b. 2 ai © dpyai rev mepiddav cyxedov 
év tois Oeodexteiots eEnpiOunvra. He was a native of Phaselis in 
Pamphylia, but spent most of his life at Athens, where he was the 
pupil of Isocrates and Aristotle (see Teichmiiller, Lzéerarische 
Fehden, pp. 260 and 266: he deserted Isocrates for Aristotle: 
and, in fact, seems to have put Aristotle in possession of some 
of the secrets of Isocrates’ rhetorical teaching). Aristotle evidently 
thought very highly of him. The writer of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
1421 b. 2 alludes to an Aristotelian rhetorical treatise with which 
the name of Theodectes was associated—év rais im éuod réxvas 
Ocodexrn ypapeicas. He seems to have died at Athens: see 
Plut. (?) Oratorum vitae,Tsocrates, éuabnreve 8 adrd . . . kai Qcodéerns 
6 aonitns 6 tas tpay@dias dorepov ypdwas, ob €or rd prjya emt tiv 
Kvapirw mopevopevois, kara tiv iepay dddv tiv én ’EXevoiwa, ravov Katepn- 
pewpevov, With regard to the Phzlociefes mentioned here the Ald. 
Schol. has the following :—6 Ocodé«rns Tpaytkds jv Kal mapaye: THY yelpa 


ia A , n~ 
Sednypevov tov diokrytyy id pews Kal péxps pev woAdOD Kal dvrérewe 
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mpos Tas hUmas kal ros mévous, Vorepov dé HrrnOn Kai €Bda Kédware rv 1150b. 9. 
ae a A LY OH ” ef 

eury xelpa, spasius (p. 133. 6. Heylbut) has :—ofov « ms Somep 

6 mapa TH Ocodekry Huroxryrys bd ths €xews memappevos Kpimrew Bovd6- 

pevos, Tovs mept tov Neomrddepor péxpt pev twos avéxe, vorepov 8 ovx 
Umopevav 7d péyeOos Tov adynddvav avepds yiverat. 


6 Kapxivou év rH “ANémy Kepxtwv] There were two tragic poets 
called Carcinus, one an Athenian, the other an Agrigentine. In 
Rhet. iii. 16. 1417 b. 18 ‘the Oedipus of Carcinus’ is mentioned: 
in Rhet. ii. 23.1400 b. 9, the Medea: Poet. 16.1454 b. 23, the 
Thyestes: and in Poet. 17.1455 a. 26, the Amphiaraos (?). In 
this last passage Aristotle refers to a blunder in the acting of the 
piece, which displeased the spectators very much—onpeiov dé rovrou 
d émitysaro Kapkive’ 6 yap "Apdidpaos €& icpod dvjet, 6 pi) 6pavra Tov 
Gearny edavOavev, emt bé ths oxnvans e&émece, Svoxepavdvrwy TovTo Tov 
Geary. From this passage we may infer that the play mentioned 
was acted at Athens, and that its author was the Athenian Carcinus. 
We may assume that in the other places where Carcinus is 
mentioned by Aristotle the Athenian dramatist’ is intended. With 
regard to the Alopé, the Ald. Schol. has the following :—6 Kapkwos 
Tpayikos jv 6 dé Kepxvav eixe Ovyarépa tiv Addmny, pabav Se dre euorxevOn 
7 avrov Ovydrnp ’Adérn, Npworncev adrny Tis vy 6 porxevoas, héyov" et poe 
rodro ay eimois, ov’ Shos dv Aud. tra elmovons rhs "Addmns Tov adbryy 
porxevoayta, ovk ert 6 Kepkvav trd ths AUmns Epepe (Hv, GAG kal ro Ch 
amehéyero, Cf. Nauck, Fragm. Trag. p. 619: and for a discussion 
of the myth of Kercyon and Alopé, as represented in art, see Miss 
J. E. Harrison’s Introductory Essay to Mythology and Monuments 
of Ancient Athens, pp. cv-cix. 


Zevopdvtw| Alexander is said to have had a musician of this name, b. 12. 
who may have been known to Aristotle: see Seneca, de Ira ii. 2, 
quoted by Zell—‘Alexandrum aiunt Xenophanto canente manum ad 
arma misisse.’ 


BAN el Tis] 7.¢. ov Oavpaoroy et tis icxvpSv HSovdv i) AvTaY HrTarat 
, i“ 
: GANG Oavpacroy et tis mpds As of moAAol Svvavrar avréxetv, TOUTeY 
? ties p ? 
NTTATAL. 


év tois ExuOdv Paowdedow] It is not necessary to suppose with b, 14. 
many commentators that the reference here is to the infirmity 


1 There was a comic Carcinus too: he is mentioned by Aristophanes, Vwd. 
1261, Pax 781. 
02 
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mentioned in Herod. i. 105. Nor do I find, in the detailed 
account given by Hippocrates (mepi dépov iddrav rérev 21, 22, ed. 
Littré, vol. ii. pp. 74 sqq.) of the physique of the Scythians, any- 
thing answering to the padakia of the present chapter, which is epi 
Avmas. The éela vodcos is indeed said by Hippocrates to attack the 
richer classes especially, but it has nothing in common with the 
padakia here mentioned. 


kal ds 7d Ofu mpds Td dppev Si€oryKev| The point is the natural 
inferiority of women in the power of bearing up under pain. 


§ 7. 4 yap madia «.7.A.] The adiodys—the man given up to 
amusement—is thought to be dxddacros, but is really padaxdés, for 
maid is an dveots wévwv. This relaxation from mévos the madiadys 
pursues excessively. He is therefore padaxés, or too fond of avoiding 
mévos, NOt akddacros, given up to dorm. The true use of maida is 
given in £. WV. x. 6.6 maifew 8 éras cmovddty, ar’ ’Avaxapow, dpbas 


a rt 
éxew Soxel, 


a a 

§ 8. of pév.. . ot 8€] of wév refers to doGévera, and ot dé to mporeresa. 
Cf. M.M. ii. 6. 1203 a. 30 ore 8€ Kal Tis axpacias dio etdy, i) pev 
u ee r4 Age?) , , e o. ey A 
Mporerikn Tis Kat ampovdnros Kal eLaidyns ywoué (oiov Grav Owpev Kadi 
-— > fA > , ‘ 1 A = / c A > 4 A \ i ‘ 
yuvaixa, edv0ews tt enaboper, kal ard Tod mabous Sppn eyevero mpbs TO mpakai 
wa > ° € Pes! e > iv, c A A / > a 
tt dy tcas ov Set), 1  érépa oiov doGenky tis, ) peTa TOD Aé-you ovaa Tod 
> Mes > i, A > »W 2 ‘ , > Mar 4 A > 
Gmorpénoytos. ekeivy pev ovv ovd ay Nav dderey eivae rextn’ Kal yap év 
ee, if. c 4 > ’ > cal co A ? ¢ * a Wo J 
Tois amovdaiots 7 ToavtTn eyyiverat, ev Tots Oeppois Kal evpveow' 7 Se ev 


Tois Wuxpots Kat peAayxoNskots, of Se TovovTor WeKrTol. 


évo. ydp «.t.A.] This clause is added to show the value of ré 
BovhevoacGa, which is absent in mporéreca. The implication is that 
the zporereis, as distinguished from the do@eveis, are strong enough 
to abide by the results of deliberation, if they deliberated at all, which 
they do not. 


mpoyapyahioavtes|] It seems to me that we must supply dAdovs, 
not (as Zell does) éavrovs, with mpoyapyadioavres: and understand 
the reference to be to a ‘tickling match,’ in which the aggressor 
has the advantage. The reading of Lb, Mb, CCC, B', NC, Asp., 
Hel., is spoyapyatobévres: cf. Probl. AE. 6. 965 a. 11 (quoted by 
the editors) S:a ri adrés abrév ovOeis yapyaditer; # Ste Kal bn’ &dov 
ATrov, eav mpoaloOnrat, paddoy 8, dv py dpa; do Fora yapyaduoOnoerat, 


a ‘ Xx 6, , ~ ‘ ‘0 be c Uh te Lee , 
oray pn AavGarvy TovTo TaaXwv* EoTL O€ 6 yews TapakoTN Tis Kal amdTN. 
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pedayxohtxot] See Grant’s excellent note ad loc. in which he 1150b.25. 
refers to ‘the curious disquisition on pedayyoducot and the pédawa 
xoky in Ar. Probl, xxx. 1,’ to show that ‘both passionate impetu- 
osity and cold sluggishness were considered by the ancient 
physiologist to be different manifestations of the same strange 
temperament.’ ‘. . . With the moderns, he adds, ‘the term 
“melancholy” is restricted to the cold and dejected mood; while 
the ancients much more commonly applied the term pedayxodrkds to 
denote warmth, passion, and eccentricity of genius,’ The opening 
sentence of Probl. A. 953 a. 10 presents the perayxodi«) Kpaos as 
associated with genius—.a ri mdvres doo. mepittol yeysvacw dvdpes i 
kata iiocodiay i) rohitixyy i) woinow 4 Téxvas aivovra: pedayxodtKor 
dévres; In these cases the pédawa yodn (which may be either cold or 
hot) is moderately hot. Where it is too hot, men are given up to 
their passions, and tend to madness; where it is too cold, it 
anticipates and aggravates the chilling effect of the thought of 
danger and trouble, and makes men dejected and timid, and drives 
them to suicide. In de Memor. 2. 453 a. 19 the pedayyodtcol are 
said to be easily affected by ideas, and images of the mind—rotrovus 
yap parrdopara kivei padiora: and in the treatise wepl trys Kad’ Urvoy 
partixns 2. 463 b. 16 they are said to be great dreamers—éoov 
aomep av ei AKddos 7H vats earl Kal peAayyoAKn, Tavrodards dryers 6pGo1r—, 
and to be distinct dreamers—evéudverpor, and capable of divining 
the future in their dreams—2z. 464 a. 32 of dé pedayxodexoi did 7d 
opddpa, domep BaddAovres méppabev eVaroxoi cior Kat Sia Td peraBAnTiKdr, 
Taxd TO exdpevov havrdfovra: airoi’ eomep yap Ta SidavyiSov mompata 
kal of éupaveis €xdpeva Tod dpolov déyovcr Kal Siavoodivyrat, otov "Adpodirny’ 
Kal ovr ovveipovow eis Td mpdow. ere S€ Kal did rv opodpdryra ovkK 
éxxpoverat avrav 9 Kivnos i’ érepas Kunoews :—on this passage see 
Themistius fol. 105 b. (vol. ii. p. 296, ed. Spengel) é0mep yap ra 
Hrayisov roiupara pay exovta peraBohds mpocorav kat Oupynparev 
petranraces det éxdpeva Tod dpotov Stavoodvrar Kal ovveipovorw, olov et Tis 
’Agdpodirny év tais dpxais eine kal wéxpe Téhovs tTavTHS ExeTat, ovT@ Kal of 
eupaveis exdpeva rod dpolov Siavoodvrar kai Bdérovor. In short, the 
pedayxodkol are persons of strong passions and vivid imagination, 
who allow themselves to drift down the torrent of their fancies and 
feelings:—cf. E. WM. vii. 14. 6 of b€ pedayxodixot thy gpiow Sdéovra 
del iarpetas* Kal yap 7d capa Saxvdpevoy Siaredet Sid THY Kpaow, Kal del ev 


opeéer opodpa eiciv. 


1156 b. 29. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


The axddracros, as we said, is not the man to repent of what he has done ; but 
the axparhs 7s always ready to repent. Hence it is not the axparns, as was 
suggested in 2. §§ 10, 11, but the andracros who zs incurable. °Akohacta ts like 
a chronic disease, such as dropsy or consumption; axpacia like a temporary 
seizure. In short they differ generically—dnoracia is present in its subject 
without his knowledge, but the axpatns knows that he ts axparns. 

Of the two species of axpacia, that of the impetuous character ts the better. 

The dubdracros and the axparns are then distinct characters, the former 
acting as he does from deliberate choice, the latter acting as he does against 
deliberate choice. What they do, however,is much the same: as‘ the Milesians 
are not unintelligent, but do the things that unintelligent people do, so the 
dkpaths zs not axddaoros, but does the things that the axddaaros does. But 
since the character of the axparns is such that he follows bodily pleasures 
immoderately without thinking it proper to do so, whereas the axddraaros thinks 
that it ts proper to follow them because tt is his character to follow them, our 
conclusion must be that tt ts the axpatns, and not the axddaoTos, who can 
be easily induced to ‘think differently’—the axpatns may still be reformed, 
because he still has the Principle of good conduct within him—that Principle 
which virtue (as in the odxppav) preserves intact, and vice (as in the anddaaTos) 
destroys—the good end which in conduct ts the principle, as the assumptions are 
the principles in mathematics: in mathematics tt 1s not a process of reasoning 
which leads to principles ; so, in conduct it is not reasoning of any kind, but 
virtue, natural or acquired by habit, which gives a right view of the Principle. 
The ovppwv, then, has the right view, as the axédraoros has a false view ; while 
the axparns, though constrained by passion to follow bodily pleasures tmmoder- 
ately, 75 not constrained by it to believe that tt ts proper to do so. He zis not 
wholly bad; for that which is best—Principle—is alive in him. Opposed 
to the axparns ts the éyxparns, in whom reason prevails against passion. 


§ 1.] The writer now passes naturally from of pi) gupeévovres (ch. 7. 
§ 8) to the dkdhacros—epupever yap 7H mpoapécer, 


domep éh€x0n] A reference (bracketed by Susemihl) to ch. 7. § 2. 
L150 a. 21 dvdykn yap Tovrov pr) eivar perapeAntikdy, Sor’ aviaros’ 6 yap 
GperapeAntos dviaros—a clause which (as noted ad Joc.) comes in 
awkwardly in its context. 


hwophoapev] Ch. 2. §§ 10, 11. The appropriate conception 
peTapehytixoy eivat solves the dmopia which was caused by the in- 
appropriate conception perameoOjvac dv ch, 2. §§ 10, 11. The 
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dxparns, after he has gratified the desire of the moment, ceases to 1150 b. 31. 
look back upon the gratification with the same satisfaction with 
which he regarded it before he effected it; the idea of the desire 
is now weak, and the sense of the harm done by its gratification 
proportionally strong. This means that he now ‘regrets’ that he 
has gratified the desire. But the d«ddaoros acts under the habitual 
influence of desires so comparatively feeble, that if the ideas of 
them occur to his mind at all after gratification, they must occur 
with a vividness little inferior to that which they possessed before 
gratification. If it seemed good to gratify them then, it now seems 
good to have gratified them. This means that the dkddacros does 
not feel ‘regret.’ Indulgence has become so habitual to him, that 
it is no longer, in each case, accompanied and followed by the 
consciousness of a system of life which is being sacrificed. Acts 
of indulgence are no longer regarded as involving the agent in a 
serious responsibility, but are performed as it were mechanically, 
and in unconsciousness of all but their momentary pleasure. 
Thus 7 pev xaxia AavOdve, 4 5S dxpacia ov avOaver 1150 b. 36— 
explained by the Ald. Schol. 7 pev kaxia ifroe 7 dxodacia davOdvet 
€avTny’ ov ywooker yap Ort Td potxevew Kakdy éeatt, GAN ws ayabdy adTo 


ag z > 
olera’ 7 S dxpacia ov davOdvet, {rot ovK ayvoet Gre TO potxevew Kakdv €oTL, 


§ 2.] Cook Wilson (Arist. Studies, pp. 25 and 66) regards this § 1151 a. 1. 
as interrupting the line of thought begun in § 1, and pursued in 
§ 3. Grant, on the other hand, says—‘the thread of reasoning 
goes on continuously from the end of the preceding chapter, and 
so there is nothing remarkable in the writer’s now reverting to the 
two kinds of incontinence, as if he had never digressed from 
discussing them.’ I am inclined to endorse Grant’s view, which 
seems to agree practically with that of Ramsauer—‘ Adjunguntur 
haec (a. 1-5) haud alieno quidem loco, sed tamen ita ut una ista 
sententid ab e4 disputatione quae per reliquum caput obtinetur 
devertatur. Ita vero jam agitur, ut nisi et praecesserit 1150 b. 
19-28 et eodem respiciatur verba vix intellegi possint.’ Although 
§ 2 opens rather awkwardly with airéy dé rovrey, which are not the 
éxédacros and dkparns as might perhaps be supposed, but the 
dkpareis themselves (of éxorarixoi being the mpomereis, and of ft) 
éupévovres the dobeveis of ch. 7. § 8), I cannot think that its subject 
is out of place. Section 1 has solved the old dropia of ch. 2. §§ Io, 
11 by pointing out that the dkddacros sticks to his bad principle 


1151 a. 1. 


a. 6. 


a. 8, 
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throughout—~. e. never repents of having, on any occasion, stuck to 
it, whereas the dxparjs always repents of not having stuck to his 
good principle. It is with the dxparjs as wy éupéver, then, that the 
dkddaoros as éupévoy is contrasted in § 1. But ch. 7. § 8 (with 
which ch. 8. § 1 is thus obviously connected) has just mentioned 
two varieties of the dkparjs—not only the pi éupevoy ro Adye, but 
the pz) dvapévev rdv Aéyov. What, then, more natural than that § 2 
should supplement § 1 by showing that if of pi eupevovres 7G op0@ 
Ady@ are thus better than of eupcvovres 7G wevdei Adya, still better are 
of py dvapevovtes Tov dpOdv Adyov ? 

Ramsauer notes that of éxorarixoi in ch. 8. § 2 are the mporereis, 
as distinguished from the do@eveis, whereas below in § 5 dia mos 
éexorarixds a. 20 describes the dkparys generally, whether mpomerjs or 
doGenjs. This is one of the reasons why Cook Wilson (Avast. 
Studies, p. 26) thinks that ch. 8. § 2 and ch. 8. § 5 were not 
intended for the same context: but see note on § 5. 

Grant observes that the terms ékoraows, ekornvar, and exorarikds 
are frequently used in Prod/. A, in connexion with the perayxorrkol. 
The analogy between the pedayyxodrxy xpaots and drunkenness is 
also insisted on in Prod/. A. 


3 la’ c Mow it} , 
Arravrar| sc. of wi) éupévorres. 


Spovos yap 6 axpatys «.7.A.] The Paraph. Heliod. understands 
this of 6 kara tiv doOevn axpaciay dxparns, and the Ald. Schol. has 
6 yap aoGems axparns k.r.A, This must be the writer’s meaning, but 
it is very careless to use the generic term thus. 


§ 3. GAG wy Wows] Ramsauer brackets these words, which cer- 
tainly interrupt the run of the sentence. If we retain them 
(Bywater makes them parenthetical), the sentence will mean—‘it is 
plain, then, that dxpacia is not kaxia (= dkodagia), if each be re- 
garded per se, or as what it is in itself: yet perhaps we may say 
that they are the same secundum quid; for, although dxpacia, 
viewed as what it is in itself, is mapa mpoatpeow, and dxodacia is kara 
mpoaipeow, nevertheless they are much the same in respect of their 
mpakets.” 


Anpoddkou] A native of the island of Leros near Miletus. Bergk 
(Poet. Lyr. p. 356) writes the lines thus— 
kat 7d0e Anpoddkov' MiAnovoe d€vverou pév 


ovk cioiv, Spaow 8 oid wep akiveror, 
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kal ot dkpatels Adikor pév odk eioiv, adiKrcouct 8é] Rassow 1151 a. 10. 

(Forsch. p. 133) shows that kai stands for o’rw xaé, and that 
Bekker’s full stop after dféveroe a. 10 should be replaced by a 
comma. Susemihl and Bywater follow him in this punctuation. 
Bywater introduces ddujoovo., the reading of Kb, CCC, and 
Cambr. I prefer the ddiodo. of other authorities, so far as the 
sense is concerned ; and suspect that the preceding eiciv may have 
given rise to the form ddihoover, 


§ 4. pr Sid 75 wemetoAar] See note on vii. 2,10. 1146a.31. 2 11. 


6 8€ mémevotar Bd 7S Tovodtos etvar ofos Bidkew aitds| The a. 13. 
‘conviction’ or ‘theory’ of the dxéAacros is plainly said here to be 
the result of moral depravity: see note on vii. 4. 4. 1148 a. 17. 
To be ‘convinced’ as the dxédacros is convinced, implies the loss 
of moral character, which is irreparable: moral character is not 
produced, like the conclusion of a syllogism, by a process of 
reasoning (6 Adyes a. 17), nor can it be reinstated by such a 
process; it is rather a Life (analogous to the life or nature of a 
plant or animal), inherited in germ by the individual (vow) dpern 
a. 18), and largely developed by him (eer) a. 19) in cor- 
respondence with the conditions of his special environment. If 
this life be once lost by the individual, it is lost irreparably. But 
the dxparns has not yet suffered this irreparable loss: he still thinks 
that his acts (which, as acts, are much the same as those of the 
axé\aotos) are wrong: he still has the principle of moral life in him 
(dpxn, 7d of évexa a. 16)—the conception of conduct, and is eiperd- 
mewotos (a. 14), 2.é. amenable to moral influences—can still be 
touched by reproof and example, and still has some regard for 
other people, and for his own better self. It is true that he has 
no need to ‘change his conviction,’ for it is already correct: 
he must change his ac/s; and it is the possibility of his doing 
this which is conveyed by the term edperdmecoros—used here, I 
think, not because it is the most appropriate term, from the 
writer’s own point of view, to express the conversion, or reforma- 
tion, of the dkparjs, but because perameeOqvac occurs in the puzzle, 
left unsolved in chapter 2. §§ 10, 11, and disposed of here by means 
of considerations which make it possible for the writer now to guo/e 
the term, without being misunderstood :—‘if,’ he in effect says, 
‘we may use the misleading term ctperdmeoros, it is the dkparns, 
not, as our opponents argue, the dxéAacros, who is edperdmetotos. 


1151 a. 16. 
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Somep év tois palhpatixots at broOécers] imobéces in the sense of 
the Ogee, or peculiar dpyai, of mathematics which are dpicpoi, is 
not in accordance with strict Aristotelian usage. According to the 
doctrine of the Ax. Post. the 6éces, or immediate principles, of a 
particular science (as distinguished from the é&epara or immediate 
principles necessary to all sciences) are either imoOéoes OF dpiopot. 
*yrobécers are béceis which assert existence or non-existence, while 
dpiopot are 6éces which state formal essence. Mathematical science 
has, as its peculiar dpyai, @éces of the latter kind, z.¢. déceas 
which are of imoOéces, but dpicpoi. See An. Post. i. 2.72 a. 14 
’"Auéoou 8 apxyns avAdoyotiKns Oeow pev Aéywo Hv pty eote SeiEa, pod 
dvdykn éxew Tov pabnadpevor tu tv & avayKn Exe Tov drioiy pabnodpevoy, 
G&lopa’ gore yap éma rovaita’ rovro yap padior emt rots Towvros €id- 
Oapev dvopa Eye. Odcews 8 7 pev érorepovoiy Tay popiwv THs aro- 
hdvoews AapBdvovaea, oiov Aéyw TO Eival Te i} TO pup etval TL, bMdOcots, 7 8 
dvev- tovrov dpiopds. “O yap dptopos Oéois pév éore’ riberar yap 6 
apiOpntixds povdda 7d adiaipetov civae kata 7d Troody' bmd0ecrs 8 ovk 
got’ 7d yap Ti €ore povas Kal Td eivat povdda od radtév. See also An. 
Post. ii. 7.92 b. 15 ri pev yap onuaiver Td tpiywvoy €daBev 6 yewpérpns* 
ért 8° €ote Setkyvor—on which Themistius has (fol. ro a. vol. i. p. 
77, ed. Spengel) AauwBavovres ti gnpaiver 7d Tplywvoy Gru TeprexecOat 
bd tpiav edvOe@v, oTw Seikviovow Sti eoTL, TUYLGTaYTES avTd &K TpLaV 
evdedav: see also An. Post. i. 10. 76 b. 35 ot pev obv Spor ovk eioiv 
bmobdcers’ ovdey yap elvar i) pr) eivar éyovra ... Tovs & spovs pdvov 
EvviecOat Sei. todto S odx wmdGects, ci py Kal TO akovew tmdGeciv Tis 
dicey etvar. Accordingly, in the passage before us (Z. WV. vii. 8. 
4), if the épscpot ofsmathematics are meant, the employment of the 
term tmobéces to convey the meaning is against strict Aristotelian 
usage. 

Grant observes that the term imdéeous is used in precisely the 
same way in the £. Z. as here—viz. LE. £. ii. 10. 1224 a. 8 mept per 
tov téhovs ovGels Bovdeverat, GAAA Toit’ early apxi) Kai imdOecrs, omep 
ev tais Oewpntixais emornpas bnobeces (cipnra é mepl adrdv év peév 
rois ev apxn Bpaxéws, ev S€ Trois avadvutixois Ov axpBetas), and FL. £. ii. 
11, 1227 b. 28 @omep yap tais Gewpyrtixais ai brodéces dpxat, ore Kat 
Tais mountikais TO TéEAOs apxn Kal IrdOects. Now, these passages both 
agree with that before us (Z. JV. vii. 8. 4) in adducing the trodéces 
of mathematics to illustrate the rédos, or 08 fvexa, of mpaéts, for 
which fovAevors finds means, Remembering that it is with 
mathematical analysis that BovAevors is compared in Z. MV. iii. 3. 11, 
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12 (where see notes), we may ask the question—Is it probable that 1151 a. 16. 
the writer employs imobéces here (ZN. vii. 8. 4) for épicpot, or the 

dpxai of the synthetic process in mathematics, and consequently 

violates strict Aristotelian usage? May he not be employing the 

term quite accurately, to denote the assumption of the thing to be 

proved, from which an analytical proof in mathematics starts? 

I am inclined to think that he probably employs the term tmo- 

6éces in this sense. Of course the general statement which im- 
mediately follows—oire 61) éxet 5 Adyos didackadixds Toy &pxov—may 

be thought to point the other way. 


Tod Sp0oSofetv] governed by didackadvey understood. A man’s a, 19. 
‘end’ is given by his character ; his ‘end’ is the assertion through-* 
out life of a character, just as the ‘end’ of an animal or plant is 
the assertion and maintenance of its particular organism. Cf 
E. NV. iii. 5. 17 Groidés of? exaords éort, rowito Kal 7rd téAos alverar 
avT@®: or as the same truth is stated, more generally, by Spinoza 
(£%,. iii. 6 and 7), ‘Unaquaeque res, quantum in se est, in suo esse 
perseverare conatur. . .. Conatus, quo unaquaeque res in suo 
esse perseverare conatur, nihil est praeter ipsius rei actualem essen- 
tiam.’ It goes without saying, in short, that the good man’s ‘ end’ 
or ‘ principle’ is good, and the bad man’s bad. Cf. £. WV. vi. 12. 10 
of yap ocvddAoyiopol Tay mpakrGy apyny Exovrés ciow, ererdyn Towvde TO 
rédos Kal rd dpioroy, Sridhmore bv (for yap Adyou xdpw 1d Tuxév)* TodTO 
& ef py TO ayadG, ov haiverar’ Siaorpéper yap 7 poxOnpia kat Siayeddeo Oat 
moet mrepi ras mpaxrixas dpyds: and L JV. vi. 5. 6 ai pév yap apxai rav 
mpakrév Td ob evexa Ta Tpakta’ TH SE SePOappéva bv HSoviy 7 Avmnv edOus 
ov paiverar apyn, ode Seiv rovrov evexev ovb€ bia TDP aipeicOar mavra Kat 
mpdrrew* eats yap 1) Kkaxia pOaptixy dpxjs. On gvouxn and eGo (or 
kupia) dpern, see L. LV. vi. 13. 2. 6. 

Plutarch (de Virt, Mor. ch. 6) illustrates the difference between 
the dxdAavros and the dxparns from the poets— 


4 te 
*AxoAdoTav pev aide povai 
2 <3! D 5 
ris 5€ xdpis, ri d€ reprvdv avev xpvojs ’Apodirys ; 
reOvainv Gre por pykére Tadra pédet, 
.¢ ‘ 
kal €repos 


o a a > t , 
ro hayeiv, To meiv, TO Ths “Appodirns Tuyxavew, 
ra & dda mpooOjkas amavr’ eyo Kaho. . « 
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a , e 
1151 a.19. pyoiv' ai dé tis dxpacias Erepar kal Siahepovoa 
yropnv exovra p? 9 pvows Bidcerar, 
kal 
” ww 
U 


au al, 


drav tis edn Tayabdv, xpyrar S€ py. 


TO 69 Oeiov dvOpemo.s Kakdv, 


kat 
Zdker pe yap dn Oupds, ov8 er’ avréxet, 


a ¢ yi > , , A 
Ouvades @S aykKloT pov aykupas TUA® 


x p a é 
Owades &ykuctpov ov avdos héyov Td pH KdToxov Tod oytopod pnde 
> f > A , ~ 2 ‘\ / a7 ‘ if > 
dpapés, G\AG pavernte tis Woyhs, Kal padakia mpoiguevoy THY KploLY. Ov 

a tal of 
méppw dé Tis eikdvos TavTns Kaketva eipnTat® 
Can er > ‘ Led > U , 
= vats &¢ Tis ek prey ys avnptnrat Bpdxots, 


~ » > con ) > ° ‘ , 
VEL 6 oupgos, npLv r) OU Kpartet Ta TEeLopaTa, 


melopara yap Eyer Tas avTexovoas Kpioets mpds TO aioxpdy .. . TH yap 
5) , . 
dvre WANTIsTLOS pey emt Tas pSovds 6 dkdducTos. Toppoorvy he illus- 


trates thus (de Virt. Mor. ch. 7)— 


on arg ie at? . ? r € we ve 
) TOT ETELT GAVELOS MEV €mavoato, 1 € yaAnvn 


a” iy , \ o , 
emdeTo ynvepin, Kolwioce Se KUpata Saiper, 
. maoay 6ppny evaywyov ovcar, 


a a an ¢ of , 
aOndov int@ mOdov ws dpa TpExew. 


a.20. § 5. éxotatixds| Cook Wilson (Arzs¢. Studies, p. 26) thinks that 
§ 5 and § 2 ‘were not intended for the same context.’ In § 2 ‘the 
terms ékorarixoi and pi eppévovres x.r.A. are Opposed, as denoting 
different species of the same genus ’—z. ¢. mpomérera and dodévea, the 
two species of dkpacia: but in § 5 ‘the passages 1151 a. 26 6 éupe- 
veTuKds Kal ovK éxorariKds Sid ye Td 7aGos Of the éyxparns, and 1151 a. 20 
éort 5€ tis Oia mdOos exorarikds mapa Tov 6pOdv Adyov shew ... that the 
terms éxorarccoi and pr éupeverixoi | =oi tov Adyov Exovtes pul) eupevortes 
dé] are identical, and not opposed to one another.’ In § 5 each 
term ‘is used to characterise all dxpacia, and not a species of it, 

The circumstance that § 2 and § 5 differ in their use of the term 
exorarixds (ui) eupevercxds does not occur in § 2) is noticed by Ram- 
sauer also (see above note on § 2.1151 a. 1), but he does not draw 
Cook Wilson’s inference from the circumstance. I think that the 
significance of the circumstance may be easily exaggerated. The use 
of éxorarixds in the generic sense, as in § 5, is of course the regular 
use of the term in this book: but I confess that I do not find much 
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difficulty in allowing the writer of § 5 to use of éxorarixol in § 2 for 1151 a. 20. 
ot pi) dvapevovres Tov Néyor, aS Opposed to ot Tov Adyov ZxovTes pev, py 
€ppevortes O€, Associations derived from ékoraots and éxorivac natu- 

rally place the ékorarucds, as dddyioros, in opposition to 6 roy Adyov 

€xov: and I do not see why even the writer of § 5 should not be 

allowed to yield to these associations for a moment in § 2. 

Cook Wilson is of opinion that § 4 émei a. 11... ray dpxny 
a. 19 and § 5 cadpoy a. 19... pavdn a. 28 are parallel versions 
(Arest. Studies, pp. 35 sqq., Table vi), § 4 being the later, and 
by an inferior thinker :—‘at least there are confusions in it from 
which § 5 is free’ (p. 36), viz. in § 4 ‘the sentence ékeivos ... 
aoe implies that the dkparns has dpern’: the attribution of ép00- 
Sofetv wept thy dpxiy to pvorky dpery ‘is quite against the tenor of 
the doctrine about duocky dpern which is given in Zh. vi. 13. There 
it is distinctly said that @vock dpern does not belong to the Sofac- 
tuxdv but to the 7@xdv in the soul’ (vi. 13. 2): lastly ‘the substitu- 
tion of the more determinate edperdmeioros (§ 4) for BeAtiov (§ 5) 
disturbs the text awkwardly.’ I cannot see that it is implied in § 4 
that ‘the dxparns has dpery.’ What the writer says is that dpern (sc. 
in the cappev, mentioned at the end of the §—in a sentence with 
which Cook Wilson begins the parallel version contained in § 5) 
ao er tiv dpxnv, and what he implies is that the dxparns has not yet 
lost the apxy which dpern (in the cdppov) keeps permanently safe. 
As for the attribution of 1d dpOod0geiv mepi tiv dpxnv to dark dperh 
being against the tenor of vi. 13, because guoky dpery is said (vi. 
13. 2) to belong to the 76:xév and not to the dofacricéy—is not vi. 
12.6 4 pev yap dpeth (sc. 7 éOsory) Tov oKxoTrdy moet dpOdv equally 
against the tenor of vi. 13, 2? Both kinds of dpern belong to the 
7é«xév. An intellectual function is ascribed in vi. 12. 6 to 7 €6tor7 
dpern—inaccurately, no doubt, if we insist on the point that it 
belongs to the 76:xéy pépos: what, then, is there to prevent the 
writer of vii. 8. 4—inaccurately, but not against the lead given in vi 
—ascribing an intellectual function to gvoce) dperh—especially, I 
would add, in a clause in which the two kinds of dper# are mentioned 
so closely together, in one breath, as it were—dAn’ dpery } Guoexy 7 
eGiorn ? 

With regard to the use of the term edperdmeioros in § 4 see note 
on that §, a. 13. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


To revert to a former dificulty-Is it any view and choice, or the right view 
and choice, that the éyxpatns abides by ? 

Is it any view and choice, or the false view, and wrong choice, that the 
axparns fails to abide by ? 

Our answer must surely be, that per accidens it may be any view or choice, 
but essentially 2 ds the true view and the right choice that the one abides by, 
and the other fatls to abide by. 

There are certain people—described generally as ‘people with strong views’ 
—who hold very firmly to their own opinions, and are very hard to convince of 
error. Their quality resembles éyxparea, but is spurious ; for the é-yapaTys, 
while maintaining an unchanging attitude towards passion, ts ready to yield, 
uf need be, to the persuasion of reason ; whereas these ‘ people with strong views” 
are not actuated by reason but by desire—they are ignorant clownish people 
‘with views of their own, who are actuated by the pleasure of not being beaten 
by those who try to persuade them—they are unhappy tf they have not their own 
way, like a democratic assembly. They thus resemble the axparns rather than 
the éyxpatis. 

There are others, again, who do not abide by thetr resolves and yet are not 
axpareis : e.g. the Neoptolemus of Sophocles did not abide by his resolve to tell a 
lie: tt was pleasure which made him abandon his resolve—but noble pleasure 
—the pleasure of telling the truth. It is only where the pleasure which de- 
termines action zs bad that we speak of axodacia and axpacia, 

Just as ouppoatvyn seems to have only one contrary—akoraota, because the 
man who avoids pleasure from deliberate resolve ts seldom met with ; so éyxparea 
seems to have only one contrary—axpacta, because we seldom see a man whose 
resolve to seek the due amount of pleasure is overpowered by a disinclination 
towards pleasure. Such a man, however, when he occurs, is to be accounted 
bad, 

We speak, in a loose way, of ‘ the Continence (&yxpareia) of the temperate man 
(70d oc&ppovos)’ ; but we must always remember that, although both éyxparhs 
and owppov are men who donot transgress the law of reason under the influence 
of bodily pleasures, yet they differ in this most important respect, that the 
eéyxparhs has bad desires, and the odppwv has not: the ovppov does not feel 
those things to be pleasant which transgress the law of reason ; the éyxparns feels 
pleasure in them, but does not let them lead him away. 

So also the axparns and the anddacros resemble, and differ from, each other. 
They both follow bodily pleasures, but the anddacros thinks, while the axparhs 
does not think, that it is proper to do so. 


§1.] érowodv, z.¢. good or bad, as the Ald. Schol. explains. 
Fritzsche and Michelet (but mo¢ ‘ Aspasius,’ 7.e. the Ald. Schol., as 
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Grant erroneously states) carry on éypévey from pi eupévov to 1161 a. 29. 
govern 7@ evdel Adyo «.7.A. But, as Grant remarks, ‘this will not 
do. The dxparjs cannot be said “to abide by a false opinion.”’ 
Hence the reading 16 pi Wevdei Ady@ Kai 7H mpoaipécer TH 6pO7 (1) 
€ypeveav being understood) adopted by Bywater and some other 
editors (Susemihl reads dyevdei instead of pi Wevdei). I prefer to 
leave the text as Bekker gives it—r@ wevdei Ady@ Kal TH mpoapécer TH 
pa) 6p6j—following all the MSS. (except Lb, which has 76 pi) Wevdei 
Xéy@ kal TH mpoaipéoes tH dp67) and Asp., and to suppose that the 
writer, wishing to make a symmetrical schema, added 6 pi) éppévor 
T@ wpeudei Méym on the pu) éupevor side, as the diametrical opposite of 
6 eupéevov tH 6p0j mpoapécet, Or TH ddyOci Ady, On the other side, 
thus— 
6 éppevav 
Omrormovy ——————— rq dn et 
6 py éupevor 
TO Wevdel: —————— 6rroigodv. 
Does sticking to one’s opinion or purpose, right or wrong 
(6rowwodv), characterise continence, or does the continent man stick 
only to a right opinion, or purpose? And does not sticking to 
one’s opinion, or purpose, right or wrong, characterise incontinence, 
or must we say that the incontinent man does not stick to a false 
opinion and wrong purpose? Here, I think, the desire for 
symmetry has led the writer to mention a case so inconsistent with 
the notion of dxpacia (although, it is to be noted, vii. 2. 7 shews 
that it was regarded. by some as possibly a case of dkpacia) that 
critics, among them Rassow’, have thought it necessary to rescue 
him from inconsistency by changing the text which rests on the 
authority of all MSS. save Lb. 


dorep irophOn mpdrepoy] vii. 2. 7. a. 32. 


4 Kata pev oupBeBykds x.7.A.] moral strength (ro éupévew) is the a. 33. 
general characteristic of the continent man, moral weakness (76 pa 
éupévew) of the incontinent man. It may sometimes happen that 
moral strength is the cause of a man’s sticking to a mistaken 
purpose or opinion (kara pev cvpPeByxos émowgodv), but, as a rule, it 


1 Rassow (Forsch. p. 100) approves the emendation of Muretus—é 7@ dAnOet 
Adyw Kal 7H mpoapéce 7H 6pH, believing that the passage has been corrupted 
in deference to the view that the opposition between éypdrea and dxpacia 
makes it necessary to give Adyos opposite predicates. 


1151 a. 33. 


b. 9. 
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is a good purpose, or right opinion, that moral strength enables a 
man to stick to, and we apply the term continent strictly (xa abré 
or dm\és) to the man who sticks to a good purpose, or right 
opinion; for the man who sticks to a dad purpose, or wrong 
opinion is dxdAacros (see vii. 8. 1). Again, it may sometimes 
happen that moral weakness is the cause of a man’s departing 
from a bad purpose or wrong opinion; but such an exceptional 
case is not contemplated in the term ‘incontinent,’ which is strictly 
applied only to those who do not stick to a good purpose, or 
right opinion (ddéa ddyOjs, or Adyos ddyOys). We must remember 
that it is the d«éddacros and the dxparns who are distinguished in 
respect of dd£a, or Adyos, that of the dxéAacros being evdys, and 
that of the dxparjs being adnOns ; but it is not in respect of Adyos 
that the dxparns is distinguished from the éeyxparjs, but in respect of 
strength of character (eupévew and pi eupéverr):—as Zeller puts it 
(Phil. d. Grech, vol. ii. 2. Arist. p. 659, third ed.) ‘ Aristoteles .. . 
unterscheidet beide (¢.e. éyxpdreta and dxpacia) von den sittlichen 
Eigenschaften der Selbstbeherrschung (codpootvn) und Ziigellos- 
igkeit (dxodacia) durch das Merkmal, dass die Beherrschung oder 
Herrschaft der Begierden bei diesen auf einer grundsitzlichen 
Willensrichtung, bei jenen nur auf der Starke oder Schwache des 
Willens beruht.’ 

The sentence «i ydp tus a. 35... kad’ atré b. 3 seems to be 
merely a logical note introduced to explain the difference between 
ka@’ aizé and kata ovpB_eBnxés—which hardly needs explanation— 
and to enable the writer to wind up with the satisfactory formula 
gore pev os... ands. The article before 17 adnOei b. 4 should be 
omitted: see Rassow (Forsch. p. 100) and Ramsauer ad loc. It 
is bracketed by Bywater. 


§ 2. eiot 8 twes ot eppeverikol tH Sdé ecioiv «.1.A.] The 
éykparns “sticks to’ his true opinion; but there are people who 
resemble him in ‘sticking to’ their opinions, but differ from him in 
that their opinions are often wrong. The obstinate man or 
icxupoyvopev is related to the éeykpatys as the dowros is to the 
edevOeptos. Both dowros and édevOépios ‘spend, but the dowros 
spends foolishly, the edevOépuos wisely. So both icyvpoyvdpov and 
eykparns ‘stick to’ an opinion, but the opinion of the ioxupoyyopev 
is often foolish, while that of the éyxparys is necessarily true. 


5 éyxpatys] In both places where 6 éyxparjs occurs, here and in 
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b. 10, it seems to be interpolated. Susemihl brackets it in both 1151 b. 9. 
places: Bywater in b. 9. 


ot 8é 08x md Adyou] sc. peraBddrAovew. b. 10. 


émel émuBupias ye AapBdvouar, Kal &yovtat Toddol bad Tov Sovav | b. 11. 
‘For they (z.e. the obstinate) often enough conceive desires, and 
are led away by their pleasures. The expression émupias ye 
AapBavovor occurs in LF. iti. 2. 1231 a, 28 mavtes yap rovros hice 


’ 
Te Xalpovot, Kal emOupias AapBavovor. 


§ 3.] iStoyrdpoves] ‘eiev dv of Taddcorl xadovpevor opintdires’ b. 12. 


(Coraes). 


ot pév iStoyvadpoves| The pév contrasts the idvoyvdpoves with the b. 13. 
dpaGeis and the dypouxor, who, however, are not characterised. 


@ote pahdov TH dkparel eolkacw % To éypatet| because they are b. 16. 
too much influenced by pleasure (xaipover) and pain (Avmodvrat). 
They are dxparteis mepi vikny, however, not dxpareis amas. 


§ 4.] To abandon a bad resolution, so far from being an b. 17. 
indication of weakness (dxpacia), may often be an indication of 
moral strength and the power of principle, as in the case of 
Neoptolemus: see vii. 2. 7. Zell refers the point raised in this 
§ to the question mooted in § 1 of the present chapter—‘an etiam 
is impotens sive incontinens dici possit, qui falsam et perversam 
sententiam susceptam non tueatur?’ This he does believing that 
in § 1 the question conveyed by the words 7 6 76 wevdet «,7.A., as 
they stand, is inadmissible, and that what the writer really means 
to ask is ‘ whether even he who, like Neoptolemus, departs from a 
wrong purpose, is mevertheless to be called incontinent ’—as if the 
text stood 4 kal 6 76 Wevdei x.7.A. Ramsauer, in his note on $1, 
after giving his approval to the emendation 4 6 r@ ddnOet Ady@ kat 
th mpoarpéoe rh dp6j, adds—‘ne enim leviore correctura eadem 
quaestio quae prior erat aliis verbis iterum efficiatur # kal 6 To 
pevdei Ady@ Kal rH mpoawpéce tH py OpOf, dissuadet, si non ipsa 
sententia, at lex concinnitatis.’ 

caddy] ‘imo airg 480 qv dv xadéy’ (Ramsauer). b. 20. 


of yap mas K.7.A.] The best évépyerar have their own kadat 7dovai, b. 21. 
which sustain and perfect them: thus 6 6eds dei piav kai dmdiv xaipe 
jdovny E. WV. vii. 14. 8. The xadx 980vq which attends the function 
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of edSaovia can never lend itself to intemperate uses; nor can the 
pleasures of sight and hearing, although perhaps they may some- 
times be pursued to a somewhat reprehensible extent: see £. 1. 
iii. ro. §§ 2-6 : with which compare Plutarch, Sympos. vil. 5 dxpacias 
pev én Kal adrés drodtw To Pidnkooy kal Pidobedyov' ov pny Apia rokevo 


Angee damn = 
ye cuppépopar mavtdract, tavras pdvats pdcKovte tais ndovais TO kas 


ed, , ~ A ~ , 
envdéyerOar. kal yap oa Kade Kat pvpa Kadovot, Kal Kad@s yeyovevat 


a . , >? 
héyovar, Seemvncavres HSéws Kal wodvTEAGs* Soxet Sé pou wyd ApiorroréAns 
/ + > , « 
airia ducaia tas mepi Oéav Kai dxpdaow edmabetas amoAvew akpacias, ws 
A , »” = 
pévas dvOpamkds ovcas’ tais 8 Gddas Kat Ta Onpia piow exovra xpyjoba 


o an a A cal cot > , 
Kal Kowwwvelv’ OpOpev yap Ort Kal povotky wOANG KnAciTaL TOY addyor, 


§ 5. "Emet 8 gore. . . péoos 6 éyxpatys| In b. 24 Bekker, follow- 
ing all the MSS., reads yaipov, Muretus, objecting to the participles 
after rovotros oios, wishes to read yaipev and ov« eupévew, forgetting, 
as Rassow (Yorsch. p. 134) points out, that €upévey would require 
py. Susemihl and Bywater adopt xaipew (which Asp. seems to 
have read), retaining ¢upévery. Zell and Coraes, on the ground 
that the Ald. Schol. speaks of the €Adeirwy as dv@yupos, and the 
Paraph. of the €Adeirovea é£ts as av@vupos, think that words to that 
effect have dropped out of the text, and Zell suggests that these 
words may have justified the participles xaipwr and éupévav. Rassow, 
however (p. 134), quotes JZ. MZ. ii. 9. 1208 a. 1 for the participle 
after rovotros ofos—6 dé rowodros dv olos tmooreAdOpevds Te trav dyabav 
mpos TO pn eva avTa@, ovx adv Sdéeve Kadds Kal ayabds eiva. I do not 
think that the Ald. Scholiast’s remark that the éAdeimov is dvdvupos, 
or the Paraphrast’s that the édAedsouca ééts is dvévupos, by any means 
makes it even probable that either commentator had words to that 
effect in his text. Each makes the remark, indeed, at the place 
near the beginning of § 5 where Zell suspects that the words have 
dropped out of the text; but repeats it later on in connexion with 
the statement adda dia 7d thy b. 30... 7H akpacia b. 32. The 
Paraphrast’s words, in this connexion (he has already said at the 
beginning of his remarks on § 5 7 d€ €\Xeiouca eis dvdvupos) are— 
GN dru y €ANelmovea kis dvevupos Kai ehdxiora ouvpPaiver (omdmor yap 
oi frrov Tov déovros xaipovres Tais cwpartkais HSovais) dia TodTo pdvn H 
axpacia Soret evavria eivat, Srey HALOLTHS GAcydais etpioKera. Here the 
use of the word dydvupos is naturally suggested to the Par. and 
Ald. Schol. by the words év ddéyous kai ddeydeis, and goes no way, in 
the circumstances, towards proving that it stood in their text, It 
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would be very rash indeed to found any inference here on the 
words of commentators who are so careless as to say, as they 
virtually do, that ‘the és is dvdvupos and it is called nrcOudrns. 
I see no reason for supposing that dvdvupos, any more than nAbidrns, 
stood in their text. 

All MSS., except M», read 6 instead of Bekker’s 3 (M> has #) 
before rovodros b. 24. The reading 4 rowdros seems to me to give 
exactly the sense required—viz. that there is a character defined as 
departing from consciously realised dictates of reason in the 
direction of the avoidance of bodily pleasures, which stands to the 
transitional states éykpdreca and dkpaoia in the same relation that 
dvacOncia stands to the fixed states cappootv and dxodacia: see 
EN. iii. 11. 7. Of course M? is generally an unsafe authority, 
but I think that here it has made a safe emendation. All MSS. 
seem to give rowdros b. 24, which Bywater (reading 6) brackets: 
ff. his Contributions, p. 517. 


1151 b. 23. 


péaos 6 éykparys| ‘It is plain,’ Grant says, ‘ that é¢yxpdre is not b. 25. 


a mean in the sense of being a balance or harmony of the mind. 
It is only imperfect temperance, it is temperance in the act of 
forming.’ The writer simply means, I take it, that the eykparys 
‘stands between’ the dxparns and the jjrrov # Set rots cwparikois 
xalper. 


obde 80 Erepov| ‘7d Aceydpevov ode dv Erepov ouvréraxrat Kata Tow b. 27. 


auiOn rots *Artikois dvti Tod Sv obd€TEpov, Kaa Kal jpprvevta Kal ev TH 
APY, 06 neutrum’ (Coraes). 


§ 6. Kal i éyxpdreva . . . HKoodOnxev] ‘We come to speak b. 33. 


metaphorically of the continence of the temperate man’ (Peters). 
The writer probably uses jjxodovOnxev here with some consciousness 
of the technical meaning of the term, for which see Bonitz, JZe/. 
p. 42 ‘verbo dxohovdeiy pariter ac verbo émeoOat Aristoteles denotat 
praedicari aliquam notionem de altera, ita ut hac posita illa etiam 
ponenda sit, fT. 2. 1003 b. 23 et de interpr. 13 passim,’ 


P2 
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CHAP TE Keex 


ARGUMENT. 


The next point to notice is that the same man cannot be both ppovipos and 
dxparns, for ppdvnos, as we have seen, implies goodness, and ts not simply 
knowledge, but knowledge which issues in good actions, whereas the axpatns ts 
not one who performs good actions, Cleverness—bewérns, ts indeed compatible 
with incontinence ; hence, because Sevdrtns and ppovnots are nearly related (see 
vi. 12. §§ 9, 1o—as intellectual faculties they are nearly related, but from the 
moral point of view they differ), some have taken up the notion that ppoynors 
and dxpacta are compatible. But so far ts axpacta from being compatible with 
the active knowledge of the ppovipos, that we ought-rather to compare the axpatns 
with one who is asleep or drunk. Of course he acts voluntarily (for he knows 
after a fashion what he does and why he does zt) ; but his character zs not bad, 
jor his deliberate choice ts good—his badness is thus only partial ; and he ts not 
unjust, for he does not do evil deliberately—being etther a weak trresolute man 
who fails to abide by the result of deliberation, or an impetuous man who does 
not deliberate at all. 

The incontinence of the impetuous man ts more easily cured than that 
of the trresolute man: and incontinence, due to habit, is more easily cured than 
natural incontinence ; although habit may become a second nature. 

So much for continence and incontinence, endurance and softness. 


§ 1] takes up vii. 1. 7. 


Ga yap... Sderot dv] See £. WV. vi. 13. Spdmors is the clear 
consciousness of one’s moral nature, as an organic whole: it 
insures the maintenance and proper function of the moral 
organism. 


§ 2. 79 mpaxtikds] sc. etvax. The ppdpos not only knows what 
is right, but applies his knowledge, or acts upon it. He is omov- 
datos ro 760s—z.e. his feelings and desires have been so accustomed 
to move in harmony with his knowledge, that what is technically 
called mpaéis may be always looked for from him. Mpaéts is ‘ moral 
action,’ or ‘conduct.’ It is deliberate, being the outcome and 
expression of definite organisation or Adyos. Isolated méOn do not 
produce mpafes: hence £. NV. vi. 2. 2 aicOnors ovdemias apxn mpakeas* 
dqdoy Sé 7a ra Onpia alcOnow pev exew mpd&ews d€ py Kowaveiv. The 
axparys, although he possesses the general knowledge of right and 
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wrong (r6 <idévat), lets his mé@n prevent the application of it. His 1152 a. 9. 
acts are mere responses to isolated man, not mpdégets kar’ dperny—é & 
dkparijs ov mpaktikds a. 9. 


Tov S€ Sewdv obdev kwdver &kparh elvar] See H. WV. vi. 12. 9, 10. a. 10. 
Aewd7ns is the cleverness with which the means to an end are 
discovered and employed. It does not give the end, or make it 
good or bad (being a purely intellectual faculty), but merely pursues 
it cleverly when ‘given. If the end be morally good, cleverness 
in the pursuit of it, having become habitual, is called pévnats : 
and savovpyia, if the end be bad. It is only when the end is not 
one which can be viewed morally—as morally good or bad—that 
the neutral term dewdrys can be properly used. How then is the 
axparjs here said to be sometimes Sewés? His end is good, and 
he is blind to the means thereto. This difficulty admits of the 
following answer, I think. It is the steady influence of a morally 
good end which converts the dvvayis of Sewdrns into the éés of 
gpémors, the steady influence of a bad end which converts it into 
mavoupyiu: 2.¢. the 8ewds, as such, is clever and ingenious, and 
doubtless shows his cleverness in many ways in non-moral matters ; 
but it requires ‘a good or bad end’—a steady inducement appeal- 
ing strongly to his will and emotions—to make him show and use 
his cleverness habitually in the moral sphere. Hitherto, we sup- 
pose, his cleverness, so far as the moral sphere is concerned, has 
not been habitually shown—v. e. it has existed merely as the dvvays 
of either ppdvnots or mavovpyia. Now, the dxparns has ‘a good end’ ; 
but it is inoperative in him—in his ill-regulated nature it does not 
appeal strongly enough to his will and emotions to make him 
show, in the moral sphere, as ¢pdvnots the Sewdrns which he 
probably shows in non-moral matters, where the ends are suff- 
ciently interesting to him to make him exert his natural ability for 
the discovery and employment of the suitable means. The end of 
the dxparjs is good, but not good with the constraining power over 
conduct which, in the ozov8aios (the man who is ‘in earnest’ about 
good conduct), presses the morally neutral Sewérys into the service 
of morality. Thus the dxparjs, in spite of his so-called ‘good end,’ 
remains merely dewds, his Sewdérns being inferred from his non- 
moral activity, and doubtless, as time goes on (for the dxparys is on 
the downward path), from indications suggestive of incipient 
mavoupyia. The Paraph. has a good note—Kara rov adrov dé rpdmov 


1152 a.10. 


a. 14, 


a, 15, 
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a 9 , , ‘ \ 

kai Twas akpateis povipovs dvopdgovor Kal’ Gpoidrnta twa Tpos THY 

a col > c ‘ , ww cal 

ghpdmow' twes yap tev axpatdy Sewoi ciow 7 de Sewdrns €orKe TH 
~ cal nL ~ 

ppornrer’ Kal yap ot Sewol Kara thy yvoow Tov déovros €oikace Tots ppo- 
/ 2 SNS WALA \ r , \ 66 > a de ete 

vipots’ GAN of pev yevdoKovot pdvoy TO S€ov, ov Mpoatpodvrat Oe TpaTTELW, 

e ‘ ‘4 

ovdé mparrovow* of S€ Ppdvipoe ywaokovres 7d Sov Kal TpaTTover’ Kat bua 

a c SY a \ a fon werd ? 
rodro 6 pev ppdvipos amovdaids cot" axparhs de Kav dewos 7, Pavdds eoTL 


kal yéyerat. 


Kata pev Tov Néyov eyyds elvar, Siapepey S€ Kaza Thy mpoatpeow | 
‘as far as reason goes they are closely allied, though they differ in 
purpose’ (Peters). This translation might be understood to imply 
that Servdrns involves purpose (mpoalpeois), though a different sort of 
purpose from that involved in gpéymois: but dewdrns (so far as 
morality is concerned) is merely a dvvayis ray evavriovy, not a 
mpoaperixy €fis, The meaning is—‘ dewdrns resembles pdvnois in 
being an intellectual faculty, but differs from it in not involving 
moral choice.’ The Ald. Schol. is wrong in two points in his com- 
ment here—xara peév tov Adyov ToL Tov Spropov eyyvs eorw 7 Ppdrnsts 
kat 7) Sewdrns ... Kai yap 7 Sewdrns eis hv esbevperiki) Tv pds TO TEAoOs, 
Siapépovor b€ Kata tHv mpoaipecw* Tov pev yap povipov 7H mpoaipecis 
dyaby . . . To0 Sé Sewod 4 mpoatpecis patdn. 


§ 3. od8€ Bh ds 6 EiBds . . . oivwpevos| sc. dxpareverar Asp., prrarat 
6 axparns Ald. Schol. Notwithstanding his formal possession of a 
‘good end,’ the dkparjs keeps his intellectual endowment at the 
level of Svvapis, so far as moral matters are concerned: 7.¢. he is 
dewds, not ppdvos, because his good end is otiose, and does not 
interest him sufficiently to call forth his dewérns into its service, and 
transform it into Ppdvnows: cf. the Paraphrast’s note—xai yap ¢? Kai 
ywooker Td déov (6 dxparns) GAN ody Somep 6 hpdrpos evepyeia Oewpav 
kal xp@pevos TH emvotnpy, GAA Kabdrrep Etpntat, Os 6 Kabevdewv Kab oivepeévos* 
dia ravrnv Sy thy dpocdrynra 6 Seuvds dxpatys ppdvipos dvoud¢erat, Kal ouce 
ppovipm. See Cook Wilson (Arzst. Studies, p. 27) on the difficulty 
of connecting the words od8€ 8) as 6 «idas Kai Oewpov with what 
goes before. He thinks.it ‘probable that the end of the book (7. e. 
ch. ro) is made of pieces not belonging to each other.’ Bywater 
connects ovdé 7 x.7.A. closely with 6 8 dkpatis ob mpaxtids § 2, a. 9, 
making the intervening words rév 8€ dewdy a. 10 . . . mpoaipeow a. 14 
parenthetical. 


kal éxov pév... % yap mpoatpeots ements] The dxparjs acts 
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voluntarily, because émévuyia is the cause of voluntary actions: see 1152 2.15. 
EE i, 7. 1225 a, 37 6 & dkparis 6 xara thy éOvpiav mapa Tov 
Aoytopor oios mparrew . . . Exdv dpa mpdEe' Kat éxovatov Td Kar’ emvOupiav. 
There is some confusion of language in the statement 4 yap mpo- 
aipeots émceukys (as also in the statement 7d pev yap Tapa mpoalpeow 
vii. 8. 3), because mpoaipeors is the act of choice, and the dkparjs of 
course does not ‘ deliberately choose’ (mpoapeirav) what he does, but 
acts from mdéos. He is, in fact, distinguished as ju) mpoaipotpevos from 
the dkédaoros, who acts mpoatpodpevos. We must suppose that mpoatpeors 
is used loosely here for ‘ the’ good intentions’ which are overcome 
by wd@os in the dkparns. BovAnovs would have been more correct 
than mpoaipeois: see L. LV. v. 9.6 mapa ri BotAnow mparret (6 dxparns)° 
ove yap Bovdera ovdels O py olerar eivat amovdaiov, 6 re dkpatis ov & 
oterat Seiy mpdrrewv mparrer, Aspasius sees the awkwardness of 4 yap 
mpoaipeats exvecxns: he says (141. 6 Heylbut)—~mpoaipeow 8é madw jj 


Tov Adyov elpnKev 7) adv adT@ Kat THY BovAevow 
you elpyxen i} ; Ww Bovrevow. 


Kal obk &SiKos’ od yap éwiBoudos|] Cf L. LV. v. 8. 8 Gray b¢ eidas a. 17. 
pev py mpoBovdevaas dé, adiknua, otov daa te Sid Ovpodv kai GAAa wabn, doa 
dvayxaia 7) pvorxa cupBaiver trois advOparas’ ravta yap BAdmrovres Kai 
duaptdvovres aduxodor prev, Kal aducnuard eatw, ov pévro. m@ adicor Sua 
Tavta ovde movnpot’ ov yap Sia poxOnpiav 7 BAGBn* Srav & &k mpoatpéceas, 
dduxos kal poxOnpés. Again, below (v. 8. 10), thé a:cos is described as 
emBovdevoas. 

On od yap éiBovdos here in vii. 10. 3 Grant remarks that ‘though 
lust, as compared with anger, is called émiBovdos (cf. ch. 6. § 3), yet 
it is true on the other hand that the incontinent man is not a 
designing character.’ 


*Avagavdpi8yns| a comic poet, a native of Camirus in Rhodes: a. 22. 
mentioned by Aristotle three times in Lhef. iii, viz. 1411 a. 18, 
1412 b. 16, 1413 b. 25. Athenaeus preserves (p. 374) the following 
passage relating to Anaxandrides from the repli kapmdias of Chamae- 
leon of Heraclea—Avagavdpidys SiSdoxwv more dSiOdpapBor ’AOhvnow, 
clojddev ef? inmov, Kal dnnyyethé te TOV ex TOU doparos. jy dé TH dyw 
Kados Kal péyas, kal Kdpny erpede, kal épdper Gdoupyida kai kpdomeda xpvoa. 
muxpos 8 dv rd HOos, emotes tt rovovrov rept Tas Kap@dias. Ore yap pr 
vikdn, AapBavov ESwxev cis Tov ABavaroy KaraTepeiy, Kal ov peteokevacev 
&omep of moddot, Kal 7oANA Exovra Kopds TSy Spaydrov npauce, Sucko- 
Naivey rois Gcarais bu 7d yipas. Néyerar & evar 7d yévos “Pddios ek Kapetpou. 


Oavpdtw obv mds 6 Typeds mepreraOn, py TUXoY vikys, kal GAda Opdpara Tov 
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épolay tod ad’rov. Chamaeleon, the writer of this passage, was a 
Peripatetic philosopher, one of the immediate disciples of Aristotle. 
Coraes thinks that the line before us is from the wéAes of Anaxan- 
drides. Athenaeus (p. 299) preserves fourteen lines of this play. 
The present line is quoted also by Cyril, de Zrzm. ii. p. 96 (see 
Meineke, Fragm. Com. vol. iii. p. 200). Anaxandrides seems to 
have imitated Euripides (apud Aelian, H. A. iv. 54)—Opnpos pev ody 
Zaxev inno hava, domidi S¢ } vow y vopwv oddev péder, yoy 
Evpurions. 


§ 4. edvatotépa .. . TeAeuTaoav puow etvar| This passage Cook 
Wilson (Arzst. Studies, Table V) places after vii. 7. 8, and regards 
as a duplicate of vii. 8. 2. 


guotxdvy| Ramsauer suggests pice. — 


tT dvcer gorxey| Zell and Fritzsche quote de Mem. 2. 452 a. 27 
dorep yap pvors Sn 7d €Oos. 81d & wodddkis evvoovpeOa Taxd avaptprvno- 
képeba’ @orep yap proc Td0e petra Té5e €oTiv, OUTw Kal evepyeia, TO dé 


TodAdkis iow Trove. 


Ednvos| There seem to have been two elegiac or gnomic poets of 
this name, natives of Paros. One of them (whether the elder or 
younger is uncertain) is said to have instructed Socrates in poetry. 
Plato refers several times to Euenus as a teacher of rhetoric, in 
somewhat satirical terms—Afol. 20 A, Phaedr. 267 A, and Phaedo 
60 D-61 A. In Méz. A. 5. 1015 a. 25 and &. £. ii. 7. 1223 a. 31 
he is named as the author of the line wav yap dvaykatov mpiyp? dvvapov 
epu, which is also quoted in hes. i. 11. 1370 a. 10 without his 
name. See Schwegler, Jey. vol. iii. p. 203. For the verses of 
Euenus see Poe/. Gnom. (ed. Tauchn. p. 109). 


CBAPLTERS XE 


ARGUMENT. 


The subject of Pleasure and Pain is one which the Political Philosopher must 


consider ; for he ts the Architect of Life—he gives us the End to which we refer 
when we call this good and that bad. 


Moreover, it is necessary to consider this subject, because we assigned moral 
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virtue and vice to the field of ‘ pains and pleasures, and because most people 
affirm a close connexion between Happiness and Pleasure. 

There are three opinions which (following our ordinary method of 
stating the opinions held on the subject under discussion) we begin by 
noticing— 

(1) That no pleasure is good, either per se or per accidens. 

(2) That some pleasures are good, but most of them bad. 

(3) Zhat, even if all are good, yet the chief good cannot be pleasure. 

The first opinion ts supported by the following reasons :—‘a) all pleasure ts a 
process in consciousness towards natural perfection, and accordingly is itself tm- 
perfect ; (b) the temperate man avoids pleasures; (c) the prudent man seeks 
absence of pain, not pleasure ; (ad) pleasures hinder thinking ; (e) there ts no 
art of pleasure: if pleasure were a good thing there would be an art of it ; (f) 
children and brutes follow pleasures. 

The second opinion is supported by reference to the bad, disreputable, and 
hurtful pleasures which admittedly exist. 

The third opinion ts held on the ground that pleasure is not Perfection or 
End, but Process. 

So much for the ‘ sayings’ on this subject. 


§ 1. mept 8€ Hovis Kal AUwys] The discussion of Sov con- 
tained in the last four chapters of vii, and that contained in the first 
five chapters of x, follow the same general lines, but arrive at 
different results in some points. The mere circumstance by itself 
that two treatises on 7dovn exist side by side in the £. JV. raises 
a strong presumption in favour of the view that the corpus of the 
£. V., as we have it, is the result of editing: for either the two 
treatises on 75077 were composed by the same author writing at 
different times, from somewhat different points of view—in which 
case it seems highly improbable that he would publish them both 
together in one work, though a later editor might do so; or they 
were composed by different authors—in which case the hypothesis 
of an editor is of course necessary. So much for the antecedent 
presumption in favour of the hypothesis of an editor raised by the 
mere circumstance of two treatises on morn coexisting in the 
Nicomachean Corpus. But we can go further than this, and say 
that an editor is certainly accountable for the Nicomachean Corpus, 
as we now have it. ‘There can be no doubt that Z. £. iv, v, vi 
(=Z£. WN. vy, vi, vii) belong, in thought and style, rather to the Z. £. 
than to the Z. 2 It is impossible to account for the fact that 
these three books are common to the £. VV. and £. £., by supposing 


1 It may be sufficient to refer the student to Grant’s Zihics, Essay i. pp. 
50-71, and Jackson’s Book V, Introduction, pp. xxii-xxxii. 
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that their original locus was in the /. V., and that they were 
transferred thence ez d/oc into the L. Z. We must rather believe 
that they were compiled, subsequently to the composition of the 
E. NV., from materials already to hand, and were transferred en doc 
from the Z. EF. into the &. WV. by an editor of the #. VV. who 
wished to supply an original deficiency in that corpus, or, more 
probably, to repair a loss which it had suffered. But it may 
be asked—Why did the editor of the Z. V. admit the superfluous 
account of jor? This difficulty suggests the supposition that, 
when he inserted v, vi, vii, he did not find x attached to the 
Nicomachean Corpus. It may have attached itself at a later time. 
That this supposition is not gratuitous seems to be shown by the 
fact that the writer of the Z. Z. (or perhaps I ought to put myself 
in order by saying—the writer mainly responsible for the com- 
position of the £. Z.)—who apparently had Nicomachean materials 
before him in the following order— 

(a) E. N. i-iv. 

(4) Books on the subjects of £. £. iv, v, vi. 1-10 = £. WV. v, vi, 
vil. I-10, 

(c) A treatise on 7S0vn perhaps identical with that in Z. JV. x. 

(d) EL. XV. viii, ix wept prtas— 
ends his work with two chapters (appended to his lengthy discussion 
of giAta)—one on edtuyia, and the other on xad\oxayadia—written 
without reference to the contents of Z. V.x. 6-9. It is difficult 
to suppose that the Nicomachean work, which he follows very 
carefully up to the close of its discussion of ¢iA‘a, can have ended 
with our £. 4. x. Even if the Eudemian writer differs from 
the Nicomachean, as Schleiermacher and Fritzsche suppose (see 
Fritzsche, £7h. Hud. pp. 262, 263), in treating Ethics as a subject 
distinct from Politics, this does not appear to me to account 
for the Eudemian writer omitting to reproduce more suo much 
of the latter part of Z. JV. x, had that book been actually before 
him. 

The suggestion, then, which I venture to make is this—When 
the Eudemian compilation was made, the Nicomachean Corpus 
ended with part (¢d); and when, parts (0) and (c) of that corpus 
having been afterwards lost, an editor supplied the gap by inserting 
LI’. E. iv, v, vi, the treatise on 7S0vn, contained in the last-named 
book, was inserted with the rest, because the Nicomachean Corpus 
still ended with (d). Afterwards, however, the missing Nicomachean 
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treatise on 7Sovq, or one very like it, was recovered, and, its original 1152 b. 1. 
locus immediately after the discussion of dkpacia being now occu- 

pied by its Eudemian equivalent, it was placed, together with 

x. 6-9, at the end of the composite edition, thus completing the 

Nic. £th., as we now have the work. 

I offer this suggestion for what it is worth. Much uncertainty, 
I take it, will always remain as to the exact circumstances in 
which the two treatises on #80v found their way into the Nic. 
Ethics. 

To pass then from speculation to facts—it may be useful here, at 
the outset, to state, without detail, the chief points in which the two 
treatises on 7Sovy differ and agree. 

In the first place, it may be noticed that the present treatise gives 
somewhat more prominence to éod7ly pleasures than that in x. 
This I do not attribute, as some do (e.g. Bendixen, Bemerkungen 
zum Stebenten Buch der Nek. Eth. Philologus, vol. x. pp. 270-92), 
to the difference between the positions of the two treatises—that 
which has more to say about the cwparikal jdovai following imme- 
diately after the discussion of dxpacia, and that which has less to say 
about them leading up to the discussion of edSamovia: for I think it 
probable that the original position of the treatise in x (or of its 
archetype) was that now occupied by the treatise in vii—viz. imme- 
diately after the discussion of dxpacia. It seems better to explain 
the greater prominence of the coparical jSovai in the last-mentioned 
treatise simply by the preference of the writer. The subject of 
dxpacia, involving as it’ does that of the coparccat 7dovai, had a greater 
interest for the writer (or writers) of the Eudemian Corpus, than it 
had for the writer of the £. VV. This is very evident, for instance, 
if we compare the Eudemian treatment of 16 éxovovov with the Nico- 
machean?. It is not necessary, then, to go to the position which 
the Eudemian treatise on 40x) occupies after the detailed discussion 
of dkpacia to account for the greater prominence given in it to the 
ceparixat Adovat. That the subject of 0x is closely connected 
with that of dxpacia in the mind of the Eudemian writer, and that 
his special interest is in the coparieal 7dovai, is shown by a passage, 
E. E. iii. 2. 1231 b. 2 (referred to by Fritzsche, ZZ. Prolegom. p. xlv, 
and Spengel, Arzs¢. S/ud. p. 197), which promises a more accurate 
account of the jdovat when éykpdrea and dxpacia come up for special 


1 See introductory note to vii. 
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discussion—dxpiBéorepov Sé rept rod yéevous tev nSovav ora Scarpereov 
év Trois Aeyopévors Varepoy wept eyKpateias Kal axpacias *. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that, because the present 
treatise has more to say about the coparicai ybovai than that in x 
has, its connexion with the subject of e®damovia is less vital. The 
words with which the present treatise opens (vii. 11. §§ 1, 2) are as 
explicit as those with which the treatise in x opens, in declaring the 
intimate connexion of the two subjects of 160m and evdatpovia. 
Moreover, there is a highly interesting passage in an earlier part of 
the Z. EZ. (quoted by Fritzsche, Z. Z. p. 179, and by Grant on vii. 
11. 1), in which the writer promises to discuss the relation of 7960V7 
to evdapovia, with special reference to the coparixai jdovat. It is 
E. EB. i. 5. 1216 a. 30-36 rovrav 8 9 pev wept ra odpara Kai Tas” amo- 
Aavcers Hdovn, Kat Tis Kat mroia Tis yiverat kai Sid Tivwy, ovK ddndoV, oT ov 
rives eiot det (nreiv aitds, GAN’ ei cuvreivoval tu mpds evdatpoviay 7) wn, Kat 
TOs ovvreivovat, Kal morepoy «i Sei mpoodmrew TO (Hv Kaos NOovas Tivas, 
ravtas bei mpocdnrew, i) ToUT@Y pev Gov Twa TpdToY avdyKN KoLWwveELY, 
érepat © cio ndovat S ds edAdyws olovtar Tov evOaipova (hv 7€ws Kal 121) 
pévov ddvres. It is worth noticing, too, that the writer of the JZ. JZ. 
introduces his account of Sov in the following terms—JZ. JZ, ii. 7. 
1204 a. 19 pera de radra Nexréov dy ein repli noovns emednmep Umép evOaL- 
povias eat 6 Adyos k.7.A. I accordingly disagree entirely with the 
view that the two treatises on 707 in vii and x respectively were 
written with different objects—that in vii 7507 is considered merely 
as the material of continence and incontinence, in x as sweetening 
evoaovia: see Coraes dAdo: b¢ guow &x mpovoias dis tov Pirdcopov 
mepi avrns ypayrat, evOade per otov Any mepl Hv 7) eykpareva Kal 9 axpacia 
Thy jdoviy tmortbépevov’ ev dé rois é&ns (2. €. X) Os @kevoperny Gos TH 
evoatpovia Gewpodvra. ‘The object of both treatises is one—to show 
how 707 is related to evdapovia or the déya6éy—how it hinders, and 
how tt furthers, the performance of duty. Thus, after a few intro- 
ductory remarks, the treatise in x opens its subject with the words 
ot pev yap Taya0dv HSoviy Aéyouor, and that in vii with rois pev oov 
Soxei ovdeuia Hdov) eivar &yaOdv. ‘Is Pleasure good?’ then, is the 
chief question for both treatises. The answers, however, seem, at 


* Perhaps, however, we ought to read, for rod yévous, rovrov Tod yévous, 
referring to Ta 73a 7a cipnpéva Tov aidOnTav 1231 a. 38. If so, the passage 
would not promise a treatment of 75ovn generally. 


* For td capara kal tds drodavoes ought we not to read tds cwpariKds 
drodavces ? 
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first sight, to differ fofo coelo. According to the writer of vii a 
pleasure may be found which is identical with the swmmum bonum 
(vii. 13. 2); according to the writer of x (3. 13) pleasure is not the 
summum bonum. No two positions surely could differ more widely. 
The writer of vii must be a ‘Hedonist.’ But he is no more a 
hedonist than the writer of x is. The difference between the two 
positions, in fact, reduces itself to very moderate limits, when we 
examine the scholastic ground on which it rests—viz. on the fact 
that according to the writer of vii #Sovj is évépyea, whereas accord- 
ing to the writer of x it is not évépyeta, but attends and ‘ perfects’ 
it—the formula of vii being evépyeta dveprddioros 4 Born (vii. 12. 3), 
and that of x redewot tiv éevépyeray f 7Sovn (x. 4. 8). If—the writer 
of vii infers—evépyeca and Sox are convertible terms (where vital 
functions are concerned), then the évépyeta Wuyxis Kar’ dperqy, oF 
evdaioria, Will be a nbovn. Plainly, this position (identical, it may be 
noted, with that of the writer of AZef. A. 7. 1072 b. 16) differs only 
verbally from that of Aristotle in 2. WV. i. 8. 12 ovdey 8) mpoodeirac 
THs HOovis 6 Bios avTav (2. é. Tov evdatmdvov) Gomep mepidrrov tuvds, add’ 
éxee THY nOovyy ev éavt@. Both master and disciple are fundamentally 
at one: both connect the most desirable pleasure inseparably with 
the life of virtuous activity—against the hedonists who connect it 
with the passive life of personal enjoyment. Perhaps I may venture 
to formulate the difference between the writer of vii and the 
hedonists in this way.—The writer of vii says—‘ the Good (mean- 
ing the strenuous performance of the highest duty) is Pleasure’ 
the hedonists say—‘ Pleasure (meaning the pleasure of sense) is 
the Good.’ The writer of vii comes to the subject of pleasure with 
a firm grasp of the Aristotelian definition of the Good: his identi- 
fication of 4Sovn and évépyea is a piece of scholasticism which does 
not affect his position as a moralist*. It is because he does not see 
1 Rassow (Forsch. PP: 48, 49) believes that the treatise in vii, as dis- 
tinguished from that in x, has a ‘hedonistic character’: he says—‘ Beide 
Abhandlungen differiren in den wesentlichsten Puncten. Im zehnten Buche 
wird die Lust von der Thatigkeit gesondert (1175 b. 32), so dass sie nichts als 
eine blosse Qualitat derselben erscheint, im siebenten wird sie als évépyea 
dveunédioros definirt; das zehnte Buch bekampft die Ansicht, dass die Lust 
das hdchste Gut sei, das siebente sucht, wie sich bei seiner Grundanschauung 
erwarten lasst, wahrscheinlich zu machen, dass mindestens eine Art der 
Lust das dpicrov sei. Schon diese Ansicht geniigt, um die Abhandlung 
des siebenten Buches als unecht zu kennzeichnen; denn sie wiirde der 


Aristotelischen Ethik einen hedonistischen Charakter aufdriicken, der mit ihren 
sonstigen Anschauungen unvereinbar ist.’ I differ from this view in (1) at- 
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this that Aspasius (151 Heylbut)—who turns out to be the writer 
of the ‘notable scholium’ discovered by Brandis in the Vatican 
(quoted by Fritzsche, Z.Z. p. 189, and by Grant on vil. 13. 2) 
—thinks of ‘Eudemus’ (to whom he conjecturally attributes the 
treatise epi jSovqs in vii) as merely airing ‘a probable opinion’ 
(emtxerper evddEws @s evdv adriy TO dpiorov déyev), and not giving his 
own real view, in the statement (vii. 13. 2) dore «in dv tis 980m TO 
apiorov. 

‘Hdorn, then, is discussed here in the seventh, as it is in the tenth 
book, 2” relation to the good—i.e. not theoretically, as interesting 
from a physiological or psychological point of view, but with a 
practical reference. In other words, the object of the enquiry is 
not to tell us what pleasure zs, but to tell us what it does—how it 
hinders, and how it helps virtuous action—in short, to place its 
relation to the practical end in a true light, as against the erroneous 
views of others—extreme Platonists, on the one side, who held that 
pleasure can only hinder morality, and hedonists of the Cyrenaic 
stamp, on the other side, who held that passive enjoyment is the 
chief good. It is true that the following chapters abound with 
extremely abstract considerations, which might easily be mistaken 
for what a barren scholasticism has to offer as physiology and 
psychology; but we must remember that an abstract scholastic 
treatment of the subject is, in part, forced upon the writer by the 
nature of the arguments which he has to meet—and the same 
remark applies to the writer of the treatise in x. If, however, we 
turn to the doctrine concerning »S0»7 which may be extracted from 
the #. WV. and L. £. elsewhere than from the treatises in vii and x, 
we find that, not being advanced in a polemical form, it is free 
from the subtleties which mark (and, it may be thought, mar) the 
discussions in vii, and also, though perhaps in a less degree, those 
in x. We must be careful, then, not to pronounce the doctrine of 
vii and x worthless, because verbal criticism of it lands us in the 
difficulties so cleverly exposed by J. S. Mill in the 25th chapter 


taching great importance to the fact that both writers connect the notions of 
évépyea and #dovn closely together, as against those, whether hedonists or 
Platonists, who connect the notions of dvamAnpwos, or 400s, and 7Sovh— 
nedonists, because it suits their manner and theory of life to do so, ascetic 
Platonists, because it suits their argument against the hedonists to do so — 

and (2) in regarding the difference between redcot tiv evépyecav 4 Hdovh, and 
dveprddiatos évépyea 4 50vn, as of trifling, and merely scholastic significance, 
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of his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy. Mill's 1152 b.1. 
criticism is relevant only against writers who profess to give an 
answer to the purely scientific question—‘ What zs Pleasure, as a 
physiological or psychological phenomenon?’ Mill has little 
difficulty in showing that the formula evepyeta aveumddiotos, aS re- 
duced to ‘ Pleasure is the result of a pleasurable state of the sense 
and a pleasure-giving quality in the object presented to it,’ is 
scientifically worthless. But he fails to see that the real object of 
the writers is, as has been said, to explain what pleasure does— 
how it helps or hinders the attainment of the ethical end—# kar’ 
dperny evepyeca. It is inseparable from évépyea, enhances évépyea, 
is €vépyeca, was the formula in which Aristotle and his school sum- 
med up the results of their practical enquiry. This formula cannot 
be taken out of its setting in the practical enquiry, as it is by Mill, 
without being entirely misrepresented. Its true significance, missed 
by Mill, is that it asserts the opposite of ‘Pleasure is yéveous or 
dvam\npoors’—that it maintains the paramount importance, in 
human life, of the pleasures of active function, against those who 
ignored them—the hedonists, because they wished to recognise 
only the pleasures of dvarAnpwors, or passive reception, as worth 
anything—the ascetic Platonists because they wished, in their 
argument against the hedonists, to dwell on pleasures which could 
easily be shown to be unsatisfactory. 


émh@s| Things are called good or dad in the strict sense, when b. 3. 
regarded as means, or hindrances, respectively, to the attainment 
of etSapovia. When they are called good or bad in relation to 
minor ends, the ends have to be specified; the terms good and bad 
cannot, in that case, be used by themselves—am)dés or semplictter— 
without further specification. 


§ 2. @eper] L.L. ii. 4. 1221 b. 38. b. 6. 


dd. 700 xalpew] Muretus conjectured dd rod pada yaipew, and b. 7. 
Mb has dé rod pddtora xaipev. The Ald. Schol. has dzé rod yaipew 
ev dA@ TO Bie, as if waxdpios Were paxpoxaptos. Asp. has rév eddaipova 
paxdpiov evopdcba, otov os av elrots pada xalpovra. 


§ 3. Tots peév oby «.t.d.| Vo pleasure ts good. This was the view b, 8. 
of Antisthenes the Cynic (as Asp. notes): see Aul. Gell. ix. 5 
(quoted by Fritzsche) Antisthenes summum malum dicit esse volup- 
tatem: ejus namque hoc verbum est paveiny paddov 7 HoGeinv. Ch: 
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b. 10. 


b. 12, 
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Euseb. Praep. Evang. xv. 13 (quoted by Mullach Frag. Phil. vol. 
ii. p. 286) “AvricOévns ‘Hpakdeirerds tus dvnp To Ppdvnpa, és en Tov 
WSecOat 7d patverOat Kpetrrov eivar’ 61d Kal mapyver Tots yropipots, pndémore 
xdpw Horas Sdxrvdov exretva, Speusippus (nephew and successor 
of Plato) also held that no pleasure is good. See vii. 13. 1 for the 
argument with which he maintained this position: cf Aul. Gell. 
ix. 5 (quoted by Fritzsche) ‘Speusippus vetusque omnis Academia 
voluptatem et dolorem duo mala esse dicunt opposita inter sese.’ 


trois 8 at x.t.A.| This, as Fritzsche observes, is the view of 
Plato (Philed. 48 A, sqq., where dAnGeis, kabapat, dyixrou are distin- 
guished from puxrai and dxdOapro 7Soval). 


éru x.t.4.] Plato’s view, expressed in the PAzledus, and referred 
to in £. LV. x. 2. 3 rowtre 8) Adyo Kat TAdr@y dvaiper Gre ovK eoTrw 
450m) tayabdv. The view of £. iV. x is-also px éevdéyecOar etvar ré 
dpirrov ndovny. 

For Bekker’s dyaév in b. 9, Bywater reads 76 dyaééy with K». 
This is not to be understood as the summum bonum, but simply as 
‘that which is good.” ‘They think that no pleasure is good, either 
in itself (as the dperai are good in themselves), or relatively (as 
iarpeiat are relatively good); for “ good” and “pleasant” are not 
the same.’ 


§ 4.] The Paraph. explains the connexion between this § and 
§ 3—7Ta pev odv Soxodvra mepi tis Hdovns taidtad €or’ pyréov dé &’ a 


eO6ket. 
ddws pev ody odk dyabdv] 7. ¢. oddepia Hdor7 etvar dyabdy b. 8. 


ét....oikta] The reference here cannot (or, in justice, ought 
not to) be to Plato himself, for he did not regard a// pleasures as 
yevéoets: see below note on vii. 12. 3, a. 8. The phrase yéveots eis 
gvow aicOy7m does not occur verbatim in Plato’s writings (although 
dvamhnpoors aicnrn does in Phileb. 51 B: see Fritzsche, £. £. p. 181); 
it was probably used in the Platonic school, however; perhaps, 
Fritzsche thinks, by Speusippus. It may have been borrowed from 
Aristippus (who is probably referred to in Phileb. 53 C Gpa mept 
ndovijs ovk aknkdapev ws dei yéveois éorw, ovata Sé od« ort Td mapdmay 
7Sovjs): an expression of his preserved by Diog. Laer. ii. 8. 6. 85 
(quoted by Fritzsche, £. #. p. 181) resembles it-—Aplorummos rédos 


> 4 
anépawe thy Aciav kivnow eis ataOnow dvadWoperny, 
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The Paraph. gives the following version of the words before us 1152 b.13. 
(Gras . . . oixia)—oi pév ody Néyorres pndepiav Adoviyy dyabov civa vitas 
emexelpouy" aca iSovi yévecis cor cis pow aicbyth. 4 yap els thy piow 
yeveois Tov hutav ovK ovca aicbnry, Ado) odK ~orw* Ei Tolvuy 4 Hdor) 
yeveois, 7 8€ yéveots dredés, Td SE dredés ovK earw ayabdy, 4) HSovh dpa 
ovk €orw ayabdy’ dyabdy yap ro Hn yeyovds, ov 7d yiverOar' od yap éorw 
7) yeveots Suoyerns Tois TéAcow, eis A TeAcvTG’ Od yap 7 oikodopia Spoyeris 


- 4 
TQ) OLK®@. 
L c 


ere 6 odhpav gevyer Tas HSovds | This~argument must not be b. 15. 
ascribed to Plato himself. He recognised the value of the pleasures 
which attend the virtuous life: see Phzleb. 63 E dddas 8€ 7dovds 
GAnGeis kal kabapas ds etmes, oxeddv oikeias Hiv vdpuce, Kal mpos TavTats 
tas pe wyeias Kal tod cwdpoveiv, kal by Kal Euyumdons aperns érdcat 
Kabdrep Oeov dradot yryvdpevar avti EvvaxodovOovor mavty, Tavtas plyvv' 
tas © del per’ appoovvns Kai tis GAAns Kakias émopévas moAAy Tov adoyia 
TO v@ peyvova, Those ascetics who argue that ‘ pleasure is bad 
because the od¢Ppwv avoids pleasure’ fall into the error noticed in 
EE. N. ii. 3. 5 806 Kai dpigovra tas dperas drabeias twas Kal npepias” 
ovk ev O€, drt dmAds A€yovow, GAN ody ws Sei Kal os ov Sei Kal Gre, Kai doa 


adda mpooriderat. 


ere & ppdvipos 75 GAuTv Sidker, oF 7d HSU] See ch. 12.§ 7. The 
Paraph. has—é dpduipos 7d dyabdy dicxer, rv dé ndovyy ob Sioke. But 
the good which the @pévpos seeks is not an abstraction ; itis always 
given concretely in the vAy of the human affections and passions : 
it is therefore incorrect to say that the dpévyos shuns pleasure for 
the absence of pain. Pleasure for pleasure’s sake he shuns; but 
not pleasure as the vehicle of duty. The dictum of Antisthenes 
expresses pretty exactly the Aristotelian (and Eudemian) doctrine 
of the relation of Ppdynors to Adovn—AvricOérns SE thy Hdovijy ayabov 
elvas pdoxwv mpooéOnke Thy dpetapédytov: Athenaeus 513 (see Mul- 
lach, Fragm. Phil. ii. 286). 


2ru éuwé8vov «.7.A.] But the pleasures of thought stimulate, do not b. 16. 
hinder, thought, as will be shown later on. 


Ty Tay dppodtctwy] Susemihl and Bywater read 77 with Kb, Mb, b.17. 
Cambr., for Bekker’s rn. 


én. téxvq_«.7.\.] No argument of this kind in Plato, according to b. 18. 
Spengel, p. 525, quoted by Fritzsche. 
VOL. II. Q 
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1152b.19.  ér matSia x.7.X.] Children and brutes seek pleasure by an arra- 
tonal impulse (ddéyos epsueva Paraph.), and that which is thus 
sought cannot be good. From this very fact, that children and 
brutes seek pleasure, the Cyrenaics, Fritzsche observes, drew the 
opposite conclusion—that it is good. 


b.20. § 5. 100 88 ph mdoas crov8aias] sc. atriov eivat ries eddéagov (Ald. 
Schol.). 


b. 22,  vood8y] ‘ unhealthy.’ 


GHAPTERS XIE 


ARGUMENT. 


The arguments mentioned in chapter 11. §§ 4,5 do not prove that pleasure 
zs not good, or even that it is not the Chief Good: for (1) they tgnore the fact 
that a thing may be‘ good’ in either of two senses—erther ‘ good absolutely, or 
‘ ood relatively. There are doubtless many pleasures which are good relatively 
to bad or impaired states and natures, and which are consequently bad ; but 
there are also pleasures which are good absolutely. 

(2) They tgnore the fact that the term‘ good’ may be applied to an actual 
Junction, as well as to a state or condition. TItts argued that pleasure ts ‘ not 
good’ because it is only a‘ process towards’ goodness—i.e. towards the perfect 
restoration of an impaired state: but the pleasures of thinking are forgotten, 
which are not ‘ processes towards the restoration of impatred states, but func- 
tions put forth by a perfect state. Even the pleasure attending the satisfaction 
of a bodily want ts really a* function put forth’ by an unimpaired nucleus in 
the state requiring restoration. 

The ‘ goodness? of a state, then, is not the only or the highest ‘ goodness’ 
there zs also the‘ goodness’ of function proceeding from state, and this ts the 
higher kind of ‘ goodness.’ 

Thus it ts not necessary to suppose that there zs something better than 
pleasure, as the end ts ‘ better than’ the process towards the end ; for pleasure is 
not a‘ process towards’ (nor are all pleasures even associated with ‘ process’): 
zt ts rather a ‘function proceeding from’ ; zt is an end realised by the subject 
qua doing something, not qua undergoing a process ; and is to be defined, not as 
a ‘ process of which one ts conscious, but as ‘ unimpeded function,’ 

There are some again, who, giving another meaning to ‘ process, identify 
pleasure and ‘ process, because, they argue, bs zs absolutely good. They 
confound ‘ process’ and ‘ function.’ 

To argue that pleasures are bad because some pleasant things are bad for 
health, ts absurd—for even thinking zs sometimes bad for health. Neither 
thought nor any faculty is hindered by its own pleasure, only by alien pleasures; 
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nay, the pleasure of thinking and learning makes us think and learn all the 
better. 


As for there being ‘no art of pleasure’—that is just what one might expect : 
art deals with the conditions of the performance of a function, not with the 
actual function itself, as such. 


As for the argument that the temperate man shuns pleasure, and the prudent 
man seeks the life devoid of pain rather than the life of pleasure—we answer it, 
as above, by distinguishing pleasures ; the pleasures which are associated with 
painful craving—the excessive bodily pleasures—the temperate or prudent man 
indeed shuns ; but he has his own pleasures—those of the good life. 


$1. ph etvar dyabdv pnd 15 aptorov] As Michelet notes, the 
present chapter deals with px) efvac dyaOdv, and ch. 13 with pndé rd 


dpirrov. 


TpGtov pev.,. Kapvdytwv| The apodosis begins b. 27 with kat ai 
guces. The term dkodovéycovow must be understood to mean, not 
only that the general distinction, formulated in the protasis, between 
7d dmhas &yabdv and 76 rwi well be found applicable to ayabai pices 
kat e&ers, with their kvyoes and yevéoets, but also that a corresponding 
general distinction between 76 dwAdés paddov and 76 rwi may be 
inferred (on the principle laid down in Z. WV. v. 1. 6 dkodoubet 
& os emt TO wodv, cay Odrepov mrAEovayas éynrat, Kal Odrepov meovayds 
AéyeoOa), and that it will be found applicable to gaddAa dicers kai 
éfers, with their cwyoes and yevéoers. The Paraphrast sees this— 
"Ort yap ovk dvdykn dua rods eipypevous Adyous pi) €ivar Thy HSoviy dyabdv, 
pnde To dpirrov, ex ravd_ SjAov. emelt yap Td adyabdy dSixyds Aéyerat, TO per 
Gms Kat kad’ abtd Kal Kupias, as 7 dpern, TO dé ody amAds per ayabdy, 
tit S€ dyabdv, os Th AaToduTEiv TH Awmodity ayabdy, axddovOdy é€orw Gre 
Kat vous aoa, kal eis, Kal maca Kivnors, Kal yéveois, f) wer EoTar dmA@s 
dyaOn, 7 Sé Tu. dpoiws Kal emi row Kaxovd, Kunoets ydp, Kal yeveoets, Kab 
ees, ai pév hairar dmAGs, ai S€ tun, kal Tov havrwv rwi? kai ai pev Kai 
dei adda ten, ai Se kara twa tpdmov, Kai ddiyov xpdvov. 

The argument in this §, directed against of Néyovres pu} etvar dyaboy 
riv 980rqv, may be explained as follows—When we say that a thing 
is ‘good,’ we mean, either that it is good without qualification— 
good in itself; thus Wisdom is good in itself, without qualification— 
or that it is good in a qualified sense—not in itself, but in relation 
to something else: thus the venom of a snake is good in relation to 
the welfare of the snake, the amputation of a limb is good in rela- 
tion to the survival of the patient, but they are ‘ bad’ in themselves 
—cf. M. M. ii, 7. 1205 a 29 ore yap 4 pviars pavAn, oiov 7 Tar 

Q2 
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oKadikov Kal } tev KavOdpov Kal Odws 7) TY dripoy (gov... kat 
orovdaia, otoy 7) avOparov. 

Now, those who say roundly that ‘no pleasures are good ’ regard 
exclusively motions and processes (kwiaets kal yevéoess), which are 
‘good’ only in a relative sense, and ‘bad’ in themselves—viz. the 
motions and processes which belong to bad or impaired natures 
(pices) and states (es). The motions and processes (equivalent, 
in the view of the philosophers here criticised, to the pleasures) of 
bad natures are good for the possessors of the bad natures (being 
their own pleasures, see Z. WV. i. 8. 10), but are in themselves bad — 
7.e. unworthy of human nature: the motions and processes of a 
remedial kind, which restore impaired natures and states to their 
normal condition, are good for the possessors of the impaired 
natures or states, but bad in themselves—z.e. not characteristic of 
healthy human nature: indeed they are often not even felt as 
pleasures by the patients, but are only thought to be pleasures 
because they remove pain. It is from looking exclusively, then, at 
these ‘pleasures’—the ‘relatively good’ but ‘intrinsically bad’ 
motions and processes of (1) bad, and (2) impaired natures and 
states, that they draw the sweeping conclusion—‘ no pleasures are 
good.’ They ignore the existence of pleasures (indicated in the 
next §) belonging to the free activities of the rational nature of 
man, which, as rational, is good in itself, and suffers no losses 
needing painful repair. The argument of this §, as given above, 
is summed up later on by the writer himself—vii. 14. 4 kat od 
arovdatov 51 Soxet 7 nSort did dd0 radra, Somep cipyrat, Ste al pev HavdAns 
piceas ciot mpage ... at & iarpeiar evdeors. 

On the ground that the aida: knoers ought to be subdivided in the 
same manner as the omovdaia, Rassow (Lorsch. pp. 81, 82) conjec- 
tures that after ai pév dwAds adda b. 29 the words ai dé rut pév haddat 
have fallen out; and instead of understanding dwdés with afperal 
& od b. 31 (as Bekker’s ypédvor, aiperai & ot requires—cf. Ald. Schol. 
avrai 5€ af? abras aiperat otk «iciv), he conjectures xpdvoy aiperai, det 
8’ of. ‘This last conjecture (accepted by Sus.) gives, I think, a good 
meaning, and is palaeographically probable. Bywater’s aiperai, 
(amos) 8 of b. 31 does not seem to me to bring out so well the 
contrast intended, which is between the éad&s hatdat GAN aiperal TQde 
ddlyov xpdvov, and the dmdés aida ad’ aiperal rHde wavra tov Biov. 
So far as the authority of Asp. goes, I think that it is quite as much 
in favour of supplying dei as dm\Gs—al dé oddé aiperal tOde, dAAa Tore 
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olov 76 vooodrtt Topat kai iarpeta tore Gre vooei, dmAds bé ovk cio aiperat’ 1152 b. 26. 
ai 0¢ det, ai 8¢ of. +I cannot, however, accept Rassow’s other proposal 
—the insertion of ai dé rwi pév padda in b. 29 (accepted by Sus.) 
This would favour Rassow’s, I think mistaken, view that ém\ds is 
used in two senses in this §—in the clause ré pév yap amas 7d 8€ Twi 
in its ordinary sense, as defined in Zop. ii. 11. 115 b. 29 7d 8’ Gadds 
cotiv 5 pndevds mpoorebevros epeis Ste Kaddv eorw i rd évavriov—z. e.= 
per se, ‘in itself,’ ‘without qualification,’ ‘in the abstract,’ ‘ohne 
Einschrankung, schlechthin’; but in the clause al pev dahds KA. 
b. 29 in another sense, meaning ‘generally, ‘in the majority of 
cases,’ as opposed to tui, ‘in an exceptional case.’ For this second 
meaning of dwdés Rassow quotes . JV. v. 1. 9. 1129 b: 2 rept 
rayaba earat (sc. 6 ddixos), od mavra, GdAd epi Boa edtvyxia Kal drvxia, 4 
€oTl pev amras det dyadd, tt 8 ov« det, But if dwdas in v. 1. 9 means 
‘generally,’ ‘in the majority of cases,’ as distinguished from ‘in 
itself’—why is dei added? The writer of v. 1. 9 means, I take it, 
_that ‘money’ (¢..g.) in itself, or in the abstract, is always regarded 
as something good; though when we view it in the concrete— 
qualified as ‘the profligate’s money ’—we may think of it as a bad 
thing. So in the present § (vii. 12. 1) dwAés may, I submit, be 
translated ‘ fer se’ in both places where it occurs. 


at & od8 iSovat] ‘nedum aiperai” (Ramsauer). The motions b. 31. 
which proceed from a bad nature, though good and pleasant to that 
nature, as being its own motions, are in themselves bad: the 
motions which are called forth to allay pain and want are not good 
in themselves, or even pleasant, but are chosen merely as less 
evils than the pain and want which they allay. No wonder that 
those who confine their attention to motions of these two kinds 
arrive at the conclusion that ‘ pleasure is not good.’ 


§ 2. @u . . . Tis pucews otk évSeo%s ovens] In § 1 the writer has b. 33, 
referred to the formal distinction between 16 dmhés dya6év and 76 
rwi ayabdy, in order to suggest to his opponents—oi Aéyorres pi civar 
dyabov tiv 1Sorqv, dre maca 750r) yEveis eatw eis pvow—the one- 
sidedness of assuming, as they do, that only ‘relatively good’ 
pleasures exist—only those which are ‘ good’ as xwncets Kal yeveoes 
whereby the cravings of some inferior or defective puts are satis- 
fied; similarly, in § 2, he now refers to another formal distinction— 
that between 16 kar’ évépyecav dyabdv and 74 Ka &Ew ayaGdy, in order 
to intimate to his opponents that they err in assuming that the only 
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‘good’ they have to consider in this connexion is that of the és. 
They argue—the és, as end, is ‘good’ and ‘real’: therefore plea- 
sure, which is 4 yéveots 9 Kabtoraoa cis THy uorkyy Ew, is not ‘ good’ 
or ‘real’ in its own right. This is the argument for which Socrates 
gives thanks in Phileb. 54 C, D ovxodv ndovn ye, etmep yeveris ear, 
évexd twos ovolas é& dvdykns yiyvor’ ay... ovKody TH pnvicayte THs 
ndovas mépt 7d yeveow pév, oboiav Sé pnd’ jhvTwodv adris elvat yap exe 
dei*  OyAov yap Ott otros Tv hacKdvtay nSovnv ayabov eivat KaTayeda. 
But the ‘ good’ of the éé:s is not the only ‘ good’ to be considered in 
this connexion. The €és is for the sake of the évépyeca which pro- 
ceeds from it, and the évépyeia is ‘good’ in a more eminent sense 
than the é&s. What if pleasure be, not a ‘motion’ which gene- 
rates (kivnois=yeveors) the és, but a function which proceeds from 
it—7 tis puorkns eLews évepyera, and so the true ovoia of the e&s? 
This, it is suggested, is a point which is overlooked by of Aé€youres pur) 
elvar ayaboy Thy WSovny. 

It-is thus in the form of criticism that the writer introduces his 
own theory of pleasure as évépyeva tijs kata hiow efews, And it is 
to be noted how completely he makes his own theory occupy the 
ground from the very first. Not only are the Surat of thought, 
which involve no pain or craving, évépyeva ths kara pvow ews, but 
even ai kunoes Kal ai yeveoes ai kabioraoa els tiv dvotkny €&iv—the 
generative motions which restore a é£s—depend on the unimpaired 
part of the es—or the é&s gud@ unimpaired (4 inddouros €£1s )}—per- 
forming an évépyeca: and it is this €vépyeca of the unimpaired part of 
the é&s, or of the és gud unimpaired, which is the pleasure—there- 
fore no merely secondary and apparent pleasure—experienced in 
connexion with the yéveows, dvamAjpwors, or iarpeta, by which a want 
is satisfied. If the é&s were entirely destroyed—had no remnant of, 
vitality left in it, it could not be restored. "Iarpeta implies the ves 
medicatrix naturae. ‘The pleasure experienced in restoration is 
thus the reaction of the organism, gud@ unimpaired, against the pain 
and want of its partially impaired condition. ‘There are, however, 
other pleasures which are the spontaneous acéons of their é€ets. 

The passage (é b. 33... ovens a. 2) may be paraphrased as 
follows—‘ Again, the term “ good” is applicable to a function and 
to a state:—the natural state being “good,” the motions which 
restore a man to it are, of course, “ good,’ and “ pleasant” deriva- 
tively. If these “‘motions” are what we are to understand by 
“pleasures,” then our opponents have made out their case—no 
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pleasures are “good.” But we must not allow them to stop short 1152b. 33. 
at the “goodness” of the mere state. The “goodness” of zfs 
Junction is higher; and when desire for restoration is being satis- 
fied, the state, in so far as it remains partly unimpaired, performs 
a function: it is this function which is the pleasure experienced 
in the restorative process—not but that there are pleasures without 
accompanying pain and desire—for instance the functions of 
thought, proceeding from a state, or faculty, which lacks nothing 
to the fulness of its nature.’ Aspasius has a good commentary 
(145. 1 Heylbut)—emel d€ rod dyabod rd pév evépyea rd Se bis, ds ees 
pev ayaOov apern, @s évépyera S€ y Kar’ dperiy evépyeta, Kal aicOnors pev 
ayaboy ws cis (Aéyo dé atoOnow ri Svvapw, 7 S€ kar’ evépyecay atcOnors 
dyabdy as évépyera), 7 980vr) dyabdy eotw odx as Eis GAN’ ds evépyeia Tis 
piocws, Kata cupBeBykds b€ ai dvamdnpwcets Kai dnoxatacrdcets, at etow 
eis THY vow, Hoeiar, mponyoupevws pev yap 7OdpeOa Sia 1d evepyeiv ri 
prow tpepopevav jpav’ eyo S€ iow tHv wpuyxnv. evepyet yap tére 
Opentixyn, kat Sua TovTo OdpueOa, ovpBaiver b€ 7d tHuxadTa Kal davarAn- 
poow yeverba. eorte de 4 Hdovt evépyeta THs Urodolmov ev hiv pPioews 
kal e£ews. Kav yap évdecis Gpev kata Td capa Thy ye prow trodedeum- 
pernv kai Suvapevny ev adrh evepyeiv exonev (dore Diels) adriy ovp- 
mwapdvTov a’ty TOY ciTioy Kal TOY ToTay eévepyetv. Kal 7) pev ndovn Kar 
evépyevav, kata cvpBeByKds O€, Ss pnow, avandnpoors yiverar tod evdéovtos 


co 
ev T® THAT. 


at KaPioTacat | sc. al kuwnoets Kal ai yevéoers—(a sort of hendiadys) b. 34. 
=‘the kwnoes which produce and restore ée€es’ to be carefully 
distinguished, as dredeis (See vii. 11. 4 ovSepia yéveois ovyyenijs Tois 
réAcow), from the évépyea, or functions, which proceed from the 
éées. The writer’s point is that his opponents, not looking beyond 
‘the good of the é&is,’ forget that there are evépyeca proceeding 
from the is (which are ‘ better than’ the és), as well as cwjoes 
(=yevréoes) leading up to it. The tendency to acquiesce in ‘the 
good’ of the mere és’ is one to which the Aristotelian school 
offers opposition all along the line—cf LV. i. 8. 9 7H pew yap 
Zéw évdéxerar pndev dyabdv dmoreheiv imdpxovoay K.T.d. For the phrase 
ai xabtotacat eis thy pvorkiy ew Fritzsche quotes Philed. 42 D eis dé 
ye thy abrav gvow bray KabiorhTa, TavTny at tiv Kataotacw 7dovny 


amedeEducba map’ Nav aitav. 


Zott 8 Hh evépyera ev tats emOupiors ris Smodoimou ews Kal b. 35. 
$ucews| ‘but what performs the function (2. ¢. actually experiences 
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pleasure), when the desires are being satisfied, is that which is 
left of the natural state.’ ’Evépyea is used here in a way which 
seems to anticipate the identification made in § 3. 

‘Ymodolrov (Kb, NC, Asp.) means ‘remaining,’ ‘left untouched ’ 
by the decay which has destroyed the rest of the state: cf vil. 14. 
7, which is a complete commentary on the present passage—ré€yo 
dé kara cvpBeBykds S€a Ta iatpevorra® Gre yap cvpPaiver iarpeveoOat Tov 
bropévorros iywods mpdrrovrds Tt, ba Todo HOV Soxei eivar’ pioer dea, 
& rove mpatw rhs todode gusews. The reading of Mb», CCC, and 
Cambr.—irodimov (adopted by Zell, Coraes, and Michelet), 
plausible on account of Avmys in the line below, but must be 
dismissed, as inconsistent with the rod tmopevortos byots Of vil. 14, 
7. Nor can the meaning given by the Ald. Schol. and others to 
bmodoirov, viz. ‘defective’ (iroe THs AoumaCopérns Hicews Kal ev evdeia 
ovons Bpoudrwy Ald. Sch.)—suggested apparently by otk evdeods ovons 
1153 a. 1—be defended: tmédouros can mean only ‘left behind,’ 
‘left untouched,’ ‘remaining. Lb and OP have éemAcimov, and I 
apparently émAurods (endigentis ef imperfectt). 

Grant gives the gist of § 2 excellently when he says—‘ The 
argument is that it is only life, and the vital action (puowxy ets Kat 
rains évépyeta) which is good and pleasant: the restorative processes 
are only secondarily, non-essentially, and by a sort of inference 
pleasant. ... The argument goes on to add that, even in these 
restorative processes, there is vital action (évépyeca), namely of those 
organs that remain unimpaired.’ 


érei] The transition-marked by émei here may be brought out 
thus—‘In restorative processes the pleasure is the reaction of the 
vitality left in the eés: but it must not be. supposed that all 
pleasure is reaction, for there are pleasures which are spontaneous 
actions. For this use of émei ooo ’ ‘not but that’) cf 


Vil. 12. 7 6 codppar hevyer tavras, emel eialy jdovai Kal cdppovos. 


onpetov 8] sc. tod Kai dvev vans Kal émbuulas eivar ndovds 
(Fritzsche). Cf MM. ii. 7. 1205 b. 20 émel 8 ody eorw j nov Kat 
kabiotaperns this piaews Kal Kabeotnkvias, oiov Kabiotapérns pev ai é& 
evdelas dvarAnpooes, kabeotnkvias Sé ai dnd tis des Kal THs akojs Kal 
TOV ToLOvTwY ovaal, BeATiouvs dv cinoay ai kaGeotynkvias ths picews €vép- 
yevau” ai yap ndovai kar’ dudorépous Aeydpevar tods tpdrous évépyerar etoiv" 
dote Opdov ore ai dd tis dews 7Soval Kai THs dxojs Kal Tod SiavoeiaGac 
Pedrora ay einoay, émet ai ye coparixal €€ dvarAnpdceas. 
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Both pleasures—that of dvamdjpeors and that of diavocicGar—are 1158 a. 2. 
evépyecac—vital functions proceeding from their respective states ; 
but the former is apt to be confused with the accompanying dva- 
mhnpoors, while the latter is ignored by those who, on the strength 
of the confusion, conclude that ‘ pleasure is not good.’ The cir- 
cumstance, however, that there are plainly two classes of things 
called ‘pleasant’ (#3éa)—the one indefinite, the other perfectly 
definite—indicates that there are two kinds of pleasure. The first 
kind of pleasure is related to anything which, however temporarily 
and superficially, relieves the pressing want (e. g. rd 6&0 Kai rd muxpdv), 
the second to ¢hings really pleasant (16 pices or dnrds 450)—Z. e. to 
a definite class of healthy functions, and the special circumstances 
in which—and in which alone—these functions are manifested in 
their full perfection. 

The following passage in JZ. JZ. ii. 7. 1204 b. 6-36 renders the 
doctrine of vii. 12. 2 excellently, showing (1) that there are some 
pleasures, viz. those dd rod Oewpeiv, and those of seeing, smelling, 
and hearing, which are obviously not yevécers ; and (2) that, after 
all, no pleasure is a yéveouws—even the pleasure experienced in 
eating or drinking is the évépyea of a part of the wuyy, and 
accompanies, but is not to be confounded with, the process by 
which hunger or thirst is relieved—éors yap mparov pev od maca Hdovi 
yveots. 1 yap amd Tod Oewpeiv Hdovi) ywouévn odk Eat yéveris, od 
9 amd Tod dxodoa kai Cideiy kal) dogpavOnva, od yap && évdelas 
yvopéem, Somep emi trav dddor, oiov €k Tod hayeiv 7) metv. adrar pev yap 
e& évdeias Kai imepBodjs yivovtar, TO i) Thy evderav avamAnpovoba 7) THs 
imepBorjs adatpeicbar did yéveois Soxei etvar, 4 8 evdera Kai tmepBodr 
umn. Adan odv evradOa EvOa 7Sovns yeveots. emi O€ ye Tod ide Kai 
dkovoa Kal dodpavOjvar ovk oti mporumnOnvar’ ovdels yap 7Sdpevos TO 
dpav i) rd dodpaiverOar mpoedumnOn. dpoiws dé Kai emt rhs dtavolas ore 
Ocwporrtd re HdecOar dvev rod mpoduvmnOjva. Sor’ ein av ris HSovn 7) od« 
ote yéveois. ci ody 1) pev 0ovn, @s 6 Adyos ait&v edn, Sia TovTO ovK 
dyadv, Sru yéveors, @ote SE Tis H80vn, i) ovK eat yéveots, airy av ein 
dyabdv. 7d 8° ddov otk eorww ovdepia Hdovt yéveois* ovd€ yap adrar ai 
dd tod aye Kal meiv ASovai ovk eiai yevérers, GAAG Scauaptdvovow vi 
rairas ddokovtes civar ras HSovas yevéreis, olovrar yap, éemevdy THs mpoo- 
opas ywoperns yiverar 7Sovq, dia rovTo yeveow eiva gore © ov.  erretd7) 
yap ort Tis uxijs Te pépos & HddpeOa pa 7H mpoohopa dy éopev evdceis, 
roto 7d pdptov tis Wuyis évepyet Kal Kweirat, 7 S€ Kivnows avTov kal 7) 
évépyerd €or ndovn’ dua 59 TO dua 7H mpoodopG exeivo TO poptoy TO THS 
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uyns evepyeiv, } Sid tiv adtod evépyecav, olovra yéeveow eitvat THY NOoVnY 
TO Thy mpoopopay SyAny eivat, ro dé THs Wuxns pdptov Gdyhov. Gpotov ovy 
el tis. tov dvOpwmoy olerar elvar dpa, bre TodTo pev aicOnrov €oTir, 7 O€ 
pox) ob" are 62 ye kat [7] Wuxy. dpolws d€ Kal emt Tovrov' éoTw yap 
popidy te ths Wuxns @ ddpeOa, 6 dua Th mpoopopa evepyet. 61d ovk €or 


7% / c A / 
ovdeuia nOovn yeveots. 


Siéornkev] The MSS. have ovvéornxer, but a correction in CCC 
anticipates the conjecture of Bonitz—é:éornxev, adopted by By- 
water. 


$3. er otk advdykyn Erepdv te etvar BédAtvov ths HSovyAs| The 
Paraph. is wrong in thinking that the writer passes on here to 
discuss the second of the two points indicated at the beginning of 
this chapter—ére 8 od cupBaiver dud radra_pn etvar dyabdy pyde 1d 
dpiotov, ek ravde Sjdov. He is still concerned with the first point, 
and does not deal with the second till vii. 13. 2. 


domep twés pact «.t.d.]| The argument ‘that there is something 
“better than” pleasure, z. e. something for the sake of which pleasure 
is chosen, because pleasure is only a yéveors,’ falls to the ground, for 
pleasure is not a yéveows. For the distinction between the rédos (or 
ovoia) and the yéveots, on which this argument relies, see P/zded. 
54 C (quoted by Zell and Fritzsche) hypt éxdorny yeveow &drnv adAns 
ovgias Tivos éxaorns Evexa ylyvecOa, Eviumacay bé yéverw ovoias Evexa 
ylyrecOar Evumdons. ovxodv Hdovn ye, eimep yévecis eotuv, Evexa Tivos 
ovoias €€ avdykns yiyvorr av, 76 ye py ob Evexa TO evekd Tov yeyvopevoy 
del yiyvour’ av, ev th Tov dyabovd poipa eked eote tO dé Tiwds evera 
yeyvopevov eis GAAnv potpay Geréov. ap’ ovv ndSovn ye, eimep yeveois eort, 
els GAAnv 7} Thy Tov dyabod poipav airiy TiWévtes bpOds Onooper ; dpOdrara 
pev ovv, ovdkoty TH pyvicarte THs nSovns mépe TO yeveow pév, odvciay dé 
pnd qvtwodr adrijs etvar, xdpw exe Sei. SHAov yap dre obros rev ackovTay 
Soviy dyaboy eivat karayeda. Here Plato thanks others for the for- 
mula yéveois éorw 4 n8ovn. See also Phileb. 53 C apa rept ASovqs ovk 
aknkdapev &s del yécecis eat odoia dé ovk €ote Td mapdmay Hdovas 3 KouAyol 
yap n rwes [generally thought to be the Cyrenaics: see Grant, 
Lthics vol.i. p. 176, Essay ii] a8 rotrov tov Aéyov émyerpodor pyvdeww 
jiv ois bet xapw éxev. The formula then was not invented by 
Plato, and he did not apply it to the pleasures of thought and 
of the higher senses, except in a way which deprives it of the 
significance which it has as applied to those of eating and. 
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drinking: for, although he thinks of the former pleasures as 1153 a. 8. 
avamAnpooets, he distinguishes them, as kaOapal cat dvev Adays, from 
the latter, which are dmaddayal Avmns: see Rep. 584, and Philed. 
BY, 62. 
Grant may be right when he says, speaking of the argument 
Bedriov 7d Téhos THs yevéoews criticised in the present section—‘ In 
all probability the school, and perhaps the actual writings, of Speu- 
sippus are here alluded to.’ 


ou ydp yeveoers eioly ob8é peta yevécews macat| maca, of course, 2. 9. 
refers to ovde pera yevécews only. No pleasures are yevéces, although 
some are pera yevécews. ‘The words ovdé ywouévav cupBatvovcr, equi- 
valent to ov yap yevéoes ciciv, must be translated so as not to 
contradict the truth—pera yevécews tivas Adovas civar.  SupBalvery, 
as in the formula of the syllogism Zo. i. 1, and as one sense 
of the term is defined in Me/, A. 30. 1025 a. 30 (Aéyerae S€ Kal 
@rAws cupBeBykds' oiov doa imdpye Kal’ atrd éxdor@ jt) ev TH ovoia 
évra’ lov TH Tpryave@ Td dvo dpOas exew), marks necessary consequence, 
as of the effect from its cause, the property from the essence. It 
is in this sense, and not in that of accidental concomitance, that it 
must be understood here. Grant’s ‘result from’ brings this out 
well—‘ they do not result from our coming to our powers (ywopévar), 
but from our using those powers (xpopévwr). The subject of ywo- 
pevov and xpopevay is qpov. Téveors is sometimes materially neces- 
sary to the xpiovs (e.g. the irddouros ets of the hungry man feels 
pleasure, on the occasion of eating), but is not to be identified 
with it. << 


dANG Tv eis Thy TeA€wow ayopevav Tis picews| = Trav Kabioracay a. 12. 
eis thy puorky &Ew, according to Ramsauer: 2. ¢. dyouévev is middle, 
and its subject is xvijoea» understood. This is the view of the 
Paraph. also, who has—Kai yap rév évepyeav doar pev eis Tedelwow 
dyovat pices, ovk adrai ciat Téhos, Somep 7 Kal’ Céw iarpixyy evépyera 
rédos exer tiv byieav' Scar S€ ok dyovow eis uorkiy tehetwow, Gd’ 
avrai ciow 4 vou) redelwars, Sjrov as ovK Exovow Addo réNos, Ghra 
ddXov adral ciate TéAn* Gomep ef tis Kata THy Tedelav eEw THs apeTis 
evepyet. 

I am inclined to think that the writing is very careless, and that 
dyonévev is passive, its subject being the persons whose nature (ris 
dicews) is in question. I think that it is easier to suppose care- 
lessness of this kind, than to take dyouevey = ayouoar, 
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88 Kal od Kadds K.7.A.] The definition rejected on philosophical 
grounds here (and, so far as yeveovs is involved, also in x. 3. 5) is not 
very different from that accepted by Aristotle as adequate for the 
more popular purpose of the student of rhetoric—/they. i. 11. 
1369 b. 33 iroxeioba & juin civac ry Hdovyy Kivnoiv Twa THs Wuxijs Kat 
kardotaow dbpdav kai aicOnriy eis Ti Umapxyovoay prow, AUmny be Tovvar- 
riov. Ramsauer (p. 487) quotes two other passages in which 
Aristotle describes pleasure in terms which recall those of the 
definition here condemned, viz. Prodl. 878 b. 11 7) els TO Kata vow 
dds 900, eayv F aicOnrn, and EL. LV. ix. 9. 9 76 & aicOdverOar Gre (4, TOV 
ndéov kal’ airs (pice: yap dyabdv (on, ro 8 ayabov imapxoy ev eauvT@ 
aicOdvec Oa 7v). 

AAG paddov Aextéov évépyevay x.t.d.] ‘Aristotle, says Grant, 
‘when writing accurately distinguishes pleasure from the moments 
of life and consciousness (évépyeat) from which it is inseparable. 
Cf. x-8.6. He, however, does not more specifically define it than 
as éemiyryvopevdy te tédos (rH evepyeia) Eth. x. 4. 8. Eudemus does 
not preserve the distinction, but simply says that pleasure should be 
defined as “the unimpeded play of life.” Aristotle himself occa- 
sionally writes in this way: cf Med. xi. 7. 7 (A. 7. 1072 b. 16) émet 


Ve Ves 7: , iNet 
Kat ndov1 n Evepyela TOUTOV, 


dvepnd8.oTtov | dvepddioros occurs nowhere in the £. /V., and only 
here and in ch. 13. § 2 inthe &. £.; but in Pol. A. 9. 1295 a. 35 
the following words occur—e«i yap kadés éy rois 7O:kois eipyrat Td Tov 
evdaipova Biov eivat tov Kar’ dperiy dveumddvotov x.7.A. Hence Ben- 
dixen (Bemerkungen gum siebenten Buch der Nicomachischen Ethtk : 
Philolog. x. 199-210, 263-292) maintains that Aristotle must refer 
to £. JV. vii, because it is only in £. WV. vii that the term dveyumddioros 
occurs : consequently, that /. ZV. vii is by Aristotle. Against this 
view Spengel (Arvest. S/ud. pp. 189 sqq.) has little difficulty in show- 
ing that the reference in the Poddtics is not to the definition of 7307 
given in vii, but to the doctrine of Z. 4. i and x, according to 
which etdatpovia is evepyera Wuxijis Kar’ dperiy Tedetav ev Bio tehel@ Kal 
Tos extos ayadois ixavds Kexopnynnéve, the term dveumrddioros being 
employed to sum up what is there expressed by év Bip redelo and 
Tois éxrds dyabois ikavas Kexopyynpevg—cf. LE. LV. i. 10. 12 Ta dé peydda 
(rév druxnpdrov) ... éwmodife. woddais évepyeias. See also Grant, 
Lthics, Essay i. vol. i. pp. §5, 56. 


* Met. A is post-Aristotelian : see Rose, de Arist. libr. ord. et auctor. p. 242. 
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The dvepréSiotos évépyea of vii is, after all, not very different 1153 a. 15. 
from the tedevot 6 rHv evépyerav 4 HSovn of EL. WV. x (4.5). According 
to £. lV. x pleasure perfects, or is the perfection of, an évépyeua— 
supervenes upon it, or crowns it, as beauty crowns youth (x. 4. 8)— 
without pleasure an évépyea is, in fact, dredjs—falls short of the full 
vitality which it is its razson d’étre to realise. In the phraseology 
of £. NV. vii, such an evépyea is ‘impeded,’ ‘has not free play.’ 
Pleasure is ‘the free play of a function’ in £. WV. vii; in ZW. x 
it is ‘the perfection of a function. As in Pol. A. 9 dveurddiotos 
takes the place of the rédeos of #. V. i in the statement of the 
doctrine of etdapovia, so in L. LV. vii it takes the place of the redewwi 
of #. WV. x. 4. 6 in the statement of the doctrine of 430.7. Undue 
importance has been attached to the difference between the dveymd- 
Suatos evépyea 7 Hdovn Of vii and the redexoi tiv evépyevav 7 HOovn of 
x, because the doctrine «ty dv ris 9807) 75 dpucrov (vii. 13. 2), logically 
necessitated by the former formula, has been thought to mark the 
writer of vii as a ‘hedonist.’ I have tried to show (note on vii. 11. 
I. 1152 b. 1) that his ethical position is substantially the same as 
that of the writer of #. VV. x. He differs merely in attempting to 
do more with the term évépyeca, as a symbol of thought, than the 
writer of /. JV. x attempts; and he perhaps strains its use. He is, 
in short, somewhat scholastic, but in no sense a ‘hedonist.’ And, 
as has been noticed above, he does not stand alone in identifying 
ydovn and évépyeca, The writer of AZe/, A. 7. 1072 b. 16 describes 
God’s life as evépyeia, feo7 dpiorn, and 7Sovn, using these expressions 
as interchangeable. .It may perhaps be said that it is natural to 
fall into a more scholastic use of terms in describing the life of 
God than in describing the life of man, and that while A/ez, A. 7 
is not inconsistent with Aristotelian principles, the present treatise 
is, being ‘hedonistic. To this we may answer—that it is not 
‘hedonism’ to identify the highest pleasure with the highest function. 
‘Hedonism’ takes no account of the pleasure of action ; its highest 
good is passive enjoyment. Aristotelianism—represented by the 
writer of vii as well as by the writer of x—places pleasure in a 
position of philosophical dignity which it does not occupy in any 
other Greek school. As edd8umovia is Life—what a man does, not 
what he rececves—so Pleasure is not mere relief, or even passive 
enjoyment, but that which sustains function—or, as the writer of vii 
says more simply, ¢f zs function, So intimately is it bound up with 
Life, that it is difficult to say which is chosen for the sake of which 
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(Z..N.x. 4. 11). All living beings striving after fulness of life 
according to their kinds, it is in the consciousness of successful 
life—z.e. in pleasure—that, for man and the other animals, the 
fulness of life is actually given. Life and Pleasure therefore cannot 
be separated as outer and inner— 

Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale: 

Alles ist sie mit einem Male. 


The high position thus assigned to Pleasure by the side of, or 
rather in implication with, Life, or the Chief Good, marks the theory 
contained in vii and x as one to be viewed in a practical, or moral, 
rather than in a scientific light) The question, as I have said, 
which the theory sets itself to answer is (in spite of superficial 
appearances to the contrary) not ‘What is pleasure as a physio- 
logical or psychological phenomenon?’-but ‘Is it good? And if 
so, how ?’—z. e. ‘ What are the relations of the various pleasures to 
the good life?’ Some of them doubtless hinder it; but others 
again sustain and heighten it. The hedonists placed the wrong 
pleasures—those of passive enjoyment—highest; the Platonists 
unduly depreciated pleasure. To show, as against both schools, 
that the pleasures of virtuous function, or Duty, crown life with 
perfection, seems to me to be the object of the Aristotelian theory— 
a practical, or moral, object, which is misrepresented by Mill when 
he points out (truly enough) that the object of a scientific psychology 
has not been attained—that no answer, or worse than no answer, 
has been given to its question, ‘ Whatzs pleasure?” See Mill, Hxam- 
ination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, ch. 25. p. 486: ‘ Aristotle’s 
theory, which, as understood by our author, differs little from his 
own, is presented by Sir W. Hamilton in the following words 
(Lectures on Met. ii. 452): “When a sense, for example, is in 
perfect health, and it is presented with a suitable object of the most 
perfect kind, there is elicited the most perfect energy, which at 
every instant of its continuance is accompanied with pleasure}. 
The same holds good with the function of Imagination, Thought, 
&c. Pleasure is the concomitant in every case where powers and 
objects are in themselves perfect, and between which there subsists 
a suitable relation.” The conditions whereon upon this showing 
pleasure depends are the healthiness of the sense, and the perfection 
of the object presented to it. This is simply making the fact its 


4 This is the theory of Z. V, x rather than of vii, 
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own theory. When is a sense in perfect health, and its object 1153 a. 15. 
perfect? The function of a sense is twofold—as a source of 
cognition and of feeling. If the perfection meant be in the function 
of cognition, the doctrine that pleasure depends on this is mani- 
festly erroneous: according to Sir W. Hamilton it is even the 
reverse of the truth, for he holds that the knowledge given by an 
act of sense and the feeling accompanying it are in an inverse 
proportion to one another. Remains the supposition that the 
perfection of which Aristotle spoke was perfection not in respect 
of cognition but of feeling. It cannot, however, consist in acuteness 
of feeling, for our acutest feelings are pains. What, then, con- 
stitutes it? Pleasurableness of feeling: and the theory only tells 
us that pleasure is the result of a pleasurable state of the sense and 
a pleasure-giving quality in the object presented to it. Aristotle 
and Sir W. Hamilton did not certainly state the doctrine to them- 
selves in this manner; but they reduced it to this by affirming 
pleasure or pain to depend on the perfect or imperfect action of 
the sense, when there was no criterion of imperfect or perfect action 
except that it produced pain or pleasure. Mill is perhaps right 
in his contention that our scientific knowledge of the nature of 
pleasure is not enriched by the statement that ‘it is the concomitant 
of perfect action,” But as a protest against those who said ‘all 
pleasure is evil,’ and those who made passive enjoyment the end, 
the statement is of great ethical importance. An interesting 
account of the Platonic and Aristotelian theories of pleasure, 
and notices of later theories, notably of Kant’s, will be found 
in Hamilton’s Lectures on Met. Lect. 43. Kant’s theory of pleasure 
and pain is thus stated in his Anshropologie § 60, as rendered by 
Hamilton, M7. ii. 472—<‘ Pleasure is the feeling of the furtherance 
(Beforderung), pain of the hindrance of life. Under pleasure is not 
to be understood the feeling of life; for in pain we feel life no less 
than in pleasure, nay perhaps even more strongly. In a state of 
pain life appears long, in a state of pleasure it seems brief; it is 
only, therefore, the feeling of promotion—the furtherance of life 
which constitutes pleasure. On the other hand, it is not the mere 
hindrance of life which constitutes pain; the hindrance must not 
only exist, it must be felt to exist.’ ‘These definitions of pleasure 
and pain,’ Hamilton observes, ‘are virtually identical with those of 
Aristotle, only far less clear and explicit.’ But Kant’s theory soon 
parts company from Aristotle’s, as may be seen from another passage 
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in the An/hropologte, which, however, I quote to show that Kant, 
though differing from Aristotle in important respects, is at one with 
him in having a practical purpose to serve with his theory of 
pleasure; and I would suggest that the Kantian theory of pleasure 
is as likely to be misrepresented as the Aristotelian, if treated as 
a contribution to ‘scientific psychology. The passage is given by 
Hamilton (JZ, ii. 472) as follows—‘If pleasure be a feeling of the 
promotion of life, this presupposes a hindrance of life; for there 
can be no promotion if there be no foregoing hindrance to over- 
come. Since, therefore, the hindrance of life is pain, pleasure must 
presuppose pain.... When we cast our eyes on the progress of 
things, we discover in ourselves a ceaseless tendency to escape from 
our present state. To this we are compelled by a physical 
stimulus. .. . But in the intellectual nature of man there is also 
a stimulus which operates to the same end. In thought man is 
always dissatisfied with the actual ; he is ever looking forward from 
the present to the future.... Man is urged on by a necessity of 
his nature to go out of the present as a state of pain, in order to 
find in the future one less irksome. Man thus finds himself in a 
never-ceasing pain; and this is the spur for the activity of human 
nature. Our lot is so cast that there is nothing enduring for us but 
pain. ... Pleasure is nothing positive; it is only a liberation of 
pain, and therefore only something negative. . . . It is certainly the 
intention of Providence that by the alternation of pain we should 
be urged on to activity. [Here Kant applies his theory; and its 
significance lies in the practical application he makes of it, not in 
the scientific meaning which may be extracted from the terms in 
which it is couched.] No one can find pleasure in the continual 
enjoyment of delights; these soon pall upon us.... There is no | 
permanent pleasure to be reaped except in labour alone. .. . Labour 
is irksome, labour has its annoyances, but these are fewer than those 
we should experience were we without labour. As man, therefore, 
must seek even his recreation in toil itself, his life is at best one of 
vexation and sorrow.... Men think that it is ungrateful to the 
Creator to say that it is the design of Providence to keep us in a 
state of constant pain; but this is a wise provision in order to urge 
human nature on to exertion. Were our joys permanent, we should 
never undertake aught new. That life we may call happy which is 
furnished with all the means by which pain can be overcome; we 
have, in fact, no other conception of human happiness.’ 


‘ 
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A very different conception this of life and happiness, and of the 
relation of pleasure to life and happiness, from Aristotle’s ; my object, 
however, is not to contrast the theories, as such, of Aristotle and 
Kant, but to illustrate by another example the danger of taking a 
theory of pleasure (and the remark applies to any particular theory 
advanced by a great moralist in the construction of his ethical 
system—e. g. to atheory of Conscience such as Cardinal Newman’s, 
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or of Will such as Kant’s) out of the context of the ethical system - 


in which it is embedded, and of treating it as a contribution— 
valuable or worthless—to ‘ psychology.’ ~ Thus Kant’s ‘theory’ 
that ‘pleasure is nothing positive’ may be accepted as a valuable 
psychological truth (as by Schopenhauer), and a whole system of 
‘psychological truths’ may be deduced (to the psychologist’s satis- 
faction) from it; or it may be rejected as ‘ psychologically unten- 
able.’ But plainly our view of its significance as that which helps 
Kant to express, in yet another figure, his deepest thought in 
presence of the problem of life, is not affected in the least by 
the favourable or unfavourable verdict of ‘scientific psychology.’ 
Indeed, ‘ untenable psychology’ matters as little in Kant as unten- 
able Ptolemaic cosmology in Milton. So with Aristotle’s theory of 
pleasure. Mill’s criticism may effectually dispose of it, as abstracted 
by Hamilton from its ethical context, and presented as a contribution 
to psychology: but it is not a contribution to psychology. It is an 
integral part of Aristotle’s theory of duty—‘The performance of duty,’ 
Aristotle tells us, ‘has its own pleasure, which ensures and perfects 
the performance. All other pleasures are inferior to this pleasure. 
The ascetics who say that pleasure is not good, and that we can do 
our duty without aid from pleasure, and the hedonists who say that 
the pleasures of passive enjoyment are the only pleasures worth 
seeking, are wrong.’ Mill’s criticism misses all this. 


dvtt 8é rod aicOythy dvepmrddiorov] 7.¢. it is important to 
substitute the term dveyrddiocrov for the term aic@yrhv. It goes 
without saying that, being an évépyera Wuyijs, it is aic@yrn or realised 
in consciousness; but unless it be dveprddioros, it is not realised as 
pleasant. The term aic@dvecOa is wide enough, according to 
Aristotelian usage, to cover the consciousness of thought, as well 
as that of sensation. I therefore think that the Paraphrast goes 
off on a wrong line here, when he says—} yap €v 7G Oewpeiv 4dov7) 
ovk €or aiaOnTn, 

VOL. II. R 
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a. 18. 
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Soxet 8é yéveois Trow etvat, Ste Kuptws dyadv] This refers not to 
the Platonists hitherto criticised, but probably to the Cyrenaics ; 
and yéveous must be here understood to mean the ouécome or 
operation of a &s, not the process by which a €kis is formed or 
restored, as the term was understood by the Platonists. The 
hedonists here referred to maintain that Pleasure is really or 
perfectly g00d (kvpios dyaddv); hence that it cannot be a ééis, which 
is only potentially or imperfectly good, but must be a yéveors—the 
realisation or operation of a és: cf L. N.i. 7. 13 (quoted here by 
Ramsauer) rv xar’-evépyecav Oeréov' kuptdtepov yap avtn Soxet héyeo Oat. 
Instead of the term yeveous, the writer suggests the term évépyeta as 
better fitted to signify ‘the operation of a és.’ Rassow (Horsch. p- 
100) reads teow for the rus of the MSS. after yéveors, on the ground 
that the clause mentions a view which has not hitherto been 
alluded to. His words are ‘ Diese Worte sind vollig unverstandlich, 
wenn man sie auf die in dem vorhergehenden Satze bestrittene 
Platonische Lehre bezieht. Man hat daher wohl mit Grant an die 
Cyrenaiker zu denken. Damit es aber erkennbar wird, dass man 
es mit einer neuen und noch nicht besprochenen Ansicht zu thun 
hat, ist wie ich glaube, das ohne dies auffallige ris nach yéveous in 
tioivy zu Andern. Diese von mir schon, Observ. Crit. p. 28, vorge- 
schlagene Aenderung ist von Bekker in der kleineren Ausgabe von 
1861 [and by Susemih] and Bywater] aufgenommen worden. Der 
Paraphrast, der die Stelle richtig erklart, hat vielleicht ruc gelesen : 
yeveois S€ Sok teow eivar Hdov) Sr Sovto tiv HSovnv elvar Td KUpias 
ayabov kai Td Gpiorov' 76 S€é Kupiws ayabdv évépyeray civar’ évépyeray S€ 


kat yeveow pndev addrAnrav Siapéepew* 7d d€ ody ovTas exeu.’ 


§ 4. 13 adtd kal Grr byrewd a aida mpds xpypatiopdr] 
elliptical: =76 adrd kal r6 ra bycewa eivar haddra, dre byewa na Gaddra . 
mpos xpnuatiopdv.— To say that pleasures are bad, because some 
pleasant things are unhealthy, is like saying that healthy things are 
bad, because some of them are bad, for money-making’: of the 
Paraph. « qdatdn déyera ) HSom) ors Era da voowddy, Zrovrar Kai Ta 
byewa aida, ore rd byrewd eumodav torarar TS mrovreiv, re moh 
xpnpdrev eorl avadorixd. - Peters, I think, is wrong with‘... is 
like arguing that some things that are healthy are bad for money- 
making.’ I take ér: in a. 18, asin a. 17, to mean, not shat, but Jecause. 


tavty| mpds xpypariondv. He means that both #d¢a and Dyed 
may be bad kara cvpe8nxés—in some particular relation; but they 
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are not, on this account (xard ye roiro) bad in themselves—dadda 1158 a. 19. 
amos. 

§ 5] answers Vil. II. 4 €ru eumddiov 76 povety af FSoval, on the a. 20. 
lines of Z. WV. x. 5. §§ 1-7, where it is laid down that every function 
has its own (oixeia) pleasure, which stimulates and perfects it, and 
that if a function is good (as judged, we must assume, not by the 
subjective standard of pleasurable feeling, but by the objective 
standard of correspondence with environment) its pleasure is good. 
It is by thus connecting pleasure with function, or correspondence 
with environment, that Aristotelianism meets hedonism and 
asceticism. It is to be observed that the writer here speaks of the 
eis being impeded or stimulated by S07: whereas the writer of 
Zf. N. x. 5 speaks consistently of the évépyea (distinguished by him 
from the 750») being impeded or stimulated. 

Hporncet, as Grant remarks, is used here generically for ‘ thought,’ 
and not in the restricted sense given to it in Book vi. 


§ 6] refers to vii. 11. 4 ere réxvn odSepia HSovijs* Kairor way dyabby a. 23. 
Téxvns epyov. 
edhéyos oupBéByKev] ‘is but natural’ (Peters): ‘is just what one @- 24. 
might expect to find.’ Téyyy is concerned with the ordering of the 
conditions (rijs Suvdpews eori) of a performance (éevepyera), but not with 
the performance itself. See the Paraph. ovddepia évépyeca réxyns earl 
dmotehecpa’ GAAG THY pev Svvapwy H Téxvn, 7 Se SUvapis mpodyet Tiy evépyeray. 
1) pev yap mept thy KuBepunrikiy réxvy airia eort Tod SuvacOai KvBepvav’ 7d de 
Sivacba KvBeprav airidv éori THs KaTa THY KUBEpynTiKyy évepyelas. So close 
is the connexion between réxvn and dvvayis, that such réyvae as nropux, 
iarpexn and Siadextixy are often simply called duvdyes. ‘They are 
the Suvduers ai perd Adyou of Met. ©. 2. 1046 b. 1, which are said to 
be concerned with contraries—xal ai pev pera Adyou maca Tov 
évavriov ai adrai, So long as alternatives are open—so long as 
this possible arrangement, or that, may be preferred—so long as 
preparations have to be made, réxvn rules; but the result of these 
preparations,—that for the sake of which they have been made, 
when once it is realised, is something definite, which réxyyy cannot 
modify. Art may instruct a man how to hold his bow and point 
his arrow straight for the mark; but the évépye of all this instruc- 
tion—the flying arrow—has already escaped beyond the reach of 
art. Cf MM. ii. 10. 1208 b. 1 odd yap addy emtaTnpn ovdepia Thy 
xphow mapadiS@ow adda tiv ew. 
R2 
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a, 27. 


a. 28. 


a. 30. 


a. 31. 
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katrou kal x.7..] We have here what the Ald. Schol. describes 
as an évoraois brought against the mpdracis—ndovijs ov« éote TEXV 
advanced by the opponent. It is submitted that arts of pleasure 
are popularly recognised. This éoraois however is obviously not 
so seriously meant as the dvrumapdéoracis (Ald. Sc.), or rejoinder, 
contained in the first part of the §, The writer of AZM. ii. 7. 
1206 a. 26 oddly omits entirely the weighty rejoinder ovdé yap 
GAAns evepyelas oddemas téxvn éoriv, adda Ths Suvdpews, and confines 
himself to the captious évcraow. His words are dos jv Adyos Ore 
ovdepia emoriun most pSovnv, ate S€ ovdé TodTO adnOés* of yap Seumvo- 
motol kat oreavorotol Kal of pupewyot Oovis clot moumrixol, adda Oy Tais 
Arars Emorhpats ovk ar H Ndovy &s TéAos GANG pe HSovas Te Kai ovK 
dvev jdSovns. @otw obv émothnyn tomtec) 7Sovns. This is all that the 
writer has to say in answer to the thesis ovSepia émornyn mores 
HOorny. 


§7.] ‘Most of the arguments,’ says Grant ad Joc. ‘against 
pleasure ignore the distinction between different kinds of pleasures, 
the one kind being of the nature of life, and the end, and therefore 
good in themselves (§ 3); the other kind being connected with 
inferior conditions of our nature, with pain, want, etc., and being 
therefore only secondarily and accidentally good (§ 2). This latter 
kind of pleasures, and excess in them, are made the ground of 
reproaches against pleasure in general.’ 


Tov odppova hetyewv| sc. tas 7dovds. 
76 Onpia SidKew] sc. ras 7dovds. 


émhGs| Fritzsche believes that this word has crept into the text 
from a scholium; thus the Ald. Schol. has és dyadai rou amdéds 
Kal kupios. 


Tas ToLattas| ras pi) dads dyabds Par. 
kal Thy todtwv dhuriav & dpdvipos] sc. Sudker. These words seem 
to form a parenthesis. The gpdévpos tries not to be pained by the 


absence of these bodily pleasures. 6 yap gpévpos ti drovoia trav 
gopatikdy ndovev Bovdrerar pa AumeioOa (Ald. Schol.), 


S A lol a 
a. 35. oval kal oddpovos] 7 yap dicalo HSov) ek tod ra Sikaa mparrety 


kai 7 dvdpeim ek Tov ta dvdpeia, kal TS cdhppom ek Tod mpdrrew ta 
aappova 7Sovn yiverar (Ald. schol.) GAL. NVoil. 3. I 6 pev yap 


, ny a a G a a 
amEXoMEvos TOY TopaTiKaY Oovay Kal ato ToUT@ xaipor caper. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


That pain is evil and avoided (evil in itself, and as impeding function) is 
admitted. Now, that which is contrary to what is avoided (qua avoided and 
evil) ts good. Pleasure therefore, as the contrary of pain (qua avoided and evil), 
ts good—for there is nothing in the argument of Speusippus, that, as greater, 
though contrary to less which ts unequal, is not therefore equal, so pleasure, 
though contrary to pain which is evil, is not therefore good. 

As for the view that pleasure is the chief good—there is nothing in the 
circumstance that some pleasures are bad to prevent us holding it: nay, we 
must hold zt, if we define pleasure as‘ unimpeded function’ ; for Happiness or 
the chief good ts ‘highest and best function, and tt would not be‘ highest and 
best’ if it were ‘impeded’: thus there will be a pleasure, viz. ‘ the highest and 
best (sc. unimpeded) function,’ (other pleasures being bad, if you like, in them- 
selves) which ts tdentical with the chief good. This is why all men bind up 
the idea of pleasure with that of Happiness: the notion of ‘ perfect function’ 
they naturally cannot separate from that of ‘ unimpeded function’: hence the 
importance attached to external prosperity—and to the absence of all that ‘ im- 
pedes’ (for those who maintain that Happiness is possible in the midst of 
tortures and great adversities, uf only aman ts virtuous, either intentionally or 
unintentionally say what is untrue) ; hence the tdentification which ts made of 
prosperity and Happiness by those who forget that even prosperity, when too 
great, ‘impedes’ as well as adversity. 

The fact that all creatures—beasts and men—follow pleasure, points to its 
being the chief good. Tf all do not follow the same pleasure, yet it 7s pleasur 
that they all follow—nay, perhaps at bottom the same pleasure, for they are all 
members of the one divine systent. 

The bodily ‘ pleasures’ have appropriated the name, because all men experience 
them, and many men know no others. 

Further, unless pleasure, or function, be good, the‘ Happy Life’ need not be 
‘ pleasant’—for pleasure ts superfluous, if not good—nay, the ‘ Happy Life’ 
might even be ‘ painful’—for if pleasure ts not positively good, then pain ts not 
positively bad, but neutral, and there is no reason for avoiding wt. Thus the 
good man’s life need not be more ‘ pleasant’ than the bad man’s. 


§ 1. "AAAG phy ore Kal H Avan KaKdv, Spodoyetrat, Kal euktdy , . . 1153 b.1. 
dvdykn obv Thy HSoviv dyaQdy tT etvar] This is the second part of 
the argument of Eudoxus given in #. J. x. 2. 2, 


4 82 7o my epmostorKH| The words as they stand cannot, I b. 2. 
think, be translated otherwise than as they are translated by Peters 
—‘partly bad as in some sort an impediment to activity, or by 
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b. 4. 
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Stahr—‘theils ist er (der Schmerz) es (ein Uebel), insofern er uns 
irgendwie behindert’:—r6 af eumodioruey (sc. etva) forming a single 
expression in which wf qualifies eyrodvoruy =‘ as hindering in some 
way or other.’ But the balance of the clause requires 4 dé m9, © 
éurodiorixy (<ivat)—‘ Pain is partly bad in itself (démA@s), partly bad 
in relation to something else (mj=«ard 1) ze. inasmuch as it 
hinders good activities’ —1r6 ewodioriey (etvar) being epexegetical of 
mj. 1% is frequently opposed to dmd@s by Aristotle, but the dex 
gives no instance of 7é mj where m7 alone would be sufficient. Of 
course mj, like émA@s, or any such term, can be converted into a 
substantive by means of the article; but this use of the article 
would plainly be out of place here, where the meaning of she 
formula wi is not explained, but the formula is used. The Para- 
phrast seems to have read m7 76. His version is—i pev caf abrd 
ore hevkty, Os } ent aperh AUmn, SE TH, ws H ent Cypia rw Ninn, Fries 
evarn €ore kata TL, Ore eumodicer tT) Gewpia. Similarly the Ald. Schol. 
4) O€ odk Corw cmde@s Kaxdy, GAAA TH KaKdv Kat evKTdov Frou KaOd éeyrro- 


duorekn. 


as yap Lmevourmos k.t..]| The best commentary on this obscurely 
brief reference is /. JV. x. 2. 5, where the argument is given more 
fully but without the name of Speusippus. 

The Paraph. explains the present reference thus—ovd yap 4 rot 
Brevoinmov Avots Kad’ jv emorapevos Aveww emiyetpei Tdvde Tov Adyov cup- 
Baiver tH adnOcia. nol yap ore xabamep TO peiCov Kai Td €Aartov évayria 
€ott TO tow, Kal ent rdv aperay Ta map’ éxdrepa evavtia, Tov adrdy 8} 
tpdrov Kal rH adumig dvtixecrat ) HSovr Kai omy, H pev ds peiCoy 4 Sé dT 
@s €datrov' Kal €ote 7 pév GArvmia dyabdy, 7 Sé ndovy Kal 4 AUTH Kakdy. 
ovros yap 6 Adyos TavTedds Adokdss eotw* oddevi yap 4 HdSovi Kakdy Soxei. 
Similarly the Ald. Schol. @deyey 6 Srevourmos Gre ds 1d peicov advri- 
Keita TH eAdtTou Kal TOG tom, Kal Ta pev Akpa Frou TO peiCov Kai TS 
éharrov 7 kakd, Td dé péoov Fro 7d tcov dyabdy jj, obras Kal 4 HSov) 
dvrixevrat Ti dhumia Kal Ti omy, Kal Ta pv dkpa Frou h Adan Kal a) 
ciot kakd, 7d O€ pécor irou 7} ddumia ayabdy 7 :—Z2. e, Speusippus argued 
that, ‘as greater and less are both contrary to equal, and therefore 
both unequal, so pleasure and pain are both contrary to the 
neutral state which is good, and therefore are both evil.’ To this 
the writer of x, and the present writer, reply—‘ Pleasure is mof in 
itself (émep) evil. We appeal to universal experience against you. 
You make a wrong application of a useful formula (domep 75 peitov 
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T® €Adtrou Kal TH iow évavriov) to Pleasure: cf Z£.N. x. 2. 5 1153 b.4. 
A€yovres Tadra od Kaas, od piv emi ye TOY eipnpeveov addnOevortes. 

The formula thus misapplied by Speusippus is given in Caz. 11. 
13 b. 36, with the cavea/ that it is applicable only within narrow 
limits, évayriov 8€ éoti dyaOd pév é& dvdykns KaKdy’ rodro dé d7Aov 
tH ka@ €xaotov énaywyy* oiov iyeia vdoos Kai Sicacoodivy ddixia, Kat 
cvdpeig Seidiar dpolws S€ kai emi rdv GddrAov. Kakd S€ Ste pev dyabdy 
éotw évaytiov été Sé Kakdv. Ti yap évdeia Kak@ dvre 9 bmepBodn evav- 
tiov Kakov dv duoiws dé Kal 4 peodrys éevavria Exatep@ otoa, ayabdy ott" 
é édtywv 8 dv Td Towdrov (Bou tis: emi dé ray mrelotav del T@ KaK@ 
7 dyaOdy évavriov éoriv, Speusippus neglected the caution conveyed 
in these words. On Speusippus see Grant, L'thzcs, Essay iii. vol. i. 
pp. 217, 218, and Ritter and Preller, Ast. Phil. §§ 289-294. 
His theory of Pleasure is thus stated by Aul. Gell. ix. 5—Speu- 
sippus, vetusque omnis Academia, voluptatem et dolorem duo mala 
esse dicunt opposita inter se: bonum autem esse quod utriusque 
medium foret. 


/ 0b yap av dain Sep Kkakdv Tr €tvar thy HSovyv] Grant says— b. 6. 
‘We are probably to understand ms, with the Par. and Schol. 
Speusippus would have said that pleasure zs an evil: cf £7h. x. 
2.5. Lam not sure that Grant is right here. Speusippus would 
certainly have said that pleasure is an evil accidentally—probably 

he would have said that being evil is an ‘inseparable accident’ of 
pleasure; but would he have said that it is essenfially evil? It 
seems to me that the word émep (see next note) makes it possible 

to understand Speusippus as the subject of ¢ain—which is, of 
course, what the run of the sentence naturally suggests. 


émep|] ‘For no one would say (or, Speusippus would not say) 
that pleasure is 2” itself and essentially an evil’ Eustratius in his 
note on EL. WV. vi. 4. 3 eet & 7 oikoSopuxi réxvn tis ot, kal Srep ekes 
ris pera Aéyou wourixy explains correctly the technical meaning of 
dmep—rd S€ Srep Syhoiv keirar Td otorwdds KaTnyopeiaOat THs oikodopeKys 
ri téxyqv. See Alex. ad Zop. iii. 1. 273 a. 14 (quoted by Bonitz, 
Met. p. 176. q. v. on the use of dep) 16 OmEp aiTG Tov Kuplos €oTi 
dnA@rexdy, Kai @ ay mpoorely Td Smep TO Kupias exeivo eivau onpatver, oLoy 


t 
© 


émep dvOpwnos 6 kupiws avOpon0s. On which Bonitz remarks— 
‘excludit igitur pronomen émep quaecunque rei accidunt, includit 
unice ea quae in substantia, év 7G ri éorw ejus, insunt ... omnino 
eo (¢.e. by émep) denotatur id ipsum quod res est, 70 ri ers, vel 7 
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ovcia rod mpdyparos.’ Kupies, or ‘essentially,’ being the fundamental 
meaning of ézep, the term is often used as synonymous with yévos, 
as in Zop. iv. 1. 120 b. 23 ovre yap 9 xidv Smep devkdr, Sudmrep ov yévos 
ro AevKdv THs xLdvos, ov ) ux Sep KivoUpevor" oupBeBnxe 8 adti 
keveioGat: but this only, as Bonitz points out, and as is plain from 
the terms of the passage just quoted Zo. 120 b. 23, because 76 
yévos Boiderat 1d Ti €ote onpaivery kal mpOtov imoriderar tay ev TO 
Spioud Aeyonévav Top. iv. 5. 142 b, 27. Accordingly, with Waitz 
(Organon, vol. i. p. 467) simply to say that dep and yevos are 
synonymous is unduly to narrow the use of the former term. It 
may be noted that the Ald. Schol. on the present passage narrows 
the sense of ézep in the way deprecated by Bonitz: his words 
are—oidels dv hain thv dovny etvar Omep Kakdy, irow ws ev yever avdyerOat 
T@ KaK@ kal €idos Tod Kakod Thy HOovyy etvat. The Paraphrast brings 
out the fundamental sense of the term better—ovdeis yap dv pain thy 
pSoviy_abtiy Step €ott Kaxoy etvat. 


§ 2. tapiordy 7 | The MSS. have dpiordy 7’, or dpuordy &. 

The conclusion ei dv tis 7d0v ro dptorov formulated in this § is 
logically necessitated (tows 5¢ kal dvaykaiov x.r.d.) by the identification 
of 7Sovn with evépyera: but, as I have tried to show, it does not 
involve any departure from Aristotelian principles, in the direction 
of ‘hedonism.’ 


donep kal émoripyy twa éviov datdwv otcdv|] Cf. WW, I. ii. 7. 
1205 a. 31 opolws & ciot Kal émuornpa daddAat, oiov ai Bdvavoo.’ add’ 
duos ov bia TotTo Gaddov 7 emuotHyn, GAN ayabdv ra yéver. But the 
parallel drawn in the passage before us requires us to think of a 
certain émorjpyn (procopia Ald. Schol.) not as merely good, but as 
possibly the swmmum bonum. ‘This is seen by the Paraph., who 
SayS—xai yap mohdav athov ovcdy éemornpay ovdév kodver TS Aprotov 
etvat THY emotnynv. If, then, a certain émornun is the apioror, how, 
it may be asked, can a certain 9S0vm also be the dpucrov? Grant is 
probably right in thinking that we need not take the parallel very 
strictly: but the writer, if. asked to defend the apparent inconsis- 
tency, would not have much difficulty in doing so, for Oewpia zs 
750rn On his principles. 


lows 8€.. . todto 8 éoriv HSor4] It is only if unimpeded (dv 7 
dveumddioros) that the wpuyqs évépyea Kar’ dpernv, which we call 
evdapovia, can be described as aiperwrdry: for, as he says below, 
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ovdepia evépyeca tédEvos eumodiCouérn b. 16. If then evOatmovia, aS 1153 b. 9. 
TéAevos and aiperordry, is evépyera dvepmdducros, it is #Sovn, for jdovy has 
been defined as évépyeta dveumrdductos. 


ei0” i) Tacdy évepyerd eotiv eddaipovia etre a Twds adTav] 4 Tids b. 10, 
avréy is rightly explained by the Ald. Schol. as @cwpta, for which he 
refers to x (see Z. JV. x. 8. 8). 

The Aristotelian doctrine of e’8apovia does not, however, amount 
to the exclusive acceptance of either of the alternatives here pre- 
sented «i? ...cire... These alternatives mark rather two points 
of view from which edSapovia may be regarded. If it be regarded 
as an évvdov eidos—as a life concretely realised, it presents itself as 
the harmonious play of all human functions, intellectual, moral 
and bodily—as the expression, in many ways, of the concrete unity 
—mens sana in corpore sano. But since such a concrete result 
cannot be produced or maintained without ewpia, or the organising 
and regulative agency of Reason—is in fact nothing but the 
material manifestation of @ewpia which is its Form, Law, ovcia 
avev vAns, Or Ti jv evar: and since the Form or Law zs the thing, 
philosophically considered (see Me/. Z. 6. 1031 a. 17 ékaordv Te ovK 


G@Xo Soxei civae tas éavtod ovaias’ Kat TO Ti fv etvar Néyerae civae 7 
exdotov ovoia), it follows that evSamovia, considered formally or 
philosophically, is identified with @ewpia its Form or Law. It is 
especially in “. 2V. x that eddaipovia is so identified. But we must 
be careful not to fall into a somewhat natural misunderstanding of 
the language employed in such passages as /. JV. x. ch. 7 and 
ch. 8. §§ 1-8. When the writer says (Z. VV. x. 8. § 8) dcr ein dv 9 
evdaipovia Oewpia tis, he means that eddamovia formally considered is 
Gewpia. He does not mean that if we look at the ctdaiuev in the 
concrete, we shall find that he is essentially a philosopher or man 
of science, spending his whole life in the exercise of his intellectual 
faculties, as such, in some department of knowledge: on the con- 
trary, so to cultivate the intellect, as such, that the other powers of 
the human enseméle are allowed to lie fallow, would imply, in the 
writer’s opinion, a narrow and partial conception of life—would, in 
fact, indicate the absence of the ‘ comprehensive view,’ ‘ the survey, 
‘the regulative agency of reason,’ or Gewpia in which eddatpovia 
essentially consists. 

We may say, then, that in the passage before us the clause 0 
i} macay évépyed éorw eddamovia indicates the more concrete way of 


1153 b.10. 
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looking at the Happy Life, and the clause cire 9 rus airy the 
more formal philosophical way which sees it in its true nature: see 
Met. Z. 6 quoted above, and ¢f Lr. N, ix. 8. 6 &omep b€ kai wddus 70 
kupidtatov pddior’ eivar Soxei kal mav Gddo ovoTNHA, oUTw kal dvOperos. 
It is gud rational that man so organises the exercise of all his 
powers, intellectual, moral and bodily, as to be Happy: we may 
therefore say that Happiness zs an employment of Reason—@ewpia 
TLS. 

havdkwy odcav, el eruxev, dwhds] ‘Even if most pleasures are 
bad, and, if you like, bad in themselves,’ 


81d mpoodetrat «.t.h.] CA L.V.i. 8. 16, x. 8.9. Fritzsche quotes 
Cic. de “in. ii. 6. 19 Aristoteles virtutis usum cum vitae perfectae 
prosperitate coniunxit: and Alex. mepi uyjs (8) p. 157 Ald. 
describes evdaipovia as cupmdjpwots Tav ayabar. 


bres ph épmrodifnta: taita] The Ald. Schol. makes raira the 
subject—éres kai taira iro. 7a éxtds dyabd, dwdvta pu) mapenTrodi¢ac. 
THY évépyeav Tov evdaivovos: but it is better to take 6 evdaipwr as the 
subject, and make ratra=«ard ratra, ‘in respect of body, or estate, 
or fortune.’ 


§ 8. tpoxi<éuevov] Zell quotes Cic. Zusc. v. 9 In eo libro quem 
scripsit (Theophrastus) de vita beata in quo multa disputat quam- 
obrem is qui torqueatur qui crucietur beatus esse non possit. In 
eo etiam putatur dicere in rotam beatam vitam non escendere: 
non usquam id quidem dicit omnino; sed quae dicit idem valent. 
The zpoxés is described by the Schol. ap. Suidas as €vAwdv 1 &v 6 


, c > / > la 
Seopovpevor of oikérat éxodd Corto. 


pdoxovtes| The Cynics. Thus Antisthenes /r. 58 apud Mullach, 
li. p. 284 a’rdpkn yap thy dperiy eivar mpos edSaypoviay, pndevds mpoodeo- 


péevny Ore py Soxparixyns ioyvos (Diog. L. vii. 11-1 2): 


§ 4. mpds ydp thy ed8aipoviay 6 Spos adris] ‘For good fortune 
can only be defined by its relation to happiness’ (Peters). 7d yap 
civat Ths edruxias eotiv ev TG gupBddrcobar mpds edSaipoviay (Paraph.). 

§ 5. kai 7d Sidkew 8 aravra «.1..] The argument of Eudoxus 
quoted in x. 2. I. 


$ypy «.7.0.] Hesiod, épy. cai iu. 763. The second line continues 
—npifovor Oeds vu Ts €ott kal adrn. Here, as Stahr remarks, we 
have the origin of vox populi vox Det. 
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§ 6. Add’ érel otx H adth ote pats 080 efits} dpiorn ot Zortw 1153 b. 29. 
oute Soxet| ‘since however there is no one nature or state which 
is, or is thought to be, the best for all, so neither do they all pursue 
the same pleasure...’ (Grant): maow, necessary in the protasis, 
is carelessly omitted, perhaps because the writer looked forward 
to mavres in the apodosis. 


GAG Thy adtyy mévta yap ducer exer tr Oetoy| If all pursue b. 32. 
‘the same pleasure,’ it must be because they have ‘the same 
nature’ fundamentally. In man this is vods, resulting in the 
function of vénots or Gewpia, often characterised as ‘divine.’ But the 
same organising principle, which appears in man as voids, appears in 
the irrational animals (and in plants) as a nisus impelling them to 
purify the specific form, or «ides, from the incidents of individual 
decay and death, and make it eternal in the race (see de An. ii. 4. 
415 a. 29). While individual animals seem to live card mé6os, for 
themselves, and to satisfy merely their own immediate wants, there 
is all the while at work within them ‘an eternal principle not 
themselves’ (@cidy ru), by which their behaviour is regulated in 
conformity with a plan which includes all Nature: ek rovairns dpyjs 
Hptntat 6 ovpavos Kai 4 vos (Met. A. 7.1072 b, 13). The Aristo- 
telian God is the abstract of all the various modes of the organising 
nisus in Nature. He is described as évépyeta didvos—eternal func- 
tion; and this eternal function is also said to be dom (Afer. A. 4. 
1072 b. 16). Inasmuch, then, as the lives, or evépyewa, of all 
creatures are particular cases of this one évépyeta didvs, which is 
7Oovn, all creatures may be said rijv adriy dtadkew Hdovny. 


Oetov] Ch de An. ii. 4. 415 a. 29, where it is said that living 
creatures propagate their kinds iva rod det kal rod Oelov peréxoow 7} 


dvvavrat, 


mrapaBddhew eis attds] sc. éavrovs according to Michelet: but b. 34. 
the Zndex takes it intransitively=‘ to pass over to’ ‘to incline to’: 
so the Ald. Schol. of mAeloves mpds Tas cwparixas paddov péTovar, 


81d 75 pdvas ody yrwpipous K.t.A.] Cf the simile WZ JZ. ii.'7. 1205 b. 35. 
b. 13 GAN of pdcxortes evan tiv HSommy od orovdaiay, TendvOacw oioy of 
pi) eiddres 7d véxrap olovra tovs Oeovs oivov mivev, kal ovK elvat ToUTOU 
fdov ovOé" roiTo mdcxovow id Thy dyvo.ar' ois dpovov mendvOaow oi 


? > ‘ > > , \ \ \ \ 
maoas Tas HOovas yevéoets Pdckorres civar Kal oik dyabdy. Sia yap TO pH 


1153 b. 35. 


1154 a. 1. 
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, ar) ¢ w+ 
eidévat didXas HSovads GAN’ 7} Tas TopaTiKas TaUTaS Te Opay yeverets TE OVTAS 


ea > \ ¢ \ > , 
kal pi) cmovdalas dhos ovdk olovrat eivar THY HSoviy ayaddr. 


§ 7. el ph HBovh dyaddy Kai  évépyera] The subject is 00v7 
kai 4 évépyeta, and the predicate is éyadéy: so the Paraph. and Ald. 
Schol. Susemihl and Ramsauer, on what appears to be weak MS. 
authority, read «2 py 4 (M> Ob Asp.) dor) ayadov Kat évépyeca (MP 
seems to be the only authority for the omission of 4 before evépyeta), 
making dya6év and évépyea both predicates. 


CHAP IER Aty. 


ARGUMENT. 


Those who so discriminate between ‘noble pleasures’ and ‘ bodily pleasures, 
as to maintain that, while the former are good, the latter—for they are the in- 
temperate man’s pleasures—are not, must be asked to explain why the pains 
contrary to these bodily pleasures are bad. ‘ Bad’ implies ‘ good’ as its contrary. 
The truth zs that the bodily pleasures partake of the nature of the bodily states 
and motions with which they are associated—states and motions which are good 
up to a certain point, but bad beyond that point ; for where a state or motion 
cannot pass beyond the point of absolute perfection, the corresponding pleasure 
does not admit of excess. Bodily pleasures are good, and necessary up to a 
certain point ; bad as pursued to excess by the intemperate man, who, it may be 
Jurther observed, avoids, not excessive pain, but pain simply—notably the pain 
which ts opposed to excessive pleasure (i.e. the pain caused by the absence of 
excessive pleasure)—a pain which only intemperate people feel. 

Let us now try to make the truth about the bodily pleasures more convincing 
by showing how an erroneous view about them has naturally recommended 
itself. The erroneous view ts that the bodily pleasures are more desirable than 
other pleasures. Why does this view recommend itself as true? Because (1) 
the excessive bodily pleasures banish pain: they are eagerly sought after as 
anodynes and restoratives ; (2) because they are the only pleasures known 
to inferior natures—and here we are reminded of what was mentioned above in 
ch. 12—that these are the two points—(1) certain pleasures belong to bad 
natures, and (2) certain other pleasures are restorative of impaired natures— 
which are brought forward by some.to support the equally erroneous view that 
pleasure is not good. Both views—that which makes the bodily pleasures the 
most desirable, and that which maintains that pleasure is not good—ignore the 
existence of pleasures which do not admit of excess and are associated with 
no pains. These pleasures are related, not to things ‘ pleasant per accidens ’— 
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restoratives which set up recuperative activity in the sound part of an impaired 
organ or state—but to things ‘really, or naturally, pleasant’—things which 
call forth the function of an unimpaired organ or nature. 

it ts because man ts a composite and corruptible being that the ‘ accidental 
pleasures ’—the ‘ pleasures of change’—play such a large part in his life; the 


pure nature of God, in the performance of its one unchanging function, enjoys 
eternally one pure pleasure. 


§ 1.] Fritzsche and Grant point out that ‘Eudemus’ here dis- 
cusses 2. subject (‘untouched by Aristotle’—Grant) which he had 
proposed to himself in his first book—viz, Z. Z. i. 5. 1216 a. 30 
tovtay & 7 pev mepi Ta GHpara Kal Tas drodavoets WOorH, Kal Tis Kal Tota TLS 
yiverat, kat did Tivwy, ovK adnrov. dor’ ov tives ciot dei (yreiv adrds, GAN’ 
ef ourteivovat Te mpds evSaipoviay 7 pr Kal Tas GurTEivovot Kal mérepov el 
det mpoodyew Td (qv Kadds Hdovds, ravras (2... Tas C@pareKds) Set mpoodn- 
Tew, 7) TOUT@Y per GAdov Twa Tpdrov avayKn KoLWovelv’ ETrepa & cic Hdovai 
dv ds eddéyas olovrat tov eddaipova (Hv 75éws Kal py pdvoy dAvT@s’ aGAAA 


V4 o 
Mepl pev ToUvT@Y VaTEpoy emLoKETTTEOV. 


§ 2. 814 tf ody «.7.A.] Aspasius, the Paraph., and the Ald. Schol. 
seem to connect this question more closely with émokemréov a. 8 than 


Bekker, Sus. and Byw., with their full stop after dxddaoros a. Io, do., 


‘Those who say that bodily pleasures are not good, must be 
prepared to meet the question—why then are the contrary pains 
bad? Surely dad involves good as its contrary.’ Aspasius has— 
rois 67 Tadta Aéyovow émiokenréov, Sid Ti al evavtiat AUmat poxOnpal; the 
Paraph. has—dmopncee 8 av tis, ef tuvés Sovai dyabai eior kai aiperai, 
tives S€ aida, domep ai cwparixai rept as 6 dxddaotos, dia ti naoa AUTH 
poxOnpd eote kat cheuxrn’ det yap tiv pev évarriav rais ayabuis jdovais 
Aimny movnpav civat, thy Sé rais qavdas evavtiav dyaOnv’ Kak@ yap évay- 
riov dyabév’ «i Sé Kat avty 7 AUN Trovnpa, SdéEeev dv ras Toparikas pSovas 
dyadov civar, Similarly the Ald. Schol.—mddw émamopei tis . . . av 
ai ceparical iSoval Gow Kaxal, Neimerat dpa Td evavrioy #rot Tas himas 
dyabdy eivav Nbots dre ui coparixal HSoval ovk clot KaKai, GAN’ oddE Kupios 
dyabai, GAN obras ciolv dyabai os py Kakal Kal ds dvayKaia, Kal Ore €v 
xpela tovTav eopéev . . . érépa Avots Hris Kal Kpeirrar’ i) cioly ai T@pari- 
kai Sorat dyabai péxpe rwds. Grant understands rois Aéyovor a. g to 
be ‘that section of the Platonists referred to above ch. 11. § 3 rots 
8’ Zar pev eivat, ai S€ moda daira.’ Ramsauer follows Grant: I 
agree with Grant and Ramsauer against Zell and (apparently) 
Fritzsche, who understand jyiv with rois éyovow, The writer 
having discussed the xadat #Sovai of the eddaipey goes on as he (?) 


1154 a. 8. 


a. 10. 


1154 a.10. 


a. 13. 


a. 18. 
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promised (Z. Z. i. 5. 1216 a. 30) toexamine the coparieat #Sovai: and 
he recommends those who say roundly that they are bad to consider 
their nature a little more carefully. If they are bad, as they say, 
then how are the contrary pains also bad? The truth is that it is 
only in excess that the bodily pleasures are bad. 


ai dvayKkatat] 7. ¢. ai copuartcat: cf. vii. 4. 2. The Ald. Schol. has 
dvaykaiae Sé eiot TA oUppeTpa TroTd Kai atria, 

Of the two suggestions introduced by # (a. 11 and a. 13), the latter 
gives the writer’s opinion. The bodily pleasures are not merely 
negatively good—‘ good in the sense in which the absence of evil 
is good’; but positively good up fo a certain point, beyond which, 
however, they become bad. 


Tay pev yap ebewv Kal Kuyjoewv]| olor ris ELews ris Oewpntixns bmep- 
Bor otk éorw (Ald. Schol.); and the same may be said of any dpern, 
as such: its notion involves definite form, and excludes excess or 
the negation of form. Cf L. UV. ii. 6. 20 cappootvys Kai avdpeias od« 
gorw imepBody Kai edrewis bia TO 7d pécoy eivai mas dkpov . . . Gas 
yap ov imepBod7js Kal €Arciipews peodtns Eat, ovTe peadtyntos bmepBorz 
kal €\Aeupes. 


évavtios 8 . . . Sudxovte thy brepBodyv] ‘ But with pain the case 
is reversed: not merely the excess of pain, but pain generally is to 
be avoided; for the opposite of excessive pleasure is not painful 
except to the man who pursues the excess’ (Peters). Similarly 
Stahr—‘ Entgegengesetzt ist es mit dem Schmerz, denn hier flieht 
der Mensch nicht das Uebermass, sondern den Schmerz tiberhaupt ; 
der Schmerz ist namlich nicht das dem Uebermasse Entgegen- 
gesetzte, ausser fiir den, der dem Uebermasse nachtrachtet.’ 

Grant, after translating to the same effect, adds—‘ This argu- 
ment goes to prove that bodily pleasure is, in itself, good; only 
when in excess is it evil. On the other hand, all pain is evil. 
Pleasure and pain, then, are opposite terms, the one being good, 
and the other evil. To make the doctrine of Speusippus (ch. 13. 
§ 1) hold good, it would be necessary to make pain and the excess 
of pleasure opposite terms. But they are not so, except perhaps 
in the mind of the intemperate man, who thinks that the only 
alternative is between excessive pleasure and a painful sensation.’ 
Fritzsche has—‘ Contra se res habet in dolore: nam hujus non 
fugimus quod nimium est: sed hunc fugimus in universum. 
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Itaque contraria sunt dolor, qua dolor est, et voluptas, qua voluptas 1154 a. 18. 
est, non qua nimia est.’ 

According to these interpretations (which agree substantially 
with those of the Ald. Schol., Zell, and Michelet), 7s understood 
is the subject of gevye a. 19. I think that 6 daddos a. 16 (=6 dxé- 
Naoros) is the subject: see note on vii. 4. 3. 1148 a. 7. This is the 
view of the Paraphrast, whose comment seems to me very good— 
“Ocat Toivuy bmepBddXovct Td S€ov haddrai eict, Kai kara Tavtas 6 axdhacrds 
€or, kai 6 dkpatns’ Kara Tas S€ évavtias AUTas dkdAagTos Od wept Tas Urep- 
Boktkds €orw, adda ras peév trepBaddoveras pOovas Simker, Tas dé puxpas 
homas hevyer* Sore havepov Oru rats bmepBaddovoais jSovais ai ev to 
dkohdor@ dytikeipevar Admat ovx tmepBodrkai eiow, GAA pérptat, Kal as 
ovdeis dv hvyo. Tv omovdaiwv, dre ovdée Admat civiv’ GANA TH Stdkovte THY 
trepBony tev ndovav adyewov Soxet Td petpios Kal Kata Adyov adrais 
xpnoacba, The gdaddgos is assumed to err both in his pursuit of 
pleasure and in his avoidance of pain. ‘The unnatural contrary 
which he sets up to excessive pleasure—the pain which those who 
pursue moderate pleasures do not feel at all—helps us to appreciate 
the moral difference—ignored by of Aéyovres pr) elvat dyabas ras 
gopartixas 7Sovds—between the excessive and the moderate pursuit 
of bodily pleasures. 


§ 3. "Emel... aiperétepar| The apodosis of this sentence begins a. 22. 
with dere a. 25. 


tod WedSous| The view that the bodily pleasures are better than a. 23. 
those of the évépyesa car’ dpernv. ‘That the latter are better than 
the bodily pleasures is rddn6és which the writer seeks to corroborate 
by pointing out how 1d Weddos came to be believed—dia ri paivovrar 
ai gapartkat Adoval aiperdrepa. ‘This section,’ as Grant says, ‘no 
longer deals with the opinion of the Platonists [Ramsauer erro- 
neously supposes that it does] that bodily pleasure is an evil, but 
takes up another ‘question already partly anticipated ch. 13. § 6: 
namely, How is the vulgar error to be accounted for, which gives 
so much prominence to physical pleasure in the scale of pleasures?’ 
—z.e. this § returns to the «iAjpace tiv rod édvdparos KAnpovopiay at 
coparixal noovai x.7.d. Of 13. § 6. 


§ 4. 81a 76 mapa 13 vaytiov datvecBar] sc. aiperds, suggested by a. 30. 
didkovrac, ‘They seem good by contrast.’ 


kal od omoudaioy . .. ody omoudatat] These words, suspected by 4. 31. 


1154 a, 31, 


a, 34, 
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Zell, are bracketed by Ramsauer, as interrupting the flow of the 
argument; Ramsauer says—‘ et quae ante ista praecedunt, et quae 
insequuntur, eo spectant ut intellegatur ia ri Sudkovtat ai coparixat : 
haec vero ipsa fere in contrariam sententiam disputata sunt 67e rév 
gopatixar evexa 4 HSovt) Gos HavAn eivar Soxet. Nec dubito equidem 
quin e medio tollenda sint.’ Grant observes—‘ This paragraph 
reverts parenthetically to the opinion of the~Platonists.’ I am 
inclined to take the paragraph as the writer’s parenthesis suggested 
by the mention of iarpeia immediately preceding. domep eipnrat 
a. 32 refers to ch. 12. § 1, and the dvo ratra a. 31 are (1) Ore al pev 
gatdys K7.A. a. 32, and (2) ai & iarpeia éevdeods a. 34. Ramsauer, 
I think, does injustice to the writer of the paragraph, when he 
accuses him of saying, first, that there are /wo reasons, and then 
enumerating ¢hree, viz. (3) at 6€ oupBaivovor TeAeoupevoy b. 1. The 
words at 5é cvpBaivover teXcoupevey Merely expand what is said of 
the iatpeia in the sentence immediately preceding, and do not 
introduce a third class of pleasures: see Coraes ad loc. ai 8e 
iatpeias Opota tev Sovav ovd attra omovdaiar Soxodow civae Sidte Tod 
evdcous eicly dvamAnpooes . . . al yap Tovairac mAnpeces cupBaivovar 
Tois TeAELoupEvots, ToUTéaTL TOIs amd THS evdelas Eis THY TANPwGL mMpoiovoL 
kal ov Tots TereNet@pevors }. 

Admitting, then, that the paragraph is parenthetical and very 
loosely attached to the context, I think the connexion of the writer’s 
thought may be satisfactorily traced as follows—‘ Bodily pleasures, 
though inferior, are sought after more than other pleasures. Why? 
Because they are good remedies of pain by reason of their exces- 
sive character. And, in passing, it is interesting to observe, that 
the very qualities which recommend them to the vulgar—their 
excessive character (in the davAn iors), and their suitableness as 


remedies, are seized upon by certain theorists, mentioned before, 


to establish the sweeping generalisation that Pleasure is not good.’ 


ot 8 iarpetoar [St] évSeods| Bywater’s omission of ére removes 
a great difficulty: but how ér got into the MSS. (and I do not 
think that we can be sure that it was not in the MS. used by 
Aspasius) still remains a difficulty. 


éxew] to be in a natural state (eés). 


* Bywater (Contrib. p. 58), taking this view of the position of at 8% ovp- 
Baivovat, suggests 57 for 5é, : 


Rate 7 EE A SOR eS Soe ee 
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teheoupevov| Cf vii. 12. 3 Kal rédos od macdy €repdv TL, GAAd Toy eis 1154 b. 1. 


‘ ve > 4 a , 
THY TeA€woy ayonevav THs Picews. 


§ 5. ér.] The argument, broken by the parenthesis kal od omov- b.2. 
Satoy a. 31... b, 2 omovdaia, is now resumed. 


Sipas| Zell, Coraes, Michelet, and Grant take this meta- b.3. 
phorically, of artificially produced desires generally, émoxevacrat 
emtOvpiat as they are called by the Paraph. Fritzsche follows the 
Ald. Schol. in taking the word literally—PovAdpevor rive 80 dAns rhs 
jpepas éeobiovow ddpupa twa Wa dupidtepor ota yivwvra. So also 
Aspasius. I am inclined to think that it ought to be taken 
literally, as a special example (introduced by yodv) of the length 
oi pr Suvdpevos Gddats xaipew will go in the pursuit of excessive 
pleasures. Perhaps, however, rwds is against the literal inter- 


pretation, 
&PdaBets] Not divas rapackevdtoor, but jdovas mapackevatwor. b. 4. 
ore ydp k.t.h.| This clause explains daidoy: so, Aspasius. b. 5. 
16 Te pndérepov ... paciv] The mere absence of pleasure is b. 6. 


painful to many men by reason of their temperament (da ri iow: 
the reference is chiefly to the pedAayxodtkot thy picw about to be 
mentioned): for ‘physiology’ teaches us that Life is a continual 
struggle, to the pain of which we become accustomed: some of us, 
however, so imperfectly that when the pleasure, which generally 
aids ‘custom’ in deadening pain, is absent, we feel this absence 
of pleasure (which to perfectly regulated or ‘accustomed’ minds 
ought to be a neutral state) positively painful, ze. we become 
aware again of the fundamental pain of Life, which has been kept 
beneath the level of consciousness by the aid which pleasure gives 
to imperfect ‘custom.’ Aspasius ascribes the aphorism det movei ro 
¢éov to Anaxagoras. 


§ 6. ev pév TH vedtaTL. .. Gomep of oivapévor Sidxewwrar] Grant b. 9. 
appositely quotes Goethe’s 
Trunken miissen wir alle sein; 
Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne Wein. 


He refers to Probl. xxx. ch. 1 (A. 953) as the best commentary 
on the present passage. There ‘a frequent comparison is made 
between the effects of wine, youth, and the melancholy (or bilious) 
temperament, in producing desire. ... The principle of adgyous in 


VOL. Il. s 


; 
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b. 14, 


b. 15. 


b. 16. 


b. 19. 


b. 20. 
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youth is represented as producing the same results as the humours 
(xupds 6 pedayxoduxds—y THs pedalyns Xoijs kpaots) in the bilious 
temperament.’ 

The account which the Ald. Schol. gives of the operation of the 
pédawva xyokn in arousing desire is as follows: oi d¢ peAayxoAtkol KaTa 
rv piow ... €xovou THY Xodjv Oeppordrny odcay, TuvTdpes Katavanio- 
kovcay ta ev TH yaotp! Bpdpara, kal wa py THs yaoTpds Kevabeions 
duaxavon mdvra évrdcbia 7 XOX} H pédawa Sid Td pu) Exew Erepdv Te kaTav- 
adicxew, Sia Todro Setras del 6 pedayxohixds iarpevew Hroe avanhnpovy 
Bpopdrov tiv yaorépa adrod, On the pedrayyodxol see note on Vil. 
Vo, ey LOS Als, 


i 7 évaytia kat  Tuxode0a]| Aspasius (156. 16 Heylbut) has the 
following comment—xal rév ’Avagayépay airiarar Cedppacros év *HEt- 
kois Aéyeor bre eEeAadver HOovt AUTHY H ye evavtia, olov H amd TOU mivew THY 
dro rod dupa, Kat 7) TvxXovea, TovTéoTW ris ody dy ein iaxupd, oaTE 
éviore meivay e&edavver Kal axons Oovn, Stray aopacw 7} Gddows Tiolv 


Se ’ ’ 
aKovo pact Suadepsvtws Xalpoperv. 


dkdhaotor Kat paidor yivovrar| It is natural to suppose that oi 
pedayxoexol are specially intended: but it is possible, with Aspasius 
(kat dia radra axddacrot yivovrar avOp@mor), to understand the remark 
generally, 


§ 7. tdv ducer HSéwv] See note oni. 8. 11. 


480 Soxet etvar| sc. 7d iarpeveoOa: ‘the restoration itself seems 
pleasant’ (Peters). 


ducer & Séa, & roel mpdw THs Ttovdode pucews| Those things 
which effect dvardjpwors, or 76 iarpeverOa, are pleasant indirectly— 
z.é. relatively to the nature which is being restored: this nature must 
have a sound part left in it (rod tropevovros bys : cf. brodoimov 
vii. 12, 2), otherwise it could not be restored at all. But those 
things which stimulate the functions of a completely sound nature 
(ris rouiode pvcews) are in themselves pleasant—as the Paraph. 
puts it pice: dé 75a od Ta dvarAnpodyra Thy evdecav THs pigews, GAAA Ta 
movdvra mpakw aitis* oid éote Ta Oewpytd* reevodor yap rhs Wuxns tH 
evépyecav. Ramsauer gives the correct meaning of ris tovdode 
pioews— quae talis est qualis est, nec corrupta nec egens.’ Peters 
has an instructive note here, which I take the liberty of quoting— 
‘I am sick and take medicine, hungry and take food (which seems 
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to be here included under medicine) ; but neither the drug nor the 1154 b. 20. 
food can of themselves cure me and restore the balance of my 
system—they must be assimilated (for the body is not like a jar 
that can be filled merely by pouring water from another jar), ze. 
part of my system must remain in its normal state and operate in 
its normal manner. But this operation, this évépye.a ris xara hiow 
&fews, is pleasure (by the definition given above 12. 3), and in 
ignorance of the process we transfer the pleasure to the medicine 
and call it pleasant. The weakness of this account is that it 
overlooks the fact that, though the medicine cannot itself cure 
without the operation of rijs kara ptow ews, yet on the other hand 
this és, this faculty, cannot operate in this manner without this 
stimulus ; so that there seems to be no reason why the medicine, 
as setting up an évépyeia tis Kara piow ews, should not itself be 
called give 75%. But the whole passage rests on the assumption 
that there can be activity without stimulus, z.e. without want—an 
assumption which has become inconceivable to us.’ 

It is perhaps true that, on the whole, Aristotelianism takes too 
little account of stimulus, where the higher functions are concerned : 
but I think that the present passage, with its dice Hdéa, & moret 
mpakéw ths Toaade picews, cannot be said to ignore it. Ta dice 
70€a constitute the environment with which the healthy organism 
corresponds; rad xara cupBeBynxds 75éa, OF Ta tarpevovra, are the 
circumstances in which an impaired, but not ruined organism, 
recovers its health. 


§ 8. ph dmhiv] 76 cvrOecrov of L. V.x. 7.8. In man’s composite b. 21. 
nature the principle of Form asserts itself with difficulty against 
Matter. Nénous, the purest expression of this principle, cannot be 
long kept up, for it is soon checked, and the pleasure attending it 
destroyed, by the resistance of the material part of his nature. 
Before vénors can be resumed, and its attendant pleasure experi- 
enced again, the material resistance must have had time to subside 
—matter must have its own way, for a while, and be allowed its 
own pleasure. Thus the life of the individual man is broken up 
into short periods of véyois, properly so called, alternating with 
times during which the material vehicle asserts itself on its own 
account: and this experience of the individual is paralleled, on 
a great scale, in the life of the race, the specific form of which is 
not realised in one immortal individual, but asserts itself, more or 

$2 


1154 b, 21. 


b. 23. 


b. 27. 
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less perfectly, for a short time in the adults of one generation, is 
eclipsed by their decay and death, regains force in their young 
descendants, and again asserts itself, more or less perfectly, in these 
when they reach adult age. But God is not thus discrete, like the 
higher moments of man, or the individuals of a species. He is 
continuous—f{o1) kal aidy ovveyns Kai didios imdpyer TO Oe@ (Met. A. 
7.1072 b. 29). His nature is dj: it is évépyea dvev duvvduews— 
Form not confronted by Matter—Form 7m ziself, always actually 
achieved, not again and again to be imposed, by fatiguing efforts, 
upon 76 dexrixdv. His S0vm therefore is éxkyj. Thus, the contrast 
between the immutability of God, as pure Form, and the muta- 
bility of the individual man, as compounded of Form and Matter, 
is the burden of the closing sentences of this treatise on Pleasure. 
But we must remember that Aristotelianism does not really ac- 
quiesce in this contrast. Man has—if I may venture to use the 
expression—his eternal and immutable moments—the moments of 
vénois Which he enjoys, when his Form—God’s Form—asserts 
itself victoriously in his Matter. ‘These moments have immeasur- 
able worth and dignity—Saywy) S€ éorww ofa te 7 apiorn piKpov xpdvov 
jpiv (Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 14): or, as Alexander (Jed. p. 671 ed. 
Bonitz) says (in a passage which shows how easily Aristotle’s 
theology lends itself to neo-Platonic doctrine) —6 jpérepos vots Suva- 
pet dy ra vontd, Srav ek tis dkpas éemiothuns Kal THs dyav edi(wias évepyeta 
yerntae ta vontd, tére (@pev THY dpiotny Kal pakapiwrdtyy Kal mdons 
nSorns éeréxewa Conv, nris Moyo pév €otw avepynvevtos, ywookerar O€ Tois 


\ ’ \ - s 
TO PaKaploy TOUTL mabovat mabos, 


tov 8 iodhy ... 73 mpattépevoy| icaty intransitive—‘And when 
the two elements are balanced, the result appears neither painful 
nor pleasant’ (Grant). The Paraph. (followed by Coraes, Michelet, 
and Fritzsche) is wrong in thinking that the ‘ balance’ mentioned, 
is the éudvora of the virtuous character, in which reason rules, and 
sense cheerfully obeys. The actions of the virtuous character are 
pleasant, not neutral. The writer is thinking rather of the effect 
which custom has in dulling the pleasure and pain of acts: see 
above § 5, b. 6. 


éxwyoias| God, or évépyeta dvev duvdyews, is described as dxivnrov 
in Met. A. 7. 1072 a. 25 ore te d 08 Kwodpevoy kwei, didioy Kai odota 
\ Df: > »* a tes rd > > ‘ 4 
Kal evepyeta OVOa «2.4 €OTL TL KLYOUY AUTO QKLYNTOV OV EVEpyela ov, The 
First Cause of the motion of material things in space is not itself 
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motion, and is not itself a material thing in space: Met. A. 7.1154. 27. 
1073 a. 3 €orw ovoia didios Kal axivyros, kal Kexopopérn TOV alcOnrav 

- - HeyeBos ovOev evdéxerar exe tavtnv thy ovciav, adN duepns Kal 
adiaiperds éorw. Cf. Met. VY. 8. 1012 b. 28 dvdyy 7d dy peraBddrcqw 
(2. €. dvéryxn by te evar et Te perasddrdet Bonitz, p. 217)° & twos yap eis 
9 peraBorn. GAG py odde Tdvra Npewet i Kuveiral more, det 8 ovdev’ 
€ort ydp ted del Kuvet Ta Kwvovpeva, Kat Td prov Kivodv akivnrov ads. 

When we are told that the eternal energy of this immaterial 
Principle is Pleasure—jdovn 4 évépyera robrov (Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 16) 
——we must ask no questions. The language is not that of science, 
but of poetry. As poetry we must accept also the words before 
us here (vii. 14. 8), notwithstanding that they begin with a ‘ where- 
fore ’"—6.d 6 Oeds dei pia Kal ddqv xaipec Adovqv b. 26. 


kat Sov paddov év jpepia éotiy 7 ev Kuwyoe} because the 
purest 7507 is that of Oewpytixy evépyera, Or vdnots, and the vonrdy 
(with which vonows is identical) is a fixed intelligible system, as 
distinguished from the fluctuating crowd of sensible particulars. 
Thus in Ax. Post. ii, 19. 100 a. 6 76 KaOdrov (the object of vénoxs) 
is said Hpephoar ev rH Wuyn: andin de An. i. 3. 407 a. 32 we read— 
9 vonois couKey Apepnoer tii kal emiatdoer paddoy 7} kuqoer: cf. also 
EE. NV. x. 4. 8§ 1-4, where it is shown that 780r is édov 7m, and 
therefore not a kivyois. Equally irreconcilable with its being a 
kimnots, or being vy kwyoe, is the doctrine of this Book that it is 
dveumddiotos évépyera, or perfect function ; for xivyows is always in 
itself imperfect: cf Phys. iii. 2, 201 b. 31 7 Te Kivnows evépyea per 
tus eivat Sokei, dreAns Se, 


petaBohh Sé advtwy yhuxd] Eur. Ores?. 234, who has peraBody b. 28. 
mdvrov yAvxe. Bywater restores yAvxi to the text here. The MSS. 


have yAvkirarov. 


f Seopévn] Rassow (Forsch. p. 101) argues that 7 must be b. 30. 
either expunged or changed into qpév: deopévy is the predicate— 
‘As the bad man is changeable, so our nature, being neither simple 
nor good, needs change.’ If we retain 4, then wovypa must be 
understood as predicate to the subject 4 pious 7 Seopevn peraBodijs, 
and the clause od yap dmdq ob8 émeckns (= dd momplay twa) is 
superfluous. 


§ 9.] Probably the work of an editor. b. 32. 
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peZOLOR Se UEWINE 


Introductory Note.) The space given to guia in the L7hics is 
very large, and doubtless indicates by its extent the importance of 
the subject to Aristotle’s moral system’. It must be remembered, 
however, that Aristotle’s p:A/a is a wider term than /rzendship, and 
that, although the latter is discussed at considerable length, these 
two Books treat also of other subjects under the general head of 
piria, 

The-width of the field covered by the treatise may be estimated 
from the range of the two questions propounded respecting quAia. 
These are (1) What is its Natural History? and (2) What may be 
done with it in the interests of the Higher Life? As discussing 
the first of these questions the treatise amounts to ‘an enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Sociology’; as discussing the second 
question it is ‘an Essay in the Metaphysic of Ethics.’ 

Examining the Natural History of @uAca, Aristotle finds that there 
are various forms of it, all more or less obvious phases of that 
gregarious instinct, to which, rather than to a perception of the 
advantages of co-operation and division of labour, society owes its 
origin and its maintenance—see Pol. iii. 4.1278 b. 20 dice pev 
éorw 6 dvOpwres Cov Trodcrixdv. 51d Kat pndev Sedpevor ts map’ GAAnA@Y 
BonOeias otk €darrov dpéyovrar Tod autqy’ ov piv GAA. Kal 76 KowT 
auppépov ouvdyet, Kal’ Goov émiBaddet pépos ExdoTw Tod (HY Kad@s. 

The earliest form of the gregarious instinct in man, as in the 
lower animals, is that natural affection, or oropyj, which unites 
parents and offspring, and generally those closely related by blood. 


* I do not wish to commit myself to Grant’s view (Z¢hzcs, vol. ii. p. 249) 
that ‘nothing is more clear than that [the present treatise on Friendship] was 
written to form a part of Aristotle’s work on Ethics’; but I readily admit that 
it might have been, so far as subject and treatment are concerned. At any rate, 
if originally an independent treatise among Aristotle’s moralia, it soon had a 
definite position assigned to it immediately after the Books on the dperai, 
dxpacia, and #5o0v7. It must be assumed, I take it, that the writer of the 
£., £. found it in this position. 
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‘H ovyyenn) gpiria (viii. 12. 2) is the primitive guia. As the Family 
grows into the Village, and Villages are organised into the City, 
persons more and more distantly akin are thrown together, and 
find pleasure and advantage in association. The aggregates so 
produced not only crystallise, as wholes, into political forms 
(Baotdela, dpioroKpatia, tysoKpatixy) which retain traces of the original 
family relationships, but the individuals composing the aggregates 
contract, as individuals, mutual relations in which either social 
pleasure or private advantage is the more prominent feature. 
Where social pleasure is the more prominent feature the mutual 
relation is called éraupux) gudéla (viii. 5. 3); Where private ad- 
vantage, 7 iria 7 dia td xpnoov. Aristotle's method is thus to 
generalise the notion of puta. Not only is there éra:puxy pidia, but 
there are also ovyyevuxt) GuAla, wodurixy pudta (ix. 6. 2), and 4 pudla 7 
dia 76 xpnowor (viii. 3. 1-4). Two men become friends, or enter 
into a business contract, not only or principally because they now 
agree, as individuals, to be friends, or to make this particular 
bargain, but essentially because they are members of a social order 
or community which was constituted and is held together by 
fellow-feeling—by épovora or rodurexn idia. Tloderiey geAia in its 
turn may be traced back to ovyyemk) piAtca—the natural affection 
binding together parents and offspring, and kinsmen generally ; 
while cuyyevky didia itself touches the First Principle of Nature, 
being the consciousness of that endeavour after 7d del kai rd Oeiov, 
which Aristotle recognises as @vorxwraroy in all creatures. Contract 
and the division of labour, effecting public and private advantage 
(7d xpnopov, 7d ovupepov), can operate only among persons who 
already occupy the status of members of an established community, 
and feel confidence in one another. The expression 7 $Ata 7 dua 
7d xpyomwov marks Aristotle’s recognition of the truth that the 
individual cannot secure his own private advantage except in so 
far as he is the idos of those with whom he deals. He cannot 
secure his own advantage in a state of ‘war of every man against 
every other.’ Men are naturally ‘friendly’ to one another, and 
therefore secure advantages to themselves by fair dealing, not by 
plunder and murder. The thought of the private advantage 
which he buys reacts upon a man’s ‘ friendly’ feelings, and gives 
these the colour described by Aristotle in his account of 4 dia 7 
did ro xphoyov: yet, save in a society ultimately held together by 
‘friendly ’ feelings, private advantage could not be bought at all. 
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The rules of Justice express the various ways in which my 
advantage may be reconciled with yours in such a society. Justice, 
as a habit of the mind, is a preparedness to act according to rules 
which are established to secure the good of the community, and, 
through it, the good of its individual members. But the existence 
of such rules, and of the preparedness to observe them, imply that, 
on the whole, the good of the community is desired, although indi- 
vidual members may be often tempted to disregard it. In other 
words, there would be no Sicaootvn without giria, Ala, which is 
Tod ovtyy mpoaipeots (Pol. iii. 5. 1280 b. 39), is the individual’s 
interest in rb Kowy cvphepor, and. rd Kowh ovppépoy is the standard 
of Justice—see Pol. ill. 4. 1279 a. 17 Soae pev moderetar TO Koww7y 
cuppépov ckorodow, atrar pév dpOat tvyxdvovow ovcat Kata Td aTAas 
Sikatov. 

From one point of view, then, Aristotle’s treatise mept udias is 
‘an Enquiry concerning the Principles of Sociology,’ containing, as 
it does, his whole theory of the natural evolution of the State with 
its political forms and institutions, its rules of universal and parti- 
cular justice, its economic laws, and its various associations for 
pleasure, business, and culture. 

From another point of view, however, this treatise is ‘an Essay 
in the Metaphysic of Ethics.’ The end or final cause of the social 
evolution which has been traced is the friendship between good 
men. ‘This beautiful relationship is the highest product of social 
life. In it the chief end of man—@ecwpnrixy évépyeca—is most fully 
realised. Each friend sees in the other a ‘ second self,’ in whom 
he can ‘contemplate’ the law of excellence more clearly and con- 
tinuously than he can do if he regards it only in himself, 

One recognises in this view of friendship the influence of Plato’s 
doctrine of dvadexrixn, In the conversation (Sadéyeoar) of sym- 
pathetic friends, Plato held, the truth is touched, as it can be in no 
other way. Nénors is called forth, and the Idea of the Good is seen. 
Similarly, Aristotle’s Perfect Friendship is a Dialectic (like Plato’s 
Dialectic, the last product of culture) by which a few virtuous and 
fortunate men in each generation are enabled to see the Chief End 
(what Eudemus calls 6 cxomds 6 ris kadokayaéias) more clearly, and 
keep it in view more continuously than their contemporaries. It is 
for the sake of these ‘ dialecticians’ that the City exists. 
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CHALLE. £. 


ARGUMENT. 


We must next discuss Friendship, for it ts a virtue, or involves virtue: 
moreover, tt is necessary as a means to social life: without tt the rich could not 
preserve and use their wealth, or the powerful their influence: tt is the refuge 
of poverty and misfortune ; it guides the inexperience of youth, and succours the 
weakness of old age ; ‘ Two together’ are better than one in thought and action. 
But when we say that ‘it is necessary as a means’ to social life, we do not im- 
ply that itis a means arbitrarily or artificially selected:—it is natural to man: 
zt appears in the natural affection which exists between parent and offspring 
(the lower animals also exhibit this kind of ‘ friendship’) ; men of the same 
race are naturally friendly—nay, men as men are naturally friendly to one 
another, as we see when strangers meet on a journey. Friendship, in short, is 
the bond of society. The lawgiver thinks it more important than Justice. Lf 
the citizens be merely just that ts not enough ; they must be well-disposed to one 
another, and of one mind. If they are this, they will be just to one another in 
the highest sense. 

So much for the ‘ necessity’ of Friendship. But it is not only necessary as a 
means to soctal life. It zs also an end beautiful in ztself. 

Many views have been put forth about it. Some people say that it is ‘ sime- 
larity, and quote‘ Birds of a feather’ But others oppose this view with ‘ Rival 
Potters.” Then, there are those who go deeper, explaining Friendship in con- 
nexton with some theory of ‘the nature of things.’ Thus Euripides speaks of 
‘ Parched earth in love with rainy sky, and Heraclitus tells us that ‘ Strife ts 
parent of all’: others again, as Empedocles, maintain that ‘ Like seeks like? 
We shall not follow those who thus carry the enquiry back to the ultimate 
“nature of things” Tt ts the ‘nature of man’ that we are concerned with— 
man’s feelings and dispositions: and the questions which we shall ask are these 
—‘ Can all men be friends, or can bad men not be friends?’ and ‘Is there only 
one species of Friendship, or are there several species?’ Those who maintain 
that there is only one species, because there are degrees of friendship, are mistaken 
in their inference: in passing along a series of qualitative distinctions, i.e. of 
species, we may at the same time be aware of parallel quantitative differences. 


§§ 1-5.] These sections suggest the chief points in Aristotle’s 1155 a. 3. 
account of guAéa. Friendship is necessary to rich and poor, young 
and old. Without it life would be impossible ; and, even if possible, 
not worth living (§$ 1, 2). It subsists naturally between parents 
and children, among the lower animals, as among men (§ 3).. It is 
the bond which holds society together, and, as such, is the basis of 


1155 a. 3. 


a. 14, 


a. 15. 


a. 17. 


a, 26. 
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Justice (§ 4). But not only is it thus necessary to the existence of 
human society (representing, as it does, the force which, originating 
in the family, caused the evolution of society), but it is also Kady 
(§ 5). The higher life requires what may be called the Dialectic of 
Friendship. 

§ 1. Zor yap dperh tis 4] pet’ dperis| pedca in the wide acceptation 
of the term is not itself an dper7: it is that sense of being a member 
of the body politic without which the individual could not have the 
various dperai included under the general designation of 4 6An dixato- 
otvn. But 7 redela dudéa (villi. 3. 6), in which the communis sensus 
is displayed in the most eminent way, may be described as dpern 
ris—and also as per’ aperis, because it manifests itself in association 
with redeia dpern. Of course the disposition described in iv. 6 is not 
alluded to here. 


§ 2. Bonbetas| So Sus. and Byw. instead of Bondei preferred by 
Bekker. The weight of MS. authority is in favour of Bon6eias, which 
is given by K>, Lb, Ob, Cambr., NC, CCC, B*, B*; but the con- 
struction suffers. Perhaps we ought to read Bonéciv and make it 
depend on otovra, the subject of Bonbciv being rots Pidovs. 


auv te 80° épxopévw| 77. x. 224. 


§ 3. mpds 1d yeyerynpevoy TO yervqoavte Kai] om. Kb, which, 
however, reads mpos 16 yevvnoav r@ yevynbevrc. Ald. and CCC margin 
(hand, I think, which wrote the text) agree with KP in giving 7é 
yervjcav TO yevynérts (they omit mpds before rd yervqoav), but read 
the words omitted by Kb—(CCC omits the first mpés in line 17). 
All other authorities, it would seem, omit the words (kai) mpos 7d 
yerrnoay to yevynOevtt. Susemihl brackets them. 


§ 4. kat piov pev dvtwv od8ev Set Sixatocdvys, Sikaror § syvtes 
mpooddovtat pidias, kal Tov Sikatwv TO pddioTa idtKdy etvat Soxet | 
When men are friends, no pressure is required to make them act 
justly towards each other; they rather vie with each other in 
beneficence. Indeed, mere pressure could never succeed, in the 
long run, in making men act justly. Friendly feeling made men 
invent the rules of justice at first, and must always be present if 
they are to be applied rightly ; for to be applied rightly, just rules 
must be egut/ably applied, and equity, which is the perfection of 
justice (ray dicaiv 76 pddtora), involves friendship (edckoy eivac doxei) 
and fellow-feeling (cf vi. 11. 1 émuenes rd Eyew mepi Ena ovyyveunr). 
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It is better, with Zell, Coraes, Fritzsche, Grant, and Peters, thus 1155 a. 26. 
to understand rép dckaiay 7d pddiora Of 7d émetkés (f. £.N. v. to. 2 
Tavtoy dpa Sikavov Kali émveikés, Kai dudotv orovdalow dvrow kKpeitrov TO 
envekés, and vi. 11, 2, quoted by Peters, ra yap émtecky Kowa raov 
ayabéy ardvrey éotiv év T® pos @ov), than, with Aspasius, Lambinus, 
and Gifanius, of 7d qodurikdy Sixavov. Aspasius writes—moddd yap 
ei6n Tov Stkaiov, KaOdmep €héxOn €v Trois mept Sixacoovvns, oiov To moAuTiKOY 
kat. TO mrarpidy, Kal 7d Seororikdy' rovrwy bé Td pddtora Sikaidy éote Td 
mohitixdy, Omep Spoidy ri eats TH idk’ Kar iodrnra yap eat. Tov 
kowevev, Aristotle has, indeed, just used the words @owKe 8€ kal tas 
Toes ovvéexery 7 Grdia, but we are not therefore obliged to identify 
tay Otkaiwy TO padiota With 76 qodcriKdy Sikaov. Indeed, to do so 
would be to make Aristotle merely repeat himself; whereas, if we 
understand him to refer to rd émuetxés, Something is added to what 
has been said. He begins § 4 by pointing out generally that Justice 
in the State—that system of véuoe which we call 16 aodcrixdy dixavov— 
was produced and is upheld by Ala or éudvoa: he ends it by 
intimating that the highest manifestation of this justice—the appli- 
cation of the general rule in its spirit and not in its letter to the 
particular case—ré émuecxés, involves a special degree of puAla, or 
fellow-feeling, elsewhere called ovyyropn—F. WV. vi. 11. 1 dv yap 
emetky padiora papev elvar ovyyvoporikdy, Kal émverkes TO Exew mepl evia 
avyyropnv. It is only the continued working in us of the consti- 
tutive principle of fellow-feeling which can preserve the habit of 
justice against our inclination to take too formal a view of the rights 
of others, and to make too much of our own rights; and he realises 
best the spirit of justice (ray Sicaiwv 7d pddvora) who, from regard 
for others (pAia or ovyyyepn), often declines to press his own strict 
rights—Z. JV. v. 10. 8 6 pn dxpeBodixaos emt 76 xeipov GAN’ eatTorikds, 


f 4 \ rd / > U ? 
Kalmep EXwy TOY vOLOY BonOdv, emvetkns €ott. 


§ 5. 08 pdvov 8 dvayxaidy éorw a&ddd Kat kaddy] ‘This is repeat- a. 28. 

ing in other words that friendship is dpery rs’ (Grant). Fritzsche 
ad loc. quotes £. XV. iii. 7. 2 76 Kaddv rédos tis dperijs. The clause 
rods yap pidopirovs (I', Lh, Ald., and CCC read pudrodirovs, other 
authorities PiAovs) émawvodper adds a reason for regarding g.Aia as 
an dpery: of. ENV. i. 13.19 rév eLewy dé ras émawvetds dperas A€yoper. 
On the opposition between dvayxaiov (that which is materially 
necessary) and xuAdy (the beautiful result) see notes on vill. 12. 7 
and ix. 11. 1. 


1155 a. 31. 


a. 32, 
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Kal &ru Tos adTods olovTar GvSpas ayabods etvar Kat gious] Bek- 
ker reads xal Zor for kai ére with Mb, r, Cambr., and NC. Peters 
ad loc. compares Rep. 334 pidos pév by, @s ore, ToIT@ TH Ady 6 


, 
dyabbs €arat, éxOpos dé 6 movnpds ; vat. 


§ 6. StappioByretrat x.7.A.] Taken from Plato, Zys7s 214 sqq.: 
see the notes of Zell and Grant. Both quotations—és aiet rov opotov 
ayeu beds ws Tov 6potoy (Odys. XVii. 21 8), and kat kepapeds Kepapet koréet kal 
dowdds dowd | kat mrwxds rr@xé (Hes. épy. kai jy. 25), occur in the pas- 
sage in the Zyszs. In AZ. M. ii. 11.1208 b. 9 the proverb Kodows mapa 
kodowv itdver is given. Ramsauer is of opinion that Aristotle, who 
uses ori not mapd, has in view another and an older proverb than 
that given by the writer of the AZ, JZ. It is to be noted, however, 
that Lb reads map, and Ob wapd. In £. £. vii. 1. 1235 a. 8 (the 
parallel passage) mapd is the reading. 


GviTEpoy Kal puoikstepoy| ‘vorxds (yreiv etiam per se utrumque 
valet: tum ita disputare ut ad rei veritatem penetretur opp. imprim. 
Aoyxs, tum ita ut naturalia in quaestionem vocentur opp. e.g. 
70cxas’ (Ramsauer ad Joc.). ‘ Others go deeper into these questions 
and into the causes of the phenomena’ (Peters). 

Svoas emifnreiv, aS opposed to Aoyuas emifyreiv, is to in- 
vestigate a subject in a concrete way with special reference to 
proximate causes; while Aoyscas emifyreiy is to investigate it in 
the light of general formal principles: see de Gen. et Corrupt. 
li. 9. 335 b. 25 sqq., where votxatepoy A€yeww means to state the 
efficient cause—ei d€ ri vAnv tis Gjoeve yevvav Oia THY Know hvotka- 
Tepov pev dy eyor TOY oUT@ eydrT@v (Z.e. than those who make the 
edn causes of yéveors and POopd) 7d yap dddouodv Kal Td peracynuariCoy 
ait@repdv Te Tov yevvar, kal ev Graow eidOapev TovTo hEyety TO ToLOdY, Suotws 
év Te Tois pucer kai ev Tois dad Téxyns, b dy 7 Kwytikdv. Cf. de Coelo 283 
b. 17 gvotxds d€ Kai pi) Kabddov ckoroiar (see also note on LVN. i. 
3- 4, b. 23). But in the passage before us the special opposition 
is rather that between 16 qvorkds émifyreiv and 7d 7OiKds emiyreiv, as 
may be seen from the words with which § 7 opens. The result is 
that here 16 Gvouxds ém(yreiv, ‘bringing in,’ as Grant says, ‘the 
analogies of the whole of nature,’ is, as contrasted with the narrower 
ethical enquiry, indistinguishable from 7d Noyiuds Kal xabddov émirKo- 


_ mew, Hence the Paraphrast ad doc.—ré pév ody dvdyew rov déyov els 


= ¢ a a col ~ 
KaOoXtxovs tivas Kal proikots Adyous, kal Cyteiv dmdds was Ta evavtia Tov 
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evavrioy epierat, kal Ta Syora Tv dpolwv, odK LaTw olkeiov TS TMapovons 1155 b. 2. 
Tkepens. emioxeapueba dé doa porns exerat ris dvOpwmtyys dicews. 
The special meaning which dvouxerepov has in the present passage 
is illustrated by the neighbouring dvérepov: see Ind. Arist. s.v. dvo— 
‘in serie notionum dye dicuntur quae magis sunt universales.’ 

There is no reference by name to Heraclitus or Empedocles 
in the passage Lys. 214, 215. But cf Sympos.187 A rd & ydp 
dno [“Hpdkderros | duahepdpevov aditd aire Evudépecba, Somep dppoviay 
Tdfov te kat hpas. See Bywater, Herachiti Eph. Relig. Fr.-45 and 
46. Perhaps the idea in 16 dyri€ow ovpdépoy is that of things 
rubbed against each other till they become smooth and fit well 
together, as, for example, the structures of organic beings modified 
in relation to one another in the course of the struggle for exist- 
ence—ek tv diadepsvtwy kaddiorny dppoviay (juncturam) kal mavra 
kar’ épw yiverOar—see Origin of Spectes, ch. 3 ‘The structure of 
every organic being is related in the most essential, yet often 
hidden manner to that of all the other organic beings with which 
it comes into competition for food or residence, or from which 
it has to escape, or on which it preys. This is obvious in the 
structure of the teeth and talons of the tiger, and in that of the 
legs and claws of the parasite which clings to the hair of the 
tiger’s body.’ Herodotus, however, uses 76 dyrigovy, without any 
suggestion of its derivation from &é#, to mean simply ‘ opposition.’ 
Heraclitus probably uses it in the same way. 

According to Empedocles ¢iAdrys is the principle of unification 
and order, vetxos of disintegration (see Ritter and Preller, Azs¢. 
Phil. § 140)— 

kal tadr’ dAAdooovra Stapmepes ovdaya dryer, 
@ ore pev didrdrnte cuvepxdsper’ eis ev amavra, 
@dore & ad dix’ Exaora Hopevpeva veixeos ExOet. 


His ‘like loves like’ principle is illustrated by an anecdote in 
E. E. vii. 1.1235 a. 11, repeated as follows in MZ. 1. ii. 11. 1208 b. 
II gactv dé Kal Kvvds more det OSes emt ths avTns Kepapidos, 
€parndevra Tov Epmedoxnéa, Sia ti more 7 Kv@v ent THs avrins ccecigcus 
xabetder, eimeiv Ore exer Te TH Kepapids Gporov 9 Kvwy, os dia Td Sporoy 
TH Kova poirdoay, 

The words quoted from Euripides belong to a fragment pre- 
served by Athenaeus (xiii. 599), and Stobaeus (Zc/. i. 9. 1. 208). 
It appears in Dindorf’s Poetae Scenic’ as Fr. 890—ddndov dpdparos, 


1155 b. 11. 


b, 13. 
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§ 7. wérepov év maar ylverar pudria % odx ofdy te poxOypods dvTas 
idous etvar] This question, as Grant points out, is started in 
the Lysis 214 D rotro rotvuy aivirrovrar, as enol Soxotow, & €raipe, 
of TO Spovov TS Spolm Hirov AEyorres, @s 6 ayabds TH ayale povos pov@ 
piros, 6 S€ Kakds odr’ dyabG ore Kaxd ovderore eis GhnOn prriav epxerat. 
Aristotle’s answer is conveyed in viii. 4. 2 6c’ jdovny pev ody Kat dua 
rT) xpnowov Kat gavdrovs évdéxerar gidrovs addijrors eivar Kal emceckeis 
avidois kat pydérepov drowpody, b¢ abrods dé djdov dre pdvous Tovs 


cal Ld 
dyaOovs* of yap Kakot ov xalpovow Eavtois, ef py Tis @pédeta ‘yivotro. 


ol pev yap €v oidpevor... onpetw| Michelet says—‘ contendunt 
unam tantum speciem amicitiae esse, quia quae quantitate tantum 
differunt (éemidéyerat TO paddov Kal rd frrov), qualitate vel genere 
diversa esse non possint ; quantitate autem diversas esse amicitias, 
quia, ut dicit Aspasius, pa\d\ov pév ear 4 tov dyabdy, frrov de 7 
tav movnpov. Hoc argumentum refutat Aristoteles optimo jure, 
dicens hanc quantitatis differentiam aliam etiam qualitatem et 
speciem efficere, cum nihil impediat quominus diversae species 
ita inter se distinguantur ut altera sit amplificatio, altera deminutio 
(Séxera yap Td padAov kal ro frrov Kal ra €repa r@ cider). Michelet’s 
‘hance quantitatis differentiam aliam etiam qualitatem et speciem 
efficere’ is hardly to the point here. It cannot be said that the 
three species of Friendship distinguished by Aristotle (viii. 3. 1) 
are constituted by mere differences of degree. There are pro- 
found qualitative differences between the dya6dv, the dv, and the 
xpnomor (viii. 2. 1). But these are all Anrd, and this general at- 
tribute may enter in various degrees into the specific forms, although 
the degree in which it enters into a given form has nothing to 
do with the specific differentiation of that form from another form. 
The friendship for pleasure differs qualitatively from the friendship — 
for the good, because the good differs qualitatively from pleasure ; 
but nevertheless we can say that the friendship for pleasure is 
less friendship than that for the good. The specific character- 
istics make it an zferior form, just as those of the ape place 
him beneath man. i év oidwevoe forget that it is possible doth 
to distinguish species, amd to arrange those species so as to exhibit 
the quantitative variation of a given quality throughout the series 
of species taken as a whole. That however 7d paddov kal frrov 
is not itself eiSomody is shown by Pol. i. 5. 1259 b. 32 Kabddov 


én a 3 > KY > iq \ > f , \ cA r2 
1) TOUT EOTL EMLOKETTTEOV TEpl GpXOPEVOv pioer Kal apXovTos, TOTEpov 
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7) abr dpert i) érépa, ei peév yap det audorépous peréxew Kadoxayablas, 1155 b.13. 
dua ri rov pev dpxew Séou dy rdv be dpxecOar xabdwa£; odd yap rd 
PadXov Kal Arrov oidy re Siahéper’ Td pev yap apyecOar Kai tipyew €tder 
Siahéper, 7d dé padAov kal Hrrov ovdév, The species of Friendship 
are like the various dperai, which are specifically distinct, and yet 
may be compared with one another in respect of the degree in 
which they conduce to the Noble Life: thus dvdpeta is more of 
a virtue than edrpamedia, but it is not this more which differentiates 
them specifically: or, to take the Paraphrast’s example—y yap odcia 
kat TO oupBeBnkds Erepa dvra Tm cider, TO paddov kal TO Hrrov emidéxovrar’ 


> \ ¢ , EAN gt 
ov yap OMOL@S ELOY OVTA, 


elpytoar 8 Gwép aitav éumpoo8ey] The commentators refer us b.15. 
to £. WV. ii. 8, where the imepBody and éAdecWus opposed to a virtue 
are presented as specifically distinct from it, although they are 
only the amplification or diminution of the md@os which is held in 
moderation by the virtue: see Michelet ad loc. Aspasius, not 
finding any passage in the /. JV. exactly answering to the present 
reference, suggests—¢orxe 8 eipnodar ev rots éxmentaxoot Tov Nixopa- 
xelov, But the view of Grant and Ramsauer (supported apparently 
by Sus.) that the words eipyrac... umpoobev are spurious seems 
to be correct; for tmép av’réy must be equivalent to epi rod 
émidexeoOar Td paddov kal Frrov Kal Ta erepa TH cider, while wept adr 
in the next line (b. 17) refers to ra ris iAlas etdn: and further, 
as Ramsauer points out, irép at’rév = rept ai’réy is unusual in the 
Ethics: see Eucken iber den Sprachgebrauch des Arist.— die 
Praepositionen, p. 47—‘Im allgemeinen nun ist dies (imép = mepi 
with gen.) bei Aristoteles nicht haufig, in einigen Schriften und zwar 
in der Ethik}, Rhetorik und Topik findet es sich Ofter als in 
den andern.’ It is to be noted that in the AZ. and Rhet. ad 
Alex. inép = mepi with gen. is almost universal: see Jud. Arist. 
and Eucken, 0.c. p. 47. 


1 The six passages in which it does occur in the Z.. (see note on iii. 3. 2 
and add iy. 2. 4 to the passages there quoted) are, with the exception of the 
second, short connecting clauses which might have been inserted by an editor. 


272, BOOK VII: CHAP. 2: §§ I, 2. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


But this question as to whether there are several species of Friendship may be 
settled by reference to the objects of Friendship—i.e. the things which occasion it. 
Now these are three—the good, the pleasant, and the useful—the first two being 
ends for the sake of which the third is chosen as means. The good or pleasant 
thus loved asan end by a particular individual is what that particular inde- 
vidual thinks good or pleasant for himself. What he thinks good or pleasant 
for himself may or may not be really good or pleasant—that is another question 
which does not here concern us. 

The term ‘ Friendship’ is not applied to the affection which we may have for 
a lifeless object: for a lifeless object cannot return affection, and we do not wish 
zts good for its own sake, as we wish the good of our friend for his own sake. 
Where, however, the person whose good we thus wish does not reciprocate, our 
feeling towards him ts well-wishing rather than Friendship: for Friendship is 
reciprocal well-wishing—or, more accurately, reciprocal well-wishing of which 
the parties are aware: for A might wish well to B whom he had never seen, 
and B might wish well to A, and yet each be ignorant of how he is regarded by 
the other. In that case A and B would not be friends, but merely well- 
washers. 


1155)b.17. § 1. wept adtav] wept rav rijs Gudias eiddv, 
d 
b.18. gidntdv] The author of JZ. AZ (ii. 11. 1208 b. 37) distinguishes 
between rd giAnrdy which is ro admd@s dyabdv and 1d diAnréov which 
is rd avr@ adyabdy, Similarly rd Bovdnréyv is 1d dwA@s, and rd Bov- 
Anréov 7d éxdotm dyabdv. Cf. EL. iii. 4: as there the omovdaios 
wishes 76 kar’ dAnOerav ayaOdv, so in the treatise on guAla, he loves 
that which is ér\s dya6év—human nature as a rational system. 
The dyaéév and the 48% are loved as ends while the xpjowpov 
is only a means—as the Paraphrast says xpyoima Pidnrd éore & mpds 
Ta Soxobyra 7S€a Kai ayaba pépet. 


b.21, §2.] Three objects of love are distinguished in this section: 
(1) rayadov, (2) 7d dv abrd dyabdy, (3) 7d Gatvduevov aitg dyabdr. 
See the Paraph. ad loc. date dards pév hirynrov rb dyabdv éore tush 
8€ Gudyrov 76 raw dyabdyy hawdpevoy S€ Pirnrov 16 Soxodv tuolv dyabdv 
civat. The words spoiws 6S kai wept 7d 980 imply that a similar 
threefold division obtains also where rd @uAnréy is 76 480. Ramsauer 
compares vii, 12. I at pev amas aida tui 8 od GAN aiperal 
TOoe... at 8 odd’ HSovai, GdAa aivovTar. 
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The ¢:Anrév is always something that is good or pleasant for 1155 b. 21 


a man, or which he thinks good or pleasant. For the good man 
that is good and pleasant which is really so, being absolutely 
suitable to human nature as a rational system. Such a man 
comprehends life as a system, and calls things good and pleasant 
only in virtue of their occupying their fit places in the great 
whole; the inferior man follows his gayracia, which gives him 
partial and abstracted views. Things are good and pleasant 
for him because they satisfy a self which is isolated in its own 
sense and imagination. In the good man the matter of sense 
and imagination has received that form which is Reason, and 
there is no longer any discrepancy between 16 dmdés dyaddy and 
7 atte ayady, aS aytacia presents the latter. avracia has 
become the vehicle of Reason, and no longer abstracts 74 airé 
dya%év, but presents it concretely as an aspect of ro dmAds dyabdv— 
sub specte aeternitatis. ‘The good man sees clearly that ov« gore 
TO abrod ed dvev oikovopias od dvev modirelas (EZ. LV. vi. 8. 4), and 
that the mpaxrixés Bios itself is for the sake of the Oewpyrixds Bios. 


éxdoto 8é 16 éxdotw] 7. ¢. exdor@ Pidnrdy 7o éxdor@ adyabdv. b, 24. 
t 


Soto, F oddey" Eotar yap td hirytov poawvdpevov] This will make b. 26. 
no difference to our position—it is. not altered by the substitution 
of 7d dawdpevov ayabdv didovor for rd adyabdy gidotvor: indeed 76 
ayabdy is always given as 7d Gawdpevoy ayabdy, 


§ 3. tpiav 8 dvrwv] I think that Spengel (Arvest. Stud. E. N. b. 27. 
p- 215), followed by Susemihl, is right in reading 4, here. 


8¢ &] K»> omits 8’, which is accordingly bracketed by Ramsauer, 
But the omission seems to be a mere blunder: cf & & vm ray 


a 


elpnuévav at the end of § 4. The &’ 4 are the dya6dv, 78¥, and 
xpyotpov. 

éxeiva| Byw., exetvov codd. : éxeivp is ‘the particular dyvxov that b. 29. 
happens to interest the man’— Byw. (Contributions, p. 59), who 
refers to Ind. Arist. 166% 61 for the construction—‘ dat. after, 
verbal substantive BovAnots.’ 


otv»| Fritzsche and Grant compare Lysis 212 D—oid’ apa piter- 
moi ciow, ods dv of immo py dvripraow, ovdé diddprvyes, 00d ad 
idrdxuvés ye kat Pirowor, x,t. The writer of the AZ, M. (ii. 11, 
1208 b. 27) denies the possibility of friendship between men and 
VOL. II. T 


1155 b, 29. 


b. 32, 


1156 a. 5. 
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\ \ \ ‘ A‘ ef > 
gods—tori ydp, as olovra, piria kal mpds Oeov kal ta aipuxa, ovK 
a A > 2 4 > e 
épbas. tiv yap pirtiay evradda ayer civar ob €ore TO dvriidcic Oa, 

2) cal 4 > ¢ A = 
79 S€ mpds Gedy Giria ovre dvtipidreioOar Séxerar, VF ddws TO pireiv. 


‘ Ul , * , 
adromov yap dv ein et tis aly didew rov Aia, 


rods 88 Boudopévous . . . NavOdvoucay ;] If A wishes good to B 
for B’s sake, but B does not reciprocate, A is said to be ‘ well- 
disposed ’ to B—not to be B’s ‘friend’; for the notion of ‘friends’ 
is that of two persons reciprocally well-disposed towards each 
other. This definition, however, is not complete—they must doth 
know that they are reciprocally well-disposed towards each other. 

According to §§ 3 and 4 quia requires (1) 16 rév Pirodvra ro 
rouvperg Bovdecba tdyaba exetvov Evexa—t.€. 9 éotlv domep eotiv 6 


prrovpevos (ch. 3. § 2): (2) 7d avripsrciobar: (3) 7d py AavOdvew. 


§ 4. 80 ev m1 Tay eipnpevar] 2. ¢, did rd dyaddy, } To HSU, } TO XpH- 
omov, This is added somewhat irrelevantly, for it is obvious that 
in the friendships d.a rd 750 and Sia 7d xpnomor the first requirement 
of friendship, viz. rd BovAcecOar rayaba éxelvou évexa, is not strictly 
satisfied: as he says in ch. 3.§ 2 of re 61 did 7d xpyjorpov udodytes did 
TO abtois dyabov orépyovot, Kai of di’ Hdoviy Sid Td abrois HSU, Kai OVX 7 6. 
rrovpevds eat, GAN 7 xpyomos 7} HdUs. Kara oupBEBnKds re b1.ai Pidiat 
avrai ciow. These friendships for profit and pleasure, however, 
satisfy the first requirement after a certain fashion. A person who 
is merely a means to profit or pleasure may, like money, come to 
be regarded after a certain fashion as an end. This seems to be 
what is meant by the statement made below in viii. 3. 1 of 6€ 
Grrovvres adAjAovs Bovdovrar rayaba dAAnrows TatTH  pirodaw. We 
may perhaps suppose that the ‘ friendship’ of the dog for his master 
satisfies the first requirement of friendship in this way. ? 


CHAPTER. Iii: 


ARGUMENT. 


There being three objects of friendship, there will be three Species of friend- 
ship, each involving reciprocal liking known to both parties. 

friends wish good to each other in respect of that which is the ground of their 
Sriendship—virtue, pleasure, or utility: i.e. they wish each other to be as 
virtuous, as pleasant, or as useful as possible. In the Jirst case only do we love 
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our friend for what he is in himself ; but where utility is the ground of friend- 
ship, we love our friend not as an end in himself, but as a means to our own 
advantage ; similarly, where pleasure is the ground of friendship—we do not 
love an amusing companion for himself, i.e. for what he is, but because he 
gives us pleasure. The friendships then which are based on pleasure and 
ulelity are friendships per accidens: men are loved, not for being themselves 
what they are, but for happening to be pleasant or useful to other people. Such 
Sriendships are easily dissolved, depending as they do on accidental relations — 
the friendship of utility, which exists chiefly between elderly people, who do not 
care to see much of each other or take much pleasure in the society of each other, 
except in so far as some advantage is hoped for—the friendship for pleasure, 
which is chiefly between young people who live as feeling rather than as interest 
dictates, and get the immediate pleasure, which they want, by close companion- 
ship, or, it may be, by falling in love ; therefore cannot see too much of each 
other, so long as close companionship is pleasant, but when it ceases to be 
pleasant, cease to be friends—sometimes as suddenly as they became friends, 
sometimes by ‘ growing out of’ their friendship. 

Perfect Friendship is that between men who, teing good, are of like cha- 
vacter. In such friendship A wishes the same good for B as B wishes for A, 
i.e. each wishes for the other that he may remain what he is—a good man. 
Such friendship zs lasting, for goodness is a lasting quality. Moreover, each of 
the friends is good in himself, and good in relation to the other,i.e. useful. He 
zs also pleasant in himself, and to the other: for one’s own actions and those 
like one's own always give one pleasure ; and the actions of good men are the 
same or like. Thus in the similar goodness of the friends, upon which this 
friendship is based, are involved their similar pleasantness and their similar 
utility—for each friend, being really good (not good in some temporary relation), 
zs also really pleasant and really useful—which means that he is pleasant and 
useful in the same way that the other ts. Friendship like this then is naturally 
lasting ; but ct ts rare, for good men are rare ; it takes them a long time to test 
each other and gain each other's confidence and fit thetr characters together. 
People may all at once wish to be friends ; but they do not become friends all at 
once. They must have time to know each other's characters. 


$1. Staddper 8é taéta K.t.A.] ze. dyabdv, 75¥, xpnoipor. 1156 a. 6. 


ratty 4 pdodow] ‘in relation to that which is the ground of @. 10. 
their friendship ’—e. g. those whose friendship is for profit do not 
love each other for ‘ what they are’ (Peters), but for what they hope 
to get out of each other. As Ramsauer notes, dya@év a, 12 = ape- 


Aupdy te (xpyotpor). 
o8 Kad’ abtods prdodow] Grant hasa good note—‘“ Do not love a. 11. 
each other for their very selves.” This phrase xaé’ airovs is rather 


a logical formula than an ordinary grammatical combination. It 
seems to have arisen from xa@ ard, “the absolute.”’ Kaé atrovs is 


opposed to card cupPeByxds § 2. 
T2 


1156 a, 12. 


a. 16. 
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16 To.ods twas etvar] ‘for their quality simply.’ An dperq (2. g. 
edtpareNia) is a moidrns: See note on ii. 5.1, b. 20. Having all the 
dperai—being good—is the moidrns par excellence; see LE. Nui. 9. 
8 (referred to by Fritzsche) 9 modcriky mhetorny éruysehevay Troteirat 
Tod mowovs Twas Kal ayabovs rovs moAiTas moijoaL Kal mpaktiKo’s TOV 


Ka\ov, 


§ 2. odx of 6 pudodpevds eotw] =éorly domep éoriv, two lines below. 
Fritzsche, omitting 6 with Kb, makes ¢uovpevos a predicate like 
xphomos and Avs: but the omission in K? is probably a mere 
blunder. Susemihl, following Bonitz, inserts éomep éotiv after gudov- 
pevds éotiv, line 16. I think that it is unnecessary to do so. 


kata oupBeByxés te 84 K.7.A.] Fritzsche (Z. WV. viii, ix) has an 
important note here—‘ consociatae-particulae re 67 ad concluden- 
dam rationem ita faciunt, ut cum barbara dictione wud also com- 
parari possint . . . Nam utitur auctor particula 67 ad rem antea 
exploratam aut necessario ex superioribus consequentem indican- 
dam ... Jam vero ante hanc particulam quum insuper ponatur 
ré, causa haec videtur esse, quod, pronunciata voce ré, sententiam 
novam, subjecta voce 67, conclusionem aliquam se additurum 
superioribus declarat auctor.’ Zell says to the same effect—‘ Parti- 
cula re pleonastice superaddita est, vel potius particula mere copu- 
lativa conclusivae conjuncta, quo arctius orationis membra cohae- 
reant. Eucken (de Arestotelis dicendi ratione: pars prima: de par- 
ficularum usu, pp. 21, 22) opposes this view on the grounds that 
the meaning wnd also is expressed by «ai 6y, and that in almost all 
places in which re 67 occurs the ré is followed by another copulative 
particle. In the present passage, Eucken reads dé with M> instead 
of 8 after evdiddvror a. 19, and makes this dé answer per anacolu- 
thiam to rea. 17. He thinks that two conclusions are thus drawn 
from the fact that of re 6) did 7d ypyomov idovvres Sia TO avrois 
dyabov orépyovar, kat of 8’ HSovav Sia 7d abrois 7dU, kal ody 7 6 pidovpevds 
€otw, GdXX 7 Xpnomos h Hdvs—viz. (1) Kara oupBeBy«ds ai didrlac adrai 
elow, and (2) eddidAvroe.ai rovadrai e?ow—these two conclusions being 
coupled, per anacoluthiam, by re—6é. In the parallel passages 
adduced by Fritzsche, viz. Phys. 186 a. 4, de Animal. gen. 729 b. 8, 
and Pol. 1263 b. 7, the re before 87 is, Eucken points out, taken up 


* So apparently Bywater, Contributions, p. 59. 
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by xai in the next clause. Cases of re followed, per anacoluthiam, 1156 a.16. 
by 6¢ are not rare in the best writers (see Eucken, o.c. p. 17), and 
Eucken’s suggestion that we should read 8¢ instead of 84 after 
evdiddvro. a. 19 is strictly legitimate. But is it necessary? We 
have the authority of Eucken himself for the remarkable fact that 
while re, not followed by another copulative particle, is very rarely 
used in Books i-vii of the 2. 1V,, it occurs in Books viii, ix, and x 
much more frequently than in any other work of Aristotle. In 
£. N.i it does not occur; nor in ii; it occurs once in iii; twice 
in iv; not at all inv; once in vi; and once in vii. On the other 
hand, in viii it occurs eight times; in ix twelve times; and in x 
sixteen times. In these three Books Eucken finds that the style 
approaches that of poetry, the subject not being evolved by means 
of intricate ratiocinations, but graphically presented to the mind’s 
eye. Hence the particles by which clauses are subordinated to one 
another are of rare occurrence, while those which simply coordinate 
clauses are numerous. Thus éezei, which is so common in the 
writings of Aristotle and in the seven earlier Books of the Z. lV., is 
very rare in these three Books: see Eucken, de Arist. dic. rat. p. 
14, and pp. 75, 76. Eucken’s inference from this and from other 
peculiarities is (p. 77)—‘cum libri ita inter se discrepent, hoc 
videtur elucere, non omnes eodem tempore ab Aristotele scriptos, 
sed postea demum alios cum aliis conjunctos esse.’ 

May we not then regard the re of 1156 a. 17, notwithstanding the 
immediately following 67, as an instance of the re not followed by 
another copulative particle (ré adjunctivum: see Jud. Arist.) which 
Eucken finds characteristic of viii, ix,and x? I prefer so to regard 
it—to suppose that re here merely facilitates the transition to a 
clause which may be viewed either as a conclusion from what has 
gone before (hence 67), or as merely adding (hence re) an alterna- 
tive phrase—xarad ovpPeByxds—to express the notion already ex- 
pressed by the clause ovx H 6 provperds €or, add’ 7 xpHowos 7} 
dvs. 


§ 3. mpds exetva] mpds 7d xpjoipoy f Td HOU. a. 24, 


§ 4, mpeoBitas| Cf Rhet. ii. 13. 1389 b. 37 Kai mpos 1d cuppéepor 
(ow, GAN’ od mpds 7d Kadédv, wadAov 7 Sei dua 7d Hidavror eivat’ TO pev yap 


la ee ee) , > A ‘ A c Sal 
cuppépor aired dyabdv éort, To S€ Kahov amas. 


1 Here, 1112 a. 9, Bywater restores 5¢€ from K», 


1156 a. 29, 


a. 30. 


a. 31. 


b. 3. 


Bas 
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tis Tovadrns Sptdias| the constant and pleasant intercourse rod 
oudny. 


eis tavras 8¢ Kal thy gevexhy TOdaow.] Eevee gedia subsisting 
e.g. between an Athenian and a Spartan, does not imply 76 oun», 
and rests merely on mutual convenience. Ramsauer, admitting the 
correctness of classing feruxy pidia under 7 piria 7 dia 7d XpHopor, 
thinks these words out of place here, and brackets them. The 
pronoun ravras, he urges, has nothing to which it can be gram- 
matically referred, and the clause is almost a transcript of vill. 12. 
I. 1161 b. 15 els rabras dé rd€eev dy Tis Kal THY Eemxyv. I think that 
ravras (viii. 3. 4) may easily be taken to relate to the various 
utilitarian guia. mentioned above—those of mpevBirar, of ev axph, 
and véo. The writer of the JZ MW. ii. 11. 1211 a. 12 looks at 
€evxy prdia from a different point_of view—PeBaordrn 8 av dd§erev 
elva Tov piliay  Eerixn’ od ydp eorw ovdev adrois rédos Kowdy bmép ob 
dupicBynrotow, otov év trois moNirais’ SiaypieByrovvres yap mpdos addndovs 


A A c A > 4 r a 
kaTa THY UmEepoxny ov pevovew idot ovtes. 


§ 5.] Zell, Coraes, and Fritzsche quote (fez. ii. 12. 1389 a. 3 
of pev ody véo Ta HOn ciolv emiOvpnrikol, Kal otor moet a dy éemibvpnoest. 
. kal wGdXov aipodyra: mparrew Ta Kara TOV GuphepdrvTar’ TO yap jOet 
(aor paddov 7) TH Aoyroua, Eore Se 6 pev Aopopos Tod cvpépovros 7 Se 
Gpety Tov Kadovd. Kat Priddidror kai Pidoikevor Kal Pid€rarpor paddov Tav 
Drov Hrcidv Oia 7d xalpew TO orqy kal pyro mpds 1d cvpchépov Kpiveww 
pndev, @ote pndé tors didrovs. 


dudrrep pidoGor Kai tax€ws mavovtar] Rassow (Forsch. pp. 33, 34) 
suggests dumep rayéws hidodor kal mavovra, comparing 6 tayéws yi- 
vovras Piro kal mavovra above 1156 a. 34. But there is a difference 
between Pirodox and yivovra pidor which perhaps sufficiently accounts 
for the different position of raxéws. Bywater’s note on kal rayéos 
b. 3 is ‘fort. rayéos kal.’ 


Thy pudiay] ‘their friendship ’—is the reading of Kb, Ob, Cambr., 
CCC, B*, B’, and seems preferable to Bekker’s quAéav, the reading 
of Lb, Mb, NC, Ald. 


§ 6. tedeia . . . b. 11 oupBeBynxds] ‘The friendship between 
those who are good and alike in excellence is perfect ; for in it 
each friend, being good in himself [7.e. not merely good for another, 
or useful], wishes alike the good of the other gud good in himself: 
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and those who thus wish each the good of the other for the other’s 1156 b. 7. 
sake are friends in the truest sense, each being the friend of the 
other for what he is essentially, not for what he is accidentally.’ 
This friendship between those who are both good zm themselves («af 
airovs) is here shown to be tedea, because in it each friend loves the 
other for what that other is himself (Sv abrovs\—z. e. loves him as 
€repos adtés (ix. g. 10)—‘ treats Humanity in him as an end, not as 
a means. In line b. 10 8 abrovs odrws Zyovor means éxdrepos pidi- 
K@s €xeu mpos Exdrepov Ov -€xeivov—z. ¢. the expression 6: atrovs marks 
the two friends regarded as each the final object (hence 6:4) of the 
other’s love, not regarded as subjects each of whom has the feeling 
of love for the other—in that case we should have had ka aérois. 
It is to be observed that the Paraphrast reads 8V abrovs, not 80 airods : 
his comment is—oi 5€ Bovdépevor ra ayaa trois didots, obx Eavtaev evexa, 
GANG Tov Hirwv, obtoi ciow of pddicta Hidrov dv adtods yap Tovs idovs 


rover, kal Bovdovra adtois Ta dyabd, Kal od SL GdXo Kal Kata GUUBEByKds. 
4 8 dperh porpov| Ch L£. NV. i. 10. ro. Wels 


ot yap dyalot Kal dads dyalot Kal dAAHAors GheAipor] Here b. 13. 
GdAjrows @peAmor explains to Pid@ ayabds of the preceding clause. 
These words are quoted by Rassow (orsch. p. 83) in support of 
his remark—‘ die Erklarer des achten Buches sind oft zu Irrthiimern 
verleitet durch das Wort dyaéés, das bald im Sinne von kadds 
bald im Sinne von xpjomos gebraucht wird. Cf the use of 
dyadv ve in Vili. 3. I, 2=xpyomov OF dapeAtpor. 


Kat yap dmd@s ot dyaol HSets Kal AAAjors] of dmAGs Hdeis are p. 15. 
those who, living the rational life, therefore give pleasure by their 
society to others who live the same life. It is the fact that the 
rational life is one for all men who live it that makes of dmdds Hdeis 
also Seis d\AnAows. In the life of reason man derives from man 
true pleasure and true profit—pleasure which can never bring pain 
afterwards—profit which never results in loss to oneself or to 
others. The common consciousness of a noble life lived together 
is pure pleasure; and to live this life together is the highest good. 
Accordingly in the life of Reason there is no conflict of pleasures 
or utilities, but all men necessarily agree. As Spinoza says (£7, 
iv. 35) ‘ quia unus quisque ex suae naturae legibus id appetit quod 
bonum et id amovere conatur quod malum esse judicat; et quum 
praeterea id quod ex dictamine rationis bonum aut malum esse 
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1156 b.15. judicamus necessario bonum aut malum sit, ergo homines quatenus 


b. 16. 


(ab ys 


b. 18. 


b, 20. 


ex ductu rationis vivunt eatenus tantum ea necessario agunt quae 
humanae naturae et consequenter unicuique homini necessario 
bona sunt, hoc est quae cum natura uniuscujusque hominis con- 
veniunt. Atque adeo homines etiam inter se, quatenus ex ductu 
rationis vivunt, necessario semper conveniunt. Nihil singulare in 
rerum natura datur quod homini sit utilius quam homo qui ex 
ductu rationis vivit. Nam id homini utilissimum est quod cum 
sua natura maxime convenit, hoc est homo. At homo ex legibus 
suae naturae absolute agit quando ex ductu rationis vivit, et 
eatenus tantum cum natura alterius hominis necessario semper 
convenit. Ergo homini nihil inter res singulares utilius datur 
quam homo.’ 


al oixetar mpdgets Kat at Tovadrar| ‘his own actions and those that 
resemble them.’ 


at adrat 4 Spovm] This is the reading of Lb M> (K» has aira 
dpora) and seems preferable to rovatrar 4 Guo, the reading of T, Ob, 
CCC, NC, Cambr., Ald. Thus ai atrai corresponds to oikeia 
(line b. 16), and épora to at rovadrar. 


§ 7. H tovadty S€ pitta k.7.A.] Stahr (Z.1V., p. 280, note 10) 
and Rassow (forsch. p. 24) regard this section as merely a repe- 
tition of § 6, b. rr Siapever ody... b. 17 7 Guo. Stahr accordingly 
brackets the whole section; and Ramsauer brackets down to b. 23 


c ~ > ie 
amwA@s €oTIy, 


ouvdtret| intransitive—‘ meet together.’ The editors refer to 
Vlil. 4. 5 od navy 8 abrat ovvantovaw. Cf. also Cat. 6. 4 b. 36. 


kal KaQ dpodrytd twa] This is generally taken (e.g. by ‘the 
Paraph., Zell, Fritzsche, Williams, Peters) to mean that all friendship © 
‘implies some similarity between the friends.’ But Grant would 
omit the comma after PAodvr: and take the phrase to mean that 
a friendship which is for the sake of a relative good or pleasure, 
7. é. relative r@ pudodyts, is a friendship only ka& dpoudryra ris Tedelas 
grAias—so called because it resembles the perfect friendship. In 
support of this rendering of xaé’ éyoudrnra he refers to viti. 4. 4:€dy 
d€ ris pirias THeiw, Kal mpdtws pév kat Kupios Thy tev dyabdv F dyabol, 
tas dé Aouras. KaG’ époidrnra. He also refers to viii. 6. 7 Soxodor dé 


‘ Fge: , Sued: Ca tes 
kal. 00 dpoidtnta Kal dvopoidrnta ravrov etvai.te Kal ovk evar idia Kal? 
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Gpodrynta yap tis Kat’ dperhy haivovra gidtar x.t.d., and to viii. 4. I 1156 b. 20. 
9 8€ did 7d 95d Spotopa ravrys éxer. Grant’s interpretation is sup- 

ported by Aspasius (167. 25 Heylbut); but I have no doubt that 

the ordinary interpretation is correct. In the ‘duplicate’ passage 

(§ 6) the épodrns is the similarity of the friends. 


TauTy dé mdvO smdpxe ta cipnéva Kab” abtovs] ‘but this (sc. b, 21. 
perfect friendship) has all the specified characteristics (sc. goodness, 
pleasantness, usefulness) as essential attributes of the parties.’ 


tadTy yap Spore Kat Td Aovrd| The difficulties which this clause b. 22. 
has raised for the commentators are well set forth by Coraes. In 
transcribing his note, I insert explanations and the views of later 
editors within square brackets. of péev éyyjoavto [Aspasius, 
Michelet, Grant, Williams ] Tait TH piriig Tay orovdaiwy Spora Kal Ta 
Roura €idn td Girtav, 7 ai oral gidia, 7 re Sid Td xpnowpov Kai H did 
76 900° of O€ peramo.odvres Thy ypapiy eis 7d Sport [the reading of K», 
T, Cambr., known to Aspasius, accepted by Fritzsche, Rassow 
forsch, p. 24, and Susemihl], ratry, xara 16 dyabods eivar dyAady, ot 
ayadol didor Gpowoi eit kat ev Tois ownois, Touréote Kal Seis aAAnAots Kal 
xpnomo. [| Aspasius rendering the alternative reading épou, Lam- 
binus, and Fritzsche]. APY [7. e. the paraphrase of Argyropylus], 
Réyovoa huic enim similes sunt et ceterae, tovaitny twa ypapiy eupaiver, 
TauTy yap Sporat Kal at Nowmat, rouréort, tavrn Th pidia Sporai cioe Kai 
ai Noural dudia’ Smep dndot kai } IIAP [the Paraphrast Heliodorus] 
“cat xaé’ dpoudrnra ravrns ai Gda Pirlar dvopdgovra. iol 8 of 
[Muretus] «al (midavdrrepov lows) mepiapeiv GAws Tod Keypsévov ds ov 
ynotas tas && déyers [the clause ravry . . . Aoura b. 22] mapyvecay. 

Here then we have two alternative interpretations, according as 
we read éuoa or dpowe: (1) reading éuoa— for the other kinds of 
friendship resemble this, the perfect kind’; (2) reading é0v0.— for 
being similar in respect of virtue, they are similar also in the other 
respects.’ As for the first interpretation—I think that it introduces 
an entirely irrelevant remark, obviously suggested by a misunder- 
standing of the preceding kai xaé’ épornrd twa, and must be 
rejected. The rejection of this interpretation of ravry yap Spor Kai 
ra Aowmd May seem to raise a presumption in favour of spo, for 
which the MS. authority is certainly strong; although, on the 
other hand, there is a certain awkwardness in having to take ravry 
as==xara rd dyabods evar, whereas in the line above (b. 21) it is the 
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pronoun for 7H redela pidia. But can ratry yap Spoa xa ra dourd 
not be interpreted otherwise than as above? Zell suggests the 
following interpretation—‘ Potest autem lectio vulgata alio modo 
sic quoque explicari: Huic bonorum virorum amicitiae sive in 
hac bonorum amicitia similia sunt, id est morum similitudo et 
reliqua, id est, reliqua quae ad firmam et veram amicitiam requi- 
runtur, id est, absolute bonum et absolute jucundum 1” Peters, 
apparently following Zell, translates—‘for here there is similarity 
and the rest, viz. what is good simply and pleasant simply.’ Surely 
dora Cannot mean ‘similarity, as distinguished from ra ound, ‘ the 
rest’: and is it not better to regard 78% without the article as the 
predicate of a clause introduced by the ‘ré adjunctivum’ so 
common in Books viii, ix, x 2—see note on viii. 3. 2, and Eucken, 
de Arist. dic. rat. p. 14, where this case is quoted. 

Reading goa I venture to offer the following rendering—‘ every 
friendship is for good or pleasure (the good or pleasure being such 
either in itself or in relation to the person who has the friendly 
feeling), and implies some similarity between the parties; but true 
friendship possesses all the aforesaid characteristics in virtue of the 
essential nature of the friends—I say a//, for in this friendship the other 
characteristics also (kat ra Aourd, z.e. the pleasantness and usefulness 
of the friends to each other, as distinguished from their goodness) 
are similar (6poca), the truly good being also truly pleasant.’ True 
friends have a similar, or indeed identical, pleasantness and useful- 
ness, as well as goodness—c/ below ch. 4. § 1, b. 34 kara wdvta 
TavTa yiverar kal dpoid éxatép@ map’ Exatépov, Omep Sei Tots Pidous tmdp- 
xew—the qualities which the one friend really has the other truly 
loves, because they are similar to, or identical with, his own real 
qualities reciprocally loved by his friend. This means that these 
qualities exist dw\és, or that friends between whom this perfect ° 
Gpoudrns subsists are 7deis Ka6’ abrovs, &c. Where all qualities are 
not spo, the one is not the other’s alter ego, and, if called his 
‘friend,’ must be so called because loved for some quality not 
inherent essentially in his character, but attaching to the special 
relation in which the two happen to be placed. The leading idea 
of my rendering is that where cara mdvra raita yiverat kai épora 
éxatép@ map’ éxarépov, there the good pleasant and useful qualities of 
each friend must be absolute—dmhés, xa6’ airovs, not relative ; for 


* I have not altered the punctuation of the above quotation, but what I take 
to be Zell’s meaning would be made clearer by a comma after simé/itudo. 
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if they were relative, then a dissimilarity between the friends would 1156 b. 22. 
be implied, whereas good men cannot be dissimilar: cf MZ. J. ii. 

II. 1210 a. 8 4 pev yap kab’ cpodrnta 4} Tv crovdatay Kal  Tedela 

grriat 7 S€ Kar’ dvopodrnta 4} Kata Td cuppépor. 


péduora 8€] The weight of MS. authority is in favour of 44 here, b. 23. 
and all MSS. seem to have é¢ in b. 24! but I think that Bywater’s 
dé in b, 23 and 67 in b. 24 make the passage run better. 


” 4 a > a 
§ 8. ere 82 mpoodetrar xpdvou Kat ouvnfetas| od pdvov d€ dperis b.25. 
~ c , , r 
Setrat 7 Tovavtn dia Kat tpdtwv ayabdv, d\rG Kal xpdvov Kal cuvnbeias 


(Paraph.). 


tods Neyopévous Gdas| Cf £.E. H. 2. 1238 a. 2 8 els mapomiav b. 27. 
edndrvev 6 pedipvos Tov GdGv. 


008 droddfacbar 8} mpdtepoy 088 etvar ptdous] ‘nor can they b. 28. 
accept one another as friends, or be friends’ (Peters). Cf viii. 
5+ 3 of 8’ drodexdpevor GAAndovs: cf. also L. LV. ix. 8. 7 rods pev ovv 
mept Tas Kadas mpagers Siaepdvtws omovddfovras madvtes amrodéxovrat kal 


erawvovcw, 


For 6 Lb, M>, r, Cambr. read Set. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


This Friendship, then—that between good men—is perfect in duration and 
im all other respects, the friends always returning each other's offices in the 
same kind. 

The friendship which ts for the sake of pleasure, and that which ts based on 
utility, are like this Friendship between good men ; for good men, as friends, are 
pleasant and useful to cach other. These imperfect friendships are most durable 
when, as in the Perfect Friendship, the return which each friend makes to each 
7s in the same kind—such as pleasure, and that derived from the same thing— 
e.g. the pleasure derived from witty conversation which ts the same for both 
talkers if both be witty, as distinguished from the pleasure of lover and beloved. 
Lover and beloved do not derive their pleasure from the same thing: the lover's 
pleasure is derived from seeing the beauty of the beloved ; the beloved’s pleasure 
from being courted by the lover ; but when the beauty fades, the friendship too 
sometimes ceases, unless the two, from long familiarity, have come to love each 
other's dispositions. Where mere utility, however, ts the ground of association 


1156 b. 34. 


1157 a. 10. 


a. 13. 


a. 18. 
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on one side, lover and beloved can scarcely be called friends, and the friendship 
between them cannot last long. Where utility, as distinguished from pleasure, 
zs the ground of association on both sides, the so-called friendship ceases as soon as 
the parties cease to be useful to each other. 

It will be seen then that for the sake of pleasure and utility bad men may be 
Jriends of bad men, good men of bad men, and men neither good nor bad of others 
neither good nor bad: but for the sake of each other, as such, only good men can 
be friends ; for bad men do not delight in each other as such, but only in so far 
as some advantage ts desired. 

The friendship between good men is the only friendship which is proof against 
slander: such friends have known each other too long and too well to believe evil 
of each other. 

Tt must be understood that we make a concession to popular usage when we 
call those who associate for utility friends—(in the same way we speak of allied 
states as friendly states—utility ts the bond of alliance between states): we also 
make a concession to popular usage when we call those who associate for pleasure 
friends (as we speak of childish playmates as friends) : it ts only good men who 
love each other for their goodness who are friends_in the primary and strict 
sense of the word. The other friendships are only metaphorically so called, 
because, while they are based on that which is good, it is not on that which ts 
absolutely good, but on that which is only relatively good that they are based ; 
for pleasant things are good in relation to the man who takes pleasure in 
them. 

The two metaphorically called Friendships, or Friendships per accidens, 
seldom subsist together: there is no law by which accidents are conjoined—the 
parties to a‘ friendship’ for utility seldom happen to be the same as the parties 
toa ‘friendship’ for pleasure. 


§ 1. tatvd] This is Bekker’s reading (after Muretus) for the 
ravra of most MSS. 


moAhol 8 af Siapevovorv] Zell very appositely compares Sympos. 
183 E sompos & eorw eéxeivos 6 épactis 6 mdvdnuos, 6 Tov .cdparos 
2 a a“ n AS 4 \ IQ , / > of IQA , 
HaAXov 7) THs Wuyns epdv. Kal yap ovdé pormpds eotw Gre ovdé povipov 
€p&v mpayparos’ dua yap TO Tod ceparos avber Ajyovte odmep pa, olyerat 
dronrdpevos, moods Adyous Kal tmorxeoets Katacxivas. 6 dé Tod FOous 
XpnaTod dvros epacrns bia Biov péver Gre povip@ ovvrakeis, 


§ 2. Kat eioiv frrov pido. Kai Siapévoucw] supply jrrov with” 
Scapevovow, 


pydérepov Srowwobv| 7. ¢. one who is neither good nor bad may 
be a friend to a man of any sort, good, bad, or indifferent. 


Bu abrods Sé SiAov Sti pdvous Tods dya0ods] Only good men can 
each love the other for the other’s sake, because only good men 
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are so alike that each finds his érepos adrdés in the other. But bad 1157.18. 
men differ indefinitely. A bad man has no érepos airés. He 

cannot identify himself with another man ; he can only use him as 

a means to his own pleasure or profit— 


> n n~ 
ecOdol pev yap dmdds, mavrodards 8€ Kakoi. 


ot xaipovow éautots|=ddAnAors (Coraes). a. 19. 
§ 3. aBudBdnT0s] ‘can defy calumny’ (Peters). a. 21. 
év tovrous| z.¢. between the good men who are friends. a. 23. 


§ 4. émel ydép] For ydp, the reading of all other MSS. apparently, a. 25. 
Susemihl reads 5é with M>. But the scribe of M (or the scribe or 
corrector of the MS. from which he copied), as I have had occasion 
to point out before, and as Susemihl himself is aware (see Z7/h. 
Nic. Praefat. p. viii), is very fond of removing difficulties by con- 
jectural emendations; and I have little doubt that he has tried to 
do so here by substituting 6¢ for ydp. Retaining yap, we may 
explain the connexion thus—‘ suspicions and recriminations arise 
in the other (ey rais érépas) frzendships ; for we too must call the 
persons standing in these relationships /rzends, since they are 
commonly so called. See the notes of Zell, Fritzsche, and 
Ramsauer. 


lows déyerw pev Set Kat pds pidous Tods ToLodTous, eiSn Bé Tijs a, 29. 
$tdias mAeiw] We must so far conform to popular usage as to call 
such persons ido, but we must make it clear that their friendships 
are specifically distinct from friendship proper. 


kad” énoidrynta] ‘in a secondary sense,’ z.¢. on account of their a, 31. 
resemblance to the real friendship—the friendship strictly so called: 
of. EL N. vi. 3. 2, where dkptBoroyeicOat is opposed to dxodovdeiv 


Tais Gpovornow. 


H yap a&yabdy te Kal Spoidy r] ‘in so far as there is involved in a, 32. 
their relationship something good and resembling the good’ or, if 
we treat dya6dv 71 kai duowy te as a hendiadys, ‘in so far as there is 
involved in their relationship something good in a secondary sense, 
e.g. pleasure—kai yap 7d 780 dyabdy rois pidndéow. So the Paraph. 

, , yr s . , € n > 66 Ce 6 1 o € oe 
kal gore Pidta mporTa@s pev Kal KUpiws 7 T@V ayalov, 77 ayalol” Kal opot 
tyta dé af Aowrai? Kai yap Kal rd dU, Kabd dyabdy ri eoTw, os 70d 


, “ 4 xs ¢€nr, ‘ 
auvdrrer rors pidnddvous’ dyabdv yap tt ere rois pidydeoe 7d Ov" Kal 


1157 a, 32, 


b. 2. 
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ayab Zoixev, Ste adrois dyabdv Soxei Kai TO xpnoyor dyaOoy Soxet To 
xpopevg’ Sia rovro Kab’ spoidrnta ths GdyOois dudias ai rovavrat giriat 
Aéyovrat. So also Michelet, with dpodv re sc. dyad, and Grant. 
The emendation 4 yap dya6é rwi spowv suggested by Coraes, 
although, I think, inadmissible as an emendation, gives the sense 
correctly. His note is—# yap é@ya0dv te Kal Spody te x.7.d.] 
ypapy tmontos, &s Sndovor kal ai perappdcets, 9 pev yap APT 
[Argyropylus] mapéAume 76 teAevtatov eykAudpevor, Tt [z. e. after Suovop : 
so Bek. and Sus. ]: 7 Oe AP (Aretinus) Tovro mapaXeiaca Kat Tov 
cupmdectixoy eis tov Siagevktixdy erpeev, 7) Spoor, aut simile. ic. 
yp. yap a&ya0d twt Sporoy, ir’ 7 6 vots, Kab’ 6 yap 7d auvdov adrovs 
eis gudiav (750 4} xpHopov) opotwrai mos TH adyabS, Kata ToiTd cit 


iro. 


§ 5. od mdvu 8 abtar cuvdwrovew] ‘But these two latter kinds 
are not apt to coincide’ (Peters). uxt dé. pudia ad xpnoipou kat 
nd€0s ov mavu yiverar, Sore TAY hitov Tov pev did Td HSV Gedreiy roy de dia 
To xpnoov (Paraph.). The Paraph. is hardly right here. Mixed 
friendships in which one party supplies pleasure and the other 
recompenses him by profit are not very rare. ‘The kind of 
mixed friendship here alluded to by Aristotle is that in which 
both friends are mutually pleasant and useful. This seems to be 
sufficiently recognised by the editors—Fritzsche, Stahr, Ramsauer, 
Williams. Ramsauer’s note is good—‘ Quantum differat 7 mpdres 
kal kupios Aeyouern a reliquis, exponitur ut non possit melius. Quod 
enim per illius naturam ultro efficitur ut boni et utiles inter se 
iidemque suaves sint, id in his vel casu vix semel contingit: alii 
utiles, alii suaves.’ 


T Karta cupBeBykds| The sense of rd xara cvpBeBy«ds here is 
clearly given in a passage (Met. A. 30. 1025 a. 14) quoted by 
Fritzsche and Grant—oupBeByxds Sé A€éyerar & imdpyer pév Tin, Kal 
Gdnbes cimeiv, ov pévroe ovte €& avdykns, ore emi rd mOAU’ olov et TIS 
Spirrav utd BdOpov eipe Onoavpdv. rodro rolvyy cupPBeBykds TO 
dpurrovte tov BdApov rd ebdpeiv Onoavpdy’ ov're yap €& dvdyKns TodTo éx 
ToUTOU 7) peta TOvTO’ OVO’ ws éml 7d modd av tis hurevn Onoavpoy evpioxet, 
kat povotkds y’ dv tis ein Aevkds’ GAN eel oi're €& dvdykns o¥O ds én Td 
TONY TovTO yiverat, TUUBEByKos adTO Aéyoper. 


§ 6. taUry Sov Svres] Here Grant seems to fall into error 
from a desire to be perfectly consistent in his rendering of épouv 
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as it occurs in this and the previous chapter. His rendering is 1157 b. 2. 
‘In this respect (ze. as affording and seeking pleasure or utility) 
being like (the good).’ Peters adopts Grant’s view, translating— 
‘resembling true friends in this respect.’ Aspasius gives the 
correct interpretation when he says ravry nol spoun dvres rovréore 
kata TovTo, Suotor dvres KaOd HOcis i xpHowor aGdAdAHAGLIS Kal W TapéxovTW 
GAnAots HSovyy Kal Sv Hdovyv idroe elaiv, dmhds S€ od« elo Sporor. 
This interpretation is followed by Michelet, Fritzsche, Stahr, 
Williams, and Ramsauer. The reference is to viii. 4. 2, where 
the difference between true friendship and the other kinds turns on 
the essential similarity of good men, as distinguished from the 
merely superficial similarity-of bad men}; but it must be admitted 
that the words kal rG Gpodocba rovros following immediately 
(b. 5) are awkward, and might be thought to favour Grant’s 
rendering of ravry Gpotoe dvres, 


CHAP Riek Ve 


ARGUMENT. 


Just as we may look at the virtuous man either as‘ having a virtuous dis- 
posttion’ or as ‘acting virtuously, so we may look at Friends either as having 
the disposition of friendship, or as actively manifesting it. A and B may have 
constant opportunities of enjoying each other's society: Cand D may live at a 
distance from each other and merely be so mutually disposed as to meet as friends 
when they do meet: for separation—unless zt be very long—does not destroy the 
disposition of friendship, only prevents the active manifestation of the dis- 
position. 

Seeing much of each other and taking pleasure in each other's society is the 
great mark of friends. Hence old and morose people do not make friendships 
easily, because little pleasure ts to be had from such people, and nobody cares to 
spend his days with people who are unpleasant. 

Those who are on good terms, but do not see much of each other, are well- 
wishers rather than friends. Seeing much of each other, as we said, zs the 
great mark of friends—whether they be those who depend on each other for 
assistance, or fortunate persons who love cach other's society for its own sake. 
But people cannot see much of each other whose companionship is not mutually 
pleasant. 

The friendship between good men is the truest friendship. Each ts loved by 
each both for what he ts in himself and for what he zs to the other, what each ts 
to the other being, in fact, what each is in himself. The nature of each is the 
same: accordingly each finds and loves his own good in the goodness of the 


1157 b. 9. 


b. 13. 


b. 18. 


b. 19. 


b. 21, 


b. 23. 
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other: each gives to each and derives from each the same advantage and 
pleasure. The proverbial ‘ equality of friends’ is thus realised most truly in 
the friendship of good men. 


§ 1. dor’ évepyety] Ramsauer and Susemihl read dor’ dv evepyety, 
which the sense seems to require—‘they do not perform friendly 
acts, but their state is such that they would perform them,’ if 
circumstances permitted. L> reads dare kai evepyeiv, which perhaps 
points to cav, as Ramsauer suggests. 


od Staddoucr thy didlav dmdGs, GANA Thy évépyeray] not the 
friendship regarded as such, ze. as és, but its manifestation or 
evépyea: of. EF. Vv. 1. 20 7 O€ rordde €£is aTA@s. 


modhads 8} pidlas dmpoonyopia Siehucev] Cf Athenaeus v. p. 187, 
where ryAod itor vaiovres ovk cioly Piro is characterised as puo- 
avOpwrotdtn TGY Tmapoudy—nrds yap ovK-ddoyov rém@m Thy didiav Kal 


> , , 
ov Tpdm@ Kpiver@at ; 


§§ 2, 3.] The passage od daivovra b. 13... b. 24 exew is re- 
garded by Fritzsche and Rassow (/orsch. pp. 24, 25) as the 
first of gemznd loct, the other passage being ch. 6.§ 1 ev 6€ rots 
otpupvois 1158 a. 1.... Pudukd a. 10. See note on ch. 6. § 1. 


§ 3. dodexdpevor. GAAAAous] ‘are on good terms ’—or ‘know 
each other’: see note on viii. 3. 8, b. 28. 


obSev yap obtws éotl pldwv ds 75 cuff] Peters has a useful note 
here— To a Greek of course this does not necessarily imply living 
under the same roof, as it does to us with our very different 
conditions of life.’ 


Kal ot paxdpro.] ‘even the happy.’ It seems better to take 
paxdptot here, with the Paraph. and Asp., as equivalent to ed8aipoves 
and dya6oi than, with Zell and Coraes; as meaning ‘rich’ like © 
the Latin deat. Coraes’ note is—poxdpror] emi rod mrovoror évOdde* 
6 € voids, dpéyovras S€ Kal of mAovovor ovvypepedvery Trois pidois, kaimep 
ov xpyCovres Ths map’ aitay wpedeias, Sotrep of evdecis. This is plausible; 
but rendered improbable by the words immediately following povd- 
Tas pev ydp x.t.A. Which suggest ix. 9. 3 dromov 8 tows xal ™ 
povarny tmoiy tov paxaptoy, where the panapios is the evdaipov = 6 
kar’ apetipy tedelav evepyav. 


% ératpuxh (ptAia)] ‘comradeship’ (Peters), The friendship of 
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those who have been inseparable since boyhood = the Latin 1157 b.23, 
sodalitas: see Fritzsche and Michelet. Ramsauer thinks that the 

Clause émep . . .gxew is an interpolation like es ravras dé cai rhy 

Eevxny teOéaow Vili. 3. 4, 


§ 4. modAdxis] five times according to Ramsauer. b. 26. 


éxdotw Sé 73 aite Tovodrov’ 6 8 dyabds| These words are omitted b. 27. 
by K>, which reads... 93¥, r& 8 dyabS ado raira, Fritzsche 
adopts the text of K», interpreting thus—‘ That which is good 
and pleasant in itself is the object of love and choice; and the 
good man possesses both these qualities (z.e¢. the good in itself 
and the pleasant in itself).’ 

Retaining the text of all other MSS. and authorities (for very 
little weight ought to be attached to the mere omdsszons of K>), we 
have to decide between two alternative interpretations of duda 
radra—that of the Paraphrast, and that of Aspasius. The 
Paraphrast says—Sdoxet yap gudnrov pev kat aiperdv rd dmd@s kal 
kupios ayabdy i) ndv. éxdotr@ de iArnrdv Kal aipetdy rd aire dyabdv 
6 d€ dyabds tov dyabov dire 8” aud tadra* td yap dyabiv adrod 
kat dwA@s Kal Kupios dyabdv éort, kal tO ito ayabdv eotw* Sore 6 
dyads irntos eat, kal kar’ duorépovs tovs tpémovs. ‘This view is 
adopted by Victorius, Zell, Coraes (80 dud radra’ 7d yap ouvdrroy 
abtods dyabéy Kal dmdds ayabdv gate Kai aitois dyabdy yiyvera) and 
Michelet. On the other hand Aspasius says—@uAnrdv pev yap 
dds kat aiperdy Td dmhas ayabdy, kai 75d Td dmhas dv, Exdor@ de 
To éxdotov, TS 8 dyabG kai dyabdv kai 70 6 ayaOis, Grant adopts 
this view. I am in favour of the Paraphrast’s interpretation. 
That of Aspasius seems to make the words ékdor@ d€ 7d aire 
rowdrov useless, I understand Aristotle to argue that a friendship 
which rests on the single ground of the subjective 74 airé dyabdy 7 
7460 must be surpassed by one which rests on the double ground of 
rd ait dyabdy # 780 in perfect harmony with the objective dm\és 
ayaboy 4 70. 

§ 5.] In this § Rassow (orsch. p. 32) would transpose the b. 28. 
sentences Zoe 8°... ap’ ews and kal rdyaa Bovdovra . . . Ka? 
éé, on the ground that the sentence oe 3... ad’ €fews contains 
an explanation of the words o¥ kara mdOos dna kad? ef b. 32, 


idyois] amor or amatio (Victorius), as distinguished from giAia 
VOL. Il. uU 


1157 b. 28. 


bh. 31. 
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amicttia. In E. N. ii. 5. 2 pidtéa is enumerated among the a6y. 
But too much must not. be made of a merely popular enumeration. 
Aristotle’s fully considered theory of fuA‘a makes it a és, ze. the 
result of the rational formation, or e«iSomoinois, of certain natural 
affections, many of which may be conveniently brought under the 
general- designation of $idnots. See the notes of Zell, Fritzsche, 
Michelet, and Grant. 


dvtipidodor $€ peta mpoatpécews| This is not a very true or 
relevant remark if intended merely to bring out the difference 
between Ala and Pidnows: a&vya indeed cannot love in return, but 
there are many other objects of mere iAnovs which render $iAnous 
in return, dvev mpoaipéveos, and even in many PuAia so called, viz. 
in many of those 8? #dorny (cf especially viii. 3. 5), love is 
mutually given dvev mpoapéoews. The words avripidodor pera mpoa- 
péoews serve to distinguish not so much between quia and Pidnors, 
as between 7 reAefa dudia and the inferior kinds; and may well be 
intended as another argument in support of pddiora pev odv éort 
giria 4 tev dyabav § 4. The latter half of § 5 is also in favour 
of making the subject of dvtipdodex especially of dyadot piror. 
Friends of the inferior kinds never indeed properly acquire a 
€&ts of friendship at all. This is shown by the fact that their 
friendships come to an end as circumstances alter. A good é€is 
is that by which a man corresponds with his permanent environ- 
ment—the world as reason apprehends it, which is the same for 
all men, and has a place for every man, The friendship of the 
good, as based on the recognition of an orderly system of life, 
is the only friendship which can be properly described as a €éts, 
The friendships for pleasure and profit, based as they ‘are on the 
feelings of the isolated individual irrationally seeking his own 
gratification without regard for others who are as truly persons 
in a kingdom of ends as himself, may be characterised as friend- 
ships kara maOos. 


Kai Taya0d Bovovtat Tots prdoupevors exetvwv Evexa, oF KATA TA&AOS 
&dAd Kab” Zé] Bovdnows is of the réXos (iii. 2. 9), as distinguished 
from ra mpds rd rédos. But such a rédos, being good, can be 
apprehended only by reason, not by sense or feeling. See 
Themistius, vol. 11. 208 (ed. Spengel) dya6od yap 4 aloOnars 7 aicOnots 


> a a 
dvriAapBdverOar ovx ola te ovdé KaKov, dAda pdvov Tov Téprovtos 7 
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auavros, 7) 5€ dyabdy Kai Td KaKdy Tod vod pdvov kpivew éeort. The 1157. b. 31. 
apprehension of a good end requiring reason, the w7sh to realise it, 

or the moral zm/erest in it, requires a és or rational disposition of 

the desires. In the life of mere desire there is no such thing as an 

end in the true sense of the term, 


TH Boudycet ai tH 4Set] Williams brings out the meaning of b. 36. 
this passage in its context correctly, I think, as follows—‘ And 
hence each friend not only loves that which is his own good, but 
also makes a perfectly equivalent return in the good which he 
wishes his friend, and in the pleasure which he yields him.’ Here 
Bovrnoe = ‘the wish for the good’ (cf. kai rayaba Bovdovrar above) 
naturally suggests 8c, 2. ¢.7@ daas Sei, which is always associated 
with rd dwha@s dyabov. Cf. vill. 3.7 146 Te amAds dyabdy Kai HOU dahas 
€OTt, 

The Vet. Zr. and pr. L read cide, which Zell, Fritzsche, Stahr, 
and Rassow (Porsch. p. 32) adopt. Zell writes—‘Non enim 
solum amicus amico par omnino pari refert, ut uterque eandem 
alterum demerendi voluntatem habeat, sed genere et specie quoque 
paria refert, id est, bona pro bonis, suavia pro suavibus, pro 
utilibus utilia’: and Stahr has—‘ Mithin liebt auf beiden Seiten 
jeder das fiir ihn selbst Gute und gewahrt seinerseits durch seine 
Willensbestrebung das Gleiche auch in derselben Gattung.’ Suse- 
mihl now reads #6e after Zeller (see Susemihl, L/h. Hud. append. 
p. 173). The MSS. perhaps do not help us to come to a decision 
in the case of two forms so similar in sound and appearance as 
yet and «idee: but apart from MSS., the weight of probability 
seems to me to be greatly in favour of 7d¢i, which would naturally 
occur to the writer as the constant concomitant of dya@dv, the object 
of BotAnows. Grant's point too that icoy «ide. would not be a 
natural expression, as confounding degree with kind, is worth 
noticing. 

The Paraph. has éxdrepos ody qidei éxdrepov, &s dyabdy oixciov, kat 
Bovderat ra dyabd, kat dds éorw époiws: and Aspasius has words to 
the same effect. 


~ gidbrys iodrys] This is the reading of K> adopted by Bywater. 

All other MSS. apparently read 4 before iodrys. In £. 1. ix. 8. 2 

the proverb is given as iodrns puddrys, and in LZ. £. H. 6. 1240 b. 2, 

In Z. J. viii. 8. 5, nowever, we have 7 8 lodrys Kai duoudrns piddrgs. 
U2 
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1157 b. 36. As Ramsauer remarks, the old proverb was doubtless éodrns pdorns 


or gidérns tadrns without the article: but Aristotle allowed himself 
to alter a proverb to suit his purpose ; and it would be a mistake 
to suppose that here the sense makes it impossible to take iodrys as 
the subject. It is the predicate however, I take it, in the passage 
quoted by Fritzsche from Diog. L. viii. 1. 8 mpéros etme Tvdaydpas 


Kova Ta TOV Pidwy Kal Pidiav iodryra. 


CHAPTER avi; 


ARGUMENT. 


As for stiff-tempered and elderly people—the more difficult they are to get on 
with, and the less pleasure they take tn one another's soctety, the less likely ts 
friendship to spring up between them: for nothing ts so characteristic of friend- 
ship and so productive of it, as taking pleasure in one another's society: this zs 
what young people do: and therefore they become friends quickly: but not so 
old people—nor stiff-tempered people: nevertheless such people may be well dis- 
posed to one another (wishing one another good and helping one another in need) ; 
but they cannot properly be called friends, since they do not spend thetr time 


together or take pleasure in one another—thus failing to realise the two most. 


characteristic tratts of friendship. 

To be a friend to many in the way of Perfect Friendship ts impossible, just 
as it 1s impossible to be tn love with many at the same time: for Perfect Friend- 
ship is an exalted state of feeling, and, as such, has naturally one person as its 
object ; also it ts not easy for many to afford the highest satisfaction to the same 
person : not to mention the difficulty of finding many who are good: moreover, 
there cannot be perfect friendship unless the friends know each other well, and 
have come to enter familiarly into cach other's disposttions—a hard thing to do 


where only two persons are concerned, and much harder where many are . 


concerned. * 


Where, however, the object of friendship ts utility or pleasure, it ts possible to 


have many friends; for useful and pleasant people are numerous, and the 
services rendered are quickly rendered. , 

Of the two inferior friendships that for pleasure resembles Perfect Friendship 
most when the same services are rendered by both parties, and they take pleasure 
in each other or in the sameéthings—as young people do in their friendships : 
there is something liberal in these friendships, which distinguishes them from 
the friendship for utility—the friendship of business. Further, the Happy 
need, not useful friends (since their material wants are already otherwise 
provided for), but pleasant friends—i.e. they wish for persons with whom to 
associate intimately; pain and ennui they can bear for a little while ; but no 
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one would go on always enduring that which gave him pain—no, not even if it 
were the sammum bonum zéself. This is why the Happy seek to have their 
Sriends pleasant: they ought of course to seek to have them good as well as 
pleasant—good both absolutely and relatively ; thus their friendship will have 
all that perfect friendship requires—the good, the pleasant, and the useful or 
relatively good. 

Men of wealth and station have their friends tn distinct sets: they have useful 
Sriends and pleasant friends, and it seldom happens that the same friends are 
both useful and pleasant—able subordinates, and amusing companions: the good 
man ts indeed, as we have said, both pleasant and useful ; but the good man does 
not allow himself to become the friend of one who is his superior, unless the 
superiority bein goodness as well as in wealth and station ; for of the superiority 
were in wealth and station only, the good man could not compensate for his in- 
Seriority by any proportionate return. High station and goodness, however, 
seldom go together. 

The imperfect friendships mentioned are ‘friendships between equals’: equals 
vender to each other the same things, or exchange one thing for another, e.g. 
pleasure for profit. They are thought to be or not to be ‘ friendships’ according 
as they are viewed as resembling or as differing from the standard friendship. 
They are thought to be friendships, because they are for pleasure or profit, since 
the standard friendship—that based on virtue—has its elements of pleasure and 
profit ; butin so far as the friendship based on virtue ts proof against slander, 
and lasting, while the friendships for pleasure and profit quickly pass away and | 
differ from the friendship based on virtue in many other respects, they are not 
thought to be ‘friendships, 


§ 1.] Fritzsche brackets this § as being merely a repetition of viii. 5. 1158 a. 1. 
2,3. Rassow (Yorsch. pp. 24, 25), after printing the gemznd loct 
in parallel columns, leaves it undecided whether the first or the 
second ought to be bracketed. Against the claim of the first 
passage to stand he notes the point, overlooked by Fritzsche, that 
just that part of it which is of repeated here occurs again in 
another passage—ch. 6. § 4 kal of paxdpror dé xpnoipav pev oddey 
Séovrar, Hdeav dé cucqy pev yap Bovdovral tio, 7d S€ Avmnpdy dAlyov péev 
xpsvov pépovow, auvexds & ovels dv bropeivat, od3 aitd 1d ayabdy, ei 
Aumnpdv airs ety. On the other hand he thinks it undeniable that 
the second passage connects itself less naturally with what 
precedes it than the first passage does. Susemihl agrees with 
Rassow in leaving it undecided which of the gemznz loc? ought to 
be bracketed. 


mpeoButixois] Spengel (Aris/otelische Studien i. p. 215) asks a. 2. 
why mpeoBiras should not be read as below in this §, and in ch. 5. 
§ 2. Victorius contends that mpeoBuriois is intentionally employed, 


1158 a. 2. 


a. 3 


a. 8. 


a. 12. 


a. 14, 


a. 16. 
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as Aristotle in this passage (as distinguished from 5. § 2) regards 
the disposition rather than the years of the old men in question— 
‘neque enim cuncti hujus aetatis sunt difficiles.’ 


taita yap Soxet padior etvar pudtkd Kal mowntixd prddas] Ram- 
sauer regards these words as spurious, finding nothing to which 
raira can be satisfactorily referred. Fritzsche refers ratra to 
éuidiais by a loose construction not uncommon in Aristotle’s 
writings. Ramsauer notices the circumstance that the words 4 6) 
pddtor’ evar Soxet idixa at the end of this § say the same thing as 
the words which he brackets as spurious. I would call attention 
to the circumstance (whatever it may indicate) that ¢hree passages 
end with similar expressions—viz. ch. 5. § 3 pndé xalpovtas rois 
avrois, Gmep 1 éraupexy SoKxet yew, ch. 6. § 1. 1158 a. 3 frroy rais 
dpidiats yalpovew* tadra yap SoKxet pddior’ etvae pudukd Kal sroumrixa 
piAtas, and ch. 6. § 1. 1158 a. 9 pnd Xatpew addANAows, & 61) padior’ 
eivat SoKEt Pudtkd.. 


piror 8 od wévu etait] ‘ They cannot properly be called /rzends.’ 


§ 2. gorxe yap SwepBody] Fritzsche is wrong, I think, in making 
rd épav the subject of Zouxe. The Paraph. gives the sense of the 
passage rightly—zroAXois b€ pidoy eivar tov orovdaioy Kara TH Tedeiav 
pidiay ovk evdéxerar, Somep ovde TO epay TodrGv Gua duvardv, trepBorr 
yap tis €ote Gidtas 7H Tedela Gidia, 7d S€ rowdrov mpos eva méhuke 
yivecOa. In keeping with this interpretation Aspasius says dexréov 
d brepBodjy thy cara rd ed. ~=Cf. LV. ii. 6. 17, where dpery is said 
to be xara 76 dpirrov kat rd ed axpdrns. As Coraes says, 7) yap teeta 
piria . . . pidsav eoriv 7 Gxpordrn, Kal ovk eotw adits bmeprépa GAAn iria, 
Perfect friendship is ‘an exalted state.’ In ix. 10. 5, however, 
which resembles this passage closely, 76 epay is dmepBody res didias. 


laws 8 088 dyabods etvat| sc. woAdods padtov. 


§ 3. moots dpéoxew] Ramsauer conjectures moAdov’s: unneces- 
sarily, for moddois dpéoxew means simply, as Aspasius says, modXois 
eivas idouvs. His commentary is—dud 7d xpyomov 4 kai ro Hdd 
evdéxerat moddois eivar pidous* Kai yap mod 7d Tav ToLovT@Y yévos, et 
ovdé moAdod xpdvov det ovd’ eLerdcews’ ev ddiym yap xporm eibéws 
gavepai yivovrat ai mepl tév xpnoipwv cai trav Hdéav tmnpecia, Kal 
katapabor dv tig taxéws tov aito Hdvv 7H xpnomov. Grav dé pnkere 
yerntar rovt@y dmorepodv, Nverat } Gidia® év driy@ yap xpdrv@ ovoraca, 
«al thy UmapEw exer ddvyoxportoy, 
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§ 4. couKe hia] The MSS, read Xia, but Asp.and the Paraph, 1158 a. 18. 
Aig, which is adopted by Victorius, Ramsauer, and Bywater. 


76 é\evBepioy] ‘a generous spirit’ (Peters). a. 21, 


kai ot poxdpror $€] On xali—dé see Eucken, de Arist. dic. rat. a. 22. 
p. 32—“‘adjungit autem xali—dé rem novam, saepe tam leni modo 
ut idem fere valeat atque re.’ It is most frequent in Z. JW. iv, viii, 
Deeex, 


008° adté 75 dyady] ‘If Aristotle had been capable of a joke, we a. 24. 
must have considered this to be meant as such’ (Grant). 


Set B tows Kai dyabods torovrous dvras, kat ér. aitots| ‘The a. 28. 
paxdpior require their friends to be pleasant: but they ought to 
require them to be good too, as well as pleasant (rovovrous dvras = 
noeis dvras), and also useful (lit. good for themselves) ; for thus they 
will have ai/ that belongs to true friendship. This rendering 
represents Rassow’s (/orsch. p. 83) view of the interpretation of 
these words. With ér: cai airois he supplies dyaovs, regarding the 
phrase as equivalent to xpycivovs. Thus to supply dyaéovs after ere 
kai avrots (cf. the Paraph. rods didous of orovdaion Hdeis Cnrovow eivat, 
dyabovs dvras, kai avrois ayadovs, with whom Ramsauer, Williams 
and Peters agree) is obviously correct, although I think it would 
not be right to press (if indeed Rassow does so) the identity of 
atrois dyabots with xpnoizovs in the more material sense of the 
latter term. It has just been stated that the material wants of the 
paxdpwor are fully supplied—that they do not need merely useful 
friends, xpynoivev pev oddév déovrar. Stahr seems to give the true 
sense of the passage when he writes—‘Freilich sollten sie wohl 
auch dazu Menschen nehmen, die nicht nur an sich gute, sondern 
auch fiir sie selbst sittlich fordernd sind.’ To supply #dets after 
ér atrois with Fritzsche and Grant is, I think, quite inadmissible ; 
dyabots evidently being the dominating thought of the clause 
beginning 8c 8 cas, as #Scis was of the clause beginning 600 a. 25. 
After dya6ovs a. 26 Rassow (Forsch. p. 84) supplies kad’ éavrovs, 
which he considers necessary to bring out the opposition to adrois 
(dyadovs), and Susemihl introduces ka6’ éavrovs into his text. 


§ 5. of 8 ev tats efouclas] Acyer 8 ev e£ovoias rovs rupdvvous a, 27. 
(Asp.). 
xpnotpous eis ta Kadd] of evdperoe (Asp.). a, 80. 


1158 a. 32. 


a. 34. 
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Sewous] After dewovs Rassow (Forsch. p. 84) conjectures that ets 
ré has fallen out. Bywater’s suggestion however (Con/rzb. p. 60)— 
to ‘take rods 6€ to mean “ others,” and understand dSewods mpagat 
ro emtraybev to be a kind of predicate after ¢yrovo.’—seems to meet 
the difficulty. 


§ 6. BAN brepéxovts k.7.A.] Aspasius gives the more generally 
accepted interpretation of this passage—vérepéxovros od yivera pidos 
6 orovdaios dy pt) kal rh aperh bmepéxnrar 6 bmepéxav kata tHv Svvapiy. 
Sei S€ odtws dkovew Tod imepéxecbar Tov Suvdotyy, Sore Kali eid€vat, Kai 
éxew mpos tov omovdaiov as mpods Kpeitrova’ ovt@ yap ota 7 KaTa 
dvadoyiav iodrns, av oinrat pev mAovT@ Kal Suvdper trepexerv, Oavpacor 
dé tov dyabdy &s Kar’ dpetiy aitod duadépovra. This view, according 
to which the subject of trepéxnrat is 6 brepéyov (kata THY Svvapuv), is 
accepted by the Paraphrast, Victorius, Lambinus, Zell, Coraes, 
Fritzsche, Michelet, Stahr, Williams, and-Peters. 

As for imepexdpevos a. 36—some of these commentators make it 
the great man or prince, and others the good man: the Paraph. 
e.g. makes it the good man—ovra yap eEiodfer 6 omovdaios TO Kart’ 
eEovolay bnepéxovtt, dvadoyov trepéxov Kal dmepexdpevos.! Coraes on 
the other hand makes tzepexduevos the great man or prince—«i de 
pt) brepexouto 6 év e€ovoia kar’ dpetiy iad TOV orovdaiov, ovK iadler TO 
arovdai@ (od yiyverae pidos dydady, et ye ev iadryte 7 Pidla) avddoyor 
imepexopevos, TOUTEGTL TOTOUTOY apEeTH UmEpeyspevos UM TOV omovdaiov, 
dcov ékeivou trepéxet kat e€ovoiay, 

According, then, to the view of Aspasius and most other com- 
mentators, Aristotle means to tell us here that the good man 
will not become the friend of a superior in rank and power unless 
that superior is his inferior in goodness—or, to use Grant’s words, 
“a good man would not be a friend to a potentate, if that potentate 
had superior moral qualities.’ This cannot be Aristotle’s meaning. | 
Grant, Ramsauer, and Jackson (Arzst. Mic. Eth. Book v, p. 91) 
are undoubtedly right in making 6 omovdaios, not 6 imepéxor, the 
subject of tmepéxnra, and rendering—‘the good man does not 
become the friend of a superior in rank and power unless he 
is surpassed in goodness, as well as in rank and power, by that 
superior. The awkwardness of making the subject of tmepéynra 
different from that of yiverac is thus avoided, and account is taken 
of the force of xai before rj dperj, ignored by the other rendering: 


? So also Fritzsche, reading 6 imepexdpevos without MS. authority, 
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As for ef 6€ py, otk iodge dvddoyov imepexduevos—Grant, Ramsauer, 1158 a. 34. 
and Jackson agree that 6 omovdaios is still the subject ; but Jackson 
alone seems to me to have got the meaning of the clause clearly :— 
“because otherwise the inferior will not feel for the superior that 
love and regard by which alone he can requite superior services.’ 
Cf. FE. N. viii. 7. 2 avddoyov 8 ey méoas rais Kal UmEepoyny ovaas 
girias Kal rv pilnow det yiveoOar, ofov tov dpeivo paddov gircicbat 
7 pireiv, Kal rov OpedAorepov, Kal Tav GANov EexagToy dpolws* érav 
yap «ar aiav » idnots yirntra, trére yiverai mos iodrns, 6 8) THs 
pirias elvat Soxei, Cf. also viii. 8.1. The equality found in af 
piria -ai xaé’ tmepoyny could not be realised in such a case of 
inferiority as that of a poor good man to a bad (or not good) 
rich man, for the poor good man would not be warranted in 
repaying the great material benefits, which he might receive 
from the rich man, with an amount of love and esteem equal 
to them. Between a poor good man and a very good rich man 
equal reciprocation, and therefore a friendly relation, is indeed 
possible ; but—rich men are seldom very good—ov sav 8 ciabacr 
rovodvroe yiverOat (sc. of ev rais eEovoias, Asp.) 

The clause «i 8€ py, ov« iodger dvddoyov tmepexdpevos may be 
rendered—‘for if this be not so, he (the poor good man) cannot 
put himself on an equal footing by compensating for his in- 
feriority’—7z.e. by making a proportionate return for the benefits 
which he, in his inferior position, receives. I take dvd\oyov with 
tmepexdpevos: see the Paraph. (dvddoyoy bwepéxwv Kal tmepexdspevos) 
and Coraes quoted above, and cf viii. 13. 1 rods 8 dvicous (sc. 
dei) 7d dvddoyov rais bmepoxais amodiddva., 

Peters’ contention that 6 omovdaios cannot be the subject of 
imepéxnra, because ‘¢he ideally good man cannot be surpassed 
in virtue,’ would have force if it were necessary to assume that 
Aristotle has here in view ‘ ¢he ideally good man.’ 


§ 7. eiot 8 obv at ecipnpévar gudtar ev iodryte] ze. these Pudia, b. 1. 
as they have been hitherto described, are év iodrnrt: but all three 
may be also ka@ imepoxnv—see Vili. 13. 1 tpirray 8 ovady piiar, 
kabdmep ev apxh etpyrat, Kai kal? Exdorny tov pev ev iodrnte dirov 
dvrav trav b€ Kal dmepoxny (kai yap dpolws ayaboi didor yivovra kal 
dpeivav xelpor, dpoiws dé kal Hdcis Kai dia To xpnotor, irdfovres Tats 
dperelas Kai Siapépovres), rods ivous pev kar iodrnta bet TH pidreiv Kai 
rois Auumois iad{ew, tods 8 dvicovs 7d dvddoyor Tais bmepoxais dmodiddvat, 


1158 b. 10. 


b.12. 
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&ddows te Stadepew oddois] e.g. they may subsist between bad 
men, they may include many persons. 


CHAPTER VAL 


ARGUMENT. 


Another class of friendships zs that of the friendships between unequals— 
between father and son—and generally between elder and younger ; between 
husband and wife—and generally between ruler and ruled. These friendships 
differ from each other—that of parents for children is not the same as that of 
rulers for ruled ; and, further, the friendship of father for son ts not the same 
as that of son for father, or of husband for wife the same as that of wife for 
husband ; for the goodness and the function of the husband or father are not the 
same as the goodness and the function of the wife or son, and the reasons for 
which each feels friendship to each are different. The services rendered by each 
differing, there will be a fair and lasting friendship when children render 
to parents, and parents to children, those things which are due to parents and 
children respectively. The affection also in all these friendships between 
unequals ought to be ‘in proportion’ on each side—i.e. the better or the more 
useful ought to be loved more than he loves: for when there ts affection in pro- 
portion to desert then, in a way, equality is produced—equality the great mark 
of friendship. 

Equality is not the same in Justice and in Friendship. In justice pro- 
portionate equality is of primary, and absolute equality of secondary importance; 
in friendship absolute equality comes first, and proportionate equality takes the 
second place. This zs shown by the fact that if the distance, e.g. in goodness or 
wealth, between the parties becomes great, they cease to be friends, or even to 
think of each other as friends. The clearest case ts the relation between the 
gods and men ; other cases are the relation between kings and their subjects, 
and that between men who are very good and very wise and those who are good 
Sor nothing. Tt ts impossible to define exactly the distance at which people may 
still be friends : they may still be friends though the distance is considerable ; 
but not uf it be that at which the gods stand from men. Hence the question— 
Whether friends really wish for their friends the greatest good? Surely they 
do not wish them to become gods, and to cease to be thetr friends, i.e. their good. 
Tf we were right in saying that a friend wishes good things for his friend for 
his friend’s sake, then his friend must remain what he is: a Sriend will wish 
the greatest of good things for his friend as aman; but perhaps not all these 
good things ; the very greatest of them he will wish for himself. 


§ 1. 13 Ka® Grepoxyyy] ‘another kind of friendship in which the 
persons are unequal ’—Peters. 
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2 5 . 
Biadepousr 8 arat kat addydov] 7. ¢. as well as generally from 1158b. 14. 
ai ev iodrnre. 


§ 2. Kai thy p&now] Aspasius notices the xai before now, b. 24. 
but scarcely helps us to understand its force—év mdcas rats dpyais 
kat tats Kal’ bmepBorny pidrtars od pdvov thy quidtav Sei eivat avadoyur, 
GA kal rHv Pidnow Kai cyeddy Sid Thy gidnow kal j giria eer 
avdhoyov. I would explain as follows— The ioérns realised in 
these girlac xa brepoxnv is not merely that of a fair commercial — 
ovvdddaypa, in which equivalent amounts of different wares are 
exchanged ; it is the iodrys of uAta—the superior does not give 
merely assistance in return for the equivalent amount of respect 
which he receives from the inferior; he gives PiAnow as well— 
since he is the other’s ¢idos—and expects a proper return of 
Anos. The mutual exchange of $iAnows between the superior 
and inferior is indeed more characteristic of their friendship than 
the exchange of assistance and respect—materially necessary 
though the latter exchange may be to their ‘friendship.’ But 
in this mutual exchange of PiAnors the difference between superior 
and inferior must not be lost sight of—oioy (here = 2. ¢. not e.g.) 
Tov dpeive (sc. Set) paddov direiobat # pidreiv. 


§ 3.] The essential thing in Justice is that every man shall b. 29. 
get his due whatever that happens to be; the essential thing in 
Friendship is equality. Justice does not care how unequal the 
persons are, but gives them their due shares; whereas strict 
equality between the persons is required by the highest kind 
of Friendship, and although there are Friendships so-called in 
a secondary sense (devrépws b. 33), viz. ai kal’ imepoxny in which 
the absence of strict equality is compensated for by ‘ proportionate 
equality,’ yet this compensation is possible only within certain 
limits. If the real inequality becomes very great @Aia also 
becomes impossible. See the Par. ad loc. éav kar’ d€iav kai dvdédoyov 
yivntat 7) Stavopy Sixaia éori, xiv opddpa TH Too@ diaeper odvdey Kwdver 
rov Tod Sixaiov cadtecOa Adyov, ei S€ kata 1d Toody ion ein Kai py 
dvddoyov od Sivarar eivac Sixaia® emt b€ ths gedias dvdmahw k.r.d. C/. 


Grant’s good note ad Joc. 


§ 4. Sidornpa] 1d xara moody tooy is primary in Friendship, b. 33. 
otherwise Friendship would not be destroyed by Sidornpa. 


1158 b. 35. 


1159 a. 4, 


a. 8. 


Gal. 
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émt rtav Qedv] Fritzsche compares JZ. J, ii. 11. 1208 b. 30 


, Ps \ , 
arorov yup ay etn, et tis hain pideiv rov Ata. 


§ 5. of pidoc] Ramsauer and Susemihl bracket oi. The former 
however suspects the words éws rivos of dito. Byw. suggests 7 
guria for of Piro, thus getting a subject for péver; see Contrid. 


p. 60. 


§ 6. of yap pidor dyabd] sc. ctor, not as Zell and Fritzsche 
suggest, Bovhovra. See Rassow, Forsch. p. 67. Rassow (followed 
by Sus. and Byw.) reads od (with Kb, Mb, r) for ovd¢ before yap 
ert a. 7. 


aitd yap pddvo® «.7.A.] Asp. says a 8 éfjs éyer hackwv tov 
pirov aité padiota BovdecOar trayabd, od mepl Trav THY TpaTny piriay 
éxévrav elpnra, add wep Tv dpovipas eyonevav pilav’ Reyer O 
ééijs tiv aitiav 8¢ fy of woddol Bovdovrar GireicOar paddov i) udev K.T.A. 
Fritzsche also thinks that the inferior friendships are here referred 
to. But see &.V. ix. 8, where the conclusion is reached—rdv 


peev dyabdv Sei Pidavroy eivat. 


CHAPTERS VILk 


ARGUMENT. 


Most men are ambitious of the honour of being loved more than they love 
(this is why the mazority of men love flatterers) ; being loved zs very nearly the 
same thing, in thetr view, as being honoured ; and to be honoured is what the 
majority of men strive after. But honour is not sought for itself. The 
majority of men take pleasure in receiving it from persons who have much in ° 
their power, because they recognise it as the sign of the advantages which they - 
hope for ; while others seek to be honoured by good men who are connoisseurs of 
goodness, in order that they may have confirmation of their own good opinion 
about themselves. To be loved, on the other hand, gives men pleasure in itself. 
Accordingly to be loved is a better thing, it would seem, than to be honoured, and 
Sriendship ts something in itself choiceworthy. But by ‘friendship’ we mean 
‘loving’ rather than ‘ being loved’ The love of mothers for their young 
children by whom they cannot be loved in return may help us to see that friend- 
ship consists in loving rather than in being loved: this being so, and those who 
‘ love their friends’ being praised, it follows that ‘ loving one another’ ts the 
virtue of friends ; and those who do this in proportion to desert are lasting 
friends. It is by this loving in proportion to desert that those who are not 
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equals may be made equals and so friends. Equality and similarity is Friend- 
ship—especially similarity in Virtue. Virtuous men are stable in themselves, 
and remain stable friends to one another, neither seeking for themselves, nor 
_ helping one another to, anything that is evil—nay, trying to keep one another 
out of evil. But wicked men have no stability. They do not remain long the 
same ; they become friends to one another for a short time, pleased with one 
another's wickedness. Those whose friendship is for utility or pleasure remain 
Sriends longer—that is, as long as advantage or pleasure is forthcoming. 

The friendship of utility seems especially to arise out of contraries—e. g. it 
arises between rich men and poor men, between the man who knows and the 
man whois ignorant. Under this head too may be brought that between lover 
and beloved, between one who ts beautiful and one who is plain. Hence lovers 
sometimes make themselves ridiculous by expecting to be loved as niuch as they 
love, although they are not equally loveable, But perhaps the one contrary does 
not seek the other as such, but only per accidens—the mean being the real 
object of destre: for the mean is good ; thus the good for the ‘dry’ is not to be- 
come ‘ wet, but to reach the mean. 


§ 1. dmepexdpevos yap pidos 6 Kohat] We see from this that the 
avddoyov trepexduevos Of viii. 6. 6 effects the equality required in 
friendship by rendering more love than he receives. 


TMpooTorerTat ToLodTos | Bekker’s «iva after tovodros, omitted by 
Byw., seems to have no MS. authority. NC reads mpoomovcira 


TOLOUTO. 
§ 2.] Grant compares /. Nii. 5. 5. 
§§ 2-3. 1H prdeicPar Sé Kab’ airs xatpouow «.7.A,] See the Par. 


ad loc. ort 8) ob pdvov rb pireicbar di Eavrs aiperdy, GAG kal 7d rreiv, 
kal TOANG paddor, do@ Bédrwov. To be loved is better than to be 
honoured. Thus @Ala, looked at even on its passive side, stands 
very high in the scale of human good things. But active love is its 
true mark—Soxei § ev 7G ideiv paddov ff ev TO GureioOar civar (§ 3). 
The évépyea of 75 udeiv, proceeding from the virtuous és of dudia, 
brings the good man, gud ¢iros, into ‘the intelligible world’ of 
active reason, as distinguished from the region of passive feeling. 
If we consider in this connexion the doctrine which Aristotle shares 
with Plato, that reason in all its flights is moved and sustained by 
love, we can see what a high place in the Aristotelian Metaphysic 
of Ethics ¢uA‘a occupies. Here, however, its place is merely 
indicated; in Book ix it is more accurately determined. Cf J. M. 
ii, 11. 1210 b. 6 fore Se BéAriov 7d Gireiv 7 1d idreiodar 76 pev yap 
gurciv evépyera tis Hdovas Kat dyabdy, dd b€ rov Pircioba ovdepia rh 


1159 a. 14. 


a, 15. 


a. 17. 


a. 25. 


1159 a. 25. 


a. 33. 


b, 3. 
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, » 7 , wy ‘ A , a b: 

. a es 

pidrovper@ evépyera ylyverar’ ere de Bedtiov TO yropicew 7 (herd oS 
> n a A -_ 
ere 7d edrrounrixdy etvar BéAriov 4 py’ 6 pev odv Piiav edrointixds 7 Piréi, 
a - or D eae »” 5 > 
6 b€ didovpevos 7 ireira ov. Cf. Aspasius on Vil. 8. 3 eore pev ovv 
fol re re + o - a > n 2? 
9 piria ev TO Gpideiv kai pircioOar’ padrdov de Soxet €v T@ ideiv elvat f) ev 
col Ca , - ~ ~ \ ‘ 
TO pirciobar' 7 yap évépyera Exatépov tov pilov ev To gireiv, TO be 

Lal > ~ > a“ 3 Oe e oo ‘ 4 > CMe! oe Sn ae 

prrcicba ovk gotw adrod evepyera’ Exatos Se Tepi exeivd EoTL TEpt O EXEL 


THY evepryetay, 


§ 4.] Those who actively love their friends are prazsed; so, loving 
is the true vir/we of friends. See ZV. i. 13. 19 trav eLewv dé Tas 
eTaLvEeTas dperds éyoper. 


§ 5. ottw 8 dv x.7.A.] duoo are equalised r duidrciv avdhoyov— 
thus 
imepéxov : trepexdpevos 3: 1) TOD Umepexopevov Pidnats : 7 Tov bmepExovTos 
didnots. 
tav Kat d&petyv] ‘sc. pitov’ (Ramsauer): but it seems better to 
understand épolev. 


GN’ ds eimety kai] ‘nay rather, I ought to say...’ 


§ 7. GAG Kata cupBeByKds| od yap, Kad Gitodow adAnAa, évayria 
> iy > \ 4 > ~ > i ef ‘ \ ig Le Se Ce 
€otiy, G\Aad oupBeBnkey adtots evavTiots etval' Kal yap O Téevns Epa TOU 

, i > ca / > ? Led ‘ iA 
mAovatov Ott apediuds eoruy QUuT@ Kal Xpnolpos (Paraph.). 


4) 8 dpegis tod péoou eoriv toGto yap dyaddv| Cf L. WV. ii. 6. 9 7 
apeTn .... Gomep kal } vos, Tod pécov av ein oroxacrixn. * Corre- 
spondence with environment’ is the law of life. 


CHAPTERAIS 


ARGUMENT. 


The sphere of justice and of friendship is the same. Every association or 
common undertaking has its kind of justice, and consequently its kind of 
Sriendship. Thus men speak of their fellow-soldiers as their ‘friends. As far 
as their common undertaking extends, so far does their friendship extend. Thus 
the proverb ‘ Friends have things in common’ is true. 

Lrothers and comrades have all things in common: other friends have more 
or less in common, for some friendships are greater than others; and as the 
Sriendships vary, so does the justice in each case. The justice which a parent 
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owes to his child differs from that which brothers owe one another—or, again, 
comrades—or fellow-citizens : injustice is aggravated in proportion as it is done 
to a nearer friend. This shows that justice and friendship have the same 
Sphere, 

All associations or common undertakings are parts of the great association of 
the Commonwealth, As the association of the Commonwealth sprang up and is 
maintained in order to secure the common good of its members, so each of these 
particular associations exists in order to secure some particular good. Tt ts the 
common good (identical with that which is just) which legislators aim at ; the 
minor associations aim at some particular good—e. g. business associations at 
wealth, military associations at victory. There are other associations again 
which are for pleasure—clubs, and guilds, and festivals in which the worship of 
the gods 1s combined with relaxation : it is to be noted that the ancient religious 
assemblies were harvest festivals, for the timeimmediately after harvest was the 
time at which people had most leisure. These associations then for worship and 
relaxation are parts of the great association of the Commonwealth which looks 
not to the advantage of the day but to that of the whole of life. Each of these 
associations has its own kind of friendship. 


§ 1. év dpxy] viii. 1. 4, according to Asp. 1159 b. 25. 


év tots adrots] ‘between the same persons’: see Asp.—ev rois b. 26. 
abrois* otov didia eotlv év rois (ove )otpari@rats . . . GAA Kal mepl (ra) 


Ded \ \ \ s 
avTa’ mepl Ta oTpati@tiKa yap K.T.A. 


kat yap To Sixarov | Sc. é€mt tocotrévy éott kad’ Gcov Kowwvorct b. 30. 


(Fritzsche). 
§ 3. 7H paddov mpds Hidous eivar] mpwOvorépos dvti rod rH mpds 1160 a. 4, 
irous paddov eivae (Coraes). 


avfeoOar Sé répuxev Gna TH pidla Kal Td Sixarov] Suapéeper 7d ev a. 7. 
Tois ddeAois Sixatoy kat Td €v Tois omois, avénow Sé AapBdver ro dikacoy 
T@ pGdXov mpos Hirovs yiverOar' Bovdéspevos d€ rodro deigat ek tod evavtiov 
émtxerper’ ef yap Sewdrepor TO xpnudrav dmoorephoat Eraipov i) modiryy, Kat 
7 mpos pidovs ywopevov Sixatov Kal Kpeitrév éorw, ei 8 adkera 7 pidria, 


a aes 
avferat kal rd dikatoy ds ev Tois adrois dvra (Asp.). 


§§ 4, 5, 6.] Since, év kowavig 7 pidria (§ x), the various associations a. 8. 
(xowavia) included in the commonwealth (zoderixy kowovia), all of 
them subserving its end—the public good, by means of their own 
special ends (whether these special ends be described as useful or 
pleasant), involve their corresponding friendships. 


§ 4. Kal 4 moditiKh 8€ Kowwvia Tod cuppéportos Xdpwv Soret kat é& a, 11. 
dpxijs ouvehOciv kai Stapévew] Zell and Fritzsche remind us that this 
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1160 a. 11. is not a. complete statement of Aristotle’s theory of the origin and 


a, 17, 


a. 19. 


maintenance of society, and refer to Pol. iii. 4.1278 b. 20 vce pev 
ear tivOpwmos (Gov modutixdy' 81d Kai pydev Seduevoe THs map’ aAnhov 
BonOeias odk éharrov dpéyovrat Tod cuchy ov pny GdAd Kal 7d KowH ouppéepov 
ovvayet, kal Scov eryBddree pepos ExdoT@ Tod (jv Kakds. Ramsauer refers 
to Pol.i. 1. 1252 b. 29 yuopevy rod Cyv everev, odoa S€ rod ed Chy. Cf 
also Pol. iii. 5. 1280 a. 25 ef pev yap Tdv KTnBdT@Y Xdpw ekoLWavyoay 
kat curprdov, TorovTov peréxovet THs TéEwS OTOVTEp TO THs KTHTEws’ GOO 
6 tev ddvyapytxav Adyos Sdéevey dv ioxvew . . , ef BE pyre Tod Chv pdvoy 
€vexev, GANA padXov Tod ed CHv-. . . pyTe ouppayias evexev, Oras vd 
pndevds ddikdvrar, pyre Sua Tas aAdayds Kal THY xpiow THY mpds aXAN- 
Rous . , . mept O° aperas Kal kKaxias moActikjs Stackomovaow, Ste dpor- 
rifovow edvouias k.7.4, Comparing the passage before us (£. JV. viii. 
9. 4) with the passages quoted from the Polztics we observe (1) that 
according to Aristotle’s complete-theory other and more powerful 
causes than the perception of material advantage brought men into 
social union, and keep them in it; and (2) that rd xowy cuppépor 
is a wide expression including 16 caddy, and not to be identified with 
the ‘useful’ as distinguished from the ‘noble and good.’ 


ot vopobdrar otoxdtovtar] Cf L. lV, v. 1. 13. 


gacw] so Aristotle himself—Po/. iii. 4. 1279 a. 17 avepoy roivuv 
as doar pev modureiae TO Ko Tuupepoy ckoTovow, avrat pev dpbal tvy- 


xdvovew ovaat Kata TO dmdGs Oixaor. 


§ 5. wodews dpeyduevor] as colonists or as exiles—Ramsauer. 


vit S€ Tadv Kowerdy 8. ASovhy Soxodcr yiveobar] The Par. 
takes pains to show that even those associations which seem to 
have ‘pleasure as their end, ultimately subserve 1d cow} cuppépov, 
because dvaraicers ped’ ySovns are necessary to the proper perform- 
ance of earnest work. tues d€ Trav Kowaridy tod 7d€os épievrar.. . 
aorep 7) Tav Oacwtay Kowvwvia Kal ) Tov epavotay ... Kal adrar dé pépy 
elol THs moAuTLKHS* TaTTovTaL ‘yap Kai adrat mpos Td KowT Guudépov bd THs 
ToArikijs’ Kal yap ov pdvoy 6 viv €ott aupéepov Cyrei? GAda kal 6 viv pev 
ov ouphépet, ovvoicet dé, kat TovTo Si@ket . . , Sud TodTo Ovoias Te eionyaye 
kal ouvddous kal cuvovoias peO Hdovis Kal mévov dvarravces* pera yap Tas 
TaV KapT&v ovykopidds ai Te aUvodoL eyivovTo Kal ai bvoiat, dmapyai tues 
ovoa’ pddiota yap €v rovtots eaxddafov trois Katpois’ Sia O14 TovT@Y TeV 
kowovioy 6 Te Ocioy ihewv adrois éyivero, & cuvoicew eddKet, Kal adrot 


avarravépuevot, veapol Tay bmép TOU TuLpEeporTos Tévwv Hrrovro. Ata TovTO 
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f a cal , \ uy € oe 

paiverar Ste maca Kowavia, Kal 7 fdéos evexa yivouevn, Kat 7 Tod ovp- 1160 a.19. 
ks A ‘ x ” s a a 

epovros, rd ouphépov ~oyxarov exer rédos, kal Sia Todro maar Lépy eiot 

THS WoNtTiKHs. 


Gtacwrdy Kat épavctav] ‘The members of religious guilds and 
social clubs.’ The @iacos was a guild of persons who danced 
along the streets in procession, and joined in sacrificial feasts in 
honour of a god—especially Bacchus. An @pavos was a social club 


in which each member made his contribution (cvpSod}) to the 
common fund. 


Oucias te movodvres x.7.X.] Fritzsche (followed by Grant) omits a, 23. 
Bekker’s full stop after ovvovaias, makes the words od ydp a. 21-a. 23 
tov Biov parenthetical, and refers the participles mowidvres &c. to 
xowvovol implied in kowarvey above. 

Michelet refers them to @uAérat kat Sypdrar, regarding gma a. 19— 
a. 23 Tov Biov as parenthetical. J am more inclined to adopt 
Susemihl’s suggestion that something has dropped out between rd» 
Biov and 6veias re a. 23; perhaps, as Bywater suggests (see Journ. of 
Philol. vol. xvii. p. 69), var 5€ trav kowonar bv nSoviy Soxodor yiverOat, 
(ai) Qacwray kai éparicrav’ obto1 yap Oucias vera kal ovvovoias a. 19, 20. 
The point of the passage is excellently brought out by Peters— 
‘ But all these associations seem to be subordinate to the association 
of citizens; for the association of citizens seems to have for its aim, 
not the interests of the moment, but the interests of our whole life, 
even when its members celebrate festivals and hold gatherings on 
such occasions, and render honour to the gods, and provide 
recreation and amusement for themselves.’ And in a note he adds— 
‘It is thé institution of the State which gives a permanent signi- 
ficance to these amusements of a day.’ 


CHAPTERS Xs 


ARGUMENT. 


Constitutions are of three species—kingly rule, aristocracy, and timocracy. 
In each of these the end of government is the common good. But there ts, cor- 
responding to each of these three, a degraded form in which the good of the 
governing power is made the end of government. Thus tyranny is the degra- 
dation of kingly rule—the tyrant is the bad king who rules for his own 
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advantage ; oligarchy, of aristocracy—the few, who are rich, rule in the interest 
of their own class ; and democracy, of timocracy—the moderate property qualifi- 
cation recognised in timocracy ts abolished. Of these degraded forms tyranny 
zs the worst, because it ts the contrary of the best—kingly rule ; and democracy 
zs the least bad, for it does not involve a very great declension from timocracy, 
since timocracy itself 7s the rule of the many—i.e. of those who are equals in 
virtue of coming up to a moderate property qualification. 

Of all these constitutional forms we have analogues in the Family. The 
relation of the father to his children corresponds to kingly rule—thus, Homer 
calls Zeus, Father: and where,as in Persia, a father treats his children as 
slaves we have a relation which corresponds to tyranny. The relation between 
husband and wife corresponds to aristocracy, for the husband rules the wife im 
those things in which his superiority entitles hime to rule her ; where he takes all 
power into his own hands his rule-becomes like oligarchy : sometimes again the 
domestic oligarchy ts that of the wife, of she be an heiress. The relation between 
brothers corresponds to timocracy : brothers are equals except in so far as age 
makes a difference. The analogue of democracy is, for the most part, found in 
households which are without a head or-where the ruler 1s weak and the 


members are allowed to do as they please. 


1160 2.31, § 1. wodttetas 8 éotty €idy tpla, toa Se Kat mapexBdcers] See Pol, 
ili, 5. 1279 a. 22 sqq. and Pol. iv. 2. 1289 a. 26. Grant and 
Ramsauer think that this chapter can hardly have been written after 
the Politics: see their notes ad loc. 


a.34, mohitelay 8 adtyy x.7.A.] ‘constitutional government’ (Peters). 
‘H ek tysnudrey is called mdourokparia in Xen. Mem. iv. 6. 12. 


b.6, § 2. ph tovodros| pi) adrdpens. 


k\ypwrtis Gy tis ein Bacrdeds| Fritzsche supposes the reference 
to be to the aiovpynrns mentioned in Pol. iii. 9. 1285 a. 31, or 
aiperds ripavvos. But Coraes is more probably right with kAypwrds 
dv tis en Boowdeds, Kabdrep 6 mpdros Tay evvéa KAnNpworav dpydsvroy 
’AOnrnow emeavopdatero Bacirevs. Peters and Ramsauer adopt this 
interpretation, the latter quoting Plato, Polit. 291 A rovrous re roivuv 
Tovs KAnpwrovs Bacidéas dua kal tepéas, and 290 E kai 4) kal rap’ 
tpiv .. . TH Aaxdvtt Baoret hact rHde Ta cepvdrara Kai pddiora wdrpia 
Tay dpxalayv Ovoidy dmodeddabat 

All recorded sources except Ob and NC read # after et: this 
rte requires paddov to be ugg Gas see the Paraph. 6 d¢€ pi 
ovrws éxwv KAnpwtos paddov av tis €in } Baouhevs. 


b.8. Kal havepwtepoy éml tavrys Sr. Xetptotm] According to Ramsauer 
and Peters this means that it is more evident from an inspection of 
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tupavvis that it is the worst, than it is evident from an inspection of 1160b. 8. 
Bacwcia that it is the best form of government. Surely this is not 
the meaning. Nothing can be more evident, on Aristotle’s principles, 
than that Baovdeia is the best form of government. The comparison 
in davepadrepor is between the worst of the ép6al modureiar, viz. rysoKparia 
(see above, 1160 a. 36 xepiorn 8 tioxparia), and the worst of the 
mapexBacets, Viz. tupavvis. The latter is quite plainly the worst on 
its side because it is évavytiov to Bacidela which is the best of all 
forms; whereas it is not so plain that rimoxparia is the worst on its 


side, because the difference between it and BaoiAeia does not amount 
to évavridtns. 


§ 3. petoBatver] impersonal = } peraBody yivera, according to b. 10. 
Ramsauer ; but the Paraph. makes 4 qodcrefa the subject—a con- 
struction supported by fégora peraBaivovow at the end of the present 
section. 


kal 4 TiypoKparia] ze. timocracy, as well as democracy, is a b. 18. 
government of the many: see Pol. iii. 5. 1279 a. 37 drav dé 1d 
TAGS mpds Td Kowdy rodLTeinra cuphéepor, KaAcirar TO KowWdv dvopa 
macy Tov Torey, Torela. 


mapexBaiver] taken transitively in the Ind. Aris/., and by the b. 20. 
Paraph., Ramsauer, and Fritzsche. The term mapéxS8acois seems 
to have been derived from the terminology of music: see /. /. H. 
g. 1241 b. 28 modereia .. . al ai dpOai kai ai mapexBdoes’ éore yap 


76 aiTd Gonep emt Tay appomayv kal ray ev tais modreias: and Pol. ©. 
97. 1342 a. 22 eiot 8 Gomep aitay ai Yuxai rapeoctpappévar ths Kata 


giow eeas, ovt@ Kal Tov appomay mapexBdces eici, Kal TOY pedOv 
Ta ovvrova kai mapaxexpwopéva: on which see Susemihl’s Aris. 
Politik, note 1098. 

Democracy is the least evil of the debased forms (fxora 5€ pox4n- 
pov éate 4 Snuoxparia), because it arises out of a form in which the 
governing body is large. In timocracy the governing body, being 
the majority of the people, governs for the good not of itself— 
the majority—but for the good of the whole State, the minority 
included. In democracy the majority governs for its own good, 
and neglects the rights of the minority. But still in democracy 
the rights and interests of the majorzty, at least, are attended to; 
whereas in tyranny and oligarchy, where the governing body is 
very smal], the majority is oppressed. On the principle there- 

x2 


1160 b, 20. 


b. 21. 


b. 22. 
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fore of ‘the greatest good of the greatest number,’ the deflection 
implied in tyranny or oligarchy is a much more serious evil 
than that implied in democracy. But extremes meet. There is 
a form of Democracy in which everything is determined by yydic- 
para, and not by »duos. This form of Democracy, which Aristotle 
(Pol. A. 4. 1292 a. 4 sqq.) compares to tyranny, must be excepted 
from the application of the judgment jxora dé poxOnpdv éore 7 
Snuoxparia, and may have been present to the mind of Aspasius 
when he wrote—ei xaé’ aird. cxonjoets, xelpo dv etpnoes thy Snpo- 
kpariay tav érépov’ ef yap év 7H Snpwoxparia mavres Gpxovow, vy TH 
tupavvids Kal dduyapxia, rH peév OAlyou, 7H O€ els* xeipoy S€ €ore TO 


o 
TodAovs havrous dipxeww 7) Kal dAiyous 7) Kal eva, 


pddto6 ovrws] ‘These then are the ways in which the several 
constitutions are most apt to change’ (Peters); ‘most apt,’ for, 
there are other ways, as Aristotle himself points out in Pod. 0, 
é.g. tyrannies sometimes arise directly out of oligarchies or 
democracies: democracies directly out of tyrannies. See Ram- 
sauer ad loc, 


§ 4. dpoudpara 8 adtav Kat ofov mapadetypata] ‘analogues and, 
as it were, patterns.’ 

The parallels drawn in §§ 4, 5 and 6 differ in value and 
suggestiveness. Those drawn between the normal conjugal re- 
lation and aristocracy, and the abnormal conjugal relation and 
oligarchy are perhaps more ingenious than useful; but on the 
other hand, those drawn between the father and the king, between 
the master and the tyrant, between brothers and the members 
of a\timocracy or democracy, rest upon a true view of the natural 
history of society. 

The clan or village-community with its Chief (@acievs) is ne 
expansion of the house with its Father: see Pol.i. 1. 1252 b. 17 
7) KoOpn amotkia oikias . . . ods Kadovot Twes duoyddaktas maidds Te Kat 
maidwy maidas, 646 kal rd mparoy eBacievovro ai méddeus, Kal viv ere Ta 
€On* ek BaciWevopevav yep ovvnrOov" maoa yap oikia Bacideverar trod 
TOU mpeoBurarov’ ore Kat at amrotkiat Oud THY ovyyeverav, Cf. pl. te 
5. 1259. b. 10 4 b€ rev réxvav dpyy Bacidixh 7d yap yevynoay Kat 
kata vow Gpyov kal ard mpecBelay éoriv, bmrep éort Baowhtxys etdos 
dpxijs. 61d kas “Opnpos rov Ala mpoonyédpevoer, elma 


_ matnp avdpadv te bev re 
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Tov Basidéa TovTav drdvtev’ dice yap rv Baoidéa Siapepew pev Sei, 1160 b. 22. 
TQ yever 0 eivar tov adtév' Smep wémovde rd mpeaBbrepov mpds 7d VE@TEPOV 
kai 6 ‘yevynoas mpos TO Texvov. It is only, however, while a com- 
munity remains small that the patriarchal kingship is possible; 
and in the Hellenic world, when Aristotle wrote, it had long 
become a thing of the past. Monarchy now existed chiefly in the 
form of tyranny, where the monarch was able to coerce a mixed 
and divided mass of subjects,'as a master coerces his slaves. 
Greek communities, when they became too large to submit to the 
rule of the patriarchal chief, naturally became aristocracies and 
timocracies ; that is—the customs (vdyos) which had grown up 
under the rule of the patriarchal chief, continued to govern the 
community after the disappearance of that rule. These customs 
expressed originally what kinsmen deemed due to one another 
in their various relations. It is true that on the disappearance, 
in a large community, of the lively sense of kinship which 
produced them, the customs underwent many transformations in 
correspondence with a changing environment: but in all their 
transformations they continued to give merely new expression 
to that social sense—that communis sensus, which, wide as its scope 
may become, can always be traced back to the feelings of near 
kinsmen—members of the same village, descended from brothers, 
members of the same family—~aides kai raider maides. 

Aristocracy and timocracy represent different stages in the 
evolution of the primitive association of brothers. First we have 
the preponderating influence of the ‘ elder branches’; then power 
becomes more equally distributed among all the ‘kinsmen,’ as 
population increases, and wealth becomes diffused. In other 
words — the aristocratic families whose local power made the 
central rule of the patriarchal chief impossible, continued to 
exercise that power till new families became influential and 
competed with them. In this evolution however from aristocracy 
to timocracy there is no break in continuity. The old customs 
inherited from the patriarchal period are slowly changed. But 
either in aristocracy or in timocracy force may break with old 
customs and introduce disorder. Hence oligarchy or democracy. 
If aristocracy does not, with increasing population and wealth, 
pass naturally into timocracy, it is because circumstances have 
aggrandised certain aristocratic families, and made them too 
powerful in a large community the customs of which have ceased 


1160 b. 22, 


b. 32. 


b. 36. 


1161 a. 1. 
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to be those of the patriarchal or the early aristocratic period. 
Timocracy becomes democracy chiefly under stress of population 
and poverty, when the old customs fail to meet the new circum: 
stances, and the many poor take it into their own hands to 
alter the old customs more or less rudely. But a democracy 
which springs from timocracy, the development of aristocracy, 
is obviously much better than one which springs from oligarchy, 
the mapé«Baors of aristocracy. The former democracy is after 
all of the nature of an inevitable development; the latter implies 
a break in continuity and a revolution, followed soon by a 
‘ Saviour of Society’ in the shape of a tyrant. 


Stapepdvtwy] The slave is @uce a slave: he differs from the 
free man as the body differs from the soul; see Pol. i. 2. 1254 b. 
16 doo perv ody rocoditov Suectaow dcov ux Tepatos Kal avOpwros 
Onpiov, Sidkewvra. tovToy tov Tpdmov. Scwy eoTw Epyov 7) Tov Tapatos 

na ‘\ ~ > * 2 es oA , e ‘ ¢ eLY ve ~ 
xXpnas, kal tour’ €or am avtav Bedtioroy, obrou pev ciot uae Soddor 
vis BeAtidv eotw apxecOar Tavtny Ty dpxnv, elmep Kal Tois eipnpevors. 
ott yap pucer Sovdos 6 Suvdpevos GrAov eivac 616 Kal Gddov eori (72. e. 
he is not a Person): kat 6 xowwvay Adyou tocoiToy dcov aicbdvec Oat, 
GAG py exew Ta yap Ada (Ga od Aéyou aicOavdpeva, Ga trabqpaow 
Umnperet. kal 7 xpeia S€ mapadddrrer pixpdv' 1 yap mpos TavayKaia 
TO oopart Bonbewa yiverar map apudot i av Sovr l : 

A mn 1 y map apdow, mapd te Tdv SovAwy kal mapa 
TOY juepav (pov. PBovderar pev ov 7 vats Kal Ta Gopara diapéepovra 
moveiy Ta TOY ehevbepwv kat Tay Sovdwy, Ta pev i a mpos THY a { 

p p , Ta pev loxupa mpds THY avayKaiay 

a \ S 2 64 Ney, \ A 7 ey id > \ , 
xpnow, Ta S dpOa kai dypnora mpos tas roca’tas épyacias, d\Ad xpnowma 


t , 
mpos TroAuteKoy Biov . . .ovpBatver dé modAdkis kal TovvavTioy K.T.A, 


§ 5. dvBpds 8e Kat yuvarkds| sc. Kotvevia, 
peOlornow| sc. TH Koweviar. 


émikAnpor| Zell, Fritzsche, and Grant quote enone in illus- 
tration of the Greek feeling about heiresses— 


doris yuvaik’ émixAnpov emOupet aBetv 

mAovtToveay, 7Tou pHv exriver Gedy, 

a U as > - , , 

7) Bovder arvxeiv, paxaptos Kaovpevos, 
In Pol. ii. 6. 1270 a. 23 the evil consequences arising to the Spartan 
state from the heiresses are noticed—éore d¢ kal rév yuvarcdv.oyeddv 
Tis maons xXopas Tov méevre pepov Ta dvo, Tv 7 émiKApov Toddav 
ywopévav K.t.d,; see Newman’s note on 1270 a, 21, 
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3 . 
§ 6. oixyjcewy| ‘Dicuntur autem haud male oixces quae non 1161 a. 7. 
Sunt otkiac nedum oéko.’ (Ramsauer). The habitations of wild 
animals are oikjoeas: see Ind. Arist. s. v. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ARGUMENT. 


In each of the constitutional forms we find a friendship coextensive with the 
justice tnvolved in the particular form. The friendship of a king for his sub- 
jects 1s that of one who confers the greater benefits. The king tends his people. 

Thus Homer calls Agamemnon ‘ The shepherd of the people” The friendship 
of a father ts of this kind—only, a father confers greater benefits than a king: 
he confers existence—thought to be the greatest of all—nurture and education : 
Jorefathers too are thought of as conferring these benefits. The father has a 
natural right to rule_over his children. The king also has a natural right to 
rule over his people, because he represents the forefather. 

These friendships, being between unequals, tnvolve, like the kinds of justice 
corresponding to them, ‘ return in proportion to desert’; thisis why parents 
receive honour—the only thing which children can return in an amount pro- 
portionate to the benefits which they receive. 

The friendship of husband and wifeis the same as that between rulers and 
ruled in an aristocracy. The friendship between brothers resembles that between 
comrades—for they are equals and belong to the same generation ; and those who 
are such generally feel and are disposed alike. Now the friendship found in a 
timocracy ts of this kind—its members stand on an equal footing, and take 
turns in holding office. But in the degraded forms, as justice exists to a small 
extent, so does friendship. When ruler and ruled have nothing in common 
there is no friendship between them, for there is no justice: the relation between 
them is like that between workman and tool, soul and body, master and slave : 
the slave 1s a living tool: one cannot make a slave, qua slave, a ‘friend, any 
more than one can be ‘just’ to him: although qua man he may be the object of 

friendship and justice. 

In tyrannies there ts very little friendship and very little justice: in 
democracies more than in the other degraded forms : for in democracies men are 
equal, and so have much in common. 


$1. pidla, patverat, ép’ Scov Kal 7d Sixatov] 7. ¢. pidia subsists 1161 a. 10. 
between those only whose relations to one another are regulated 
by vépos: cf EN. v. 6. 4 Totro & (2.e. 7d modurexdv dixatov) gore 
AeA a ip A ay 1d St 2d 6é , 97 aA 2 
€T7t KOLVOVYO@V Biov m™pos TO Elvatl avTapKetay, EAEU Epov Kat lto@y qy Kat 


> , a » 9 ee aed et Lee - Aaa) , \ 
avahoytay 1 Kar aptOpov WOTE OGOLS PT EOTL TOUTO, OUK EOTL TOUTOIS pos 


1361 a. 10. 
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GAXjAous 7d qodurixdy Sikasov, GAA te Sixatov Kal Kal’ Spoidrynta, ore 
yap Sikaov, ois Kat vdpos mpos avrovs. Cf. below viil. 11. 7 doxet yap 
eval te Sikasov mavti dvOpon@ mpos mavta tov Suvdpuevoy Kowavioa 
xdpov kal ovvOnkns* Kai pidia dy, Kab’ dcov avOpwros. By vopos we 
are to understand the social system of laws and customs into 
which individuals are born, and in which they as it were inhere, 
being thus not mere individuals—separate centres of force and 
caprice, but members of a body politic or commonwealth, having 
in common (cf. cowéy § 6) a general rule of life which they are 
of one mind (épovoodcx ix. 6} to observe in their various positions. 
But as men and beasts belong to different worlds, and cannot 
agree to live together under one system of general rules, so master 
and slave, gud slave, belong to different worlds between which 
force is the only intermediary. The slave indeed belongs with 
his master to one great social system—the brotherhood of speaking 
men; and so far, just and friendly relations may subsist between 
a master and his slave; but folzfcal justice and its corresponding 
friendship cannot. The tyrant, again, as such, and oligarchs, 
as such, are external to any social system or body politic regulated 
by law and custom. ‘They rule by mere force; there is no 6udévoa 
between them and their subjects. Hence justice and friendship 
are equally absent from the relation subsisting between them 
and their subjects. The action of their rule is, if the metaphor 
be allowed, mechanical, not physiological; they do violence to 
the ‘social organism’ from without; they do not preside within 
over its natural functions. 


Baowdet pév mpds tods Bacthevonévous}| As Ramsauer notes, the 
friendships corresponding to the various modcreta are presented in 
this chapter as friendships between the rulers and the ruled. It: 
is to be observed however that in a timocracy the distinction . 
between the rulers and the ruled is very different from that in 
the two other ép6ai modureiaz, In a timocracy the same persons rule 
and are ruled in rotation. There is therefore a certain ambiguity 
in the use of the term gua in this chapter. ‘H qudla 4 Kara tiv 
Baowdciay is between one man—j xatad tiv dpucroxpariay between 
a few men, on the one hand, and the great body of the people 
on the other hand; whereas 4 quiAla 4 kara tiv tysoKparicyy has 
no reference external to the popular body, but is complete within 
it, uniting its equal members man to man. Indeed, it is not in 
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a very real sense that we can speak of ‘friendship’ existing 1161 a. 11. 
between king, or aristocrats, and subjects; and probably Aristotle 
is led to use the expression merely in the interest of the parallels 
which he is anxious to make out between the king and the father, 
the aristocrats and the husband. The ¢uA‘a between king, or 
aristocrats, and subjects is not ‘friendship,’ but rather willing 
obedience and loyalty, on the one side, to those who administer 
laws which represent the 40s of the community; and, on the 
other side, moderation and public spirit shown in their powerful 
position by the hereditary administrators of such laws. That 
there can scarcely be ¢udia, in the sense of ‘friendship,’ between 
a king and his subjects is admitted by Aristotle vili. 7. 4 djAov 
d€ kai emi rav Baoitéwv' odé yap Tovrois aévovow elvar pidou of modd 


4 
karadcéaTepot. 


ev dmepoxy edepyeotas] The king guides and protects his people : a. 12. 
they must honour and obey him in return. 

§ 2. 4 watpixy| sc. pedia. It is to be noticed that in Z. WV. v. 6. 8 a. 15. 
it is laid down that the relation between a father and his children 
is not one involving justice (ro dikaov) in the proper sense of the 
term. Justice in the proper sense of the term exists where the 
relations are those of con¢ract as distinguished from those of séazus. 
The @vA‘a which marks the latter relations is oropyy, and loyalty, 
rather than friendship. 


Kal Tots mpoydvors Sé Tadta mpoovewerat| ‘and we attribute these a. 17. 
benefits to our ancestors also’: dAAd kal rois mpoydvois tadra dmro- 
véwerat, Frou ovykexdpytar map jay 7d dyayeiv els TO efvae Hus Kal Ta 
Aourd, ef kat pr) Guécws GAG Sid pécwv tev warépov (Asp.). Ramsauer 
thinks that the words kai rois mpoydvas S€ taira drovéperas interrupt 
the sense and he accordingly brackets them. Fritzsche, Susemihl, 
and Bywater read mpoovéyerar with Kb, Lb, Ob, Ramsauer reads 
dmovéperar (M, Bek.), remarking that mpoovéuw is a rare word in 
Aristotle. 

ducer te apxixdy k.t..] Fritzsche, Michelet, and Susemihl read a. 18. 
yép after re with Lb, Mb, r, Cambr.', CCC, NC, Ald. But, as 
Ramsauer points out, the clause beginning with dice adds (not 
a reason for anything) but a second point—viz. rd ucet dpyixdy 


1 This part of Cambr. (from 1157 a. 12 to 1161 b. 1g) is supplied by a 
later hand. 


1161 a,18. 


a. 20. 


&. 21. 


a. 23. 


a. 25. 
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elvax—in which the father resembles the king, the other point of 
resemblance being 1d evepyerixdv eivat, 7 alrios Tod eivat Kai Tpodijs kat 
matdetas. The sense of the section may be stated as follows—The 
positions of the father and of the family ancestor are of the same 
kind. The father denefits his children by giving them existence, 
sustenance, and education; so also ancestors benefit their de- 
scendants. The father has a natural right to rae his children ; so 
also the hereditary king, representing an ancestor, has a natural 
tight to rule his people who represent the descendants of that 
ancestor. Accordingly, although I agree with Ramsauer that ydp 
ought not to be read before dpxixdv, I cannot agree with him that 
the clause kat trois mpoydvos dé radra dmovéuerar (OF mpoovéperat) iS 
superfluous. I regard it as occupying a oe in the first part of 
the section similar to that Corap ists by kat mpoyovor exydvey in the 
second part. ~ 


§ 3. kal Tun@vtac] Kai emphasizes rydvrar. Twn is the proper 
due of such superiority as that of parents and gods. Ramsauer 
compares iv. 3. 19 év tmepoyn yap, To 8 dyab@ imepéxov nav évripd- 
Tepov: Vili, 14. 2 TO pev bmepexovre runhs (wdeov Set vepew) . .. THs pev 
yap aperns Kai rhs evepyecias 7 TYwy yepas: Cf also Vili. 14. 4 Td Suvardv 

A c , b) a“ > A > ’ / ? ‘ A a > lal , 
yap 1 pirta em{yntei, ov rd Kar’ a€iav' odvdé yap éotw ev mact, Kabarep 
ev Tals mpos Tovs Oeodvs Tipais Kal Tovs yovets* ovdels yap THY a&iav mor ar 


, , , > = 
arodotn, eis Svvapw S€ 6 Oepamevay émetkys eivar Soxet. 


og tadté] Williams brings out the meaning of this expression 
correctly—‘ Neither are the claims of justice in these .. . relations 
equally balanced on either side, but rather, as is also the friendship, 
proportioned to the benefits received.’ The Paraph. has—eioi 8) 
macat ai rovavrat didiar ev imepox 61d Kat Tys@vrar of yoveis’ Kat Td, 
dikavov S€ dkodovOas rH guidia od rd aird, GAN ev brepoyn. 1d yap mpds 
marépa Sikaroy trepéxes Tod mpos vidv' Td yap kar’ d£iav drododvat Bei. 
fF. wiped eh QQ. 1241 b. 37 ov yap ravtov Sikavoy 0) Hibeet oea kat 


Drepexopev@, GAA TO dvddoyov. 


§ 4. a adrh udia «7.A.] A comparison more ingenious than 
instructive. 


§ 5. ératpuey] 4 érarpex gidia answers most nearly to what in 
modern times we understand by friendship. It subsists between 
those who, without being necessarily kinsmen, are of one age, have 
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been brought up in close companionship, and have common tastes 1161 a. 25. 
and pursuits. 


fouxe 8€] Bekker reads 64. I prefer 8é, which Ramsauer, Suse- a. 27. 
mihl, and Bywater read, following Kb, M>. 


” e a A . . 
toot ydp of modirar Bovdovrat kal émetkeis efvar}] ze. in aa. 28. 
timocracy ‘the citizens wish to be equal and fair’ (Peters), or 


perhaps better— in a timocracy it is characteristic of (Sovdovra) 
the citizens to be equal and fair.’ 


> , , see ats ‘ 

év péper 84 K.t.A.| Ch Pol. iii. 2.1277 b. 13 Sei dé rdv modirny Tov a. 29. 
>’ > , Ve 5 
ayabov émictacOat Kat Sivacbar Kar dpxerOar Kai dpyew, Kal avtn dpery 


x BY \ a 
moXitov 76 THy ToY ehevOepav apxnv enicracba er ducdrepa. 


§ 6. pnSev Kowdy] zc. they do not participate in a common a. 33. 
vouos, Or belong to the same social organism. In an 6p6y wodtreia 
every member, whether ruler or ruled, acts z7thim the social 
organism in a manner conducive to the good of the whole. This 
is to act just/ly—see Pol. iii. 7. 1282 b. 16 fore dé moderixdy ayabdv 
Td Sixaov, todro 8 éort 7d Kown ocvpdépov. But the tyrant’s acts are 
not thus functions of the social organism. They are assaults from 
without upon that organism. Again, the social organism, like the 
physical organism, requires for its subsistence many things which 
are not part of itself: see Pol. H. 7. 1328 a. 21 éret 8 domep trav 
G@\Aov tev KaTa Hiow cuvecTaTwY ov TaiTd ere udpLa THs dAns GvoTdCEws, 
dv dvev rd Odov ovk dy ein, Spdov ds ovde médews pépyn Oeréov Goa Tais 
médeow avaykaiov imdpyety, ovS GdAns Kowawvias ovdemias . . . KTHTEwWS meV 
Sci tais médcow, oddev & early 4 Krjow pépos Tis modews* modAha 
euwuxa pépn ths krhoeds eorw* 4 dé mods Kowovia Tis core TY Spotar, 
evexev S€ Cans ths évdexonévns dpiotns. Slaves, who are éuuxa dpyava 
tis dvaykalas krioews evexa, are not parts of the social organism, 
between the ‘ parts’ or members of which alone just and friendly 
relations can subsist. 


Sheela pev yap wdvta taita ind tv xpopévav] Fritzsche and a. 35. 
Grant compare Z. Z. H. 10. 1242 a. 13 dAdov yap tpdmov ovvmhOov 
mplov kal réxvn, ovx Evexa Kowvou TLVds (ofoy yap Spyavov kai yux7) dda 
Tou xpwpevov evexev. oupBaiver b€ kal adrd 7d Spyavov emiedelas TUYXG- 
vew, fs dikatov mpos 7d Epyov' éxeivov yap evexev éor. * The instrument,’ 
says Grant, ‘receives just so much care from its master, as will 


1161 a. 35. 


b. 4, 
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keep it in proper condition for the exercise of its functions. The 
slave, who is treated not as a person but as a thing, receives the 
same kind of attention. Friendship and justice imply the recogni- 
tion of personality; they imply treating men not as instruments, 
but as ends in themselves.’ 

The benefit received by slaves is thus, as Ramsauer remarks, an 
apedea kata ovpBeBnkos. 


éppuxov dpyavov| See Pol. i. 2. 1253 b. 32. 


§ 7. 4 8 dvOpwros| Aristotle, writing in a reflective age, attempted 
to explain and excuse the historical institution of slavery by means 
of the abstract notion—qgvoe Soddos : but the political and ethical 
difficulties encountered in the attempt were so great that he was 
obliged to admit the distinction 7 S0d\0s—7 avOpemos, a distinction 
which the Roman jurists, with their theory of the ‘ natural equality 
of all men,’ afterwards brought into prominence: see Ulpian, 
quoted by Zell ad loc.—Quod attinet ad jus civile servi pro nullis 
habentur, non tamen jure naturali: quia, quod ad jus naturale 
pertinet, omnes homines sunt aequales: cf Justinian J/ms/. i. Tit. 2. 
§ 2 jure naturali ab initio omnes homines liberi nascebantur. But 
this distinction between the s/ave and the man is presented by 
Aristotle and the jurists in too abstract a manner to furnish 
material for answering the questions—‘ Jz what sense then is he 
a man? What is meant by his capactty (rév Suvdpevoy b. 7) for 
participating in véyos and ovvOyxn? Can there be a capacity of 
this kind which is not ac/walsed in some definite way?’ Aristotle, 
mainly concerned to find in the institution of slavery, as it existed, 
an economic basis for his brilliant Hellenic life, did not trouble 
himself! much with the history of the institution. It suited his 
purpose to represent the slave as a “hing. If, following his usual ° 
method in social enquiries, he had examined the history of slavery, 
he would have found that the slave is essentially a person—z. e. 
a member of the particular social organism to which the master 
belongs, not merely a ‘human being ’—éOpemos, as he vaguely 
admits, in much the same way as nowadays we admit that the 
lower animals are ‘ fellow-creatures.” Aristotle had little apprecia- 
tion of the ‘dignity of labour’; he did not see clearly that industry 
is an essential function of the social organism—something xaddv 
and not merely dvayxaiov—and that the doddos, the organ of this 
function, is as much a memdéer of the organism as his master, who, 
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as peyadorpenns for instance, is the organ of another social function. 1161 b. 5. 
The truth is that the Greek doddos acfually ‘ participated in’ védpos 
in a sense not realised by Aristotle at all, when he said that 7 
dvOpwmos he ‘can participate.’ The slave’s position, though of 
course more open to the encroachments of violence than the 
positions of the other members of society, was secured as a toler- 
able one by guarantees of essentially the same kind as those which 
secured the free man against the arbitrary action of his legitimate 
tulers. They could not rule without the good-will of their free 
subjects, nor on other lines than those defined by the history 
and traditions of the community over which they ruled. Similarly, 
we may feel sure that ‘slavery’ would not have long continued to 
subsist, in the free and mobile Greek states, as the normal con- 
dition of a large part of the working class, if force had been the 
only reason for its continuance. The good-will of the slaves was 
necessary. They acquiesced in a well-defined historical status 
which was far from being intolerable. To that extent, gud slaves 
they actually participated in véuos and ovvOj«n—were, in short, not 
things, but persons to be reckoned with—‘ parts’ of that social 
organism which is held together by the 6yévoa of its members. 
Aristotle’s theory of etSaovia prevented him from seeing this, and 
allowed him merely to make the vague, and in the context, almost 
unmeaning admission—6oxei yap eivai re Sixatov mavti dvOpamr@ mpds 
mavra Tov Suvduevov Kowwvnca vduov Kai ovvOnkns* Kal diria dy, Kall 
dcov divOpemos, He left unanswered the questions which touch the 
root of the whole matter—‘ In what sense then is the slave a man? 
What is meant by his capaczty for participating in véyos and ov- 
Oyen? Can there be a capacity of this kind which is not actualised 
in some definite way ?’ 

The answers to these questions, as the ‘Historical Method’ 
enables us to give them, are indicated by Maine (Azczent Law, 
ch. v. pp. 162 sqq.) in a manner so conducive to a just estimate of 
the value of Aristotle’s view regarding the personality (or im- 
personality) of the slave, that I venture to transcribe the passage.— 
‘ The legal rules by which systems of mature jurisprudence regulate 
the connexion of master and slave present no very distinct traces 
of the original condition common to ancient societies. But there 
are reasons for this exception. There seems to be something in 
the institution of slavery which has at all times either shocked or 
perplexed mankind, however. little habituated to reflection, and 
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1161 b. 5. however slightly advanced in the cultivation of its moral instincts, 
The compunction which ancient communities almost unconsciously 
experienced appears to have always resulted in the adoption of 
some imaginary principle upon which a defence, or at least a 
rationale, of slavery could be plausibly founded. Very early in 
their history the Greeks explained the institution as grounded on 
the intellectual inferiority of certain races-and their consequent 
natural aptitude for the servile condition. The Romans, in a 
spirit equally characteristic, derived it from a supposed agreement 
between the victor and the vanquished, in which the first stipulated 
for the perpetual services of his foe; and the other gained in 
consideration the life which he had legitimately forfeited. Such 
theories were not only unsound but plainly unequal to the case 
for which they affected to account. Still they exercised a powerful 
influence in many ways. ‘They satisfied the conscience of the 
master. They perpetuated and probably increased the debase- 
ment of the slave. And they naturally tended to put out of sight 
the relation in which servitude had originally stood to the rest of 
the domestic system. This relation, though not clearly exhibited, 
is casually indicated in many parts of primitive law, and more 
particularly in the typical system—that of ancient Rome... . 
It is clear, from the testimony both of ancient law and of many 
primeval histories, that the slave might under certain conditions 
be made the heir, or universal successor, of the master, and this 
significant faculty . . . implies that the government and repre- 
sentation of the family might, in a particular state of circumstances, 
devolve on the bondman.... What then is meant by saying that 
the slave was originally included in the family? . .. When we 
speak of the slave as anciently included in the family, we intend to 
assert nothing as to the motives of those who brought him into it, » 
or kept him there ; we merely imply that the tie which bound him . 
to his master was regarded as one of the same general character 
with that which united every other member of the group to the 
chieftain. This consequence is in fact carried in the general 
assertion already made that the primitive ideas of mankind were . 
unequal to comprehending any basis of the connexion zz/er se of 
individuals, apart from the relations of family. The Family con- 
sisted primarily of those who belonged to it by consanguinity, and 
next of those who had been engrafted on it by adoption; but there 
was still a third class of persons who were only joined to it by 
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common subjection to its head, and these were the slaves. The 1161b.5. 
born and adopted subjects of the chief were raised above the slave 
by the certainty that in the ordinary course of events they would 
be relieved from bondage and entitled to exercise powers of their 
own ; but that the inferiority of the slave was not such as to place 
him outside the pale of the family, or such as to degrade him to 
the footing of inanimate property, is clearly proved, I think, by the 
many traces which remain of his ancient capacity for inheritance in 
the last resort... . The Roman law was arrested in its growing 
tendency to look upon him more and more as an article of 
property by the theory of the Law of Nature ; and hence it is that, 
wherever servitude is sanctioned by institutions which have been 
deeply affected by Roman jurisprudence, the servile condition is 
never intolerably wretched.’ 


$tdia] So Ramsauer, Susemihl, and Bywater. Bekker reads b. 8. 
giAias with the codd. 


§ 8. émt mAetov| Kb and Asp. ; the other authorities, followed by b. 10. 
Bekker, read mAciorov. Aspasius gives the meaning correctly—ev 
dé rats Snpoxpatias emt mréoy eotly 7 pidia kal rd Oixatov Amep ev Tats 


a@\iats mrapexBacect. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ARGUMENT. 


It ts always between those, then, who are joined together in some assoctation 
or other, in which they meet on common ground, that friendship, in whatever 
form, subsists: although perhaps the friendship of kinsmen and comrades may 
be distinguished from the other forms ; at any rate such friendships as those of 
citizens, tribesmen and fellow-voyagers seem to have more of the character of 
associations—i.e. they seent to involve a sort of agreement entered into to 
associate, while friendship between kinsmen and conrrades subsists without any 
such agreement. To the class of friendships which seem to involve an agree- 
ment may be assigned also the guest friendship between two men who are citizens 
of different states. 

The friendship of kinsmen has many forms, but can always be traced back to 
that involved in the relation between parents and children. Parents and 
children, as stock and offspring, are bound together by ties of mutual affection : 
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parents, however, have a deeper consciousness than children have of the common 
nature which unites stock and offspring—a consciousness too which dates from 
the birth of the children, whereas children do not become conscious of union with 
the parent stock till they arrive at'the years of intelligence. This explains the 
ereater love of mothers. Brothers love one another because they spring from 
the same parents. Hence we speak of ‘the same blood’—‘ the same stock. Of 
course, their being of about the same age and being brought up together must 
also be taken as contributing largely to the friendship of brothers, which in 
these respects resembles the friendship of comrades.. The friendship which 
unites cousins and other kinsmen ts to be explained likewise by their common 
origin: it is greater or less as the common ancestor is near or remote. 

The friendship of children for parents (like that of men for the gods) is a 
Friendship which has the good, as presented by a superior, for tts object—parents 
confer on their children the greatest of all good things—extstence, nurture, 
education. This friendship 2s also more useful, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and more pleasant than that with strangers, in so far as the common life 
to which it belongs ts more intimate. The friendship between brothers has the 
characteristics of that between comrades—and tf the brothers are good, ts a com- 
radeship of the best and most lasting kind. ~The friendship between husband 
and wife is natural, for man is naturally first a conjugal being, and only 
afterwards a political being, since the family is chronologically prior to the 
state, being materially necessary to tt, and procreation ts common to man with 
all other animals. Human beings, however, differ from other animals in not 
pairing merely for the sake of procreation, but also for objects which have to do 
with the proper conduct of life. Husband and wife have their separate 
Junctions and thety separate virtues, and both contribute by division of labour 
to the common good. Thus the friendship between them ts both useful and 
pleasant, and, if they are virtuous persons, has, as manifested by each, the 
goodness peculiar to the other for tts object. But children are a great bond of 
unton, being something common. Childless couples are more quickly estranged 
than those with children. To ask how a husband should regulate his life with 
his wife, and generally how one friend should behave to another, is to ask how 
justice requires the husband or friend to behave tn the circumstances. 


1161b.11. § 1] ‘ All friendship, as we have already said, implies association; 
but we may separate from the rest the friendship of kinsmen and 
that of comrades. The friendships of fellow citizens, of fellow 
tribesmen, of fellow sailors, &c., seem, as opposed to these, to 
have more to do with association ; for they appear to be founded 
on some sort of compact. The friendship of host and guest might 
also be included in this.class’ (Peters). All friendship is év cowavia, 
or xowerky in the generic sense. There are three species under 
the genus—(1) ovyyenxn, (2) éracpexn, (3) xowowxy in the narrower, 
specific sense, where a more or less express épodoyla exists. Thus 
in £. £. H, 10. 1242 a. 1 we have Aéyovrar d€ udiat, cvyyerixn, Erarpixn, 
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Kovorekn, 7) Neyonevn rodirixn. The Paraph. has—maoa pev odv didia év 
kowovia eri, kabdmep eipyrat’ pdvn Sé f ovyyeK) Kal érarpixi) gidrla od 
Soxodary ev kowavia etvar’ Kowarikal ydp etor grdia al xa? 6podroyiay Kat 
ovwvOnkny Twa guMoTépevat, oiai ciow ai uderiKal Kat oupmdoixal Kal 
doa toradra, eis radras dé rdgerev dv ris Kad Thy Eevixny, 1 Sé ovyyeKh 
Grria kai 7 érarpexn ov Ka duoroylav 4 cvvOnkny twa cvvioravra, ddr& 
Tous pev 7» pious cuvédnce, rors dé 7d Tuyeiv HArktdras eivat, kal wept Ta 
avira émirndeipata omovdatew. Asp. has—ddopicee 8 dv ris, pyoi, Thy 
ouyyenkyy Kal THY Eracpiny Gidtay, ifrot xapioevev ds exovoas te Suadépov 
TOY Kowarikdr auBdver S€ KowariKds Tas Kal? dpodoyiay twa. Coraes’ 
note is—ddopicae S dy ms k.r.d.] 9 yap ovyyertxi) kal  ératpixi) Kara 
vow paddév eior kai ob Kara cuvOnknv, Somep ai kowavirat. 


thy Sevxnv] See note on viii. 3. 4, a. 30. 


§ 2.] Ramsauer notes that we have in this § three separate 
reasons given for the superior love of parents—viz. (1) padd\ov & 
loaor, (2) padAov ovvexeiwrat, (3) kal TS wANOet dé Tod ypdvov Sc. } TOY 


yovewy pirnors diapéeper tis TOY Tékvwv. Victorius has a note to the 
same effect. 


ai pytépes| Zell, after Muretus, quotes in illustration of this 
remark— 


Eurip. frag. inc.— 
pntnp pidrdrexvos padddv €ort Tov matpds* 
 pev yap avrns oidev bvO 6 8 oterar. 
Menander— 
airov yap ovdels ode Tov mor’ éyévero, 
GAN trrovootpev mavres, i) murTevoper. 
Hom. Od. i. 215— 
pytnp pev t ene hyo Tov Eupevar, avrap eywye 


a tf 
ovk 010 ov yap Te Tis Edy ydvoy aiTds aveyva. 


——-§ 8. Erepor adrot tH KexwptoGa] ‘a second self separately existing.’ 
Ch E. EH. 12. 1245 a.35 Botderar dorep avrds Scatperds iva 6 didos. 
TS xexwpioOa qualifies avroi paradoxically—though indeed the 
paradox is already contained in the application of érepo to avrol. 
I cannot agree with the interpretations which make 76 kexwpioda 
give the reason for érepox. Thus Lambinus translates—‘ nam qui 
ex eis nati sunt, eo ipso quod separati sunt, tanquam alteri ipsi 
sunt’; and Victorius—‘ qui enim sunt ex ipsis, veluti alteri ipsi, 
VOL. Il, Y 


1161 b. 11. 


b, 16. 


b. 27. 


b, 28. 


1161 b, 28. 


b. 31, 


b, 34. 


1162 a. 1. 


a. 5. 


a. 8. 


a. 10. 


a. 12, 


a. 15. 
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quia separati sunt.’ The object of the clause is not to show how 
children, being avroi, are at the same time érepor, but to state the 
paradox that, being érepor kal xeywptopévo, they are yet adtot, 
Peters too misses, I think, the exact force of the clause with—‘ for 
what proceeds from them is as it were a second self when it is 
severed.’ 

Ramsauer ad doc. remarks that, while Justice is mpds érepov, Love 
is mpos €repov atv. 

mpds éxetva] ‘sunt haec, unde generati sunt, parentes: id quod 
neutro genere propter superius ék tév a’réy (quo item neutro 
parentes indicantur) positum est’ (Fritzsche). 


§ 4. Fg yap HAtka] sc. repre, see het. i. 11. 1371 b. 15, LL. 
iH. 2. £2398! a0 33% 


éx toUtwy] ‘ Verba ék rovrwr intellige: ex his causis, propter hoc. 
Nam alias sequens ydp languet’ (Zell). Peters seems to agree 
with Zell in making rotrwy neuter. He has—‘ Cousins and other 
kinsfolk become attached to each other for the same reason—I 
mean because they come of the same stock.’ But it is better, I 
think, to refer rovrav to ddeAdoi understood from the previous 
adedgixn. This is the view of Asp., the Paraph., Grant, Stahr, 
Williams, and Ramsauer. 


§ 5. mpds Oeods] Zell and Fritzsche quote Z. £. H. 10. 1242 a. 
32 marpos S€ kai viod 4 adrn [pidia eoriv| rep Oeod mpds dvOpemor xat 
Tov €eD Toaavtos mpds Tov Tabdvra Kal dos TOU Hiaet ApxorTos mpos Tov 
dice apxduevov. Ramsauer brackets the words kat dvOpHrous mpds 
Geovs as probably spurious, on account of their inconsistency with 
Aristotle’s doctrine (viii. 7. 4) that friendship cannot subsist between 
gods and men. 


§ 6. paddov tov d0vetwv] 2.2. paddov tis TaY dOvetov dudrias. 


kat paddov| ‘ The friendship of brothers has all the characteristics 
of the friendship of comrades, and has them in a greater degree 
(provided they are good and generally resemble one another)’ 
Peters. So Stahr ‘und in noch héherem Grade.’ 


Umdpxouor otépyovtes &ANHAous| ‘ Have an original love for one 
another,’ -- 

§ 7. dvddoyov K.t.N.] al dé dAdat (cuvyyerkal Piriat) avddoyov exover 
TH kata yévos oikedryte (Paraph.). 
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dow mpdtepov Kal dvayKatdtepoy oikia méAews| See Grant’s note 1162 a. 18. 
ad loc. ‘In point of time the family is prior to the state, but in 
point of idea (Adye) and essentially (fier) the state is prior. C/ 
Ar, Pol, i. 2. 12 (i. 1. 1253 a. 19) kal mpdrepov 84 tH pices dts # oikia 
Kai €xagTos fav eoriv. Td yap ddov mpdrepoy dvaykaiov civar tod pépous* 
dyaipoupévov yap Tov ddov ovK eora mods ovde yelp, ef pi) Suovipas. 
Aristotle argues that without the idea of the “state,” the terms 
“man” and “family” would lose their meaning. Thus the idea of 
family presupposes that of the state, which will accordingly be 
prior. In the same way the family is more necessary as a means, 
the state as an end.’ A thing is dvaykatov which is a means: cf. Pol. 
©, 2. 1338 a. 12 rds pev pabnoes avrdv elvar xdpw, tas dé mpds rH 
doxoXlav @s dvaykaias Kal xdpw GdrAwv. The dvaykaiov is thus opposed 
to the xaddv, which is choiceworthy on its own account; cf Pol. ©. 
2. 1338 a. 31 dre pev rolvuy éore maideia tis Hv ovX os xpnTipny madev- 
TEov Tovs vieis, OVS ws avayKaiay GAN as €devOéprov kal kahjv, pavepoy éotiv, 
Hence dvaykxaioy is descriptive of vAy, as distinguished from «ides, or 
Adyos, which is caddy. See Phys. ii. g. 200 a. 12 dvayxn dpa ordypodv 
eivar, ef mpiov €orat kai TO epyov aitod. €& tmobécews ody Td avay- 
Kaiov, GAN’ ovy as Tédos, ev yap TH UAn TO dvaykaiov, rds 8 ov evexa ev 
7T@ Aéyo. The statement, then, dvaykatdrepov oikia médews Means 
that the family belongs to the matter of which the state is the 
form. 

émt togodroy] sc. ef’ écov & rexvorojoa (Paraph.). Zell and a. 20. 
Fritzsche compare Oecon. i. 3. 1343 b. 13. 


§ 8. tauTév | kal ov tabrov datverat etvar Sikaoy pire mpos piror kai a, 31. 
rov GOpetov 7 Tov adeApdr K.T.A, (Paraph.). 


ouppournmy] ‘condiscipulus’ (Victorius). Peters can hardly be a. 33. 
right with ‘ Travelling companion.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have seen that there ave three species of friendship, and that each may 
subsist between those who are equal, or those who are unequal—that those who 
are equally or unequally good, useful, or pleasant may be Sriends. Those then 
who are equal must love each other equally, and render other services equally ; 
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those who are not equal must put themselves on an equality by loving and other - 
wise remunerating each other in proportion to desert. 

It ts only, or chiefly, in the friendship for profit that friends bring charges 
against each other, and find fault with each other. Those whose friendship ts 
based on virtue have no reason to find fault with each other or quarrel, for 
their object ts to benefit each other, and each tries to outdo the other in this : 
nor is fault-finding common in the friendship for pleasure, The friends take 
pleasure in each other's society: it would be ridiculous to find fault with one’s 
Jriend because his society does not give one pleasure, when one is at liberty to 
drop him. But in the friendship for profit fault-finding ts very common. 
People are not easily satisfied with what ts done for them. 

As justice is either unwritten or embodied in written law, so friendship for 
profit relies either on character or on law. That which relies on law ts con- 
cluded on express terms—a certain service is rendered for a return expressly 
stated ; the return being made either at once or after a time: in the latter case, 
although a debt has been contracted about which there is no doubt, yet the 
element of friendship comes in with the permission to defer payment : and this 
zs why tn some states actions for recovery_of such debts are not allowed. 

In that form of friendship for profit which relies on character no terms are 
mentioned: A makes a present of something to B as to a friend, but expects 
(from his general knowledge of B's character) to receive in return as much, or 
more, for what ts really not a gift but a loan; and of he does not come out of 
the transaction in the way he expected when he entered into tt, he ts sure to find 
Sault with his ‘friend’; for all, or most, men have a general wish to do the 
handsome thing, but, when tt comes to the particular case, choose the profitable 
thing. 

Accordingly, if one can, one must voluntarily make a return equivalent to 
that which one has received: one must act as though one had made a mistake at 
Jirst about the service being rendered out of pure friendship, and make avreturn 
just as if there had been an express bargain: for one must not treat a man as 
a disinterested friend against his will! But of course tt is advisable to consider 
at the beginning who zt is who confers the service and in expectation of what 
return, and decide whether one will accept it in the circumstances or not. 

The question arises whether the amount of the return should be measured by 
the benefit actually experienced by the receiver, or by the trouble, money, etc. 
expended by the giver. Where the friendship ts for profit the standard accord- 
ing to which return ought to be made (sc. in the absence of an express agree- 
ment) ts the benefit actually experienced by the receiver ; but where the ground 
of the friendship ts virtue, the intention of the giver is the standard: for 
intention, or deliberate choice, ts the criterion of virtue and character. 


§ 1. dav] Asp. has rv pdidv which Byw. (Conérid. p. 61) 
thinks is probably right. 


év dpxy] viii. 3. 1. 


dpotws 8€ Kai 7Sets] ‘and a similar remark applies to friendships 
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based on pleasure and profit.’ The full expression would be— 1162 b, 1. 


c , ‘ lol n~ tal , 
Spots d€ Kal Gpoiws HSeis pidor yivovrat Kai TG Sei Scahépovres. 


iodLovtes tais dpedelats kal Stadépoyres| ‘ conferring equal or un- b. 2. 
equal benefits on each other.’ This clause, though strictly 
applicable, so far as expression goes, to of 8:4 rd xpyomorv, must be 
taken to refer also to of deis, as if it had been—icdfovres rG idei kal 
tais @hedeiats kai Svapépovres. It ought not to be taken to refer to 
aya@oi too, the precise distinction required under that head having 
been already marked by the expressions épolws dya0oi—dpelvov 
xetpou. Peters, I think, is wrong when he translates—‘ Sometimes 
two equally good persons make friends, and sometimes a better 
and a worse (and so with those who are pleasant to one another, 
and with those who are friends with a view to profit)—effecting 
equality by the services they exchange, even though they are 
themselves different. Does Bywater also, with the comma after 
xpnoov, refer iodfovres k,r.A. to the dyaboi ? 


kat ioétnta| ‘Those who are equal must effect the equality b. 3. 
required in Friendship by making exactly equal returns in love 
and friendly offices.’ Aspasius incorrectly takes xar’ icornra with 
tovs tcovs. His words are—rovs ioovs Kar iodrnta tiv dia TO dyaboy 
kat 780 kat xpnowpor det kal kata 76 ideiv iodfew. But iodew rH puireiv 
kar’ igdrnra is contrasted with icdgew r@ amodiddvar avddoyoy rais imep- 


oxats. 


Tods 8 dvicous 75 dvddoyov tats mepoxats dmodi8dvat] rH dvadroyov 
is the reading of corr. cod. Par. 14147 accepted by Bek. and 
Sus., while Kb, Ob, Mb, Ha, Nb, Ald., and pr. Par. 1417 have 
76 dvddoyov, accepted by Bywater. Bonitz (s. v. dvddoyov) decides 
in favour of the latter reading; but Rassow (Forsch. p. 67) con- 
tends that 7 is indispensable, because not det but det iodgey must 

be supplied after dvicovs, and remarks that the variation of the 
MSS. (which he exaggerates) rather points to r@ 16 dvddoyov as the 
original reading. Rassow quotes Me/eor. ii. 5. 363 a. II 76 dyadoyoy 
dmodécet, which he seems to take as an instance of the ordinary 
transitive use of dodidéva, whereas it is given in the Jud. Arest. 
under the intransitive uses. I think that Rassow’s 76 7d dvddoyov is 
right. 

§ 2. xapieis| a man of good taste. b. 10. 


ruyxdvev ob épierat] 7z.¢. the friend who, in the competition b. 11. 


1162 b. 11. 


b. 13. 


b. 21. 
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(4pddopévov b. 8), succeeds in conferring superior benefits, gets 
what he desires, viz. the good of his friend, and has no reason to 
complain. The other again who is defeated in the competition 
cannot dislike one who confers such benefits upon him—rév yap 


fidodvra kal ed wowidvra ovdels Suoxepaiver, GAN’. . . dpiveras ed Spar. 
A , 
§ 8. 08 mdvu 8 o88 év tots Sv HSovny] sc. yiverae eykAjpara, 


§ 5. 13 Sixardy gore Sirrdv, TO pev aypahov 7S 8€ Kata vdpor] 
Ramsauer contends (without stating the reasons for his opinion, 
but merely giving certain references to the //e/.) that this dis- 
tinction is not (as Zell and Fritzsche take for granted) exactly 
that between 76 gvorxdy dixavoy and To vopuxdy Sikaov of LE. Pia iy 
Bonitz however (Znd. Arist. sub v. dikavos) makes 16 dypapoy Sixaroy 
synonymous with 7d @vouxdy dikaov. The following passages in the 
Rhet. (referred to by Ramsauer) will enable us to decide between 
these two views.—/the/. 1. 14. 1374 a. 18 sqq. émel dé r&v dixaiwy cai 
Tov adikor Av dvo €idn (Ta pey yap yeypaupeva ra O° dypaga), Tept Oy pev 

€ "2 > uA ” ~ St) , , > ‘ a An 9. 9: ‘A 
of vopot dyopevovoty etpyta, Tav 8 aypdpey Svo early cidn* tadra 8 éort 
A 4 > c 4 > an HY , > > 2 > f > a ‘ 
ta pev xa’ tmepBodjy apetns Kal kakias, ed ois oveidn Kal Emavor kal 
aripiat kat tiyat kat Sapeai (the moral and social sanctions, as 
distinguished from the legal sanction), ofoy rd xdpw yew tO mrou- 
> Nags ~ \ ae , ‘ Sy ka - r 
wavtt e0 Kal aytevroety Tov €d Tomoarta Kat BonOnrikdy eivat Tois Pidos 
cat dca dAda Totadra, ra S€ Tov iWiov vépou kal yeypappevov €ddeipmpa* 
TO yap émetes Soxet Sixaroy eivat, ore S€ emuetkés TO mapa Tv “yeypaypéevov 
vopov Sikaoy. ovupBaiver Sé rovro ta pev axdvtay ta be éxdvTav Tov 
vopoberv, axdvreov pev Grav ddbn, éxdvray & srav pi dv Scopi 
; Be n, drav py Ovvevrat diopica, 
GAN dvayxaiov pev 7 Kabddov eimeiv, py 9 O€, GAN as emt Td Todd 

Vee 4 i ce ’ DES: , a3 \ a , , 
kat doa pr pgdiov diopica dv ametpiay, oiov 7d tpdcae dnp mAIk@ 
kal moto Twit trodeimos yap dv 6 aidv SiapiOpodvra’ dv obv'y adsd 

‘ yap ( pbpovrta’ dy ovv'7y adidpiorov, 
dén S€ vopoberiaa, dvdykn dnhas cimeiv, Sorte kav SaxrvAvoy Exwv emdpyrat 
Ti xeipa 7) matdép, kara pev Tov yeypappevov vdpoy %voxds ore Kar 
adicei, kata dé Td GAnOes ovK adikel, Kal Td emveckes Tord eott. Ch Rhel. 
> ‘A s > ca > > A 
i 14. 1375 a. I7 Ta pev ody yeypappeva €& avdykns ta 8 aypadha 
od, and PRhel. i. 15. 1375 a. 31... TO pey emteckes del pever Kat ovdé- 
mote petaBddhet, ov 6 Kowds (kara piow ydp éorw), of dé yeypappévor 
modAdkis, dbev eipnra Ta €v TH Sopokdéous *Avteydvy’ drrohoyeirar yap 


a % A 
drt eOawye mapd tov Tod Kpéovros vdpov, GAX’ od mapa tov dypaov* 
> , n 
ov ‘ydp Tt viv ye KayOés, GAN dei more, 


These passages seem to me to support the view that the distinction 
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between 16 dypapov dixaov and 7d xara ydpoy is not identical with 1162 b, 21. 
that between 7d qvorxdy Sikacoy and rd vopixdy Sixaov. TS aypahov 
Sikaov and 1d kara vépoy are of course mutually exclusive. The 
Sicxaca and adica recognised under the first efdos of 7d dypapov Sixaov 
—Viz. ra é¢? ois dveidn Kat éravor, where the sanctions are merely 
‘social,’ cannot, from their nature, be brought within the scope 
of the written law. They belong essentially to the unwritten 
law. They cannot be enforced by ‘legal sanctions.’ The émcetk7 
again included under the second cides of the @ypadov dikacoy cannot 
be embodied in the written law. The particular issues involved in 
them must be determined independently of, and even in spite of, 
the written law. But it does not follow from this that 76 dypadov 
dikavoy is identical with 7d qvorkdy Sixaov. In a good state much 
Of rd Guoredy Sixatov (rd mavraxod thy avriy xov Sivapw L. LV. v. 7. 1) 
is embodied in the written law. To dypadov dixaov is, in part, that 
residuum of 76 guovxov Sikaov which either cannot be, or has not 
hitherto been, embodied in the written code; in part, it consists 
of vour¢éueva—local customs and etiquettes, which, so far from 
falling under the gvorxdy Sicaov, may conflict with it. 

I take it, then, that we must not identify the distinction before 
us here with that between 16 gvoixdy Sikacoy and 76 vopixdy Sixaroy, 
as described in £. V.v.'7. We have to think simply of ‘ unwritten’ 
and ‘written’ regulations. The unwritten regulations may be 
‘naturally’ just, or they may be only ‘conventionally’ just; they 
may be such as can, or such as cannot, be embodied in a written 
code. The distinction before us indeed seems to answer exactly 
to that between the Lacedaemonian and the Athenian dicaa noted 
in the following passage of Justinian’s /ws/2/—i. 2. § 9 ‘ex non 
scripto jus venit quod usus comprobavit. nam diuturni mores 
consensu utentium comprobati legem imitantur. et non inele- 
ganter in duas species jus civile distributum videtur. nam origo 
ejus ab institutis duarum civitatium, Athenarum scilicet et Lace- 
daemonis, fluxisse videtur. in his enim civitatibus ita agi solitum 
erat, ut Lacedaemonii quidem magis ea quae pro legibus obser- 
varent memoriae mandarent: Athenienses vero ea quae in legibus 
scripta reprehendissent [comprehendissent ?] custodirent.’ 


4 pav hOcxh 4 82 vousxy] Williams brings out the force of this b. 23. 
distinction very well with—‘the friendship of confidence and the 
friendship of covenant’ Cf. £. #.H. 10, 1242 b. 34 gore 8€ rHs 


1162 b. 23. 


b. 24. 


b. 32. 
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xpnoivou qidias idn bv0° f pev vomexy 7 8 HOcKn. Bréme 8 7 pev 
moXtixh) eis TO icov Kal eis TO mpaypa, Somep of m@dodvTes Kai ol 
dvovpevor, 8d etpnrar’ probds dvdpi Pita, dray pev ody Kar’ dpodoyiay 
{7 Spengel, Fritzsche, Susemihl) 4 aodcrexy atry gidia kal vopiy* 
brav 8 énitpém@ow adrois, nOuK) Bodderat eivar piria kal érarpry. 


drav pa) Katd «.7.4.| ‘complaints arise when a transaction is 
not ended in the spirit in which it was begun,’ or in which at 
least one of the parties thought it was begun: e.g. A lends B 
a sum of money. When B repays it he does so without interest, 
thinking that A>lent it as a friend; but A, it appears, lent it 
as a matter of business and expected the usual interest: see Asp. 
eykadodow ody drav py Suadvdaow as Kal ovymdda~av" «i yap Tis ws 
iro ddn Tiwi mevrnxoyta vopiopara, pndev wept TéKov eir@v, GAN’ aypapes 
ovvadrAdéas, «(0 vorepov dmairei rdéKxov, GAdws pev ouvnddagev, addros 
d€ onevder SiadvOjva. We have here-an illustration of the truth 
of the saying that ‘ understandings are misunderstandings.’ 


§ 6. Bidmep eviows «.7.4.] In addition to the passage quoted by 
Fritzsche from Nic. Damasc. (p. 314 Tauchn. map’ "Ivdois édy res 
droutepnOy Saveiov 7) mapakatabnkns, ovK éort Kpiois, GAN avroy airiarat 
6 muatevoas), See ‘Theophrastus wept cvpBodalov apud Stob. /or. vol. 
ii. p. 168 ed. Meineke, Xapavdas cai MAdrey (apparently Legg. 915 
D and E) +. . Wapaxpnpa Kedevovor Siddvar Kal apBavew, eav Oé Tis 
muotevon, pt) etvar Siknv, adrov yap atriov eivat tas dducias. Charondas 
made laws for Catana and other cities. 


§ 7. % GruBjoTe GAAo| Sapeirai tu, f GAAnv twa apedcay apedei 
(Paraph.). 


kopifecOar 8€ x.t.d.| ze. the motive of this 76: gidia, no less 
than of vopsxn piria, is after all rd ypyopov. 


§ 8. BovAeobor pév. . . 7d Kadd, mpoopetoOar S€ Ta adheAipa] 
We have here the difference between she wish for something 
remote and perhaps unattainable, and she definite choice of some- 
thing immediately before us. The ideal of a noble life, though 
present intellectually to most civilized men, is practically too weak 
to regulate their conduct in the midst of objects appealing im- 
mediately to their desire for pleasure or profit. Therefore ‘to 
choose profit — mpoapeio Oa ra SAyua—is here tantamount to acting 
mapa Tov GpOdv Adyor, 7. é. KaTa mdOos, 
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§ 9. Suvapeva 8) dvtamodoréoy thy aflav dy zrabey [kat éxévre] 1163 a. 1. 
Gxovta ydp pidovy od woutéov] ‘A man ought, then, if he can, 
to return the worth of what he has received, and to do so willingly 
(z. e. without waiting to be asked); for he ought not to make any 
one a friend against his will’—e.g. by retaining as a friendly 
gift what was intended (though not stated) to be a loan. There 
is a certain awkwardness in the proximity of éxdévre and ékovra, 
referring, as they do, to different persons; and accordingly the 
words kai ékévre (omitted by Kb, Ob, Cambr., Asp.) are bracketed 
by Fritzsche, Grant, and Bywater, as an interpolation. ‘They 
may easily be conceived,’ Grant says, ‘to have arisen out of 
the following words dkovra yap.’ Rassow (Forsch. p. 102), however, 
lets them stand as genuine, and conjectures oiyréoy for souréoy, 
making dkovra refer to the subject of duvapévm and éxdvrx. I cannot 
regard this conjecture (which is adopted by Susemihl) as at all 
probable; nor do I feel that the passage, as translated above, 
presents the difficulty which some of the commentators have found 
in it? 

Siapaptévta ... wa0dvra] The accusatives are to be taken with a. 3. 
dvrarodoréov Or diadutéov, Fritzsche quotes /. JV. vii. 1. 1, viii. 14. 
4, ix. 2, 1, and (for both dat. and acc. with the same verbal 
adjective) /. lV. viii. 14. 3 7G apedoupevm . . . dvtamodoréov dyt- 
aTrobiddvra TO evdexduevov, and Plato, Rep. 453 D ovkodv jyiv vevoréor 
kal metparéov . . . eAmiforras. 


SV adtd todto] ‘2.¢. dv aitd 7d €d Spav py va dvrumdby’ (Ram- a. 4. 
sauer). 


Oe 


2 


dpodoyfjoat 8 av] I prefer apoddynce & a in correspondence 
with 7ece a a. 7. The meaning is—If it had been put to the 
receiver when the benefit was conferred, he would have agreed to 
make repayment, if able; while, on the other hand, the giver 
would not have expected repayment from one obviously unable to 
make it—and, it must be supposed, would not have conferred the 
benefit. 028 jélocev dv does not mean ‘would not have asked 
him for repayment when he delayed to make it,’ as the Paraph. 
and most of the commentators seem to suppose, but ‘would not 


1 Bywater (Contrib. p. 61) thinks that dxovra yap gidov od momréoy is an 
adaptation of Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 9 deovra yap pidov éheiv EpyWdes. 


1163 a. 6. 


a. 9, 
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have begun by expecting repayment from one obviously unable 
ever to make it.” In short, the fact of a benefit having been con- 
ferred raises the presumption that the giver expected, when he 
conferred it, to be eventually repaid. He believed that the re- 
ceiver would be able to repay it; otherwise he would not have 
conferred it. There is no reference here, it seems to me, to the 
case of a friend 84 73 xphowpov, or creditor, finding out in course of 
time that the debtor is insolvent, and making him a present of the 
sum owed. 


imopévy py] sc. evepyerovpevos Rams., ryv edepyeciay Coraes. 
‘ Consent to receive the benefit on these terms, or decline it.’ 


§10. dppioByrqow x.7..] We must repay benefits xadmep ni 
pntois evepyernOévras when no pyra exist. How are we then to 
determine what the fyrd4 would have been had they existed? We 
must put ourselves back into the position we occupied before the 
benefit was conferred, and suppose ourselves to be making an 
express bargain for an advantage which we wish to get, but of 
course should be unwilling to pay too dear for. The price for 
which we could have got the advantage, supposing the question of 
price to have been raised, is what at least we ought to pay now in 
return. It is of course very difficult thus to construct pyrd after 
an interval of time. The giver will maintain that the circum- 
stances were exceptional and enhanced the value of the benefit, 
and that he would not have conferred it if he had known that so 
small a return would be offered for it. The receiver on the other 
hand will point out that the benefit has not come to much, and 
will maintain that he never thought that it would. The standard 
however which must be found, if an agreement between the parties 
is to be reached, is—What did the receiver think it worth Jefore he 
got w#? The giver cannot expect more than this: see ix. 1. 9 
7) GyoBy yiverat mpos Tocodrov Scov dy rdtrwow of AapBdvorres. dei & 
tows od Tocovrou timay doov éxovte paiverar dévov, GAN’ Ecov mply exew 
éripa. 

From Theoph. zepi cvpBodaiey (apud Stob. Flor. vol. ii. 166 sqq. 
ed. Meineke) we learn that understandings likely to develop into 
misunderstandings of the kind indicated in the section before us 
(viii. 13. 10) were discouraged by many Greek codes, which con- 
tained provisions for the payment on the spot of an dppaBdv pro- 
portioned to the amount to be afterwards paid in full. 
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§ 11. emapxet] sc. 6 evepyérns. In the friendship of Profit equal 
advantages are exchanged: the question is—What is the amount 
of the advantage received? for an equal advantage must be given 
in exchange for it. But the Friendship of Virtue is not a ovrda- 
Aaypza, but a Life in which the friends stimulate each other to the 
manifestation of that which proceeds from virtue. 


Tis aperis ... Kdptov| ‘for in choice lies that which is essential 
to virtue and character.’ It is mpoaipeous which converts the dvvayis 
tév évavtiov into the és. (Met. ©. 2 and 5), and dpery is defined as 
a efits mpoaiperixn (LZ. NV. ii. 6. 15). In &. WV. x. 8. 5 we read auquo- 
Bnreirai te mérepov Kupi@repov THs apeTas 7 mpoalpects i) ai mpages. The 
answer had been given in iii. 2. 1 olxedrarov etvat Soxei (1) mpoaipects) 
TH apern kat paddov ra On Kpivew trav mpdgeov. Taking these 
passages in connexion, we can see that in the section before us 
(viii. 13. 11) 7d xvpeoy means that which, being essential to virtue, 
serves also as a xpurnjpiov, by means of which we may determine 
whether virtue is present in a given case. Accordingly in the 
friendship of virtue, the standard by which we measure the worth 
of a friendly office is the choice or intention of the agent, for this 
is a true expression of his virtuous character, to manifest which in 
fellowship with a érepos ards is the one object of the friendship. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 


People fall out in the unequal as well as in the equal friendships: for each 
of the unequal ‘friends’ thinks that he ought to get ‘ the larger share’: the 
‘friend’ who is better or more useful thinks that, as in a joint-stock business 
the larger contributor gets the larger share of the profits, so in friendship the 
better or more useful ‘friend’ should get a larger share of remuneration, unless 
the ‘friendship’ 7s to become a burden or tax. On the other hand, the needy 
and inferior ‘friend’ thinks that the only use of a good and powerful ‘ friend’ 
zs to help the needy. Each seems to be right—each ought to get out of the friena- 
ship ‘a larger share’—but not, of course, of the same thing: the superior friend 
ought to get his larger share in honour, and the needy friend his larger share 
in material advantage. The same rule holds in public life as in friendship: it 
is in honour that those who spend money for the common good get their reward, 


1163 a. 18. 


a. 22. 
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honour being what the community has to give for benefits recerved. A mancan- 
not get at the same time both money and honour out of the community: and as 
no one cares to be a loser all round, if money is spent for the common good, 
honour ts expected in return. 

It is proportion, as we have said, which introduces equality into unequal 
friendships and preserves them: the friend who does more for the moral and 
material advantage of the other must get honour—this is what the other has to 


give: even honour is not really equivalent to the greatest benefits (such as those 


conferred by the gods and by parents) : but it is the best thing which the other can 


give, and as such meets the requirements of friendship. We have said that the 


benefits conferred by parents have no real equivalent. This is why a father 
may disown his son-(of course natural affection and interest will restrain him 
from doing so unless his son is very bad) ; but a son may never disown his 
father (af the son is bad he may think it his interest to disown his father), for 
he can never clear off the debt which he owes to his father. 


1163.24. §§1,2.] These sections are best illustrated by the parallel 
passage “ZH. 10. 1242 b. 6 ev pev tH Kal trepoxny akira Td 
dvddoyov, a\N ovK waoa’tas, GAN 6 pev brepéxov dveotpappevas TO 
dvddoyov, os altos mpbs Tov eAdTT@, O’T® TO mapa Tod éeAdTToVvos ytvd- 
pevoy Tmpos TO map avrod, Stakeipevos Somep apxov mpos apxdopevoy" et 
dé pay rodTo, a\da 70 ivoy Kar apiOpov akwwi. Kal yap dy Kai emi rev 
GA@v Kowvondy ovTo cupBaiver* dré pev yap apiOue Tod toov peréxovow, 
éré 6€ Adyw. ... 6 O tmepexdpevos rovvavtiov orpéper Td dvddoyov, Kat 
kara Sudperpoy cvfevyvvow (on this see Jackson, Book v, pp. 95 sqq-). 

dfere & dv ovrws édatrodcba 6 imepéxwy Kai Aevroupyia 4 didia Kal 

. xowovia, Set dpa tw érépm duodoa, Kai moujoat avddoyov. Todto 

& cor 7 tyn, Sep Kal ro a&pxorte Hicer Kai Ged mpos 76 apxdpevov. det 
& icacOjva rd Képdos mpos THY TYysny. 


a.29. § 1. Nevtoupyiav] properly a public service defrayed by a private 
cilizen—a tpinpapxia, xopnyia, Or dpxibewpia, 


b.7.  § 8. H Typh Sé Kowdy] Fritzsche quotes i. 5. 4 rept) rod modureKod 
Biov oxeddv rédos. 


b.8. od yap Eorw dua xpnparilerOar amd tdv Kowdy Kal TipdcOar] 
Rassow (forsch. p. 26) brackets these words as merely a repe- 
tition of the words od°ydp tiara «.r.d. b. 6. The clause év raot 
ydp «7A. b. g has no causal connexion, he thinks, with the 
bracketed words. Susemihl places the words od yap rypara... 4 
tint d€ Kowdy after the words bracketed by Rassow. I think that 
the received text is satisfactory, and that the connexion may be 
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traced as follows—é 1rd xowdv evepyeray gets a reward from the 1163 b. 8. 
cowdv, ‘This must be rin, not money, for, gud evepyerav 7d kowdy 

(e.g. as dpyibéwpos) and not éavrév, he spends money—and that 

such a evepyerdy must get ryx7, since he does not get money, is plain, 

for no one is willing to sacrifice himself all round. 


Speoupevy .. . dvtamodorov, drroSi8dvta] For the change of case b. 13. 
see note on dtauapréyra Vili. 13. 9, a. 3. 


§ 4. dmeimac@a.] According to the Athenian law a father might b.19. 
dissolve the legal connexion between himself and his son by the 
process of dmroxnpvéis:—cf. Plato, Legg. 928 E eécival oduow, éav 
Botdwrra, tov vidv ind knpuKos évavriov drdvrev dmemev vidv Kata Tov 
vopov pyxér’ eiva, He had to prove to the satisfaction of the court 
his son’s deficiency in filial attention, riotous living, and profligacy 
generally. If the dmoxnpuv&s were not avoided by the father’s sub- 
sequent pardon of his son, the latter was disinherited at his father’s 
death. Apparently his privileges as to the tribe and state however 
were not affected by dmoknpvéis (cf Plato, Legg. 1. c. év pév obv adAn 
moXtrela mais dmoKkexnpuypévos ovk av €€ avaykns amos etn, Tavtns Oé, js 
oide of vdpor ecovrat, dvaykaiws exer eis adAnv xopav eLoiferbar rdv 
dmdtopa).° See Smith’s Dict. of Antiquities article, Apokeruxis, 
(summarised above), and Lucian’s (?) droxnpurrépevos, which opens 
as follows—‘ A son disinherited by his father studies Physick, and 
by a spectfick remedy cures his father who was become distracted, 
and was given over by all other physicians. Thereupon the father 
cancels the will, and again declares him his heir. But afterwards 
upon the son’s refusal of curing his mother-in-law that was fallen 
into the sam distemper, he is disinherited a second time, against 
which the son makes the following oration.’ 


dpa 8 tows Kt.d.] tows & oddeis marnp adiorara: tod viod ef pr b. 22. 
bmepBarddvras cin poxOnpds (7.e. the son)—Paraph. oddeis d€ more 


dmoorncerat Tod viod ef pi oxOnpdv Wot avrov évra—Asp. 
SiwOetcPar| of the father, b, 25. 


7 8€] the son. 


BG) O Komal ae 


Introductory Note) The Ninth Book may be described as a not 
very systematic collection of dwopiaregarding Friendship, which 
are discussed and answered on the general principles laid down in 
the Eighth Book. Michelet (pp. 281 sqq.) thinks that this collec- 
tion did not originally belong to the E7Azcs, and he identifies it 
with the Oécers dudtxai B, in the list of Diog. Laert. (No. 72, Rose), 
the epi dudlas a of the same list (No. 24) being the Eighth Book. 
But although the Ninth Book undoubtedly-consists, in main part, 
of dropia, there are certain chapters (4-6, 1166 a, 1-1167 b. 16) 
of an expository character which seem out of place in a collection 
of dmopia. Spengel (Arist. Stud. i. pp. 215 sqq.) calls attention 
to the fact that the Eudemian equivalent of these chapters, and of 
chapter 7—Z. £. H. 6-8, 1240 a. 8-1241 b. 12 (= #. WV. ix. 4-7, 
1166 a. 1-1168 a. 27)—is inserted at a point which corresponds in 
the £. £. to that between chapter 8 and chapter 9 of £. WV, viii— 
1159 b. 25. Whether the writer of the £. &. found Z, WV. ix. 4-7 
in LZ. JV. viii between chapter 8 and chapter 9, or merely altered 
the arrangement in his own version, is a question which, in 
Spengel’s opinion, cannot be answered. 

The writer of the JZ JZ, without following exactly the order 
observed by the writer of the /. Z., does not, in Spengel’s view, 
deviate seriously from it. Susemihl however (Vic. Eh. p. 203) is 
of opinion that the writer of the 47. JZ. must have read ix. 4-6 
where we find them, and not in vili, because the order of his 
discussion (42. M. 1210 b. 32-1212 b. 23) is partly that of the 
££. and partly that of our £. WV, 
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Why and how ix. 4-6 stand where we find them, whether the 
writer or editor of the Book intentionally placed them there, or 
they came there by some accident, are questions which, I think, 
cannot now be answered, and therefore need not be asked. Asa 
whole however Book ix has a distinctive character of its own, and 
I see no reason for doubting that it was written to follow Book viii. 
As Spengel (Arist. Stud. i. pp. 215 sqq.) says, ‘Das neunte Buch 
besteht aus Aporien: es sind Zweifel und Bedenken, die, nachdem 
die Erklarung von der ¢.Aéa im vorausgehenden Buche gegeben ist, 
entstehen kénnen und gelést werden miissen, wie etwa bei der 
Stxavocdiyn,’ 


CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


The proportion which equalises persons who are dissimilar and maintains 
friendship between them is the same as that which regulates the exchanges by 
which the shoemaker, weaver, and other members of the community receive due 
returns for thetr products. In commerce, however, the dissimilar products ex- 
changed are all referred to a common measure—money : whereas the dissimilar 
services rendered by such ‘friends’ as lover and beloved have no common 
measure: hence recriminations, and dissolution of ‘friendship. The liking of 
such ‘friends’ is not for each other as persons, but for the stock of pleasure or 
profit which each has at his disposal ; and if this comes to an end, or turns out 
to be different from what i¢ was supposed to be—as when the musician found 
out that his patron had already paid him with the pleasure of expected payment 
—their friendship comes to an end. 

Who ought to decide what is the worth of a service rendered, where no bar- 
gain has been made beforehand? The person who confers the service, or the 
person who receives it? The receiver surely, for the person who confers a 
service, without making a bargain, leaves the remuneration to the pleasure of 
the receiver. This is what Protagoras did: he let the pupil fix the amount of 
the fee: but in such matters some people like better the principle of ‘fixed fees.’ * 
As for the teacher who begins by ‘ receiving’ the fee, and then fatls to fulfil the 
extravagant promises by which he induced his pupils to pay in advance—he 
naturally becomes the object of complaint: this is what the sophists have to do, 
for under no other system would people pay them anything for their knowledge. 
But those who confer benefits for the sake of the persons benefited (this is what 
they do in the friendship based on virtue), are, as we have said, never objects of 
complaint, and ought to get a return equivalent to their good intention, for 
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intention is the measure of true friendship and of virtue. The service rendered 
by a true teacher of philosophy must be estimated in the same way as that 
rendered by a true friend. It cannot be measured by the standard of money ; 
honour cannot be weighed in the balance against it ; but perhaps enough ts done 
Uf the disciple gives in return what he can, as to the gods and to parents. 

Where the service ts rendered, not for the sake of the person to whom it ts 
rendered, but in view of some return (which, however, has not been agreed upon 
beforehand ), it is, of course, best that the return made should be one which 
both parties think adequate: failing unanimity on-thts point, it would seem to 
be not only necessary but fair that the receiver should fix the amount of the re- 
turn, he being the only judge of how much benefit he has derived from the 
service: and this rule does not apply only in ‘friendship, for the price even of 
a thing that ts bought is what the buyer will give for tt: and in some states 
there zs no legal recovery of debts—on the principle that of you begin by 
trusting a man you ought not to end by suing him. 

When a service, then, ts rendered without any arrangement as to the return, 
zt as for the receiver to fix the amount of the return—the giver cannot be allowed 
to do so, for people put too high a value on the things which they give: but in 
Jjixing the amount the receiver must go, not by what he thinks the service worth 
now that he has received it, but by what he thought zt worth before he received 
zt: for people generally do not put the same value on a thing when they have it 
as they did when they wished to get it. 


1168b.32. §1. dvopotoedSéor] These ‘heterogeneous friendships,’ as Ram- 
Sauer points out, have not been previously referred to under this 
name. ‘They are not the same as ai xaé’ trepoynv, but exist where 
the object of the association is not the same on both sides, one 
party seeking for instance pleasure, and the other money in 
return for pleasure provided. Cf. viii. 4. 1 pddsora dé kal év rovras 
ai didiat pevovow, Srav 76 adrd yivntar map’ GdAdAndav, otov Son, Kab pi 
pévov ovrws GANG Kal dd Tod airov, otov Tois ed’tpaméAots, Kai py) Os 
€paoth Kal épopéve’ ov yap éml Trois avrots #Sovtar obrot, GAN d pev dpav 
éxeivov, 8 dé Oeparevdpevos id Tod épaorod. It is-obvious that persons 
whom it would be impossible to distinguish as imepéyov cai bmep- 
exdpevos may be dvoporoerdeis pidot. 


b. 33, xaOdmep eipyrot] It has been said before (e.g. viii. 14. 3) that 
proportion equalises the difference between the superior and 
inferior, and so preserves friendship between them: but it has not 
been said (expressly at least) that it preserves friendship between 
those whose difference is not quantitative, but qualitative (dvoyo.- 
edeis). See Ramsauer ad loc. Grant’s reference to viii. 13.1 is 
thus hardly relevant. 
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The Paraph. simply identifies af dvopowedeis Gidiae with af kal’ 1163 b.33. 
umepoxny (ev peév ody tais Kar lodrnta gidias ra toa dvtamoSoréov 
GAAjAows rods idovs, ev S€ rais dvopo.edéor girias, Kabos elpnrar, rd 
avddoyov), but the writer of the commentary on this Book styled 
Eustratius by Aldus (but identified with Mich. Eph. by Rose, 
Commentare zur Ethik des Aristoteles, Hermes, vol. v) sees the 
difficulty, and takes great pains to show how ai dvouowedeis are Kal? 
Umepoxny :—dvapiwnoker Tay €v TH mpd rovTov BiBrio ecipnuévov kal 
ederypevav' eke yap Ste 7d dvddoyov adler Tas dvopoeideis irias. 
opoedets S€ Gidia eiciv, ... ai Tov ayabdv. ai F dda Tacar dvopoecdeis 
(the reading of Lb, Mb, Ald., CCC., Cambr., B}, B®), suo yap Kat 
toot dpOug kai Svvdper of dyaboi ... 7 Sé rod marpds mpds vidv diddrns, 7} 
Tov viod mpos Tatépa, ovx Spola ovd ton dwdds kA. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this identification of ai dvopowedeis priate 
with ai xa& tmepoynv, on the ground that ai rév dyadédy, being 
Opoedeis, are not xa brepoxny, ignores Aristotle’s plain statement 
that in all the three kinds of ¢utia we have imepoxyn and iodrns— 
Vili. 13. I tpitrav & ovody diliav . . . Kal Kab’ Exdorny Trav pev év iodryrte 
hirov dvrav trav 5€ Kal brepoxny (kai yap dpolws ayabot pidrou yivovrat 
kal ducivey xelpovt, dpolws dé kat ndeis kal dia Td ypnoipor, iodfovres rais 
apedeias Kai Suaéportes) k.7.d. 


touTtKy | sc. xowevia Mich. Eph., Par., Fritz., Stahr, Peters. b. 34. 
Ramsauer however supplies Aig, which is probably right, as it has 
certainly to be supplied in the next § with é¢poruj: cf L. £. H. 10. 

1242 b. 32 Brcme & 7 pev rodereKi eis Td ivoy Kal eis TO TpGypa, Somep 
of m@Aovrtes Kal of @vovpevor. d1d elpnrat 


 piabos avdpt pie.” 


drav pev ob Kal Syoroylav (7) 4 modurixh adry piria, [Kat] vouexn? Srav 
& emirpémaow adrois, 7Oui Bovdrerat evar idia kai érarpuxn. ‘These 
words occur in a context extensively drawn from £. J. ix. I. 


§ 2. év 8 mH épwrixy «.7.0.] 2.¢, here there are misunderstandings 1164 a. 2. 
because there is no common measure. 


§ 8. Taira 8é ph dphotv indpyn] Peters with ‘they do not both a. 8. 
get what they want,’ misses the force of tmdpxn here, which (as 
may be seen from the use of imdpyovra below, a. 11) marks the 
subsistence of a quality—rd 4dbv eivar or 7d xpnowpov eivac—in A, not 
the satisfaction derived by B from that quality in A. The Paraph. 

VOL. II. Zz 


1164 a, 8, 


a. 10. 


a. 12. 


a. 15. 
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is right with cvpBaiver 8é ra roadra, drav 6 pev be Hdoviv epav, 6 Se dua 


> a) +) U > «# , 
TO Xpnowuov, Eira pyre ovTos mavu nOvs 7, MITE EKElvos XpHnotLOs. 


. ‘ fol f 
GN To Smdpxovta] Mich. Eph. has ovpBaiver ... ris idias 

, x We) al A ‘ > \ A “ Ee AY \ x 
Siddvots . . Sid Td arroAumeEly Tov pev epaotHY Ta XpNaTa, eviore Oe Kal THY 
7 « c 
dxunv, tov & épdpevov rd Kdddos* od ydp adrovs gynow epirovy as oi 
= rn a 3 4 \ 
orovdaiot GAG Ta Ondpxovta adrois* Taira 8’ joav ro KaAAos Kal Ta 


Xphyara ov pdovipa oyra, 


4 8& trav 40Gv] Mich. Eph., the Paraph., Stahr., Rams., and 

Grant take this as equivalent to 4 kar’ dperny didia, or perfect 
friendship, Victorius however refers to viii. 4. 1, where, speaking 
of the instability of the friendship between é¢paorjs and épapevos, 
Aristotle says moddol 8 ad Stapévovow, cay ek THs cummOeias ta 7HOy 
orépEwow, sponbes svres, The words of Victorius are ‘ quod 
sequitur apud auctorem 4 d€ rév 7nOdv Kal abtny ovca pever ita 
accipio ut pertineat ad eandem amicitiam declarandam qua juncti 
sunt inter se amator deliciaeque ipsius: usu enim venit aliquando 
ut ipsa quoque maneat, cum pura atque integra est: neque colitur 
propter explendam libidinem, aut fructum inde aliquem commo- 
dumque auferendum: sed propter morum ingeniique similitudinem: 
nam quod addidit nunc hoc a se antea dictum fuisse, intelligit 
locum eum in quo primum superiore in libro de ipsa praecepit : 
usus enim quoque illic est in aliis iisdem quibus hic verbis, quae 
sunt haec moAdol & ad «7A. vill. 4. 1. Zell takes the same view 
as Victorius, referring the words 7 6€ ray nav x.7.A. to the épariky 
pria of the immediate context and quoting Vili. 4.1. "Epwriky didta 
(as Victorius and Zell understand the present passage) is peculiarly 
unstable unless it happen that similarity of character (#6) whether 
good or indifferent) establishes a more lasting bond between the 
lovers. 
Against this interpretation are the words xa’ airjy ofca, which 
can scarcely be anything but an abbreviated expression for é 7 
(2. ¢. €v 7h Tav Kal’ abrods dyabav) SV airods Pidor cici: see E.N. viii. 
3. 6—the passage, I take it, referred to here (ix. 1. 3) in the words 
kaldmep etpyrat, Of course 4 rév 7Odv gidia has, in any case, 
nothing to do with the 76:7 gidia of L. LV. viii. 13. 5, which falls 
under the head of 4 dia 7d ypjotpor. 


§ 4. xBapwSd] See the notes of Zell, Michelet, and Grant, for 
the story. 
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kdketvou ye xdpiv TadTo ddceu] ekeivov is Sy a. 20 and radra what 1164 a. 21. 
he has to offer in return: &» yap exaotos Seirat rovrav évexa Sidwow a 
TUyxXavet KeKTNLEVvos aiTés (Paraph.). The reading ra airdé (Ob, and 
an authority known to Mich. Eph.) is accepted by Michelet with 
the sense—‘ he will be ready to give of his own an amount equal 
to that which he receives.’ Coraes reads ra abrod—the conjecture 
of Muretus. The change of number (&»—ékeévov) hardly calls for 
notice in a writer like Aristotle: at any rate I cannot think that 
Fritzsche’s explanation adopted by Grant is satisfactory— Pro- 
nomen ékeivov singulari numero ad priorem multitudinis numerum 
(av Sedpevos rvyxdver) refertur propterea quod una res, singulari 
desiderata occasione, exprimitur. The passage viii. 3. 3 referred 
to by Fritzsche in illustration seems to me rather to be a good 
example of a change of number carelessly made without any reason. 


§§ 5-9. thy d&élav «.1.4.] When a service has been rendered a. 22. 
without any previous Spodoyia, or understanding between the 
parties respecting its value and the remuneration to be given in 
return for it, dsapopat and éykxAnpara naturally arise. With whom, 
in such a case, does it rest to put an end to them by fixing the 
value or remuneration? With the recipient: for the other party 
cannot force a service (or whatever else), at his own price, on an 
unwilling recipient, and if (without an express 6Scopodoyia) he 
performs it, he evidently does so leaving the remuneration to be 
settled by the recipient. This is what Protagoras did; but what 
ordinary sophists do not venture to do. They even collect their 
fees in advance. It is to be carefully noted that, in these sections, 
Aristotle is speaking only of those cases in which no previous 
Siopodroyla exists. The evepyecia dvev Siopodoyias of these sections 
may be compared with the 76) ¢uAca of viii. 13. 7. When, in viii. 
13. 11, Aristotle says generally that the standard of value in 4 dia 
To xphopor dudia is 4% Tod mabdvros apédea, he states the basis 
indeed on which the question of price must be discussed by 
evepyérns and maddy, but does not of course mean it to be under- 
stood that the latter can (except in the absence of a dsopodoyia) fix 
the price of the d¢éAca. The unwillingness, due to various causes, 
of the prospective evepyérns to perform the service has the effect 
of making the (prospective) ra@ay estimate the dédera more highly, 
The unwillingness of the one to perform the service below a 
certain price, has as much to do with the result of the Siopodoyia, as 

Z2 
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1164 a, 22. the unwillingness of the other to receive it above a certain price : 


a. 23. 


a, 26. 


or otherwise—The d¢édeia of the buyer is the ultimate standard of 
value, but the application of this standard to a particular case, 
resulting in the naming of a price, is not left to the buyer alone. 
If it were possible for him to fix the price as low as he liked, it 
would be possible for the seller to go on always selling at a loss. 
It is therefore only of af dev diopodoyias evepyeoia, or of transactions 
falling under the head of 46:«) puA‘a, that Aristotle’s answer to the 
question asked-here at the beginning of § 5 applies. 


§ 5. mpotepévou ... mpodaBdvtos] Zell thinks that mpodaBdvros is 
simply equivalent to AaBdvros: but Coraes is right, I think, with 
Tov mpdrov Aafdvros, dvrivacraATiKas mpds Tov dyTiapBavovra Kal avri- 
kopeCopevoy TO UmnpetnOev. 

Mpwraydpov| Coraes, Michelet, and Stahr quote Plato, Pro/ag. 
328 B émedav ydp tis map’ euod pdby dy pev BovAnrat, dmodédaxev 6 eye 
mpdtropar apytptov, eav 8€ pn, ehOdv eis lepdv, dudcas, doov dv pA aéva 
eivat Ta pabnuata, TocodToy xaréOnxev. But perhaps the pressure 
exercised by means of this method was more considerable than 
Protagoras wished it to be thought. 


yy 


év Tots ToLovTots 8 eviois dpeoKer Td “ prcbds 8 dvdpi ] Ramsauer 

brackets these words as out of place. The context in which the 
quotation occurs in the Lh. Hud. (H. 10. 1242 b. 34)—viz. where 
moAitiKy idia, 2.€. 7 TGV TwOvYT@Y Kal @voupevey, iS discussed—he 
considers more natural. But if we remember what the line 
(Hesiod épy. «. ju. 368) is in full, and what its context is, it will 
appear, I think, that Ramsauer is wrong in bracketing the words 
before us. 

pucbos & dvdpi pire eipnuévos apxios toto, 

kal TE KaoLyyAT@ yehdoas emi paptupa Oécbau' * 

miores & dpa épas kal dmuoria decay avSpas— 
z.e. even with a friend, nay even with a brother, let there be 
no ‘mere understandings’; let every contract be entered into 
emi pyrois, This is the advice of Hesiod. After mentioning that 
Protagoras allowed his pupils to fix the fee, Aristotle proceeds 
to say that in the matter of fees to be paid for philosophical 
instruction (ev ois rowovrots), some teachers (éviow) are of the 
opinion of Hesiod, that there should be a stated fee (to be paid 
after the instruction has been received), although the relation of 
teacher and pupil is one of friendship rather than of business. 
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Thus all éyk\nuara are avoided. Those Sophists however who, 11642, 26. 
not satisfied with having a fair arrangement beforehand as to 
the remuneration to be paid afterwards, go to the extreme of 
requiring that fees proportioned to their extravagant pretensions 
be paid in advance, naturally become objects of complaint when 
their pupils find out that they have been swindled. We have thus 
three relations between teacher and pupils—(x) where the pupils 
fix the fee: (2) where the fee is fixed beforehand in a fair manner, 
according to the standard of remuneration commonly recognised 
for such instruction: (3) where the pupils are swindled by an 
impostor. The expression of mpodapBdvovtes 7d dpytpiov is to be 
understood in close connexion with the rod mpodaBdvros of line 
a. 23. Where there is no d:opodoyia, the mpodaBav, not the mpoié- 
pevos a. 23 (or dvrAaBdy b. 11), fixes the return; but if the rpdAnWus 
be of money received for services yet to be rendered, the transaction 
is a disgraceful one in which the rule laid down at the beginning of 
§ 5 does not apply. Of mpodapBdvovres ro &pydprov (as distinguished 
from those mpodapBdvorres rv edepyeciav) cannot be allowed to ‘fix 
the price.’ ‘Their services would be dear at the lowest price. 

If I am right in supposing that Aristotle has Hesiod’s whole 
context in his mind here—viz. picOds 8 ... Sdreoay dvdpas — the 
superior appositeness of the quotation in the Eudemian connexion 
cannot be admitted. 


§ 7. év ofs 8é pi) yiverar Stopodoyia tis Smoupyias| The subject a. 33. 
of ai dvev Scopodoyias tmoupyiac is now resumed after the digression 
about the teachers who act on the maxim pucOds 8 avdpi, and insist 
on a Sdtopodoyia. 


of pev BV adtods mpoidpevor] those whose friendly services are a. 34. 
rendered to and for the sake of the personality of their friends, 
not with a view to some advantage (émi ru § 8, b. 6) to be received 
in return: of dpedodvres rods Pidovs d:’ avrovs kai mpoicuevor Ta eavta@v 
rav didrov évera oloi ciow of orovdain, as distinguished from of émi 
rent, } S14 xpnoov 4 dia jSorqy (Paraph.). 


dvéyedytor] In Perfect Friendship a dwpodoyia is unnecessary. a 35. 
No misunderstanding is possible, because the value of a service 
consists in its being the true expression of a virtuous character, 
and as such it is immediately recognised by the agent's érepos 


ye 
autos. 
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b. 6, 


b. 9. 
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thy dpouByy Te mointéoy Kata Thy Tpoatperw (atTn ydp Tob diou 
kal ris dperiis)] ‘The return made must be for what the giver 
intended; for it is the intention which is the significant thing in 
a friend and in virtue.’ 


ottw § goue K.7.A.] sc. mouréov evar according to the commen- 
tators; but Ramsauer suspects the passage. As we shall see 
later, the highest friendship is of the nature of philosophical inter- 
course—a kind of Dialectic. 

§ 8. ph tovattys| 72. ¢. pn dv adrovs. 

éxt tu] ‘for some return’—7z.e. not 6 airovs, ‘for the 
friends’ sake.’ The expression éwi sue does not necessarily 
imply that the transaction is ém) pyrois, or founded on a definite 
diopodoyia, as Mich. Eph. seems to take for granted—ddn’ ei 
Tut, Touvtéote O¢ avridoow Kal dvrevmoiay ty Sia xpnudt@v’ TovTO 
yap é€orw 4 Ot spodoyias, An adequate return is expected by 
the giver, but no definite bargain has been made in the case 
which the section has in view—a case answering to the 
description of 76) pAia given in villi. 13. 7 9 8 7OiKy ovK emt 
pytois, GAN as hilo Swpeirar fH dridnmore Addo’ KopiterOar Se aévot 
1 icov 7) Théov, @s ov Sedwxas GAAa xpyoas. There being no previous 
agreement, or d:opodoyia, the recipient, as an honest man, must 
try, if possible, to meet the expectations of the giver—pdadora peév 
tows kA. b. 7; but if this be not possible, he has the matter 
in his own power, and must make what payment he thinks 
equivalent to the benefit received. 

™po€éxovta, |=poraBdvros of § 5. 

kat yap év ois dviois obtw hatvetat yuwdpevov| ‘for even when 
a thing is offered for sale, this rule holds good’—vzie. the buyer 
fixes the price: a fortiorz, then, in the cases just mentioned, where 
a more or less friendly gift or loan has been made émi ru, but 
dvev S.opodoyias, the receiver fixes the amount of the return. It is 
not necessary to think, with Ramsauer, of a thing being bought 
dev Swoporoyias—this would surely be an unusual case—but rather 
of the ‘higgling of the market,’ by which a d:opodoyia as to price 
is arrived at. Whe?e things are not offered for sale ‘at fixed 
prices,’ the buyer rather than the seller seems to ‘fix the price,’ 
when he beats down the seller. Again, at an auction the highest 
bidder seems to fix the price. The Paraph. and Mich. Eph. both 
seem to understand the reference to be to the ‘higgling of the 
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market’: the Paraphrast has kai év trois dviows ovr paiverar yivdpevov' 1164 b. 12. 
6 yap Svovpevos Tarrer THY Tiny Kal perpel TH EavTOd Spedela h TH 700v7, 
kai tTogovrov a&vov eivac eye Td Cyrovpevoy Sov: and Mich. Eph. 
has—é yap mmpdoxav mréov dei tnrei tis dias, 5 8 @vovpevos ToTovTOY 


, o x ” , a , 
didwow door dy otnrar yeverbar Thy ard rod dviov dpédeuav. 


§ 9. evaxod 7 cist vdpor ta Exouctwy cupPodatwv Bikas ph evar b. 13. 
k.t.\.] Having instanced the ‘higgling of the market’ to show 
how much power rests with the ‘receiver’ even as prospective 
buyer, Aristotle now adds that in some states the law declines 
to interfere with him as debfor—it may be even as fraudulent 
debtor. 

The expression éxovo.a cupBdraa (cf Plato, Rep. 556 A) seems 
to be equivalent to the éxovc1a cvvaddAdypara of LE. NV. v. 2. 13, viz. 
mpao.s, avy, Savecouds, x.7.A., with this difference perhaps that it 
calls special attention to cred:t given in these transactions. In 
Athenian law ovp@ddua (plur.) is a dond or covenant — more 
particularly with regard to money lent. Where credit was given, 
even én pyrois, it would appear from this and the parallel passage 
viii. 13. 6 (where see note), that in some states there was no legal 
remedy against one who declined to fulfil the contract. See 
Newman’s notes on Pol. 1263 b. 21 and 1267 b. 37, where he 
quotes Strabo 7o2— dékny d€ pi) etvae (among certain Indians) 
thiv pdvov kai UBpews* otk em adtd yap Td pn mabeiy radra, ra D ev 
tois cupBoraias em’ ait@ éxdot@, Gate dvéxecOa Set edv tis mapaB7h 
Thy miotw, GAda kal mpocéexew St mioTevtéov, Kat py SiKdv mAnpody 


THY Toh, 


@ yap... b. 20 AapBdvovres| Ramsauer regards these words as b, 15. 
out of place here, and in themselves confused, and brackets them: 
vopos, OF vopobérns (suggested by Mich. Eph.), is scarcely satis- 
factory, he thinks, as subject of otera:: and the comparison begun 
by 8ckadrepov is not completed—z. ¢. the reason for the failure of 
the giver to make a just estimate of the value of the benefaction 
is indeed stated, but evidently the writer intended to go on to 
point out that the receiver’s estimate is also prejudiced, though 
not to the same extent as the giver’s, for he adds adn’ dpyos x.r.d. 
In addition to these points noted by Ramsauer, I would call 
attention to the point that of gyovres in the suspected passage is 
used of of mpoiéuevor, whereas in § 8 mpoéxovra is the receiver, and 
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b. 20. 
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gyovre and éyew at the end of the present § also refer to the 
receiver. 

If the passage suspected by Ramsauer be allowed to stand 
as it is, dX’ duos will mean, I suppose, ‘ notwithstanding the 
extravagant value attached by the giver to his gift, it is the 
receiver’s estimate that he has after all to accept as final.’ 


Set 8 tows k.7.4.] The statement that the receiver, in estimating 
the value of a service, must keep in view the distinction between 
éxovr. and mply yew shows that the case here contemplated is one 
in which the service has already been rendered without previous 
Siopodoyia, and it devolves upon the receiver alone to determine 
as an honest man what return he will make. Ramsauer's 
suggestion to read the sentence rd moAda ydp od rod icov tipaow 
oi €xovres Kal of Bovddpevoe AaBeiv-after ériva b. 21 seems to me 
an excellent one, and enables us to give of éyovres its proper 
meaning, which, as I have pointed out, we cannot give it where 
it now stands. I offer the following rearrangement, which not 
only allows us consistently to refer ¢yovrt, gyew, and of €xovres 
to the receiver, but meets Ramsauer’s difficulty about diardrepov, 
and places GAN dues where its force is felt:—o yap émerpapOn, 
tovrov oterat Sixadrepoy rdEar Tod émirpeartos* Ta yap oikeia Kal a 
Ouddacw éxdoros paiverat modAov aéia’ Sei S& tows ov tocovTov Tysay 
Scov exovT. haiverar agvov, GN doov mp éxew ériva’ Ta moAAd yap 
ov Tod imov Tysdow of ~xovTes Kal of BovdAdpevor AaBeiv’ GAN spos 7 
apoB yiverat mpos Ttovodrov daov dv tdtrwow of AapBdvovres. The 
difficulty of finding a subject for otera, points, I think, to a lacuna 
between éxowarncev and @ ydp b. 15. 


| 


CHAPTER II. 


ARGUMENT. 


The following also are difficult questions.—Ought a man always to give the 
preference to his father, and obey him in all things? Or ought he, when sick, 
to obey his doctor rather than his father, and, in electing a general, vote Sor the 
candidate who has military experience? And again—should one do a service 
toa friend rather than toa good man? Should one recompense a benefactor 
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rather than bestow a gift on a comrade, when one cannot do both? Weill, it is 
not easy to give exact answers to such questions, Cases differ indefinitely, and 
what ts right or necessary in one case is perhaps not so in another case. But 
this is plain—that one ought not to give the same person the preference in all 
things. Also, as a rule, one ought to treat services rendered as debts and repay 
them before one makes presents to one’s associates—as a rule: for there are ex- 
ceptions—A has been ransomed from brigands by B: should A ransom or repay 
B, or should he ransom his own father? There can be only one answer. He 
ought to ransom his father. Another case in which the general rule that 
services ought to be repatd like debts is perhaps inapplicable, is where A does a 
service to B whom he knows to be a good man, and B is thus put in the 
position of owing a return to A whom he supposes to be a bad man. Thus, if 
A lends money to B knowing that B is an honest man and will pay back the 
loan, B is not bound in turn to lend money to. A whom he looks upon as a dis- 
honest man and not likely to repay it. B’s return does not stand on the same 
Sooting as A’s original service, if Bis right in his opinion of A’s character ; 
and if his opinion ts mistaken, yet it is his opinion, and we need not be sur- 
prised at his acting on it. However, where circumstances vary indefinitely it 
zs zmpossible to give definite answers: only thus much is clear—that the same 
returns are not to be rendered to all persons, and that all things are not to be 
rendered even to a father, any more than all things are offered to Zeus. There 
are things which are properly and fittingly rendered to parents, brothers, com- 
panions, and benefactors respectively—this ts indeed commonly recognised ; thus 
zt ts their kinsmen whom people invite to weddings and funerals, on the ground 
that these are important family events. 

To parents, as to the authors of their being, children ought to render suppore, 
and also honour, as to gods: but not every kind of honour ; for inthe first place 
the honour due to a father differs from that due to a mother ; and again the 
honour due to a father differs from that due to a philosophic teacher or to 
a general. Indeed, to all those who are elder honour ts due according to age— 
in respect of seats and other such matters. 

To comrades and brothers our bearing ought to be frank and open. To kins- 
men, fellow-tribesmen, fellow-citizens, and all others we must try to give what 
zs severally due to them according as they stand in different degrees of relation- 
ship to ourselves, and differ in virtue or in usefulness. Where people are of 
the same kind it is not very difficult to assign to each his due; but where 
they differ it is a harder task ; still, we must not shrink from it, but do our 
best to assign rightly. 


Introductory Note.| In this chapter, Michelet remarks, we have 
the beginnings of Casuistry. ‘ Casuistry’ has got a bad reputation 
because it has manufactured, in imitation of dond fide cases of 
moral perplexity, cases which no honest man would find perplex- 
ing—and this, with the concealed object of resolving them in a 
sense favourable to some dishonest inclination. The perplexing 
cases given in this chapter are all, however, bond fide ones, though 
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the form in which some of them are presented reminds one of the 
Debating Society. They are cases with which an honest man 
might find himself confronted—cases in which he has to choose 
between two courses of conduct, each of which alternately ‘com- 
mon sense’ presents as a ‘ duty ’—if it seems right to choose the 
one, it then seems wrong not to choose the other. 

Common sense takes out of their real context certain points 
of view, presented by imagination, and recommended to the 
attention by feeling, and makes them into absolute and self- 
subsistent ‘entities,’ incapable, naturally, of reconciliation as parts 
of a rationally consistent system. To attempt to solve for him- 
self ‘ the problems of casuistry’ from the level of ‘common sense’ 
can accordingly only weaken the moral nature of the man who 
attempts it. He has to believe in ‘two duties’ in the same cir- 
cumstances, to one of which he must needs be unfaithful. Haunted 
by the thought of unfaithfulness to a ‘duty,’ every time he is 
forced to make a choice in circumstances of moral perplexity he 
does violence to an honestly entertained moral sentiment, and 
brings himself gradually nearer a point at which it is no longer 
doubtful that his decisions have become dishonest. 

‘The problems of Casuistry’ are only for the man who has 
risen above ‘common sense’ to the height of reason; who can 
see life clearly as a single organic whole. Of course the practical 
difficulties of distinguishing between the right and the wrong, and 
of choosing the right, remain for such a man; but the fallacy of 
the ‘ two duties in the same circumstances ’—of the moral zmperzum 
tz imperto—no longer imposes upon him. He now perceives that 
there can be only the one duty, however hard to find, in the one 
set of circumstances. His attitude towards the perplexities of life 
is a resolute and objective one. He is not paralysed by the 
thought that, when he does what is right, he is also doing what is 
wrong. His philosophy has not made life less perplexing in detail, 
but it has given him the great idea of the organic unity of the 
world—an idea which inspires him with fortitude and resignation. 
It is the clearness with which Aristotle presents life as a rational 
whole that makes the discussion of ‘ the problems of Casuistry ’ so 
Satisfactory in his system. avracia and dos break Duty into 
a multitude of ‘cases of conscience ’—Life, into a chaos of separate 
and repugnant items, making it ‘a series of episodes, like a bad 
play. The perplexities of ‘Casuistry’ represent the work of 
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gavracia and mdéos. The resolution of these perplexities is the 
work of Reason. On the relation of Philosophy to Casuistry, see 
Green’s Prolegomena, §§ 314-328. 


§ 2. 19 Kad Kal dvayxaiw| 7O Kako marks the claims of the 1164b.29. 
Form or Ideal which the good man strives to realize ; 76 dvayxaic, 
the limitations imposed upon him by the maser of his circum- 
stances. ‘For the different cases differ in all sorts of ways, 
according to the importance or unimportance, the nobility or 
necessity of the act’ (Peters). 


§ 4. damatrodvte 8] ra Avrpa (Coraes). 1165 a. 1. 
§ 5. mpottapxyv| ‘the primary obligation’ (Grant). a. 5. 


5 péev...7@8¢] Both refer to the same person, viewed first as a. 6. 
mpoieuevos, and then as avriAapBdver. 


ovk toov 73 dgiwpa] ‘the claim is not equal’ (Grant): cf Mich. a. 1o. 
Eph.—ov8s¢ yap icov 1d aéiopa, ddda tov pev movnpdy Saveifew émveiket 
GEvov, roy 8 emeckn Ta toa Kal Ta a’Ta mpds Tov poxOnpdy Troteiy oddels av 
afooeve. Victorius has—Non est par postulatum. 


otovrar| Coraes reads olera, which the Paraph. seems to support a. 11. 
with—e«ire roivuy ddnOj mepi rod poxOnpod vopiter 6 dyabds, ws Kai ToOvTO 
poxOnpos @orat, kat ovK dmodacet, eixdta moved py Saveifar* clre pu) oUTas 
exer, olerae O€, kal Sud TodTO ovK dpeiBerat Tois ivots, Kal OUT@s ov méppo 
mou tov Sixaiov, Coraes also reads ddéeev with r, Mb, Ob, Ald., 
instead of dé€aev given by Kb, Lb, Cambr., the subject of otera 
and ddfeev being the omovdaivs. There can be no doubt, however, 
that if we read ofovrac and ddééaev, their real subject is still the 
omovdaios, not both parties. Ramsauer sees this, for on the words 
ovk av ddaev aroma roety he has—‘ sc. of eviore tHv mpoumapyry ovK 
dueBsuevor. The change from the singular éAni¢e to the plural 
olovras need not surprise us in Aristotle. 


§ 6. modddxis] i. 3. I, ii. 2. 3. aia 
+6 Avi] Grant refers to v. 7. I. a. 15. 


§ 7. «48q] ‘funerals.’ Mich. Eph. is certainly wrong with «yy a. 20. 
& cloi ra mpd rod ydpou ovvadddypara, Why, as Michelet asks, if this 
is the meaning, are 1a «jy mentioned separately from and after 
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1165 2.20. the yéuo.? According to the Jzd. Aris/. the word occurs only 
here in Aristotle. 


2.22. § 8. tpodiis ... yovedo. ... émapxetv] The genitive is parti- 
tive—‘ to supply one’s parents with their due share of sustenance.’ 
Zell and Coraes, following the Paraph., conjecture rpopyy. The 
regular construction of émapxeiy is dat. of the person and acc. of 
the thing. The dat. of the thing however occurs. Perhaps we 
should read rpopjj. 


a. 24, tiny] sc. dmoveunréov. 


a.27. §9.] Fritzsche, Grant, and- Ramsauer quote Plato, Rep. 425 A 
avyds Te TOV vewrépwy mapa mpeaBurépors, @S mpémet, Kal KaTaKAices Kal 


bravactdcets. 


a. 82.  ovykpivew Ta éxdotos Smdpxovtal ‘to.assign to each what is 
properly due on the ground of relationship, goodness, or usefulness.’ 


a.33.  xpyow] Williams very plausibly translates this by ‘ intimacy ’"— 
cf. Latin usus; but the commentators are probably right with 
‘usefulness’: xpijovs is not quoted in the Zmd. Arist. in the sense 
of ‘intimacy.’ 


a.34, § 10. 4 odyxpos] So Bywater after Ruelle (Rev. de Phil. 12, 
p- 175), for the xpious of the MSS. ‘The question,’ says Bywater 
(Contributions, p. 62), ‘here is not of “judgment” or “ distinction ” 
or any thing of that sort, but rather of combining the persons and 
their respective dues’—and he quotes de Gen. ef Corr. 329 b. 26 
for the usage, and compares ovykpiois here with ovevéis in LE. WV. 
VorSe F2. 


CHAPTER III. 
ARGUMENT. 


Another difficult question is about the dissolution of friendship with those 
who do not remain the same. 

Where friendship ts for profit or bidders of course it és quite natural that it 
should be broken off when the profit or pleasure ceases: no fault can be found 
with the Sriend who then breaks it off, unless he has been pretending to like the 
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other for his personal character, while all the time he was really in love with 
his usefulness: in that case the other would have a right to complain of 
counterfeit friendship—a much worse thing than counterfeit coin. But if a 
man make another his friend on account of that other's goodness and that other 
become bad, can he continue to have him as a friend? Surely not. He cannot 
love that which zis evil, or be like tt ; for, as we have seen, like loves like. Ts 
he then to break off the friendship at once? Not unless the other has become 
tncurably bad. If the other's character can still be reformed, he could not do 
anything more worthy of friendship than trying to reform it. Again, if one of 
the two friends remain the same, and the other become a much better man, ts 
the latter still to keep up his friendship with the former? He can hardly do 
so—at any rate not if his friend be a friend of boyhood who has remained a boy 
in understanding, while he has himself become aman of distinguished excellence; 
for what could the tastes of two such persons have in common? How could two 
such persons see much of each other? Is the distinguished man then to make 
no difference between his old friend and a stranger? Our answer ts—he ought 
to remember the old intimacy. Something 7s due to bygone friendship where 
the separation has not been occastoned by the old friend turning out a very bad 
man. 


§ 1. 81d 73 400s] 8: dperhy Kat rd 700s (Mich. Eph.). 1165 b. 5. 


év &pxy| No remark exactly corresponding to this has been b. 6. 
made. Zell, Coraes, Fritzsche, and Michelet however refer to ix. 
1. 4, and Michelet regards the expression év dpyj as showing that 
this collection of Overs iArcai constituting the Ninth Book was 
published separately. Ramsauer finds the dpxq in vill. 13. 5 
vyiverat ovv Ta éykAnpata pddicO Gray pH KaTa THY adTHY ovVaAAd§wor Kal 
diakva@vrat, where the discussion of d:apopai begins. 


§ 2. KiBSnAedouow] The commentators quote Theognis— b. 12. 
Xpvood KBdjAro1o Kal dpyvpov dvoxeros ary 
Kipve, kai éeevpeiv padiov dvdpi cope’ 
ei 5é gidov vdos avdpds evi ornOecor dEAnOe 
udpis ev, Sdduoy & ev peciy jrop exe, 
tovto beds KiBdnAdratov moince Bporoiot, 


a” a > > , 
kal yvavat mdvr@y TovT dvinpdraroy. 


§ 8. émodexntai] ‘receive into his friendship.’ b. 18. 


otte Se gidytov (75) ovnpsv] This is Bywater’s reading, b. 15. 
after Stahr, for Bekker’s otre 5é gudyréov wompdv. Ramsauer and 
Susemihl, however, rightly (I think) bracket the words (omitted by 
Tr), reading ové¢ (Ramsauer’s conjecture) before de b. 15. Kb 
omits otre dei* idtordynpov. We may suppose that the scribe of K», 
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with a text before him like Bekker’s, accidentally omitted odre det 
grordynpov, because of the similarity of these words to ore de 
girynréov rovnpdv which he had already transcribed. ‘They are very 
similar ; and a reason for their similarity may be given as follows— 
The original text being Gp’ ére pidnréov ; 4 od Suvardy, etmep pr) may 
guryrov dddd tayabdv, ovdé Set; Pidomdynpov ydp «7... an early 
blunder repeated the words ovd€ dei Guromdynpov. ‘The blunder was 
then rationalised by the alteration of the first member of the ditto- 
graph into otre 8€ gud[nrélo[v] movnpdv, and of oddé in the second 
into ovre. The scribe of K>, with this rationalised dittograph before 
him (as we have it in Bekker’s text), was led by the similarity 
between ovre dé idnréov mompdv and ovre Set pidomdympov accidentally 
to omit the latter. Fritzsche omits ovre 5é€ idnréov rovnpov ovre Sei, 
supposing that these words represent two glosses on ¢vAomdynpov 
yap ov xpy eivat, VIZ. od piAdnréor royvnpdy and ov Sei hideiv movnpor. 


gordvypov| Zell and Coraes quote Theophrastus, Char. 14 (29) 
mept iomovnpias. Kat Td Gdov dirowovnpia adeApn €ott Tis Tovnpias 


oy fp. 8) Nie oe , a ¢ \ ,¢ iP 
Kal arnbes €OTL TO THS Tapotwlas TO OMOLOV m™pos TO OMoLoY mropeveo Oat, 


TO To.oUTw| TovTw 9 TowvT@ is the reading adopted by Coraes, 
Fritzsche, and Susemihl, and found in Par. 1417, corr.? Kb, 
Cambr., and yp. OP, Totr@ } rowire is the reading of Kb, Mb, 
B?, B’, r, Ald. Bekker’s and Bywater’s 7G rowvr@ is the reading 
of Lb, Ob, CCC, and B. See Bywater’s Contributions, p. 63. 


§ 4. o08€ ydp mept adAndous TaA00 Smdpger adrois | 2.65676 
dpéoxegOa rois avrois, &c. ‘for not even in regard to each other’s 
character will their tastes agree’ (Peters). 


elpytar| Cf viii. 5. 3, and viii. 7. 4. 


§ 5. dp’ ody od0év Addoudstepov x.7.4.] ‘ought he then to place 
himself in no other relation towards him than towards one who 
had never been his friend ?’ 
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CECA Ra live 
ARGUMENT. 


The characteristic marks of our friendship for others seem to be copies of 
those which belong to the feelings with which we regard ourselves. The marks 
Lopularly recognised as characteristic of our friendship for others are that we 
wish and try to effect the good of our friends, or what we think to be their 
good—that we wish them to exist for their own sakes (this is what mothers wish 
Sor their children, and friends who have had a difference wish for each other) 
—that we spend our time with them and choose the same things as they do, 
sympathising with their joys and sorrows (as, again, mothers especially do as 
regards thetr children). Now these are the marks which characterise the feel- 
ings of the good man towards himself, and the feelings of other men towards 
themselves, in so far as they suppose themselves to be good—for the good man, or 
his virtue, as we have seen, ts always the standard. The good man ts in con- 
cord with himself, and seeks after the same things with all parts of his soul. He 
wishes and tries to effect his own good for his own sake—that ts, for the sake of 
the rational part of his nature: he also wishes to extst, and continue in ex- 
estence, for to him existence isa good thing—that is, his own existence within 
the limits of human nature, for he does not wish to leave his old self behind, 
and become another being—not even God with all the good which God as God 
possesses. Such aman wishes to spend his life with himself: for what could 
be more pleasant! his life ts full of happy memories and good hopes: his mind 
ts richly stored with things worth thinking about. Moreover, he sympathises 
to the full with his own pains and pleasures. The same things always give him 
pain, and the same things always give him pleasure, without exception : for he 
never, we may say, feels regret. 

Such, then, being the good man’s relation to himself, his relation to hts friend 
—hts other self—will be similar. Whether his relation to himself ts ‘friend- 
ship’ is a question which need not be discussed at present: thus much however 
may be said, thattt seems to be friendship in so far as it has two or more of the 
characteristic marks of friendship just mentioned. Also, the expression, ‘ He 
loves his friend as himself’—meaning that his friendship for him ts very great 
—seems to imply that aman can be his own ‘ friend? 

The characteristic marks of friendship which have been mentioned seem to 
belong even to the feelings with which men who are bad regard themselves ; 
only, however, in so far as such men are pleased with themselves and think 
themselves good. The feelings with which those who are so utterly bad as not 
to be able to think themselves good regard themselves have certainly none of 
the characteristics of friendship ; and, perhaps we ought to say, even the feelings 
of those who are bad without being utterly bad are destitute of these character- 
istics ; for such men are at variance with themselves ; their desires and wishes 
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conflict like those of the incontinent: instead of that which they recognise as 
good, they choose that which is pleasant and brings harm: or through cowardice 
and sloth they hold aloof from doing what they think right ; and sometimes the 
thought of the evil deeds they have done, and the detestation in which they are 
held for their vice, make them flee life and destroy themselves. Also, the 
wicked seek associates, fleeing from themselves. When they are by themselves 
they remember-and look forward to much that is disagreeable which they do not 
think about when they are with others. There ts nothing in them to attract 
friendship, and so they have no friendly feelings towards themselves. They do 
not enter in a friendly way even into their own joys and sorrows. Thetr sous 
are broken up into factions ; one part ts grieved because it cannot get something, 
and another part ts. glad thereat: they are soon sorry that they have been glad: 
they are full of regrets. This is the state of the wicked—surely a wretched 
state: it behoves us therefore to flee wickedness, and try with all our might to 
be good, and so become friends to ourselves and others. 


[See Lntroductory Note to Book ix for the relation of Chapters 4-6 
to the rest of the Book. } 


§§ 1, 2.] Five ¢uaced, or characteristics of Friendship, are enu- 
merated in § 1, all of which are to be found in the good man’s 
relations to himself, § 2. These are— 

I. TO BotvAcoOat Kal mparrew rayaba 7 Ta awwdpeva exeivou evexa, 

2. Td BotrAcoOar eivar Kal Civ Tov didov airod xapuy. 

3. TO ovvdidyery. 

4. 70 Ta aiTa aipsie Gal, 

5+ TO ouvadryeiv kal cvyxaipew To Piro. 

The good man (§§ 3-5) (1) wishes good to himself for his own 
sake—v.e. for the sake of his Reason which is himself; (2) he 
wishes his own continued existence ; (3) he dwells with himself in 
the pleasant memories of the past, and the good hopes of the 
future ; (4) he is of one mind, always seeking: the same things with 
all parts of his soul; and (5) the same things are always distasteful 
to him, and the same things pleasant; he does not now fail to 
sympathise with feelings which he entertained then; he has no 
cause for repenting. Bad men on the other hand (§8 8-10) flee 
from themselves, even to the length of suicide. Their souls are 
full of disorder and regrets. As Eudemus says (Z. Z. H. 6. 1240 
b. 16, a chapter to be read in connexion with the ele before 
Shree 3 ye poxOnpds odx eis ddA TrOAAOi, Kal is avTis juépas erepos kat 
€umdnxros (unstable), 

These feelings, then, with which the good man regards himself 
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are said (§ 1) to be the source of the feelings with which a friend is 1166 a. 1. 
regarded; or—the chief characteristics by which friendship is 
defined, find their explanation in the good man’s attitude to him- 
self; as Eudemus says (Z. £. H. 6. 1240 b. 2)—dmavra tadra (7. e, 
Ta gidixd) emavapéperar mpds tov va, and (1240 b. 17) 4 avrod mpos 
abrév dudia dvdyerat mpods tiv tod dyabod. The good man realises 
perfectly in himself that oneness of soul and life which characterises 
the relationship of those who are érepo adroi to each other. But 
this derivation of the feelings of friends from the feelings of the 
good man towards himself must not be taken too literally. The 
logical order may be that stated by Aristotle in ix. 4. 1; but the 
chronological order is different. The good man himself is the 
result in time of that development of society from Family to City 
which quA‘a or social feeling has rendered possible ; or, to put the 
same truth otherwise—that Reason which gives the good man his 
. unity of life, and in virtue of which he is his own constant ‘ friend,’ 
is realised not in an isolated individual but in a citizen; it is the 
form under which, at last, after ages of incessant struggle with dis- 
integrating forces, the good of men, as members of a society held 
together by utility and natural affection, has presented itself to the 
most gifted minds: or again—the ‘ self’ which the good man loves 
so constantly is not the isolated self of sense which seeks its own 
good at the cost of others, but the rational self which consists in the 
happy consciousness of being joined together with others in a 
beautiful social order. 

The ‘ good man’ therefore cannot be abstracted from the society 
in which he has his being, in order that the feelings with which he 
regards ‘himself? may be represented as the source of those 
with which he regards his friends; for we can define ‘himself’ 
only as ‘a being whose very essence is regard for others— 
devotion to Justice and Friendship.’ Eudemus indeed (Z. £. H. 
6 sub init.), before beginning the remarks parallel to those 
in this chapter, points out that @:Aia mpds atrdy can be spoken of 
only in the sense in which ddckia mpés airdv is spoken of (see Z. WV. 
yv. 11.9). Friendship, like justice, is properly between man and 
man. Those whom it unites most perfectly are indeed similar in 
character and interests; but it is only by a figure of speech that 
those who are similar can be represented as one person. 

We must suppose therefore that Aristotle is describing the 
logical as distinguished from the chronological order, when he 
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writes (ix. 4. 1) ra udtxd S€ 7a mpos rods rédas, kal ois ai iAtat dpigovrat, 
Zoucev éx Trav mpds éavrov ednArvbevar, Just as the State is said in the 
Politics to be logically or metaphysically prior to the individual, 
though chronologically subsequent, so here Reason is represented as 
prior to the State itself—the harmony of the rational soul within 
itself is represented as the source of those friendly relations which 
bind men together in the State. This is the logical or metaphysical, 
not the chronological order: and Coraes is, I think, much mistaken 
when, on the strength of this passage, he ascribes to Aristotle the 
view which derives the altruistic feelings in time from egoistic feel- 
ings—érov d€ rodro 7d Kepddaov tov apiora mepirocodnuevav eoti* 
meplexet yap ev ouvTdpym Ta Tois vewrépors TGv pitocdpev dia paxpov me- 
mpaypatevpeva tept THs Aeyouevyns mpds Tors Guoiovs cupmabelas. ek THs 
mepi éavrov yap pidtkis Siabecews 7 Gidravtias, s ano mnyhs, e€epxerOar 
Aéyer Tv mpds Tors GAdovs Gidiav, Here, as I have said, Coraes is 
much mistaken. Aristotle is not concerned, in this chapter, with 
the Natural History of @iA‘a. This is one of the most metaphysical 
contexts in the whole .of his writings. He insists exclusively 
on the metaphysical priority of ra mpos éavrdy to ta didixd ra mpds 
tos méAas, because he wishes us to regard the Friendship of 
Good Men towards each other as the mse en scéne of Reason, 
To know oneself, to be able to contemplate with the eye of 
Reason the System of Human Nature, and, in contemplating it, 
to maintain it as caddy in the midst of the An of our passions 
and necessities, is Happiness or the Chief Good. But how 
shall a man ‘know himself’? Only by seeing himself in his 
friends—z.e. by having friends towards whom he can act, and 
so realise himself ; for he is what he is to his friends. As Eudemus 
puts it (Z. #. H. 12. 1245 b..18) quiv pev 7d &d Kal Erepor, exeive, dé 
(2. ¢, 6) aités adrod rd ed éoriv. It is in strict conformity therefore 
with the metaphysical basis of his ethical philosophy and in the 
interest of the development of his ethical philosophy on that basis, 
that Aristotle here derives ra quduxd ra mpds rods idovs from ra mpds 


¢ , 
€avuToy, 


§ 1. 1a mpds tods reas] Bywater’s reading for ra mpds rods didovs: 
These words are omitted by Spengel (Arist. Stud. i. 217), after 
Muretus and Scaliger, as superfluous. It seems to me that the 
antithesis to ék« rév mpos éavrdy requires us to retain them. -I do not 
agree with Ramsauer, whose note on ék ray mpos éavrdv is—‘ ne addas 
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cogitatione gudtkav, Rei prima sedes ré mpos éavrév dicuntur esse ; 1166 a. 1. 
Nomina a duorum societate petita sunt.’ Surely we ought to 

supply Pirccav here—cf/, ix. 4. 10 ovro yap kal mpds éavrov piduK@s dy 

Exot kal érépm idos yévorro, 

kat ots] Spengel (Arist. Studien i, 217) suggests ofs kat, 

ot mpookexpouxdtes| ‘friends who have had a difference’ (Peters), a. 6. 
but still are well disposed to each other at a distance. Mich. Eph. 
has dana kal rév didov, pot, of mpookekpoukdres, kalmep pnd ovldrres, 
pnde ovvdinpepevortes, pndé dddndows ovvdvres dia THY yeyovviay Siahopay 
kat mpdakpovary, kal ovrot TotovT@s exovtes BovAovrat GAAnAovs Kal Cv Kal 
Kaas Outyew. Ramsauer regards the words kal ray Pidwv of mpoo~ 
kexpoukdres aS Spurious, on the ground that of mpocxexpouxdres, who 
have omitted that which is most characteristic of friendship, viz. 76 
ovgqv, can hardly be adduced in support of a definition of friend- 
ship—‘vereor ne absurdum sit, ad probandam aliquam amici 
definitionem eos laudare qui 17d pddcora gudcxdv (7d cugqv) sane 
parum amanter omiserint et edvor, potius quam amici, appellandi 
sint.” ‘To this it may be replied that Aristotle is here immediately 
concerned with only one aspect of friendship, viz. 7d BotAcoOar eivat 
kat ¢yv tov hirtoy avrod xdpw, and of mpocxexpovkdres are specially 
fitted to illustrate this one aspect, which they, as it were, isolate 
from the other aspects for separate examination. It is not implied 
that of mpookexpovkdres are perfect friends, any more than that the 
relation of a mother to her young child (to which Ramsauer does 
not object as an illustration) is, inthe absence of dvripiAnars, perfect 
friendship. 

Kal thy gidiay] dd rovrwr bé Kai 6 ris gidias dpiopds, awd Tod a. 9. 
épiopod tev éxdvtwv* Kai 6 dpicpos Tod GaHppovos Tov THs Toppoovns 
épurpov mapéxes (Paraph.). Cf. LX. vi. 5. 1 wept 8€ pporncews otras 
dv AdBoupev, Ocoprjaavtes tivas héyopev todis hpovipovs, 

§ 2. Ff rovodror srokapBdvouow etvar] The effect of this false a, 11. 
inddnyis is explained below in § 7; they think that they are good, 
and so are pleased with themselves—qatvera: 5€ 1a eipnueva (Ze. 7a 
pidixd) Kal ois moddois tmdpxew, Kaimep odor gaihos. ap ov it 
apéoxovow éavtois Kal imohapBavovow emuetkeis eival, TavTn peTexovow 
airav; it is only by deceiving himself into the belief that his life 
has the unity of the good man’s, that a bad man can feel on 
‘ friendly terms’ with himself. I think that Bywater’s 6¢, line gh 
for yap is an improvement: see Con/rid. p. 63. 

Aa 2 


1166 a, 12. 


a. 14, 


a. 15. 
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kadmep elpntat| e.g. iii. 4. §§ 4, 5- 

éxdotwv] Bywater’s reading after KP for Bekker’s éedorg. This 
is easier than Spengel’s conjecture ékdorov neut., for which he 
quotes (Arist. Stud. i. 217) ili. 4. 5 6 orovdaios tO adnOes ev éxaorots 
pay, Somep Kavaov Kal pérpoy aitay dv, and x. 5. 10 ei d€ rovro xahas 


Aévyerat, kabdmep Soxei, kal fori éxdorov perpov H apeti) Kat 6 ayabds. 
’ p ’ ul 


§ 8. kata macav thy puxyv] tov abrdy dpéyerae Katd te AoyiKny 
oxi Kal kara thy Gdoyov' Kal ov Kabdmep 6 dxpaths Tavavtia (yret, Kal rd 
A > = ~ nw la . 
mabnrixdy aire TG AoyotinG modevet (Paraph.). Cf LZ. NV. i. 13. $$ 16, 
A a ; 
17 kal &v rH Wy vouioréov etval te mapa Tov Aéyov, evavTiovpevoy ToiT@ 
\ > oe , ‘ \ ~ , 4 - 
kat dvtiBaivov ... Adyov dé Kat Todro gaiverat perexew . . . wetHapyxet 
a a a A J a 
yor TH Ady 15 Tod eyxparovs—ért 5 tows evnxowrepdy eats TO Tov 
cappovos kai avdpelov’ mavra yap dpopavel TO hoya. 
\ = eel pte \ n~ \ Ae , , 
To Tay avT@v dpéyer Oat kara Tacay THY Wuyny is omovdaia Tr poatpeais— 
of. EL N. vi. 2. 2 dor’ ered) 9 OK dpern E£ts mpoatperinn, 9 Se 
tal = nn > 
mpoaipecis Spegts Bovdeutixn, Set dia tadra rév re Adyov aAnOH eivar Kal 
thy dpeEw opOny, etrep 7) mpoatpeots orovdaia, Kai TO abTa Tov pev Pdvat, 


tiv de Sidkew. adrn pev ovv 7) Siavora kal 4} GAnOeva mpaktiky. 


Wuxyv Kat BodAerat 84] Rams. and Susemihl put a full stop 
after yuyjv instead of Bekker’s comma, and write 6¢ for 67. This 
seems right. Having implied that the good man’s zpoatpeots is 
arovdaia, Aristotle proceeds (xat—dé) to describe his BotAnors. His 
épééers being Kara rov dpOdv Aédyor, the Adyos will be épGés in relation 
to a rationally apprehended end which he wishes for (SovAcera:). 
This rationally apprehended end which the good man wishes for is 
the perfection of his own nature as an organic whole—or as a 
rational system (ré Stavonrixdv), ze. as a system of harmonious 
relations not liable to be disturbed by passion. The good man, as 
the Paraph. expresses it, tiv Oewpiay exer rod rédous Tay Eavtod mpagew, 
whereas the bad man has only avAn #Sov7. 


taya0d kat TA patydueva| Explained by viii. 2. 2 gute? 8° eaoros 
o8 75 dv aitG dyabdv GAA Td hawdpevov. Sioicer & ovSv* ~orar yap rd 
pirnrov pavdpevov. In the case of the good man, however, the 
difference between ré dya@év and 15 gawédpevov dyabdv is merely a 
formal one ; for év éxdorous rddnOés aird paiverar (LZ. WV. iii. 4. 4). 


(106 yap dyabod téya0dv Siamovetv)| added to explain kat mpdtret. 
The good man does not stop at BovAnais, but goes on to mpaéis. 
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Tob yap Siavontixod xdpw x.7.A.] We must not suppose Aristotle 1166 a. 16. 
to mean that the good man devotes himself entirely to his ‘ in- 
tellect’ strictly so called; that he gives himself up to the cultiva- 
tion of his ‘scientific faculties.’ If he did, his life would be as 
onesided in its own way as that of the politician who sacrifices the 
good of his nature as a whole to his ambition, or as that of the 
tradesman who sacrifices it to his desire for gain. 6 vooty or rd 
Siavontixdy is the whole nature of man gud conscious for itself of 
the harmonious action of all its parts. These ‘parts’ are feelings, 
self-regarding and altruistic, as well as faculties and acts of know- 
ledge. Reason realises itself in the discovery of truth, amd in the 
regulation of the feelings. 


Swep Exactos elvar Soxet| The ‘ personality,’ or self-identity, of a. 17- 
man is not given in any separate impression of sense or feeling, or 
separate outgoing of desire; it exists only so far as impressions 
are related to one another, and desires are regulated. Reason (rd 
vooty—ro Siavonrixdv), as the source of all relations and rules, in the 
sphere of conduct as well as in that of science, is therefore the true 
man. To BovAcoOa ... Kal mpdrrew ... Tod dvavontixod yap is a life 
kata Adyov, in which both knowledge and conduct have due place, 
as distinguished from a life xara maos, whether the ma@os be an 
erroneous or prejudiced notion in the sphere of science, or the 
undue influence of a pleasure or pain in that of conduct. The 
order of Human Nature as a whole is, in short, here opposed to 
the disorder. To dvavontixdy is co-extensive with Human Nature as 
an orderly system. 


§ 4. d&yabdv yop to crovdalw 73 etvar] Cf Spinoza, L/h. iii. 6 a. 19. 
and 7 ‘Unaquaeque res, quantum in se est, in suo esse perseverare 
conatur. Conatus, quo unaquaeque res in suo esse perseverare 
conatur, nihil est praeter ipsius rei actualem essentiam.’ 


Zkaotos 8 aura BovAerar tayabd, yevduevos 8 GANos alpetrar 
odSels mévr exew [éxetvo 7d yevdpevov] (Zxer yap Kai viv 6 Oeds 
tayabdv) GAN Sv 6 Te mot éotiv' Sdfere 8 By TO“voodv Exagtos etvar 
4 pédtora] Susemihl brackets these words (écasros a, 19... 
pddora a. 23), and Ramsauer brackets ékaoros a. 19... 6 tt mor” 
éoriv a, 22. The passage may be a ‘duplicate’ of the preceding 
section: it is certainly obscure, and interrupts somewhat the other- 
wise straightforward account of the traits distinguishing the good 
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1166 a. 19, man’s ‘relations to himself.’ I transcribé Stahr’s translation, as 


fairly representing the interpretation given by those commentators 
(the majority) who do not make the words €xet yap kai viv 6 Oeds 
rayabév parenthetical, but refer dv 8 te mor’ éoriv to 6 Oeds.—‘ Ein 
Jeder wiinscht sich aber das, was fiir ihn ein Gut ist; wird er aber 
ein Anderer, so wird kein Mensch wiinschen, dass das neue, so 
entstandene Wesen noch Alles das fortbehalte, was es in seinem 
friiheren Zustande besass. Freilich hat die Gottheit auch heute 
noch das absolut Gute in sich, aber eben nur darum, weil sie ewig 
ist, was sie ihrem Wesen nach ist; dies Wesen ist fiir Jeden das 
denkende, entweder schlechthin oder doch vorzugsweise.’ 

Grant and Bywater (see Bywater’s text as quoted at the head of 
this note) differ from other commentators. in making the words 
éxeu yap kal viv 6 beds tayabdv parenthetical, and referring aA’ dy 6 te 
mor’ éariv, not to 6 Oeds, but to ékacros. See Grant’s note. Susemihl 
prints the passage thus—ékaoros 8 éavt@ BovrAcerar tayaOd, yevouevus 
& Gros ovdels aipetras mavr’ éyew exeivo Td yevopevov’ exer yap Kat viv 6 
Geds rayabdv, GAN dv 6 ru mor eoriv, Sdfeve & dv 1d voody exactos eivat, 
7) padwora. 

If we are to assume, with Susemihl and Ramsauer, that the 
passage is an interpolation, we must, at the same time, recognise 
it (punctuated as in Susemihl’s text) as the work of an ‘interpo- 
lator’ who understood well the metaphysical drift of the context 
which he thus ventured to interrupt in its even flow. We cannot 
help seeing that the present context, with its rév re yap mempaypevav 
emureprreis ai pynpat, Kai tov peddbvt@v edmides ayabal, ai Ttoaita & 
ndeia (§ 5), and its Ocwpyydroy & edmopet 7H dcavoig (§ 5), reminds this 
‘interpolator’ of other descriptions of man’s dpiotn Siaywyy, in 
which its shortness, and yet immeasurable worth, are pressed on 
our notice by the comparison with it of the life of God: perhaps, 
we may suppose that Jed. A. 7 (1072 b. 14-18), with its daywy) 8 
€otiv ota 7) dpiorn puxpdv xpdvov piv’ otras yap del éxeivo (jpiv pev 
yap adivarov), émei kai Sori 7 evépyeva tovrov' Kal 8a TodTo eypnyopots 
aicOnots vénors Hdictov, Amides Sé Kal prawar Sid tav’ra—was specially 
in his mind, and that his ‘interpolation’ means that ‘every man 
wishes good things for himself: for himself, as he is, not as having 
become. another being: wzshes—God, indeed, now and for ever 
possesses the good, but possesses it as being what He is.’ The 
two points which the comparison of man’s estate with God’s 
brings out elsewhere (¢.g. in Me/. A. 7) would thus appear to. be 
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brought out in this ‘interpolation’ :—(1) Man touches the good 1166 a. 19. 
in so far as he is a self-identical being, 7.¢. rational; and God 
also touches the good as a self-identical rational being. This 
is the point in which God and Man are alike: (2) Man, how- 
ever, differs from God in the manner in which he touches the 
good. Man’s good lies in the future, and he touches it 
after reaching forward to it in BotAnow. God’s good is always 
present with Him in His continuous perddnWs rod vonrod. The 
time which intervenes between Man’s BovdAnovs and its realisation 
may change him (for he is immersed in dA), and may make his 
BovAnows vain. He may not be present in his old person to wel- 
come the good wished for, when at last it comes. God évepyei 
éxov (Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 22); time does not elapse during which 
He possesses a capacity which is not yet actualised (on the ex- 
pression évepyet gywv see Rosmini, Opere vol. viii. p. 525, Torino, 
1857, and Schwegler, Ae/. vol. iv. p. 267). He has not an ideal, 
held up by SovAnors, of future good never fully realised. Capacity 
and actuality, the ideal and its realisation are one in Him: see 
Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 20 éavriv 8€ voei 6 vots Kata petddnw Tod vonrov" 
vontos yap yiyverat Ovyydver Kal vody, Gate ravrov vovs Kal vontdy. TO 
yap Sexrixdy tod vonrov Kal ris ovaias voids. évepyet d€ fxyov. (Here 
voos is explained by Alexander ad loc. as 6 mpéros vois—God.) C/* 
Plotinus, Ln. 3.7. 4 (vol. ii. p. 286, ed. Kirchhoff)—rois d€ mparois 
kat paxapios ovdé &pecis eats Tov péAdovros* On ydp éote 7d Gdov Kat 
Smep avtois oiov deirera (iv €xovot wav’ Gore (nrovow ovdér, didte 7d 
peAXov adrois ovdév eat, odd’ dpa exeivo ev @ Td peAdov. . 

‘. I have tried, then, to show that the section before us (punctuated 
as in Susemihl’s text), 2f an interpolation, is in perfect keeping with 
the philosophical associations of the context. The only reason, 
I venture to think, which can be fairly alleged for regarding it as 
an interpolation, and not as written by Aristotle to stand where it 
does, is that it interrupts somewhat (perhaps.as a ‘ duplicate’ of 
§ 3) the even flow of the passage in which it occurs. But I do 
not think that it interrupts the sense seriously; and I should be 
unwilling to regard it as an interpolation, even if I could suggest 
no other excuse for its appearance here than that it contains a 
characteristically Aristotelian remark, which is not unnatural— 
though perhaps not strictly necessary—in the present context. 
I go further however than this: I think that it is not an interpo- 
lation, because I understand it to say about the good man’s wish 
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1166 2.19. for his own good what has already been said elsewhere about his 
wish for his friend’s good, and the purport of the present chapter 
is precisely to show how closely the good man’s feelings towards 
himself resemble his feelings towards his friend. The passage 
with which I compare the section before us is Z. JV. viil. 7. 6 60ev 
kal Gropeira, pn mor ov Bovdovrar of idos rois Pitas Ta péyrota Tov 
dyabay, ofov Oeods eivat’ ov yap ere pidot Zoovrar adrois, ovde Oy ayaa 
of yap piros dyabd, «i 5) Kadds eipyra dre 6 idros Te Hire Bovderat 
rayabd éketvov evexa, peverv dv déor olds mor early éxeivos’ avOpane $7 
dvre Bovdnoera ta péyota dyabd. icas & ov mavra’ ait@ yap pddio® 
éxaros Botderat tdyabd. In the light of the above passage I would 
explain the section before us as follows—‘ Every man wishes good 
things for himself, that is, for himself as remaining the same 
person; no man desires to become another being, and let that 
other being possess all good things—thus, no man desires to 
become God, in order to possess the absolute good which God 
possesses now and for ever in virtue of being what He is.’ God’s 
possession of the good depends on His self-identity ; the good 
man’s wzsh for his own good cannot overpass the limits of his 
self-identity—he cannot wish good for himself as having become 
God; nor (as we have seen viii. 7.6) can he wish good for his 
friend—his second-self—as having become God. My explanation 
may be shortly described as consisting in the insertion after yevd- 
pevos 8 GdXos a. 20 Of oloy beds as a mentally supplied gloss; indeed, 
although on the whole I prefer Susemihl’s punctuation to Grant’s 
and Bywater’s, I cannot help thinking that it is just possible that 
the words €xe: yap kai viv 6 beds rdyabdv were originally a marginal 
note explanatory of ofov 6eés, and that oiov 6eds once stood in the 
text after yevdpevos 3 Gdos, and afterwards fell out. On that hypo- 
thesis, of course, dAdX’ dv 6 m1 mor -éoriv would refer to ékacros. 
Viewed as an original part of the text, however, the words Zye yap 
kai viv 6 Beds tayabdv, I confess, appear to me pointless, unless dAn’ 
dv 6 mt mor’ éoriv be referred to 6 6eds, and taken closely with 
them. 

The Paraphrast’s explanation is peculiar. He thinks that the 
transformation marked by yevdyevos dddos takes place when one 
identifies one’s good with rd d@doyov pépos. His words are—o dé 
gmovdaios Bovderat éavtg Civ’ dyabdy yap tO orovdaig rd eivar’ riv yap 
Gecopyrixny Sider Conv év yap TO voeiv » éxdorov ovcia avviorara, i év 
touT@ pddiora, “Os S€ TG addyp Bovderas 7d elvas Kal codLeoOa, Kai 
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é€avt@ Bovderar ra ayabd rod oikeiov eivar maparparévrt, odx EavTS Bovderat 1166 2.19. 
Ta dyabd, Gdn ékeiva, eis & pereBANOn' Kai exacros &é €avt@ Bovderat 

yevérOar ta ayabd, oidpevos pévew dmep éoriv et S€ cuvidoe éavrdv dddov 
yevouevov, ovk dy Edoiro mavra ta dyaba exew ekeivo Td yuvdpevor’ oddev 

yap Siapéeper GAXo tii BoihecOa ra dyabd, 4 EavtS petaBrybévrs. Ovdels 

d€ ayanG, dv GA twi yévnrar ta ayabd Kal yap 76 OeG mdvra mpdceote 

Ta ayaOd, GdN’ ~orw adres 6, tt wore eort, Mich. Eph. explains in the 

same way. 

In line a. 22, Kb and CCC margin have dan’ ofov émér’ eoriv for 
ad’ dy & te mor’ eoriv, which may perhaps be thought to point to 
aX’ dv oids mor’ eariv: cf. the pévew dy dou olds mor’ éoriv exeivos of 
vill. 7. 6. 

As regards the bracketing of the words ékeivo ré yevdpevov—the 
clause reads more easily without them: the subject of gyew is 
naturally that of aipetra. 


Sdfere 8 By... pddtota] This has been said before in § 3—roi a. 22. 
yap Stavonrixod xdpw, dmep exaoros eivat Soxet. Reason is the Form 
or «ides of man. This Form the good man preserves pure amid 
the ty of circumstances, as plants and animals preserve their 
various eiéy from generation to generation, realising 1rd Oeiov xai 
7o dei in the permanence of the race-type. It is as corresponding 
with his whole environment, and not merely as exercising his 
‘intellectual faculties,’ that man is identified with Reason in this 
and similar passages, ¢.g. in x. 7. 9...6 Kata rv vovv Bios, eimep 
TovTo padtota GvOpwros. The qualification pdadora is added because 
man is not, like God, pure eiSos, but a ovvodoy, or an évvdov eidos. 
See Mich. Eph. on ix. 4. 4—elmav 6€ éxacrov 16 voodv éariv, émnyayer, 
} pddtora todro, Ste ouvtedci kal péya ovpBdddera Kai 7d Gdoyov 
hpav eis cvotacw Tov idiws mapa Tois mepimarntixois Aeyopevou mTotod* 
A€yovar S€ odroe of Gvdpes iiws mordv tov €& idornrwvy cvvertnKdra 
Gropov’ olov tov Zwxpdrny, tov TWddtwva, dv idworjrwv, tod Zaxpdrovs 
To GOpocpa oik dv én GAdw more yévorro’ Kowds dé moby A€yovor Tov 


xadrov avOpemor. 


§ 5. TH Savoia] Bekker has a comma after d:avoig. There a. 27. 
should be a full stop, the clause belonging to what has gone before, 
not to what follows (see Ramsauer). ‘His mind is stored with 
objects of contemplation’; his rich experience supplies him with 
Gcwphuara, ‘ views of life,’ pure from admixture with that merely 
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1166 a, 27, personal element which makes the experience of the bad man 


a. 29. 


a. 34, 


a source, not of pure ‘views,’ but of unhappy recollections and 
miserable forebodings. The good man’s life is the @ewpyrixos Bios. 


ds einety] ‘in one word’—see Fritzsche, Z. J. viii. 8. 5, on the 
use of the expression. 


§ 6. Sdgere & . . . Sporodtar] These words are bracketed by 
Ramsauer as the interpolation of a scribe who had in his mind 
E. E. H. 6.1240 a. 8 sqq. and MM, iii. 11. 1211 a. 33, where 
7 mpos abrov didca is said to exist in so far as, there being different 
pépn ths Wuyns, these agree—éemel ody ori rhs Wuxns mrelo peépn, 
rér éorat pia Wyn érav ovppevact mpos GAdAndra 6 Te Adyos Kal Ta 
7dOn, ova yap pla éora, ore pas yevouerns, €orar mpos avrov diria 
(M1. M.). If the words ddfee . . . duoodrae are an interpolation 
suggested by these passages in the &.£. and JZ, MZ, as Ramsauer 
thinks, then it will be right to accept the explanation given by 
Mich. Eph., the Paraph., and others (e.g. Stahr and Peters), 
according to which 7 éori dv0 7 mAcio means ‘in so far as man, 
or the soul, consists of two or more parts,’ ek trav eipnuévoy being 
‘in accordance with what has been said’1—e. g. in /. JV. i. 13. 9. 
The clause being an interpolation, the occurrence of ra eipnpeva 
in a different sense immediately afterwards (§ 7. 1166 b. 2) need 
cause no surprise. If, however, the clause is not an interpolation, 
no other interpretation seems possible than that of Victorius, 
Michelet, Grant, and Williams—‘ But whether friendship towards 
oneself is or is not possible, we may leave undecided for the 
present. It would seem to be possible in so far as two or more 
of the above-mentioned conditions (z.e@. 7d BothecOa ta dyabd—rd 
Botdecba rd Cv —rd ovvdudyeiv-—rd ovvadyeiv Kat ovyxaipev) exist, 
and because the extreme of friendship resembles one’s feelings 
towards oneself’ (Grant). Against Ramsauer’s view (that the 
passage is an interpolation) is the fact (noticed by Michelet, and 
apparently observed by Ramsauer himself) that the writer of 
the JZ. MZ. gives do¢h interpretations, beginning with that adopted 
by Grant: see M. Mii. 11. 1210 b. 33 motepoy 6 eotiv aivT@ Kat 
mpos abrov didia 7) ob viv pev ddeicOw, vorepov 8 epodpev' mavra bé 
Bovddpeba jyiv airois, kat yap aviv ped” Hav ad’rav Bovdépucba k.7.d. 


* Bywater, placing a comma after mAciw, adopts this interpretation, and 
suggests the insertion of re after é«: see Contrib. p. 63.. 
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After dismissing the question thus (viv pév ddeicGo), the writer 1166 a. 34. 
almost immediately resumes it (1211 a. 16) with éyduevov 8’ av 

€l) viv Todt eimetv, mérepdv eaote mpds ator didia 7 ov, and answers 

it, as Eudemus had done, by reference to the parts of the soul. 

We seem to have the compilation of one who had before him 

the text of the Wic. Eth. as we have it, 2. e. with dd€ee 8... épovod- 

ta, and the text of the Hud. Hth. I therefore see no reason for 
bracketing the clause in question with Ramsauer and Susemihl. 


§ 7. 4 T dpécxoucw éavrois] see note on § 2,a. 11, above. Mich. b.3. 
Eph. has the following comment here—é 8 déyet roodrov av ein’ 
6 pev Grov emibupdv Gra dé Bovddpevos dHAbs eoTw Hs ovdK dpéckeras 
cate’ 6 b€ Trav adtay dpeydpevos Kal Ta adTa Oday Kali Bovhdpevos EavTS 
apéoxet’ Tovovros S€é of mroAXol. apéoxovot yap éavtois Sia TO TOY aiTav 
emOupetv kai Ta avTa BotdeoOar’ Kat yap todro kai emt Tov G\d@v opapev 
yvopevov' dco. pév yap tov aitav dpéyovrat Kal Ta adTa Bovdovrat Kal 
Geovow apéoxovaow aAAnAots* dmapécKovrar b€ Kai Suapépovrat Gray 6 pev 
Tevde emiOupq Kal rdde BovAnrat, 6 dé GAA@v kat GAda kal py TOY airdv 
pnde ta adra’ émel ody of omovdaion éavtois dpéoxovow, tnohapBdvovew 
of moAdol omovdaior civas Ste dpéoKxovrar éavrois, dtx@s dpaptavortes* 
MpOrov pev yap ovy é€avtois apeakovrat’ ov yap €or 6 avOpemos Td adoyov 
@ 7a dpeota mpdrrovaw, GAN 6 Néyos* eretra Ore pn GAnOds avtioTpE- 
govow 6 pev yap omovdaios dpéoke: éavT@, Ott Ta apécKovta TS Adyo 


4 . > 4: lat - a ° 
mparrer’ ov py kal 6 Sony dpeckeiv Eavt@ orovdaids ear. 


§ 8. érépwv péev émBupodow aAda 8é BoUAovrar] ‘The “desire” b. 7. 
of the wicked as being of the particular, and subject to the 
domination of the senses (ZA. vii. 3. 9), is at variance with their 
“wish,” which is of the universal and implies a conception of 
the good’ (Grant). 


otoy of dxpatets| The description of the gadAo (as distinguished b. 8. 
from the xowd9 paddAoc § 7) given in §§ 8 and 9, corresponds with 
sufficient accuracy to that of the dxpareis, as distinguished from the 
dxédaoro, in Book vii. Cf. vii. 8. 5 gore d€ tus id mdbos exoratixds 
mapa Tov dpbdy Aéyor, dv date pev pa mpdrrew Kara Tov dpOdv Adyov Kparet 
16 mabos, dare & elvas TovodToy otoy memeio Oat Sidkew avednv deiv Tas ToLavTas 
HSovas od Kparei’ obrds cori 6 akparys, BeATiov (dv) rod dkohdorov, ovde 
padros dmhds* ogferas yap rd BéArioToy, 7 apxn. Similarly the PadAc 
here aipotyras dvri trav Soxovvrav éavrois ayabay eva. Ta 70¢a BAaBepa 
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1166 b. 8. dvra, and in § 10 are said to be a prey to perapéAea: so in vil. 8. I 
the dkparjs is described as perapeAntixds. The dxddacros on the 
other hand is od perapeAntixds, in this respect resembling (for 
extremes meet) the omovdaios who is duerapéAnros ds eimeiy (ix. 4. 5). 


b.19. § 9, oracidfer] ‘This picture,’ says Grant, ‘of the mental 
struggles of the bad does not recall either the phraseology or 
the doctrines of Book vii, where poxénpia is contrasted with and 
opposed to dkpacia (cf vii. 8. 1).’ Grant here, I think, overlooks 
the fact that Aristotle is speaking of of gathou = of depareis (b. 8 
otov of dxpareis, Where oiov = scilicet) as distinguished from of xomidf 
aidou = of dxddaorot Or poxOnpoi of Book vii. The word pox@npiav 
occurring in this § is evidently used loosely and not in the more 
technical sense in which it is used in Book vii; for 7d pev dua 
poxOnplav «.7.A. is opposed to 76 dé #Serae which is the Adyov 
éyov pépos, as the Paraph. explains—«al rd péev Gdoyov adyet Trav 
poxOnpav drexdpevov, tyvikadra b€ ob ovvadyet TO oyioriKdy, adda 
xaipe. Thus, notwithstanding the use of the term poxénpiay, the 
dxparns (in whom a struggle between Adyos and mdéos goes on), 
not the poxOnpds of Book vii, is here described. 

For the expression oraoid¢er in this connexion compare Plato, 
Rep. 352 A, quoted by Fritzsche and Grant— aéccia ev évi evoioa 
mparov adivaroy ad’roy mpatrew muinoet otacidtovta Kai ovx dpovoovvTa 
abrév avT@, érevra €xOpdv kai éavt@ kal rots dais, Ch #. NV. i. 13.15 
baiverar & vy avrois kai dAdo tt mapa Tov Aédyov meduKds, 6 pdyxerat 


. > , a , 
Kal avrireiver TO Ado. 


b. 26. $10. et 84 «.7.4.] Aristotle seldom addresses his reader, as here, 
in the language of direct exhortation. 


CHAPTER iV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Well-wishing must be distinguished from friendship, which it resembles. 
We wish well to people whom we do not know, and who are not aware that we 
wish them well ; but in friendship the parties must know each other, and be 
aware of each other's feelings. This however has been pointed out before. Nor 
is well-wishing affection, for it has not the intensity and desire which cha- 
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vacterise affection. Again, affection grows up with intimacy ; while we may 
wish well to a stranger, e.g. an athlete, all at once, taking his side, so far as 
feeling is concerned, without caring to do anything actively to help him. Well- 
wishing is thus a superficial liking for a man. It seems therefore to be the be- 
sinning of friendship, as the pleasure of the eye is the beginning of love. As 
no one falls in love without first being charmed by the sight of beauty; but, 
though charmed, ts not necessarily in love—is in love only if he longs in absence 
Jor the beautiful one: so men who have not first been well-wishers cannot be 
friends ; for, as well-wishers merely, they would not go out of their way to help 
each other, but confine themselves to good wishes. So we may transfer the name 
of ‘friendship’ to well-wishing, and call it ‘inactive friendship. As time, 
however, goes on, and intimacy grows, it becomes friendship in a sense no longer 
metaphorical—and true friendship, not that for profit or pleasure ; for well- 
wishing has no place in the friendship for profit or pleasure, where it is oneself 
as the recipient of profit or pleasure, and not one's friend, to whom one wishes 
well. The object of genuine well-wishing ts always another regarded as having 
some beautiful or good quality. 


§ 1. 4 8 edvorw «.7.4.| Susemihl thinks that chapters 5, 6, and 1166 b. 30. 
7, 1166 b. 30-1168 a. 27 ought to be inserted after chapter 8, at 
1169 b. 2. 


kat mporepov S€ Tair etpytat| viii. 2. §§ 3, 4. b. 32. 


giiynors| Mich. Eph. has—@Anors rou 6dds cis qudiav' dvddoyoy 
yap corw 7 pidrnos tH Oeppavoer Kai Nevkdvoer’ ws yap exer 7 Oéppavors 
kai 4 AevKavots mpos Oeppdryta kal AevKdryTa Kal 7 dyiavots mpds Lyiecay, 
ovTe 4 Pidrnots mpds Piriav. kal ori ws 7 AedKavors petagd Tov pédavos 


Aa a \ , 
kal Tov AevKod, ovTas 7 pidnots pécor evvoias Kat Pirias. 


§ 2. dep ydp elwopev] 7. ¢. at the end of the first and beginning 1167 a. 2. 
of the second section ; émumodatws referring to ob yap eye: dudracw 


ovd’ dpeku. 


§ 3. rod épav] Cf ix. 12.1 rots epdat 7d dpav dyanntérardy éott a, 4, 
kal paddov aipodvrar ravrnv thy aicbnow i) Tas owas os KaTa TavTHY 
pddiora tod épwros dvros Kal ywouévov, Stahr, Fritzsche and Grant 
refer to Plato, Crat. 420 A pws dru eiopet ¢Ewmbev Kal ovk oikeia eoriv © 
fy por adn TO exovtt, GAN emeicakros did Tdv Oupdror, Oia TavTa oma To 
ciapeiv Zxpos 76 ye madaidy ékadeiro, Cf Com. incert. apud Meineke 
Frag. iv. 645 


éx Tod yap ecopay yiyver avOpamois €pav 
and Plotinus (vol. ii. p. 379, ed. Kirchhoff) gpos .. . 6ru && épdcews 
ri iméoracw exe, Also Plot. (i. 341) kal of pores dé iddvrov 


1167 a. 4. 


a. 10. 


a. 12. 


a. 14, 
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kal mpds €Sos omevddvtav. Cf. Merch. of Ven. iii. 2, quoted by 
Grant—- 

‘It is engendered in the eyes, 

By gazing fed.’ 


818 petadepwv daly tis dy adthy apyhy etvar dudiav] Mich, Eph., 
CCC marg. yp., and Argyropylus read dpyjv civ gudias, But 
what perapopd (defined Poet. 21. 1457 b. 6 perahopd eorw évdpatos 
GdXorpiov emipopa 4} amd Tod yévous emi Eidos, 4 amd Tod elSovs ent yEvos, 
4) dmb rod eiSous émi €idSos, } Kata rd dvddoyov) is implied in merely 
stating the truth that e#voa is the dpyy pudias? Whereas there is a 
perapopd of the term ¢Aéa when it is taken over from its proper 
place, where it denotes a» relation characterised by the udud 
enumerated in ch. 4. § 1, and applied to an otiose state like edvora. 
There is a peradopd of the term quAla, when it is qualified as 
dpyn, just as there is of dxpacia when it is qualified by @ypot—cf 
fi LV aR Os ; 

Victorius has a good note here, in support of dpyny against 
apxnv —‘qui dicit benevolentiam esse principium, non transfert 
verbum @ sua in alienam sedem, quod manifesto facit qui 
concedit ipsam amicitiam esse, sed inchoatam et ignavam; indi- 
catque quod non sinit eam absolutam perfectamque esse: caret 
enim eo quod requiritur in plena amicitia; id autem est quod 
non studet prodesse et opitulari benevolo.’ 


ob Thy 81d 7d Xphoipov obS€ Thy Sid 75 HSU] Ch HL. LL. 7. 1241 
a. 10 dpdov Gre wept tiv 7nOuKny irjiav (to be distinguished from the 
Oxy prria of L. XV. viii. 13. 5) 7) eBvora eorivs ddAd Tod pev edyoodvTos 
BovrecOar pdvov éori, rod S€ pidov mpdrrew & Bovdrgcrar. ore yap 7H 
eWvova dpxn pirias’ 6 pev yap piros was evvous, 6 8 edvous.od mas pidos" 
apxopeva yap Eouxev 6 edvody pdvoy, 61d apxi) dirtas adN’ od dudria. 

Ramsauer points out the seeming variance between the doctrine 
Jaid down here (ix. 5. 3) and that of viii. 2. 4 modAol ydp ciow 
edvot ois ovx éwpdkacw, brohapBavovor dé émerkeis evar 7) xpnoipous > 
either, he argues, if we may speak of @uAla for the xpyowpor, we 
may speak of. edvoa for the same; or both terms—¢.Ada and 
etvotca—should be reserved for relations &’ dperjy, 


5 pev yap edepyernfeis x.7..] This gives the reasons for refusing 
to recognise evora in the ‘ friendship’ of Profit. (1) The man who 
has’ been benefited owes etvoa, But evvora thus owed, and not 
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arising spontaneously is not properly e’voa, (2) The man who 1167 a.14, 
expects to be benefited, though he may seem to wish well to 

his prospective benefactor, really does not wish well to Azm, but 

to Aimself; and this is not e’voa. Mich. Eph. describes Aristotle, 

in the words 6 peév yap_evepyernbeis . .. Spay, aS xopioas tiv edvoav 

and ths dvrevmoias—eivous pev od« dv fnbein Side ed dpG, Sixatos dé 

dikavov yap 7d Ta toa dmovéepew, 


§ 4. ‘Der ganze Schluss,’ says Stahr (note ad Joc.), ‘ dieses a. 18. 
schénen Kapitels zeigt, dass Aristoteles unter dem Wohlwollen, 
welches der Ursprung (dapyy) der wahren Freundschaft ist, jenes 
rein menschliche, wnezgennii/zige, nur durch das Schéne und Gute 
in der menschlichen Brust erweckte Empfinden versteht. Das 
Wohlwollen, das eines Anderen Gliick und Erfolg wiinscht, weil 
es davon zu profitiren hofft, ist gemeiner Egoismus, Gesinnung 
gemeiner Menschen.’ 


CHAPTER-YI, 


ARGUMENT. 


Onanimity also seems to be allied to Friendship. Accordingly tt ts not mere 
identity of opinion, for that may subsist between those who do not know one 
another, and between students of astronomy and other subjects in which agree- 
ment of views has nothing to do with the persons who agree being ‘friends.’ 
Unanimity subsists between citizens who are of one mind about important 
political questions which can be settled in a way pleasing to those who are said 
to be ‘of one mind’ about them. Thus, there was unanimity between the 
Mitylenaeans who wished Pittacus torule over them and Pittacus, when he was 
willing to do so: there ts unanimity between the lower and upper classes in @ 
city when both agree that the best men should hold office: so unanimity may be 
described as the friendship of citizens. Now, there is unanimity like this in the 
soul of the good man, and between good men. The wishes of good men stand 
fast ; they do not fluctuate like the Euripus. But bad men cannot be of one 
mind, any more than they can be friends, except for a little way, inasmuch as 
they are always seeking to get for themselves the larger share of advantages, and 
to put the burden of their duties on other people. 


[On épeovora see £. £. H. 7 and I, AZ. ii. 12.) 


§ 1. wept drovodv] CA £. ZH. 7. 1241 a, 16 gore 8 od mepi mdvra 1167 a, 24. 


1167 a. 24. 


a. 26. 


a. 28. 


a. 32. 
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- a od 3 si 
77 Opdvora irik, GANG rept Ta mpakTa Tots povoovat, Kal ODA ELS TO 


A le 
ouLiy ouvtetver, 


ras médets] Fritzsche and Ramsauer point out that we are not to 
think here of the concord of several cities, but of the unanimity 
between the modira: of one city. 


§ 2.] There are three characteristics of dévoa mentioned here, 
(1) it is wept rad mpakra, (2) mept ra &v peyeder, (3) mept ta evdexdpeva 
dpoiv tmrapxew 7) maow, 

On ra év peyébes the Paraph. has—rois d£voddyos . . . mepl yap Tov 
év 7 Bio puxpdv od héyovras dpovoeiv adAnAois ovTE Tis (wddets ?) obre 
Hiror, ofov oikor pévew, } Badiew eis dyopay, i) 1d5e eimeiv H Spaoa, dv dv 
ore apederd Tis peyddn ore BAdBy axodovOet. 

The meaning of évdexdueva dudoiw timdpxew 7) maw is explained 
below by the words otra yap maou yiverar ob éievra b. 1. Un- 
animity is concerned with important practical questions which 
admit of a solution agreeable to the wishes of both parties, if there 
are only two, or of all the citizens where public interests are 
involved. Cf £.E. H. 7. 1241 a. 27 otra b€ dei rév abrdy dpéyeobar, 
dor evdexecOat auporepors imdpxew ob dpéyovratt av yap TovovTov dpé- 
yovrat 6 pi evdexerar dudoiv, paxodvrar’ of dpovoodvres 8 od payodvrat. 
In this and the Nicomachean passage the word tmdpyew is some- 
what misleading as suggesting that both or all parties actually get 
the same thing, and that therefore the objects of éyévoa are things 
which both or all can share in alike. But the examples given show 
that éudévora may exist with regard to the possession by one of the 
parties of an office which the other or others cannot hold. What 
is meant is that éudvoca is concerned with things about which both 
or all parties, having the same wishes, may have these wishes 
satisfied. The People and Pittacus agree in wishing Pittacus to 
rule; Pittacus rules, and everybody, Pittacus included, gets what he 
wishes. Peters therefore is hardly right with ‘ people are said to 
be of one mind, especially with regard to matters of importance 
and things that may de g¢ven fo both persons or to all the persons 
concerned.’ 


4 dpxew Mirtaxsy dre kat adrds HOedev] Pittacus was elected 
Dictator by the Mitylenaeans. He ruled for ten years, and, having 
restored order into the affairs of the city, voluntarily laid down his 
office, although the Mitylenaeans wished him to retain it: see 
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Valerius Max. vi. 5—‘Postquam autem pax victoria parta est, 1167 a.32. 
continuo, reclamantibus Mitylenaets, (imperium) deposuit.’ Hence 
the words ére kai aris #Ochev. The Mitylenaeans wished him to 
rule, and so long as he consented there was épévo.a : but when, at 
the end of the ten years, the people still wished him to rule while 
he wished to resign, the éuévoua was at an end. On Pittacus see 


Susemihl’s note to Pol. iii. 9. 1285 a. 35, and Grote’s Hisé, Part ii, 
ch. 14 end. 


ot é tais towiccois] of Euripides, 588 sqq.—Eteocles and a. 33. 
Pelynices, 


76 év 7@ abtO] 2. ¢. 1d a’td ev 76 aitg. 16 adré is probably masc. a. 35. 
‘Unanimity does not mean merely thinking of the same thing 
whatever it may be, but thinking of the same thing in 
connexion with the same person. Cf. M.M. ii. 12. 1212 a, 21 
el yap evvootow apuddrepor apyew, GAN 6 pev abrdv, 6 8 airdv, dpa ye 
70n Spovootow 7 ov; GAN’ ei Kayo euavrov Bovdouar apxeuw, Kakeivos epé, 
ovtas H5n Suovootpev ....mept Apxovros dpa Katdoracw €v Tois mpakTiKois 


a > bo) > \ c ¢c , c , ‘3 
TOU aUTOU eoTW 7 budvota 7 KUpl@s AeyoueErn. 


ot émerkets| ‘The upper classes,’ cf Pol. Z. 2. 1318 b. 35, where b. 1. 
ot émcetkeis kal yvwpipot are Opposed to the djyos, and Pol. Z. 2. 1319 
a. 3, where of émtecxeis are Opposed to 76 mAjGos. 


mohitixh 84] The codd. have 6¢: so Bekker. I prefer 54 with b. 2. 
Ramsauer, Susemihl, and Bywater. This sentence draws out what 
is implied in the remark made above—zepi ra mpakra 51) spovootow, kat 
rovr@v mept Ta év peyeber Kal evdexdpeva duoiy imdpxew 7) Tact. 


Kabdmep kat déyerar] ‘we see then (aiverar 5) that -dpdvora b. 3. 
is moNurex) pidia, and indeed it is actually spoken of under this 
name—’ or, ‘and indeed the word éydévoa is commonly used 
in this sense’—as e.g. by Arist. himself Pol. E. 5. 1306 a. 9 
6povoovaa dé ddvyapxia ovk evdiapOopos e€ avrijs : Thuc. viii. 75 @pxyn- 
gav mdvras Tods oTpatiras Tovs peyiarous SpKous, Kal abrovs Tos ek THs 
éddcyapyxias pddiora, 4 py SnpoxparnoecGai te Kal dpovonoew .... Evvdp- 
yuoav S€ Kai Saplov mdvres rov adrov Spkoy of év TH jAckia: Thuc. vill. 

93 évvexopnody te Sor’ és jpepay pytny éxkAnolay Toujoa ev TO 


, Ne yj 
Atovvci@ mept opovotas. 
fjxovra | Cambr. agrees with M> in giving jxovra. b. 4. 


§ 8. év tois émetkéow]* the ‘good’ generally as opposed to of b. 5. 
VOL. Il. Bb 


1167 b. 5. 


b. 6. 


b. 10, 


b, 18. 
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gavdor of the next §; although the narrower sense of émeixesa, as 
fairness causing its possessor to put himself on an equality with 
others, seems also to be present to Aristotle’s mind; for he 
describes the émeckeis as éml rév adrév dvres, 7. e. as ‘ standing on the 
same footing,’ and in § 4 contrasts them with rots mAcovegias 
equepévovs, Cf. vill. 11. 5 tooe yap of modtrat Bovdovrat Kal émtetkets 


> 
e€.val, 


ént tav adtav dévtes| This phrase seems strictly parallel to em rav 
icv peverv Of Pol. E. 3. 1304 a. 38... ordow kwodow' f yap ot 
rovtois Pbovodvres Tipwpévors apyover Tis oTdcews 7) ovToL Sid THY UTEp- 
oxnv ov Oedovee pevery emt TOV towr. : 

Lambinus however gives~a, different meaning to émi ray airéy 
évres, Which he translates—‘Cum in iisdem (paene dicam) 
consiliis et factis versentur ac perseverent’: and Stahr takes the 
same view, with ‘da sie, so zu sagen, immer bei und mit denselben 
Dingen beschiaftigt sind’: and Fritzsche follows, quoting Dem. 
Phil. ii. p. 66. 15 ds kodvoar’ dv Bidunmov mpdrrew tadta ef’ Sv éortt 
vov, 2.e. ‘on which he is now intent.’ 

Grant (followed by Williams) adopts an entirely different view. 
His note is ‘“ Being on the same moorings, as it were,” as 
opposed to the ebbings and flowings of a Euripus. Cf Dem. 
de Cor. p. 319, § 281 ovk éni ris adrijs dppet Tois moNQAois SC. dyKvpas.” 
Surely, if Aristotle had intended to use this nautical metaphor, he 
would have employed the proverbial expression, which seems to 
have been a very definite one, 


§ 4. kabdmep Kat pidous eivar] = xabdmep ody oidv re didous elvat 
mAqy em ptKpov. 


eerdter| rov erepov edOdver, mepi trav Aecrovpyrav dxprBoroyovpevos 


(Paraph.). 
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CHAPTER. VII 


ARGUMENT. 


Why do benefactors love those whom they benefit more than the latter love 
them? The answer generally given is that benefactors are like lenders, and 
the benefited like borrowers ; and that lenders are anxious about the welfare of 
borrowers, whereas borrowers do not care what becomes of lenders. Epicharmus 
would perhaps say that this is to look at the matter from a bad point of view ; 
and yet, tt might be replied, the explanation seems to be true enough to human 
nature, for the majority of men are ungrateful, and more anxtous to 
recetve benefits than to confer them. The cause, however, lies deeper. The 
analogy of lenders and borrowers ts misleading. Lenders do not feel any 
affection for borrowers—only wish them to live, and flourish, and repay ; 
whereas benefactors love those whom they have benefited, even when the latter 
can be of no use to them. The analogy to help us here is that of the artist and 
the thine whith he makes, not that of the lender and borrower. The artist 
loves the thing which he himself makes more than the thing, if it were endowed 
with life, would love him: poets are perhaps the best instances—they are 
excesstuely pleased with their own works, loving them as parents love their 
children. Similarly, the object of his beneficence, qua benefited, ts the work of 
the benefactor, and he loves this object more than this object loves him. The 
cause of this is that a work ws its maker actualised. A maker loves his work 
because he loves his own actual existence. Again, what the benefactor does is 
beautiful in his own eyes, and therefore he rejoices in it ; but in the eyes of the 
person benefited it ts, at best, only useful, not something beautiful for which he 
takes pleasure in the benefactor and loves him. His work therefore abides for 
the doer—the beautiful ts lasting ; but the profit of the receiver zs soon a thing 
of the past. Further, a benefit ts received without labour, but to confer it effort 
zs necded, and men always love those things more which have cost them labour 
—e.g. money made, more than money inherited. For the same reason mothers 
are fonder of their children than fathers. 


§ 1. ék movnpod Sewpévous| ‘Looking at the matter from a bad 1167b. 26, 
point of view’—as from a bad seat in the theatre. This expression 
doubtless used by Epicharmus occurs only here; and it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty its exact force; but Coraes’ 
suggestion that it refers to a bad place at the play is very plausible, 

His note is—od padiov dxpiBds yrdva ti déyew 7nBovdeTo ’Enixappos, 
pdvov Tod proadov, kai év pdve 7H Xwpip TOHde Xpycapevou TO pyoedion 
Bba2 


1167 b. 26. 


b. 29. 


1168 a.1. 


a. 6. 


a..7. 
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i) fwotiyio Tod ’Emixydppou, éx movnpod Oewpévous: eixds de amo Tis 
oKnvijs pereveykeiv tiv ppdow tov ’Eniyappoy (et ye emt rev noe éxpn- 
caro) é\Neurtixas TOG TémOU. Somep yap ev Tois Gearpo.s, of py KaTa- 
AaBdvres xopav emirHdevov, ovre 7d Spapa ore rods troKpwopevous Kpivery 
dpbas eyovaw, ds ék rovnpod rémov Oecpevor, Tov adrdy 51) Tpdirov Kal ev 
TH Tov Blov oxnv7, et Tis bd movnpas Tmept avOponav OdEns mpokareAnp- 
pévos kplvew émxeipor tas avOpwrivas mpdkets, ovk €orar Kpirys adéKacTos, 


@s €k Trovnpov Gewpevos. 
§ 2. guorkdrepov] ‘a deeper reason.’ 


kat 008 Spovoy Td Tepi Tods Saveicavtas| Byw. for Bekker’s kal 
ody Suowv rH mepi k.t.d. For odd (Kb) he compares 1105 a. 26: 
see Contrib. p. 64. 


ob ydp éott idnors mept exetvous] z.¢. od ydp éote pidnows rev 
davetcdvrwy mepl rods dpeidovras. Mich. Eph. has od ydp éore idnous 
tav Saveorav mpos Tors opewdéras. This seems better than, as Stahr 
apparently does, to take ékeivous of both Saveicavras and édethovras— 
‘meiner Ansicht nach diirfte ... die Ursache ... keineswegs dem 
Verhaltnisse zwischen Glaubigern und Schuldnern entsprechen ; 
denn zwischen diesen letztern findet tiberhaupt gar kein Verhiltniss 
der Liebe statt, sondern nur auf der Seite des Glaubigers der 
Wunsch,’ &c. 


§ 3. mountds] Cf iv. 1. 20. 


§ 4. éopev 8 evepyeta] Cf i. 7. 13, 14 durras d€ Kal ravrns (Ze. 
Ths mpaxrixns Cans) Aeyouevns Thy Kat’ evépyeay Oeréov' Kupidrepoy yap 
arn Soxet éyerOar . . . avOpamov S€ ribeuev Epyov wav twa, tavtny dé 


a + aA \ 1& A Xr , 
Wuyxns evepyelav Kal TpPacels PEeTa oyou. 
{ 


évepyeia Sé€ 5 woujoas 75 Epyov éott mwas} Mich. Eph. gives the 
true interpretation of these words—éorr 8¢, pépe cimeiv, rd Tod Swxpdrovs 
epyov ovdev adXo th evepyeia adrés 6 Swxparns, the subject being épyoy, 
and the predicate 6 moujoas. ‘The work is in a sense the realisation 
of the workman.’ Bekker’s éo7u (retained by Bywater) should 
accordingly be corrected (as by Susemihl) to éori. For other 
renderings (which agree in making 1d épyov acc. after woujoas) see 
the notes of Victorius, Zell, Grant, and Fritzsche. Ramsauer, 
Susemihl, and Bywater read 8¢ for Bekker’s 64, rightly I think: 
there is no inference. 
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3 ydp éott Suvdper, toto evepyeia Td epyov pryvier] These words 1168 a. 8. 
are to be taken closely with rodro 5¢ gvorxdy which they explain. 
The ‘deeper reason’ (gvatxorepov § 2 above) is found in that law 
of nature by which dvvays rises up into evépyea, A man zs really 
what he does: cf. Mel. ©. 8. 1050 a. 7 dav em dpyiy Badifer ro 
ytyvopevov Kal TEAos. apxy yap Td ob veka, Tod TéAoUs 8 veka 7 yeveots* 
Téhos & 7 évepyeta, kal rovrov xapw 4 Svvapis AapBdvera .. . Ere f OAn 
€ott Suvdper, Ste €Oox dy eis 7d cidos’ dtav Sé y' evepyeia H, TérE ev ™@ 
elder €oriv . , , Td yap epyov Tédos, 7) 8’ evépyera Td Epyov. 81d kal Tovvopa 
evépyeta eyerau Kata Td épyov. 

The Form of Reason is realised perfectly and purely—as 
evépyeva avev Suvduews—in One Eternal Being; is immersed—as an 
évudos Adyos—in many mortal beings, in the best of whom it strives 
resolutely to free itself from its condition of passivity by creative 
acts—by embodying itself in external works, which may last for 
the use and joy of future generations, and especially by reproducing 
itself in Persons whom it reverences as Ends because they realise 
itself: see H./#. H. 12. 1245 b. 14 6 eds ov Tovdros otvs Seicbat 
gidov ... ov yap ovtas 6 beds ed Eyer, ahha Bédtiov i) Gore GAXO Te voeiv 
map avros abrév, airioy & dru nuiv pev rd eb Ka? Erepov, ekeivm S€ adres 


© “ \ as , 
auTou TO €U €OTLY, 


§ 5. xaddv] The caddy is the orderly work of vots, or the active a. 10. 
Reason. Being voyrev it can be apprehended for what it is only by 
vovs, or the active Reason. An act which, for the rational agent 
who has performed it, takes its due place as «addy in an orderly 
system of life, appears as an isolated and transitory occurrence to 
the person who is merely affected by it (r@ ma6évr:)—the person 
whose mere md6os or aicOnois has been called forth by it. This 
state of mere passivity is the mental attitude of the great mass of 
the uneducated, and of the self-seeking among the educated, 
towards the social good which the leaders of human progress have 
placed at their disposal, and towards the conveniences of daily life 
devised for them by science. Nothing to them is xaddv or @av- 
paorév. They have an eye only for the narrow field of the 
personally ovppépov. Their life is one of passive reception and 
feeling, as distinguished from the life of active Reason, which thinks 
and organises. Cf Alex. on Met, A. 6. 1071 b. (p. 660, 26 ed. 
Bonitz) 76 kaddv &v rG cider paddov i} ev tH DAn. «ev yap TS mocodvTe 
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a. 13. 


a. 18. 


a. 20. 


a. 21. 


a. 25. 


a. 26. 
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~ aq ” , ‘ , ” ~ 8 ‘ 
paddov 7) ev T TacxovTe Kat gore Tacxov TO Suvdper ov, ToLovY b€ To 


> , eA 
Evepyela OV. 


§ 6. Sela x.7..] Every évépyea has its own pleasure—see x. 5. 6 
kal’ Exdorny évépyerav oikela HSovy cor, Or pleasure and €vepyea are 
identical—see vii.12. 3. Hence éAmis and prj are pleasant, gua 
suggesting évépyea. See Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 13 &k roadrys (2.¢. 
dvaykaiov obras, dre dvev adrod ovk ort To ed Alex.) dpa apxns fptytae 6 
ovpavis kai 7 picts. Staywyy & éotiv ota 9 dpiorn puxpdv xpdvoy npiv. 
otra yap det éxeivd éorw. jpiv pev yap advvarov’ éret kat ndomm 7 
évépyea rovrou' Kai du Tovto éeypyyopats atcOnois vdnows HOvoror, 
édmides 5€ kat pyqjpa dia ratta: on which Alex. has the following 
commentary: Aé¢yes ov dre ofa early 7 dpiorn npiv Siaywyy emt pexpdy 
xpdvov (od yap det, GAN Srav evepyeia yévntat 6 jperepos vovs Ta vonTd) 
rautny TH Conv dei éxet TO MpOTov airiov.... emel yap 7 evepyeta avTov 
ovdev Addo eat 7} 7d voeiv Eaurdv, 7 SC evepyera adTod Sov advtod éoTiv, 
emt rovr@ dpa ravrny det Ch THY Conv, A€éyw Oy TH voeiv EauTdv ... Kat dia 
TovTo, pyai, Kat ty atoOnow kai tiv eypyyopow Kal THY vénow AoioTa 
apev, Ore evépyeal twes ovoa ivdddpard Twa Kal oxial eiow HY evepyov- 
pev evepyeias kal nv (Oper Cony, drav 6 nueTepos vods yevntal mas Ta vonTd. 
tas 6€ eAmidas madw kal pynpas dirodpev bia Tas evepyelas’ pepvnwevoe yap 


Twos evepyeias 7 eAmiCovres evepynoat pirodpev tHv eAmida Kal THY pYnpNy. 


4 tpoodokia 8 dvdmahw] rovréor, rdv pev xpnoivev nocia, tov Sé 
ka\ev ov mavv (Coraes). If cada as well as xpyowma are referred to 
here, the inferiority of the pleasure attending the anticipation of the 
former will be due to the fact that they are xa\era: but perhaps 
only ra xpnowa are referred to. 


tots bmepéxouar Se wept thy mpagw] 2. ¢. rois evepyécrais.: 


émerat| ‘are attributes of, see note on vii. 9. 6, b. 34, and 
Bonitz on Me/. A. 1. 981 a. 27. 


§ 7. pudotexvdtepa] sc. rv marépov: of. EL. E,W. 8. 1241 b. 7 
kal (uGddov drodow) ai pytépes tov matépov. Hence the Paraph. is 
wrong with ai pyrépes pudorekvorepat waddov . . 4 of maides epcdopunropes, 


kai padoy ioaow St. airy] Ramsauer brackets these words as 
out of place here, where Aristotle is concerned to show why 
benefactors love more. Surely, he argues, those who receive know 
as well what they receive as those who give know what they give, 
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while the connexion in which the similar words occur in viii. 12. 2 1168 a. 26. 
is quite different. The parallel passage, however, /. #. H. 8. 1241 

b. 7, which Ramsauer does not regard as making against his view, 

seems to me to indicate that the writer had the text of the Z. NV. 

with kai paddov ioaow ért abrév before him. His words are kal ai 

PyTEpes Tav mraTépav Srt paddov olovrat airay elvac Epyov ra réKva, Td yap 

épyov t@ xadew@ Siopifovar, mrelw 8é Avmeirat mept THY yeveow pnTnp. 

See note on ai pyrépes viii, 12. 2, b. 24. 


CHAPTER: Wilt; 


ARGUMENT. 


Another question is, whether a man ought to love hintself or some other most. 
Not himself, some argue, for ‘ self-love’ ts bad: bad men aré noted for their 
‘ self-love’ ; good men for their love of what is beautiful and right, which 
makes them forgetful of ‘ self, and devoted to their friends. But facts, it may 
be urged, are against this view. Self-love ts not bad: a man ts his own truest 
Jriend, tf a true friend ts one who wishes the good of the object of his friendship 
disinterestedly, or for that object's own sake ; and if tt ts his truest friend whom 
a man ought to love most—whom ought he to love more than himself, his own 
truest, most disinterested friend? Our statement that a man’s love for his 
Sriend is merely an extension of his love for himself may be taken as favouring 
this contention ; and all the proverbs about friendship accord with it—‘ one 
soul’— things in common’—‘ equality’—‘ knee nearer than shin’—these are 
all most truly applicable to a man’s friendship for himself. Which of these two 
opposite views then must we follow? Both are plausible. 

In dealing with such views we must draw distinctions, and try to see how 
far, and in what sense, each is true. Let us see then in what sense each view 
understands ‘self love” The view which understands it in a bad sense takes it 
to mean the habit of assigning to oneself the larger share, where money, honour, 
and bodily pleasure are concerned, These are the things which the majority of 
men think best, and compete keenly for—in their selfish pursuit of them hving 
for the satisfaction of their desires and the irrational part of thetr nature. The 
‘ self-love’ of such men then is justly held up to contempt; and it is tt which 
those who say that a man ought not to love himself most, have in view. 

But if a man were seen to be always bent on acting virtuously and identify- 
ing himself with all that is beautiful and good, no one would blame him for this 
hind of ‘ self-love’—‘ self-love’ too, in the truest sense, inasmuch as at as the true 
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‘ self’ —the governing principle in him—which such a man obeys and lives for. 
That Reason is the True Self is shown by the use of the terms ‘continent’ and 
‘ incontinent ’—i, e. able and unable to ‘contain himself, or govern his passions; 
also by the fact that the most rational acts are thought to be the most voluntary; 
and by the fact that the good man loves his Reason most. 

There would seem, then, to be two kinds of self-love, which differ as widely as 
the life according to Reason and the life according to Impulse. The good man 
therefore ought to love himself. In so doing he will benefit both himself and 
others ; but the ‘self-love’ of the wicked man is hurtful both to himself and to 
his neighbour, for it consists in following evil passions. The wicked man 
does what he ought not to do; the good man does what he ought to do, 
jor Reason always chooses that which is best for itself, and the good man 
obeys the rule of Reason. For his friends too the good man will do much, 
and for his country—even laying down his life, if need be. He will ge up 
wealth, and station, and all the good things which men compete for, so that 
he may make the glory of well-doing his own. He will prefer the great joy 
of a short time to feeble satisfactions continued throughout a long time: he will 
prefer one glorious year to a long lifetime of ordinary doings—one great and 
glorious deed to many small performances—dying, it may be, for his country, 
and winning what he chooses for himself—to be the doer of a glorious deed. Or, 
he will let his chance of making money slip, that so his friend may come in for 
a larger share; for thus he secures for himself what is better than money 
—the glory of performing a virtuous action. Similarly, he will let honours 
and offices go past him in favour of his friend ; nay, zt may be that he will 
sometimes leave even good actions to be performed by his friend, where there 
zs more virtue in being the cause of his friend’s performing them than in per- 
forming them himself. In short, where virtuous actions are concerned the good 
man will always take to himself the larger share. This is the sense in which 
he loves himself most—rightly, we have seen, not as the many ‘love them- 
selves.’ 


[Cf MW. M. ii. 13, 14, where 6 Pidavros is discussed in much the 
same way as here; but there is no corresponding discussion in 
the L £., H. 6 mepi rod airév atrd pidov eivac } wh going over the 
same, ground.as /. JV. ix. 4. Indeed the term ¢/Aavros does not 
occur in the ££. It is pretty evident that Eudemus had not 
£. NV. ix in exactly its present shape before him. ] 


11€8a.32. § 1. ofov] introduced into the text by Susemihl and Bywater, is 
given by Cambr. and CCC, as well as by KP and r. . 


a.33. a auto] éppo éavrod (Mich. Eph.); ‘without thinking of 
self? = 


b. 2. §2. & Bouddpevos G BodAeror] For 6 Kb and Cambr. have # &. 
Bywater’s conjecture jv @ is very likely. The #» would refer to 
1155 b. 31: see Contrib. p. 64. 
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kal oat tmapoustar sé K.t.A.] totros b€ Kai ai mapopias maca pap- 1168 b. 6. 
Tupovort. Tovs yap ofddpa didous dndodvres, pia puxn pace ere Sé kal rd 
Kowa Ta Tov hidwv cis Tovto épet, Kal iodrns Giddrns, Kal yovu kunpns 
eéyywov. Ei yap ro Kowdy, kai 9 iodrns, Kal td &yytora, udéa, ri yevour dy 
éxdor@ didtxorepoy éavtod ; (Paraph.). These proverbs all go to show 
that Friendship is a very close relation; and to whom can a man 
stand in a closer relation than to Acmself? 


yovu kvijns éyyvov| Stahr and Fritzsche refer to Theoc. xvi. 18, b. 8. 
where drarépo i ydvv xynua is put into the mouth of one who 
excuses himself for keeping his money to himself. 


84] So Bywater for 8¢—‘to indicate that the statement is a b. 11. 
conclusion drawn from what precedes it in the text— Contrib. 


p- 64. 


§ 3. Siatpetv] What is the precise force of Siaupeiv here? Does b. 12. 
it mean that we are to ‘analyse’ each view by itself? or that we 
are to ‘distinguish between’ the two views? Peters, adopting the 
first alternative, translates—‘ Perhaps the best method of dealing 
with conflicting statements of this kind is to analyse them, and then 
clearly distinguish how far and in what sense each is right.’ Stahr 
adopts the other alternative and translates—‘ Allein ich denke, man 
muss dergleichen Raisonnements scharf von einander halten und 
genau bestimmen, wie weit und in welcher Art sie wahr sind’ I 
am inclined to Stahr’s opinion, on account of what follows. It 
turns out that each of the two Adyo is concerned with a different 
gidavrov. Instead of being contrary theories on the same subject, 
they are theories relating to entirely different subjects. This being 
clearly seen, the two theories are properly ‘distinguished, c/ 
Ramsauer’s note—‘ Dirimentur autem certantes (dcaupeiv) atque 
utrique rem non male gessisse videbuntur, si apparuerit, diversa 
eos censuisse de nomine quidem vel titulo uno, sed de re vel 
hominum genere diverso.’ 


ei 8} AdBouper 7d pidauTov TAs Exdrepor héyouowy K.7.A.] Both Mich. b, 13. 
Eph. and the Paraph. in their commentaries on these words seem 
to take dsapeiv in the sense of ‘analysing’ first the one and then 
the other of the two theories. While, I think, on this particular 
point they are hardly right, their remarks are useful for the general 
understanding of the present passage. Mich. Eph, -has—dei dca 


1168 b,13. 


b. 15. 
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sees 5 - Seas gre ” x bd 
pe rovtous, routéote Sei Scarpetv rd THs idavTias ovopa omeEp aporepot 
mpoicxovrat eis Ta onpawdpeva Tpdypata’ ov yap eotw dmhovy 9 piAdavtia 
GAN’ Sudvupov, ds 6 Ktov, Kal dtaipodvras, Néyew Gre aupdrepot Kaos 
Aéyouar of re Gudreiv Eavtods Aéyovtes Kal of px) Pudei(v). xpy ody Srapodyras 
Aéeyew Gre rd idavroy Sirrdv eat ws eipyrar dyaray kai Oepamevety Tov ev 
jpiv Sjpov thy ddoylav . . . &v pév ody Todro rev THs didavrias onwat- 
vonévav Smep €ott haidov kal aicxpdv' kai 6 Tovodros pidavros ds ovde 
kupiws pidaurés éore Kdxtotos TO dvtt Kal aicxpdraros’ od yap eat 6 
dvOporos 4 aicOnows fy adtos didet GAN 6 vods by adros éxreruprwxe 
. . « Go be Girautias onparvdpevov 7d hireiv tov dvtws avOpwrov srep 
orl 7d év jpiv ppovodv’ 6 rovodros pidavtos ovK aicxpds éorw adda 
kdddoros. The Paraph. has otra roivuy audorépav péev Adyar aAnbav 
elvan Soxovvtav, cixdrws dmopeiras motép@ Séov dxodovbeiv. etpnoopev S€ 
Siehdvres kal Stopicdpevor ep’ Scov Kal was éxdrepos adnGever (which 
Heinsius translates, doubtless correctly, Nos igitur si diligenter 
dividamus rem ipsam et distinguamus &c.) «.7.4.—to the same 
effect as Mich. Eph. above. 


§§ 4, 5.] The two kinds of @iAavro: contrasted in these sections 
may be compared with those who act from zdeae nadaequatae or are 
passtonibus obnoxt?, and those who live ex ductu rationis, as 
distinguished by Spinoza. The former are dominated by the 
abstract and onesided views presented by passion and imagination, 
which hold up the same thing in different lights to different persons, 
between whom accordingly dissensions and conflicts arise. But 
those who live ex ductu rationis see nothing partially ; they under- 
stand everything truly as its nature is determined by the place it 
occupies in the universal system. Between men who look at things 
in this way there can be no disagreement. Aristotle’s det 76 kaddv 
€avt@ meptroteicOa (§ 5) is Spinoza’s ‘Acting in a manner suitable 
to that rationally constituted and apprehended Human Nature in 
oneself which is common to oneself with all men. In seeking his 
own highest good a man seeks zpso fac/o the highest good of all 
other men; the distinction between ‘his own’ highest good and 
that ‘of other men’ being merely a formal one. See Spinoza L/h. 
iv, 18, Schol.—‘ Quum ratio nihil contra naturam postulet, postulat 
ergo ipsa, ut unusquisque se ipsum amet, suum utile, quod revera 
utile est, quaerat, et id omne, quod hominem ad majorem perfec- 
tionem revera ducit, appetat, et absolute ut unusquisque suum esse, 
quantum in se est, conservare conetur . . . Deinde quandoquidem 
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virtus nihil aliud est quam ex legibus propriae naturae agere, et 1168 b. 15. 
_ hemo suum esse conservare conetur, nisi ex propriae suae naturae 
legibus ; hinc sequitur . . . virtutis fundamentum esse ipsum 
conatum, proprium esse conservandi, et felicitatem in eo con- 
sistere, quod homo suum esse conservare potest.’ ... iv. 35 
‘Quatenus homines affectibus, qui passiones sunt, conflictantur, 
possunt esse natura diversi et invicem contrarii ... sed quia 
unusquisque ex suae naturae legibusid appetit, quod bonum, et id 
amovere conatur quod malum esse judicat; et quum praeterea id, 
quod ex dictamine rationis bonum aut malum esse judicamus, neces- 
sario bonum aut malum sit: ergo homines quatenus ex ductu 
rationis vivunt, eatenus tantum ea necessario agunt, quae humanae 
naturae, et Consequenter unicuique homini necessario bona sunt, 
hoc est, quae cum natura uniuscujusque hominis conveniunt: 
atque adeo homines etiam inter se, quatenus ex ductu rationis 
vivunt, necessario semper conveniunt.’ 


§ 6. TO kupwwrdtw| 22. 76 vd. Cf. x. 7.9 Sdfee & dv kai eivar b. 30. 


ra a ” 
€kaoTos TOUTO, €lTEp TO KUpLoY Kal Gpewwor, 


domep 8€ kat médis «.7.A.] ‘As the ruling part in it seems to de b. 31. 

the state, or system, in the truest sense, so his ruling part is the man 
in the truest sense.’ Mich. Eph. says—as médis xupios éoriy od ra 
Teixn ovde ai oixiat, ovdé dmAGs of ev adTH olkovvTes . . . GAA TOS eoTI 
Td dpxov kai eEovardgov' otov ev Trois BacwWevopevors dds eotly 6 Bacidevs, 
(l'état c’est moi) €v d€ rots Ajpoxparoupevors 6 Sipos, Kai €v Tois ddey- 
apxoupévois of eUropor . . . oUT@ Kal 6 GvOpwmos Kupias éotl Td mEpuKos ev 
uly pépos ape THs Wuxns’ Omep eoti Td AoyiCdpevov Nudv Kai ppovodv’® 
kai pidavtos 57 Kupiws €otiy . . . 6 rovTo Piha. 


ts toUrou éxdorou dvtos| Sore Tov pév vou Kparodvros airés Tis Néyerat b. 35. 
kpareiv, Tov Se mabey kparovrrwy, ovK adrds kpatew adda paddov Kpateia Gat. 


(Paraph.). 


kal wempayévar Soxodaw adtol Kal éxouvalos Td peta Néyou padora | 
The acts of the rational agent represent a consistent and single 
personality to which we always refer them ; whereas the acts of the 
dxparns represent merely the prevalence for the time of certain 
émOupia, and are regretted and as it were disowned, by the man 
‘when he comes to himself’ again. On this ground the acts of 
the rational agent are spoken of here as vo/un/ary in a higher sense 


1168 b. 35. 


1169 a, 5. 


CR i 


a.17. 
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than those of the dkparjs. But it must be remembered that the 
doctrine of the Third Book (and we have no reason to suppose 
that Aristotle wishes to modify it here) makes no practical difference 
between acts done xara dédyov, and those done &’ émOvyiay 7 dia 
6vudv, gud voluntary. If our good acts are voluntary so are also 
our bad acts: see ili. 1. 20 7d éxovoroy SdEevev dv eivar ob 7 apxn ev 
air@ elddre ra Kad’ Exacta év ois } mpagis. This description applies as 
well to acts caused by mere wd6os as to those due to Bovdeurexy 
dpeéis. Ildrepov (iii, 1. 23) ovdév éxovoiws mpdrropev rev dv emOupiay 
kal Oupdy, 4} Ta KaAa pev Exovoins Ta 8 aicypa axovaias ; 7) yeAoiov évds 
ye airlov dvros; We may perhaps say that. while this is the practical 
view as it recommends itself to the sociologist, the statement 
mempayévat Soxodow avrol Kal Exovoiws Ta pera Adyou padiora is Made in 


the spirit of ‘the me/aphystc of Ethics.’ 


kat dpéyecOar Tod Kadod H tod Soxodvros cuppépew] Coraes, 
following the Paraph., is doubtless right with écov diapépe: 6 kara 
Adyor Civ Tov Kata mwdOos, Kai 7 Tod Kadovd petits THs dpe~ews TOD TUp- 
gépovros. The writer’s careless use of # before tod Soxodvros has 
betrayed some MSS, (K>, Mb, Cambr., CCC, Ald. followed by 
Bywater) into the insertion of 7 before rod kadod. 


§ 7.] With this § cf again Spinoza £7h. iv. Prop. 36—Summum 
bonum eorum qui virtutem sectantur, omnibus commune est, eoque 
omnes aeque gaudere possunt. Demonstr. ex virtute agere est ex 
ductu rationis agere, et quicquid ex ratione conamur agere est in- 
telligere. Atque adeo summum bonum eorum qui virtutem 
seciantur est Deum cognoscere, hoc est, bonum, quod omnibus 
hominibus commune est, et ab omnibus hominibus, quatenus 
ejusdem sunt naturae, possideri aeque potest, ; 


elmep % dpeth tovodrév éotw] z. ¢. each man individually will have 
the greatest of good things, ‘for such is virtue.’ 


§ 8. was yap vois aipetrat 7s BEATcTOy Eauts] Nods in its perfect 
purity, as God, contemplates and eternally realises that which is 
best and highest—itself: see Mes. A. 9. 1074 b. 25 dpdov . .. Ore 
TO Oevdrarov kat Tymdraroy voei, Kal ov peTaBddAdet’ cis yeipov yap 7 peTa- 
Born . . . abrov dpa voei, eimep ori rd Kpdriorov, In man voids is the 
principle which maintains the évvdor eidos of his nature, to maintain 
which is his chief good; while in the organisms of animals and 
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plants the same formative “principle appears as an effort, cha- 
racterised as Oeiov, to preserve and perpetuate the type of the race. 
A divine Reason thus penetrates Nature, producing iy out of tdy— 
€k To.avtns (2.€. dvaykaiov ovtws dru dvev aitod ovk gore TO ed—Alex. 
ad loc.) dpa apxis (2. é. the divine evépyea dvev duvdyews, or vdnors 
vonoews) Aptnrar 6 ovpavos Kat 4} pions. (Met. A. 7. 1072 b. 13): 7a 
kara vow, os oidy tre Kdd\dora exe, otra mépuxev (EZ. WV. i. 9. 5): 
emevdr Sptorat 74 €idos Exdotov Tay Piceas ywopever, oiov dvOparov trou 
kK... Kal 7 Tadta Snu.ovpyodca apy méxpt ToTovToU mpderot KLWOdTA THY 
VAnv péxpis ob Td €idos TodTO Kal THY poppy TeAelos evappdoa TH AY 
(Themist. 22 Phys. vol. i. p. 171, ed. Spengel): cf Rhet. i. 6. 
1362 a. 24, quoted by Ramsauer—(dya6a & éori) dca 6 vois dy 
exdoT@ dmodoin, kal 6oa 6 mepi exacrov vois dnodiioow exact, Mich. 
Eph. remarks on mas ydp vois aipeirar rd BeAticTov éavto as follows— 
mas yap vous avtopvas pr metpabets tp HOovys 7) vdcovu aipeirar Kal Stoker 
TO BédtiaTOv Kai ouphéepov éavT@’ Ondov S€ TovTO Kat awd Tov addywv 
(dav zor. ydp tis mace rovTos €AXapWis vot" wcattas 6 ’ApurroréAns 
ddXaxod Aéyet (Aristotle does not seem to use this expression any- 
where) Tois pev paddov Trois Se Hrrov, Ov jv €AAap Ww avropvas Cyrei kal 
evpioxer Ta @pedodvra . . . (Mich. Eph. then gives several examples 
of the ‘instinct’ of animals; and proceeds—) ri dei modda ypapew* 
mAnpes Towovtay ai wept (dwv Apiotorédovs mpaypareiar’ Kal €€ exeivov 6 
BovAdpevos AapBavérw tas TicTets TOU mavTa vody aipetoOa Td BéedrLoTOV 
€auté* ore kai 6 émueucis emecdy meOapxet TH vO, drocelerar dé ras 
addyous dpeEes, ta BéAtioTa kal éavt@ Kal Trois méAas aipnoerar kai 
mpaéet, 


\ 
\ 


§ 9. aipodvrar 8} peya Kaddv éautois}] We see how far removed 
the Aavria of the good man is from ordinary self-seeking. For 
the sake of the caddy the déidavros will lay down his life. He will 
not cast it carelessly away as inferior men, falsely called courageous, 
do under the influence of anger or other excitement, but will lay it 
down rationally for the sake of his ideal of Human Perfection. He 
knows that Human Perfection, unlike the Divine Perfection which 
is realised in One eternal Being, is realised in a succession of 
mortal beings. The mere prolongation, as such, of a mortal life he 
sees to be a matter of little moment, because Human Perfection is 
secured by the succession of lives. He cares only for Human 
Perfection, and if he finds that he can further it by doing something 
that can be done only at the cost of his own bodily life, he gladly 


1169 a.17. 


a, 26. 


1169 a. 26. 


a. 32. 
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lays down his life. Here all the ordinary motives operating within 
the region of the sensibility are left behind, and the agent rises 
into the sphere where action is determined by ‘reverence for law 
universal,’ Thus the doctrine of ¢Aavria, which in its highest form 
amounts to ‘ self-sacrifice,’ belongs to what may well be called ‘ the 
Metaphysic of Ethics.’ That there is such a ‘Metaphysic’ is 
surely a great practical truth, attested by the fact that men are found 
thus ready to lay down their lives, 


§ 10. évSdxetar Sé kal mpdéers 76 Hitw mpotecGor| If the peyadd- 
uxos—the form under which the highest excellence is presented in 
the Fourth Book—be compared with the form under which it 
is presented here, certain, perhaps not unnatural, misunderstandings 
will be avoided in connexion with the earlier account. 


$11. év maou 8h tots émawetots 6 omoudatos patvetat EauTw Tod 
kahod mAéov vénwy] not at the expense of others, but for the sake of 
our common Humanity, By éraweré we are to understand the 
virtues; see £7, WV. i. 12. 6 6 peév yap emawwos THs dpeths’ mpakriKol yap 
Tay Kad@v dé tatys, The ‘ larger share,’ then, which the good man 
‘takes to himself’ is a larger share of kadai mpa£eus, some of them 
involving the sacrifice of all that is dear to flesh and blood. The 
good man takes to himself a ‘ larger share’ of ‘ self-sacrifice.’ Grant 
well compares with this account of the @iavros ‘the elevated 
description of the self-sacrifice of the brave man in Eth, iii.-9. 
4A-Be 


CHAPTER IX, 


ARGUMENT. 


Another question is whether the Happy Man will need friends or not. No, 
say some: he ws self-sufficient: he has the good: why, then, should he need a 
second or supplementary self to help him to attain a good which he already has ? 
‘When Heaven is kind, what need of Friends?’ To this it is replied that it 
seems absurd to assign all good things to the Happy Man with the one exception 
of—friends, the greatest of external good things. Also, since the good man is 
essentially a benefactor, and it is better to benefit friends than strangers, the 
good man will need friends to be the objects of his beneficence. Hence another 
question arises—Whether it ts in prosperity or adversity that friends are more 
needed? In adversity a man will need benefactors ; in prosperity, objects for 
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his beneficence. Again, are we'to make the Happy man a Solitary? Surely 
this would be absurd, Man is naturally social. No one would choose to have 
all by himself the whole list of good things. The Happy Man, then, must have 
society, and, plainly, the society of good friends—for that is better than the 
society of strangers. 

What, then, ts the truth contained in the first view—that the Happy Man is 
self-sufficient, and does not need friends? The view is true so far as friendship 
Sor profit, and friendship for pleasure are concerned. The Happy Man does not 
need to make the former kind of friendship, because his material necessities are 
otherwise sufficiently provided for ; nor does he need to make friends for the sake 
of pleasure, for his life is in itself pleasant, and has no need of imported 
pleasure. But it ts not true to say, without qualification, that he does not need 
Sriends, for he must have good friends, since Happiness is a Life—a function 
performed, not a possession treasured, and this function ts good and pleasant in 


ttself for the good man who performs it, and pleasant too, because tt is his own | 
function, but he can contemplate the like function in his friend better than he can \ 
contemplate his own function. The Happy Man thus needs the mirror of Friend- | 


ship in which to see clearly that which ts his joy—the Life of good action—his 
own Life. Further, tt being admitted that the life of the Happy Man ought to be 
pleasant, tt could hardly be this were he a Solitary, for by himself he could not 
easily perform his function continuously. With others, and in relation to others, 
however, he will be able to do so more easily, A function pleasant in itself will 
thus be more continucusly performed; and this accords with our notion of 
Happiness. Again,a man gets practice tn virtue by associating intimately with 
good men, as Theognis tells us. 


But there ts a still deeper reason in the nature of things. from which we infer 
that a good friend ts naturally the object of the good man’s choice. We have 
seen that that which is naturally good zs good and pleasant in itself for the good 
man. Now, Life, which ts the power of perceiving and thinking—or more 
strictly, the exercise of the power, actual perception and thought—is good and 
pleasant in itself, for tt is definite ; tt is therefore good and pleasant for the good 
man—all men indeed strive after it, but the good man especially strives after 
zt, inasmuch as it ts best and most blessed as realised by him. Further, he who 
sees or hears or walks perceives that he sees or hears or walks: there is a faculty 
in him which perceives that he exercises the various functions of sense-percep- 
tion, and of thought: but to perceive that he perceives or thinks is to perceive 
that he exists (for existence or life, we saw, is perceiving or thinking): now, to 
perceive that he exists or lives ts pleasant in itself, and especially to the good 
man whose life ts especially choiceworthy : since, then, the relation in which 
the good man stands to his friend is the same as that in which he stands to 
himself, the good man who, percetving himself as good, makes his own ex- 
astence the object of his choice, will necessarily make the existence of his friend 
also the object of his choice, percewving his friend’s existence and goodness in per- 
ceiving his own—for a friend is a second self. This common perception of his 
own existence and of his friend's the good man will realise in that common-wealth 
of speech and thought which constitutes the social life of man, as distinguished 
Srom the gregarious life of cattle grazing together in the same pastures. 

Our conclusion, then, ts that the Happy Man must have good friends, 
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[The subject of this chapter (excellently summarised by Grant 
ad loc.) is discussed in Z. £. H. 12 (a chapter the interpretation of 
which labours under great textual difficulties), and in JZ, JZ. ii. 13: | 


§ 1. tov 82 pidov, érepov adrév dyta, mopitew & Sv abrod aduvaret | 
z.e. the notion of the repos adrés or supplementary self, who 
supplies what the airés by himself cannot obtain, is inconsistent (a 
priori) with the notion of the aétdpketa of the adréds. 


dtav 6 Saipwv K.t.d.] Eurip. Orestes 667. 


§ 2. 8 BSoxet Tar extds dyalGy péyiorov etvar] I cannot recall any 
passage in which Aristotle explicitly pledges himself to the view 
that friends are the greatest of external good things. ‘The value of 
the repos adtéds as he is~characterised in the present book is 
scarcely that of an external good; while in £. MV. i. 8.15 and 
Rhet. i. 5, friends are simply enumerated among other external 
good things, without being placed in a position of marked 
superiority. Thus in Z. J. i. 8. 15, 16, we have—daiverac § Buas 
kal Tay extos dyabayv mpoudeopéry, kabdmep etropev’ ddivaroy yap #) ov 


Ore 4 ‘ P > t a A iw A / 
padwov ta Kada mparrewy axopnyntoy ovyta. tmoAdAa pev yap mpdrTeTat, 


kaOamnep Sv dpyavav, dia pidoy kai mdovrov Kal modutixns Suvdpews’ eviav 


b.16. 


b. 22. 


b, 24. 


dé tyTw@pevor pumalvovot Td pakdptov, viov evyeveias evTeKvias KdANOUS' Ov 
a AY vo \ c \ idé t x ‘ x» i Ni 
mavu yap evdaipovixds 6 thy idéav mavaicyns 7) Suryerns 7) poverns Kal are- 
29% 2 ” a 
kvos, €rt & icws frrov, et To mayxaxot aides elev i) Hidot, 7) ayabol dvres 
reOvacw, and Rhet. i. 5. 1360 b. 18 sqq. ef Oy eotw 7 eddampovia ToLod- 
ere ers s: s ‘Suge , , - 
Tov, avayky auT7s elvar pépyn evyeverav mrodvgiAlay xpnotopiriay mAovuTov 
> ’ nr , > , »” \ o t > A id Ae ¥ 
evTeKviay ToAUTEKViay EvyNplay, ETL TAS TOD T@paTos apeTas oto Yylevay KaAAOS 
> ‘ 4 6 8 4 > A 8 , U > é A A 
icxiy péyebos Siva dyonortixyy ddEav tiny edrvxiav . . . odT@ yap 
> , Ed >, .¢: , > - , of, 9: > ed ‘ A > A > A > 
avtapkeotatos ln, ei Umdpxo aiTd td Tr’ ev ait@ Kal Ta éxrds ayabd, ov 
yap €oTw adda mapa tavra* Eats & ev ait@ pev ta wept rx Kal Ta ev 
, a” A > la . 
oopart, Eo dé evyévera kal pidot kal xpnuata Kal Tyun. ert Se mpoonkew 
cw , ee , e 
oidpeOa Suvdpers imdpyxev kal tTvxnY* odTw yap dv dodpadécraros 6 Blos 
ety. 
4 s SY ) a ; 
§ 3. povdtny] Ch £.. i. 7. 6 73 8 adrapkes Nyopev odk avTe pdve, 
Lol ~ , , > A s lel 
T@ C@vrt Bioy povaTny, GAAG Kai yovedou Kal Téxvois Kal yuvatri Kdi ddos 
tois idots kat Todiras, ererdy pvoer moditixoy 6 dvOpwmos. 


§ 4. of mpror] ofs,doxet pry Setv Hida rois paxaptows (Paraph.). 


T&v ToLoUTwY pev ody oddév Sercerar 6 paxdptos] C/ Menander 
(apud Plut. de Aud. Poet. 13)— 


s a if . A 
Pakdpios datts ovciay Kal vooy exe, 
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oN 4 aA + 3 a 
hem puxpdr] Kav tows more 81d vdcov  rowodrd 1 Senoerat, emi puxpov 1169 b, 26. 


denoera (Mich. Eph.). 


> a, a lol a a 
émevodxtou] Cf 2. NV. i. 8. 12 obdey 8) mpoodeirar rijs Hovis 5 Blos 
> ~ a 
autav Sonep repiantov tiwds, add’ exer tiv Hdoviy ev éavTd. 


§ 5. ev dpyg] LZ... i. 7. 15, where eddaporia is defined as Wuyjs b. 28. 


oO 
evepyeta K.T.A, 


4 8 evépyera SHdov Ste yiverat «.7.d.] The Paraph. has—i évép- b. 29. 
yeua avepoy Gre yiyvera, kal év TH ylyverOa 7d civas Eyer, Kal ov yéyove 
kal Umdpxer 75n Kabdrep re Kya’ ovvictarat pev odv 4 edSampovia ev TE 
nv kai mparrev, Mich. Eph. has—ei 8€ évépyeca, Sjdov os odk fore 
Odov te kat bpeorykds, Os oikia i) indtiov eyo 4} od, ddda yiverar Somep 
1) Kinows’ odd€ yap 9 Kinois éotw dSyod gipmaca, Gdda 7d pev adris 
yéeyove rd Se €or, TO SE peddet yevecbar’ ok ~otw ody W eddatpovia Gdov 
Tt, evépyea ovoa, GAN’ olov 7) Kivnots Kal dpaats. 

Happiness is a function performed, not a thing possessed. This 
function, as performed by the good man, is pleasant on two 
grounds—as good, and as ‘his own’—and invites contemplation. 
But the good man stands, as it were, too near himself to see 
properly ‘his own’ as realised in himself. He sees ‘his own’ 
better at the distance of his ‘second self.’ Smovdaia kat 73cia kal? 
aitnv b. 32 I understand to mean ‘good and consequently pleasant 
in itself, the good being one source of true pleasure (cf viii. 3. 7 
76 Te dwAGs ayabdv kal HOV dmdGs eoriv), while in the next line b. 33 
TO oiketov is stated to be the other source. Actions which are 
orovdaiat and oikeia, to be experienced as pleasant, must be con- 
templated (Geopeiv), ze. must be clearly realised in consciousness 
(cf. for the use of Oewpeiv, in the sense of ‘ being fully conscious,’ 
E. N. vii. 3. 5 Swice 7rd Zyovra pev pi} Ocwpodvra 8€ «.7.d.). This 
consciousness of one’s own actions— Trav olkeiwy mpakewv Oeapia— 
becomes explicit in the contemplation of the actions of a good 
friend. The actions of such a friend are good, and, although not 
oixetar in the narrow personal sense in which actions often stand 
too near the observer to be objects of clear vision, they are in the 
sense of being spo, and realising the one law of rectitude com- 
mon to all good men: ¢f viii. 3. 6 Kal yap ands of dyaboi Seis Kat 
aAdjAos* Exdoro yap Kal jdovnv ciow ai oikeiae mpakers Kai ai Tovavrat, 
tav dyabay 8é ai avrai 7) Gporat. 

In God ‘subject and object’ are one. He realises and sees 
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Himself in Himself. But man realises and sees himself in and 
through others—Z. Z. H. 12. 1245 b. 18 jyiv pév rd db Kab! Erepov, 
éxeivo dé (sc. Oe) adrds 76 ed eoriv, For man, as immersed in tAy, 
‘subject and object’ are two. Hence, to fulfil the injunction yaa 
ceavrdv, he must place himself at a certain distance from himself, as 
it were. He must by an effort make himself an odject to himself. 
This he does by universalising his own conduct, by regarding it 
not as the conduct of himself only, but also of others. Thus the 
idea or ideal of ‘conduct’ is abstracted from the adn of the indi- 
vidual’s sensibility, and made an object of contemplation. It is no 
longer Azs conduct, but the conduct of all good men. Tpdges per- 
formed by the individual with the consciousness that they are such 
as all good men perform are_pleasant par excellence; true pleasure 
either being (book vii), or attending (book x), the consciousness 
(@ewpia) of good actions, and this consciousness being vastly 
heightened in each individual, when he sees other rational agents 
obeying the same Law of Rectitude-with himself: as Spinoza 
says £7h. iv. 37 ‘Bonum, quod homo sibi appetit et amat, con- 
stantius amabit, si viderit, alios idem amare. Atque adeo cona- 
bitur, ut reliqui idem ament. Et quia hoc bonum (2. e. bonum 
quod unusquisque qui sectatur virtutem sibi appetit) omnibus 
commune est, eoque omnes gaudere possunt; conabitur ergo ut 
omnes eodem gaudeant, et eo magis quo hoc bono magis fruetur.’ 


at tov oroudatwy 8¢€] I prefer 64, beginning the apodosis here. 
Zell and Michelet, however (and apparently also Susemihl and 
Bywater who read d¢ with CCC, Cambr., Ald.) make it begin with 
6 paxdpwos 67 1170 a. 2. It seems to me necessary to state as a 


‘conclusion from (1) rob-dyabod 7 évépyeva orrovdaia kai Sela, (2) rd oikeiov 


rev ndewv, and (3) Oewpeiv 5€ pGdAov rods wédas Suvdpeba i) Eavrods Kal ras 
exeivav mpdéets i) Tas oiketas, that'‘a good friend’s actions are pleasant 
to the good man’: then, from the premisses eimep «.7.d. a. 2, follows 
the different conclusion that ‘the paxdpws will need good friends.’ . 


pw] ze. 7d emetkés (or 7d omovdaiov) and 16 oiketov, Cf. below 
elmep Ocwpeiv mpoatpetrar mpd&ers émueckeis Kat oiketas. . Zell and Fritzsche 
are evidently wrong in making dud nominative, z.e. 6 omovdaios 
kal 6 didos avrov orovoatos dy. ; 


ouvexds| Cf X. 4. 9 TGs od oddels ouvexds FHderar; 4 Kdpvet 5 mavra 
yap Ta dvOpomea aduvatei ouvexds evepyeiv. Cf. Met. A. 4.10472 b. 
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14 Svaywy) dé €orw ofa H apiotn puxpov xpdvov Huiv, ovrw yap dei éxeivd 1170 a. 6. 
€or, mpi pev yap adivarov ... hapyev b€ rov Oedv ecivar (Gov didiov 

apiorov' dare Cat) kal aidy cvvexis Kal didios imdpyet 7G OG" Todro yap 

6 bess, 


pe® Erépwy 8é kal mpds dAdous faov] The form of God is realised 
in one Eternal Being: the form of man in a multitude of con- 
temporary and successive examples. Each individual man realises 
himself only by looking away from his own mere particularity, and 
assimilating into his consciousness the form of man’s reason as 
other examples—his friends and fellow-citizens—by their cumu- 
lative influence impress it more purely upon him. The great 
embodiment of human reason, the social order into which he has 
been born, exists independently of himself. It is there already as 
an object for him to contemplate and identify himself with. It has 
not to be held up, as it were, in actual existence by his own un- 
aided reason, as the abstractions of Philosophy have to be main- 
tained (and cannot long be maintained at a stretch) by the thinker 
himself: see £. . H. 12. 1245 b. 16 od yap ovrws 6 Oeds ed exer, 
GANG Bédrwoy 7) Sore GANG tt voeiv ad’ros map’ abrdv. atriov 8 Ore Hyiv pev 
To «0 Kad” érepov, éxeiv@ dé ards aitod 7d ed éori. To contemplate, and 
in contemplating to identify himself with, the social life is a thing 
which a man can do almost continuously, because his otcia or dics 
is to be a person who sees himself in others and lives in others. 
But to identify himself with voyra which involve no social reference 
is a godlike act, which he can only at rare intervals, and for a short 
time, perform. Cf Alex. 7 Met. p. 671 (ed. Bonitz)—6 jyérepos voids, 
duvdper dv ra vontd, Grav ex THs axpas emiothnuns Kal THs dyay edfwias 
évepyeia yévnrar Ta vontd, tore (Gpev thy dpiotny Kai paxaptwrarny Kal 
mdons nOovns emexewa Conv, iris AOyo pév eoTw dvepynvevtos, ywwokerat 
8€ tTois TS pakapiov Tout mabovar maOos. ... Pp. 687 ovd« Eorar emimovoy 
adTé (2.¢. TS mpdt@ vO) Td ouvexes THs vonoews ci voids corti Kai vdnors. 
AAA Tas TE Hperepe vG ovowpévp ev TH voids etvar enimovdy eate rd 
ouvexes THs vontews ; 7) OvK aT 6 TpeTEpos vos evepyeia vods Kal Eevep- 
yela ws éxeivos, GANG Suvduer; As Alex. quaintly says, it is not diffi- 
cult for a man to be always a man, éru év ro etvar avOpwros odciwra : 
but it is difficult for him always to walk, &d@ ré py ev 7G Badigew 
oioiacba (p. 687). So it is difficult for man to think continuously, 
as God does, because man’s vénais stands to his vods as his walking 
does to his physical power—it is something which tends to sink 
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back into the potentiality (8évayis) from which it springs ; whereas 
God’s vénous is an évépyeca dvev Suvapews. Cf. Themistius, vol. ii. 
p. 211 (ed. Spengel)—} éeAdrrams aird (2.6. 76 avOperive v@) mpos 
tov Oeiov vodv ody bre pndémore Sivarar voeiv Ta Gia etdy, GAN dre py 
ouvexds kai det. But in his own lower sphere—that of conduct, 
man is able évepyeiv cvveyds more easily and successfully. The 
weakness of the individual is aided by the strength of the race ; 
the law of rectitude is embodied in the good men of the race, and 
in the institutions which have held their ground, and does not 
depend much for its actuality on the efforts of any single indi- 
vidual. The efforts of the individual are rendered easier and more 
continuous by the stimulation which they receive from an object 
which they have not themselves, with pain and weariness, to hold 
up in actuality. 


§ 6. cuvexeotépa, Seta otca Kab’ aityvy] These words are to be 
taken in connexion with olovrai re Seiv-Séws Cv rov eddaivova a. 4. 
The povdrns cannot well be eddaiuwr on account of the difficulty 
(as explained in the foregoing note) of an approach in his case to 
Td cuvexas evepyeiv. But, sustained by society, the individual can 
make an approach to it. The words povery ... paov a. 5, 6 have 
thus nothing directly to do with the statement oiovrai re dciv d€ws 
(iv tov edvdaivova, being rather an assertion of the general truth that 
evdaipovia aS a ouvexis évépyea requires (in man’s case) friends and 
society. But having thus almost parenthetically hit upon 76 cuvexés 
as distinctive of eddapovia, Aristotle then proceeds in regular course 
to point out that the requirement olovrai re deiv Hdéws Civ rév eddai- 
pova is justified by the law that ‘his function, decause pleasant in 
itself, will be more continuous ’"—ovvavéer yap ri évépyecav 4 olkela 
750vn (x. 5.2): and we are to understand that the,pleasure of 
friendship contributes—a good friend making the good man take 
increased pleasure in his own zpdées. I understand the rais car 
dpernv mpafeot a. g to be not only those of the good man himself, 
but also those of his friend; and, although the passage (like other 
passages in this chapter) is somewhat confused (whether by the 
fault of Aristotle or his editors it is impossible to say), I do not 
think it necessary, with Ramsauer, to bracket the words a. 8 6 yap 
amovdaios 7} omovdaios... a. II Avmeirat. They seem to be fairly 
enough suggested by deta oda xa aibriv—‘ The function of the 
eiSainov is ¢ruly pleasant—he rejoices or takes pleasure in vérfuous 
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actions, his own and his friends’.’ Susemihl places 1169 b. 33 1170 a. 7. 
€ort O€ kai... 1170 a. 8 paxdprov eivar after 1170 a. II Aumeirar. 


§ 7. doxnols tis THs &petas| This consideration seems to owe a. 11. 
at least the form in which it is presented to the words rais kar’ ~ 
Gpetiy mpageor in the passage a. 8 6 ydp... a. 11 Avmeira, bracketed 
by Ramsauer. 


@goyvis| 7. ¢. as quoted at the end of this book—éoédév pév yap a. 12. 
dn’ éc Oda (Siddéea, fv b€ Kakoior | Supptoryys, dmodeis kat Tov edvra véov) : 


of. Menander’s POcipovaew #On xpnoO susriat kaxat. 


guouxdtepov| It is difficult to see in what respect the enquiry a. 13. 

contained in this section and the subsequent sections of the chapter 
is more ‘concrete’ (see note on vii. 3. 9, a. 24) than that in §§ 5 
and 6. Both are concerned with the manipulation of abstract 
formulae; unless it be said that the second enquiry, by its use of 
the psychological terms aio6no1s and vdnors, is rendered more concrete. 
It must be admitted, however, that these terms are used in a very 
abstract way. 


7 Sé Liv... Suvdper aicOnoews| Cf. de An. ii. 2. 413 b. 2 7d dé a. 16. 
(Gov Sia rHv aiobnow mporas: of, LH. NV. i. 7. 12 and 13. 


aicOycews % voncews| Zell reads xai which gives the sense which a. 17. 
# must bear if retained; and there seems to be no ground for 
rejecting 7: cf de An. ii. 3. 414 b. 14 viv emt rovodrov diapicbw 
ért rav (dwv tois éxovow ary Kat bpegis imdpyer’ wep dé havracias 
&nrov' votepov 8 emioxentéov. évious S€ mpds tovrors tmdpxer Kat 7d 
Kata Témoy Kwytikdy’ érépois S€ Kal TO Stavontixdy Kal vos, olov avOpamors 


~ ow x ‘ , 
kal €l TL TOLOUTOY €oTLY ETEPOY, 7) Kal TLLL@MTEPOY. 


# Se Suvapis eis thy évépyerovy dvdyerar| ‘a faculty results in a 
function.’ Fritzsche and Grant compare JZe/. ©. 9. 1051 a. 29 Ta 
Suvdper Svra eis evépyevav dvaysmeva evpioxerar. 


7d Sé KUpiov év TH évepyeia| ‘ The reality is in the function; life, a. 18. 
then, in the real sense (xupiws), is perceiving or thinking.’ Cf Mei. 
©. 5. 1048 a. 10, where it is said that the dvvays must be realised 
by a determining cause external to itself—dvdyxn dpa érepov eivas 76 
ropwov, and AMe/, ©. 8, in which it is laid down that évépyea is prior to 


1170 a, 18. 


a. 19. 


a. 20. 


a. 22, 


a, 24. 
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Sévaus both Ady@ and rH otela. The priority oveia is set forth thus 
1050 a. 7 dav em dpxiy Badifer ro ywdpevov Kai TEXos. apxy yap TO ob 
évexa’ Tov rédous dé evexa f yéveots, TéAos O€ H Evepyera, Kal TovToV xapw 
fy Svrapts AapBdvera. od yap iva dw ~xoow épaor Ta (Ga, GAN’ dros 


épaow ow exovow. 


75 88 {av ... § 8, a. 25 havepdrepov] This is a very confused 
passage, which Ramsauer proposes to mend by omitting the half 
of it—viz. from 6didmep a. 22 to davepmrepoy a. 25: indeed he 
practically recommends the omission of the whole of it, for he 
suspects the clause dpicpevov ydp a. 20.... ioews a. 21, leaving 
only 76 8€ (jv tév Kad’ aitd dyabdv (kal Hbéov), rd dé TH pvoe dyabdv 
kal tO émexet. Of course the argument which proceeds from the 
beginning of § 9 would not suffer if the whole passage, 76 S€ ¢qv 
a. 1g...a. 25 havepdrepov, were omitted, for the parenthesis éocxe 
dé kai a, 26... a. 29 (wm contains all of material importance that 
would be thus lost ; and indeed, by makin g 1d mdvras 6péyerOat avTov, 
kai pddvora Tovs émekeis Kal praxapiovs a onpetov Of Td elvat aro TO Cyv 
ayadoy kai 760, puts the matter much more clearly than it is put in 
§ 7, where the corresponding 7d S€ 77 ices dyabdy Kal TO emewkel’ 
didmep goue maow Ov etvae appears as a deduction from rd dé chy rev 
ka@’ aird dyabév Kai 75€ov. Notwithstanding all this, I cannot bring 
myself to think that the passage, with its references to 76 epicpévov 
and to dvmn, ought to be omitted. These references are not of 
material importance to the argument, but are just such as may 
naturally be made in passing without interrupting it. 


apiopevov] Cf L£. NV. ii. 6.14. Life is unthinkable except as 
the realisation of definz/e forms and functions. 


§ 8. ob Sei 8€ ... Admass] When we say that life is naturally 
good, because ‘ definite,’ and naturally pleasant, we must remember 
that vice and pain make it ‘indefinite’ and bad, and that they 
connect it with bad pleasures—for a// men, not only good men, 


find life pleasant—with the pleasures of excessive indulgence and 
of relief from pain. 


ev Tots éxouevors S€ wept tis AUmms ~orar pavepdrepovy] Grant 
says—‘ This must be after all (see vol. i. p. 49), undoubtedly an 
interpolation. The editor probably had in his mind a confused 
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reference to x. 3. 2. Ramsauer urges that there is nothing in 1170 a. 24. 
x about pain being dépioros. It may be replied that there are 

frequent references to pain in x; and that indeed the promise 

made here does not pledge Aristotle to speak more fully of 

pain being déporos: moreover the epithet dépicros used here 

applies to the poyOnpa kat SuePOappérmm (on as well as to that & 

Auras, Vice with its pleasures destroys the dpyj or Aédyos of 

man’s nature, and makes it chaotic—dépioros: similarly, pain 

distorts it; although here we do not attach blame; cf EZ. WM. iii. 

12, 2 kal y pev Aomn eSiornor Kal Pbciper ri Tod Exovtos Hiow, 


§§ 9, 10.] The apodosis of the sentence ei 8 aéré x.7.d. begins a. 25. 
with ovr b. 8. See the notes of Fritzsche, Michelet, and Grant: 
of. also § 10 b. 14 ef 84 Te paxapig.. . b. 17 eiy—a sentence which 
epitomises the sense, and reproduces in skeleton the grammatical 
construction of the more diffuse reasoning which precedes. The 
apodosis of this sentence begins with kay 6 idos b. 16. 


§ 9. 6 8 dpav Sr bp aicOdverar] Cf de An. iii. 2. 425 b. 12 a, 29, 
emel © aicOavdpeba drt dp@pev kal dkovoper, avaykn i) TH der aicbdver Oa 
dre Opa, 7) érépa. Gad 7 adtH Cora THs dews Kal Tov tmoKempévov 
xpopatos. date i} Svo Tov ad’rod Eaovrat i) adty abtns. ére 8 et kal 
érépa cin 4 THs Beas alvOyors, i) ets aretpov eiow 7) adth Tis EaTat abris. 
dor emt ris mpotns todTo mountéov. See also de Somno 2. 455 a. 15 
ort dé ris Kal Kou Svvapts dxoAdovdovca macats, 7 Kal dre dpa Kal dkover 
alcOdvera’ ov yap 8) Th ye der 6pa Sts dpa: see Edwin Wallace’s 
Aristotle's Psychology, note on de An. ili. 2. 425 b. 12, and 
Introduction § ix, ‘common or central sense ’— especially his 
excellent remarks on pp. lxxxi-ii, where he reconciles the passage 
in de Somno 2. 445 a. 15 with de An. iii. 2. 425 b. 12: ‘unless,’ 
he says, ‘we are prepared to credit Aristotle with a wonderful 
amount of inconsistency we must regard the one passage as 
illustrative of the other. So taking them we cannot but allow that 
if Aristotle asserts in the one passage “it is not by sight mind 
sees that it sees,” and in the other passa _ writes “ sight perceives 
that it perceives,” he is using sight in the former passage as the 
mere particular organ, whereas in the other it is identified with 
that original faculty of sense which serves as basis to the whole 
system of the senses. The consciousness of sense-perception is 
then, we may conclude, an attribute of that same central sense 
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1170 a.29. which enabled us to compare and distinguish the different reports 
transmitted by our isolated senses. The two functions are in 
fact but different aspects of one and the same process; for the 
comparison of the reports of sense involves as its presupposition 
the conscious recognition of them as our own, the faculty, in other 
words, of holding them before the mind.’ 

In seeing, hearing, walking, etc., a man is conscious of himself— 
of his own existence: ‘he perceives that fe sees, hears, etc.’ 
This perception of self, however, would hardly be possible to 
man if his only objects of experience were his own sensations. 
In that case the sensation and the perception of the sensation 
as Avs sensation would coalesce, as they practically do, we may 
suppose, in the experience of the lower animals, or of most of the 
lower animals. Even his experience of his own actions would 
be accompanied by only a dim consciousness of a self distinguished 
from them. But man is not confined to his own actions. He has 
a ‘sympathetic consciousness’ of the actions of his friend—of 
actions which are still in a sense ‘his own’ (for his friend is a 
érepos avtés), and yet are not in such a way ‘ his own’ as to make 
it difficult for him to distinguish ‘himself’ from them. The 
distinction between ‘himself’ and ‘his friend’ (for his friend is a 
étepos atrés) helps him to the distinction between ‘himself’ and 
‘his own sensations and actions.’ In other words—it is in the 
consciousness of the existence of another that a man becomes truly 
conscious of himself. 16 aic@daverOat abitod dyabod dvros b. g cannot 
be realised apart from 16 cuvarcOdverOat kai rod Pidov dru orw b. 10. 
Man is distinguished from the brutes by the mental distance, as it 
were, at which he places his sensations and actions. He stands 
behind them and observes them: but this he does because he is 
a social being; because he can recognise, and takes pleasure in 
the recognition of, acts, thoughts, and feelings, not ‘his own’ but 
‘tke his own,’ 

There can be no doubt that the term ovvaicOdverOa, as employed 
in §§ 9 and 10, is intended to be accurately distinguished from 
aicOdavecOa*, The term aic@dvec6ac marks a man’s consciousness 
of his own life; ovvarofavecba his consciousness of his friend’s 


1 The two termsare carefully distinguished in Z. ZH. H. 12. 1244 b. 23 d9Aov dé 
AaBodor ti 7d (hv 7d Kar’ evépyecav, nal ws TEAOS. pavepdy ody Srt 76 aicbdvecOa 
Kat 70 yvwpilev, Bore kat 7d audjy 7d ouvacbdvecOa Kat 7d ovyyvwpley tori, 
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life —his ‘sympathetic conSciousness’ of his friend’s existence, 1170 0.29. 
as Grant well puts it, Where the term cuvaicdveo6a occurs in 
§ 10, b. ro, this is clearly its meaning: but cuvacéardpervor at the 
end of § 9, b. 4, in its present context seems to describe merely the 
consciousness which the individual has of his own life, and to be 
equivalent to the simple aicOavduevor: hence Ramsauer is of opinion 
that it is employed after the analogy of éauré cuveidSéva, and stands 
for €avtois cvvaicbardpevor rod Kab’ airs dyabod—z. e. ‘ being conscious 
of....’ Consistently with this view he remarks that cvvarcOdverOat 
in the next § is used in a different sense. But is it likely that 
ovvacGavopevos b. 4 has a different sense from cvvarcbdverOa b. 10? 
Perhaps something has dropped out before cvvacbavdpevoe b. 4 
which served to make the transition from the individual’s simple 
aic@aveoOa of himself to his cvvaOdvecOa of his alter ego. The 
words aiperdy 6€ b. 3... b. 4 kal 750 (which Ramsauer brackets) 
certainly do not serve to make the necessary transition, but may 
perhaps be a fragment of the lost passage, rois dyaOois being the 
good friends required as the subjects of ovvacOavdpevar. I am 
more inclined, however, to think that cvvatodavépevor yap Tod Kal’ avrd 
aya@ov is an interpolation ; for the words as d€ mpés b. 5... db. 7 
gidos eoriv seem to be written as if nothing had been said before 
to justify the transition from aic@dvecOa to cvvaobdver Oa, a circum- 
stance which makes it difficult to suppose that the dya@oi, regarded 
not as separate individuals, but as cug¢ayres, are the subjects of 
ovvatcOavopevot b. 4. 

Bywater (Conérzd. p. 65) explains his reading a. 31 dore ay aicOavd- 
pel’, drt aicbavopcba, kav vodper, drt voodpev (Bekker has dare aicbavoipe 
dv Srt aicOavdpe8a, Kai vooipev drt voodper) by saying ‘it would be strange 
indeed if, with aic@dvecOat drt voodpey in the immediate context, 
he lapsed into different language in 1]. 32 and said, what the 
vulgate makes him say, voeiv éru voodpev.” 


~ Lal ; AQ , eee 
§ 10, év To oubfv Kal Kowwvety Adyar Kal Siavoias] Cf Pol. ili. 5. b. 11. 
ae 
1280. b. 29 avepory roivur, drt 7 modus OvK EoTL KOWavia TdmoU Kal TOU 
- ~ 4 ’ Sos 
pa) ddixeiv odds adrovs kal Tis peraddcews xapw, GANG Tadra pey dvayKaioy 


Pe, , , CF 2 
indpyew, elmep Cora mds, Od piv ovd UmapxdvTay ToUT@Y amavTaVv 76 


; a ~ , 

Cf. 1245 b. 21 évSexopévov yap moAAois ouljv dpa Kal ovvacOdvecOa ws Trei- 

; A 

orots aiperwsrarov: émet 58 xakemmrarov, év éhdrroow avayKn Tiy evépyevay Ths 
gvvarcOnoews eivac. 
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1170 b. 11. 7ddts, GAN 4 Tod ed Civ Kowevia Kal rais oikias Kat Tois yevert Cans 
redelas ydpw kal adrdpkous. ovK éorat pévroe TodTO pi) TOY avrov kal 
éva xaroixovvtwy témov Kal xpopéveav envyapias’ 816 Kndetal 7 eyevovro 
kara tas modes Kal dparpiar kai Ovotae kai Siay@yal rod ovgjy To dé 
rowodrov durlas épyov’ 7) yap Tod outny mpoaipecis didia. Téehos pev ov 
rodews TO €d CH, Tadra S€ Tod Tédous xdpw' modus SE 7H yevOv Kal KopaY 
kowovia Cais tedelas Kal adrdpkovs xdpw. todro 8 eariv, &s paper, Td 
Civ eddarpdves Kal Kadds. Tov Kaddv dpa mpakeav ydpw Oeréov elvat THY 


> t fol ~ 
TOALTLKHY KoWW@viay, GAN ov Tov oulnY. 


GEA RE Rape 
ARGUMENT: 


Should a man try to have an indefinitely great number of friends, or must 
he draw the line somewhere in the number of his friends, asin the number of 
his guests? As regards useful friends, he must certainly draw the line at the 
number which he finds useful: to have more ts to burden himself with the duty 
of recomipensing supernumeraries, and hinders the life of noble action. As to 
Sriends for pleasure—a few will be enough, like a little sweetening in food. 
But what shall we say about the number of friends chosen because they are good 
men? flere again there are limits. The circle of true friendship, like the 
city, must not be too large or too small. Its extent cannot be accurately fixed, 
any more than the size of a city ; tt varies according to circumstances, within 
definite limits. This ts the sense in which its extent is definite. Perhaps we 
may say that tt ought to include as many as it ts possible to live on intimate 
terms with ; but, plainly, a man cannot live on intimate terms with, and 
distribute himself among, many: further, one’s friends must be friends 
also to one another, of all are to meet together constantly in one’s company ; 
and it is a difficult matter to get many people to be thus all friends of one 
another, Again, it ts hard to make the joys and sorrows of many people one’s 
own, for one would often have to sympathise with the pleasure of this friend,and 
the distress of that friend at the same time. So perhaps it zs best not to try to 
have a great many friends, but to limit oneself to the number sufficient to make 
up a circle of intimate friends, for it is impossible to be on terms of intimate 
friendship with many, as it is impossible to be in love with many. Wherever 
friendship is strong it is for few: take Sor example the friendship of comrades 
—it does not extend to many; and the famous ‘cases of it are between two. 

Those who have many friends, and treat everybody they meet as ‘My dear 
friend, are recognised to be nobody's friends, Their Sriendship, of tt is friend- 
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ship at all—some people call it fawning complaisance—is friendship in the 
sense in which we speak of aman’s‘ friendship’ for his fellow-citizens. A man 
may indeed have many citizen ‘friends, without being chargeable with over- 
complatsance—nay, a truly good man may have many ‘friends’ of this sort; 
but tt ts impossible to have many friends of the sort who are chosen for their good- 
ness, that 7s, for themselves. We must be satisfied if we have been able to find 
even a very few friends of this sort. 


§ 1. pate mohdgewos k.7.4.] Hesiod. épy. x. jp. 660. 1170 b. 21. 


§ 2.] ‘This section may be said to retract upon further con- b. 23. 
sideration what was admitted Z/A. viii. 6. 3—did 7d xpqopov dé Kal 
TO HOV modois dpéoKew évdéxerat’ moAdol yap of ToLodToL, Kai ev driv 
xpév@p at Umnpeoia’” (Grant). 


6 Bios] may be ‘their means,’ which seems to be the view of b. 25. 
Mich. Eph., who has Bios yap kai repiovoia évds odx ixavi) ottw ToAXois 
umnpereiv: but the more ordinary sense of the word is, I think, 
preferable. 


§ 3. domep wodews| Cf Pol. H. 4. 1326 a. 9 Sqq. olovra: pév ody b. 30, 
oi mheiorot TpoonKev peydAny eivac THY evdaipova mod" €i S€ TodT’ ddybés, 
Gyvoodeu Tota peyddn kal rola puxpa mods" Kat aptOuod yap mAnOos Tay 
evoikovyvtay Kpivovor Thy peyddnv, Set dé paddov pr) eis Td TAOS, eis 
dé Suvapw amoBrérew, Core yap te Kal médews Epyor’ Sore thy Suvapevyy 
Tovro pdduor droredeiv, TavTny oinréov eivar peyiorny. .. e& fs dé 
Bavavoot pev e&€pyovrat moddol tov dpiOpdv, dmdirar dé Gdlyo, TavTnv 
advvarov civat peyddnv’ ov yap TavTov peyddy te modus kal ToAvdvOpwros* 
GAG pny kal todTd ye ee Tv epywv gavepdv sri xarendv, tows F 
advvarov evvopetcba tiv Aiav movavOpwmov... dpolws dé Kai mods 7H 
pev €& dALyv Nay ovK adrdpkns* n 5€ ék moAhOv yay év pev Tois dvay- 
xalows adrdpkns, Somep Ovos, ad ov wédes* modirelav yap od pgdiov 
imdpxew . . . 8 mporny pev civat médw dyayKaiov thy ék TocovTou 
mArnOous 5 mparov mdjOos avrapxes mpos Td «d Chv eoti Kata Thy 
“qrodurixiy Koweviay ... dprov Tolvv ws odtds eats méAEws pos dpioTos, 7 
peylotn tod mAnbovs imepBody mpds aitdpketav (wis edoivorros. The 
State is an organism, and like all other organisms must observe 
definite limits. As realising 7d xaddv, however, it must be on as 
great a scale as is consistent with order—see Poet. 7. 1450 b. 36 
rd yap Kaddv ev peyéOer kal riger éori: Pol. H. 4. 1326 a. 29 6 yap 
vopos tagis Tis €oTt, Kal THY edvopiay dvaykaiov eitakiav etva’ 6 de 


t a 
Nav tmepBddrov dpiOuds ov Sivarat peréxew rafews® Geias yap 8) TovTo 


1170 b. 30. 


b. 31, 


b. 32. 


1171 4.2. 


a. 3. 
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Suvduews Epyor, fris wal réde ouvéxer td wav’ émel rd ‘ye Kadoy ev 
mrnber Kal peyéOer clwbe yiverOarr Sid Kat modus, fs meta peyefouvs 6 
Aexbeis Spos imdpxer ravtny eivar Kaddlorny avayKaiov. GAN’ Eore Te kat 
modeot peyébous pérpov, Somep Kai Tav Grdov mdvrav, (dor, puTar, 
épydvev. Kal yap tovtwy éxacroy otre Niavy puxpoy ore KaTa peyeOos 
imepBddXov eer thy abrod Sivayw x.r.A. Similarly, the friendly circle 
is of the nature of an organism, and cannot include an indefinite 
number of persons. 


oltre yap éx Seca avOpdmev x.7.4.] Plato, in a passage in which 
he is concerned with the logical analysis of the present conditions 
of society, rather than with the natural history of the origin and 
growth of society, says, ety & dv 7 ye dvayxaorarn modus ek TeTTdpov 7 
mevre avdpav Rep. 369 D. 

our éx Séxa pupiddav| Cf Pol. iii. 1.1276 a. 28 BaBvdov... 
ris exer meprypapiy paddrov eOvous 7} médews x..A. * This extremely 
limited idea of the size of a state,’ says Grant, ‘is based on the 
Greek notion that each citizen must personally take part in 
the administration of affairs. On this hypothesis, a state consisting 
of a hundred thousand citizens might easily appear unwieldy.’ 

According to the allegation of the 400 in Thuc. viii. 72, the 
actual attendance at the Athenian Assembly always fell short of 
5000. Grote (fist. of Greece, Part 2, ch. 2, vol. v. p. 392 note: 
ed. 1862) remarks on this—‘ That zo Assembly had ever been 
attended by so many as 5000 (ovSem@more) I certainly am far from 
believing. It is not improbable, however, that 5000 was an 
unusually large number of citizens to attend.’ Xenophon (Jem. 
iii. 6. 14) tells us that the city of Athens consisted of more than 
10,000 houses—j pev médis ek mredvav 7) pupiov okay ouveotnke. 
Boeck (Staatshaush. d. Ath. i. p. 43, quoted by Kiihner on Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6. 14) estimates the population of Athens (including the 
Piraeus) at 180,o00o—citizens, women, children, and slaves. 


76 8€ moody] z.¢, the size of the city. 
&éxer] viii. 5. 3 oddev yap obras cori hidav os 7d ovtiv. 


§ 4. 8m] Fritzsche’ reads 8ér with Kb; but &- is to be ex- 
plained as a dittograph of the preceding -av. 


obx oidy te wohdois oubfy Kal Siavepew éaurdv] Cf i. 7-§$ 6, 7 
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‘ ’ a” ta > , pe , a ~ , t > Ny \ 
TO 8 avrapkes Aéyopev ovdK avr@ pore, TO Cdvrt Biov povwrny, adda kal 1171 a. 3. 
a ‘ , v % a 

yovevot kal rexvois kal yuvaikt kal dws Tots pidors kal moNirats, émed} 

ir \ ee? ’ 
pvoet modirixdy 6 dvOpwros. rtovtrav Sé Anntéos Spos tis’ emexretvoyte 

A tee ‘ ~ \ ‘ > col 
yap el Tovs yoveis kat Tovs amoydvous kal Tay Pitwy tors didous eis 


4 , 3 \ a \ > a > , 
amretpov T poco, a\\a TOUTO peV eloavdis €TLOKETTTEOV, 


§ 5. od3€ yap evSdxeoOu ... a. 13 édlyous|] ‘For it would a. 10. 
appear that it is not even fosszble to be a great friend of many 
persons; and this for the same reason that (dérep—‘ eandem 
ob causam ob quam,’ Ramsauer) it is impossible to be in love 
with several persons; for, as love, which may be described as 
an excessive friendship, is for ome person, so (6) a. 13) great 
friendship (7rd opd8pa girov eivac) is entertained towards a few.’ 

As the imepBody rdias limits itself to one, 7d opddpa limits itself to 
a few. 


§ 6. at S Spvodpevar| Mich. Eph. has—i} rod ’AxtAAéws kal Harpd- a. 15. 
kAov, 7) Tov IvAddov Kal ’Opéorov, 4 Tod Onogws Kal Tewpidov. Cf 
Plutarch de amicorum multitudine 2 1b mpocayopeve Eraipov, as Erepov, 
ovdev eoriy ado TARY pérp@ idrias TH duddi xpopevor. 


mAhy moAutuKas| ‘except in the sense in which fellow-citizens are a. 17. 
“friends.”’ Mich. Eph. cautions us against referring ods kai 
Kadovow dpéckovs tO modiiKds, the words mAjy moderixkds being a 
parenthesis, the subject of which is taken up in the next sentence— 
moAtTIKaS pev oov KA, a 17. On moderixy gidia see ix. 6. §§ 2° 
and 3. On the dpeckos see iv. 6. 9. 


80 dperhy 82 Kal 8 adrous| airovs is Bywater’s reading for the a. 19. 
ajrovs of-the codd. I think that 8¢ adrovs is right here, while 
8? abrovs is right in viii. 4. 2, a. 18: see note on that passage. 


sovovtous| worthy of being loved 8? adrovs. a. 20. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


We come now to the question, Whether friends are more needed in prosperity 
or in adversity ; for they are sought in both—in adversity, to render assistance, 
and in prosperity, as associates and recipients of beneficence. Well, our answer 
is that in adversity it is more necessary to have friends—accordingly in 
adversity men look out for useful friends ; but better to have friends in pros- 
perity—hence men are anxious to have good friends in prosperity, for these are 
more worthy associates, and recipients of beneficence: not but that the very 
presence of one’s friends ts sweet in adversity, as well as in prosperity; for those 
who are in sorrow are lightened by their friends grieving with them—whether 
they are lightened because their friends takea share of the burden, as it were, 
or whether it ts because the sorrow is made less by the sweetness of friends’ 
presence and by the thought of sympathetic grief, need not be discussed here: the 
fact, at any rate, is that the presence of friends lightens sorrow. And yet the 
sweetness of their presence ts a mixed sweetness. The very sight of one’s friend, 
especially when one ts in distress, ts indeed sweet, and helps one to restrain 
sorrow ; for the sight and word of a friend give one courage, if the friend have 
tact: he knows one’s disposition so well, and the things which give one pleasure 
or pain. On the other hand, to see another tn pain for one's misfortunes is 
painful. Everybody avoids being the cause of pain to his friends. Hence 
stout-hearted natures shrink from making their friends share pain with them, 
unless some great relief be thereby gained: indeed such natures cannot endure 
companions in lamentation, because they are not themselves given to lamenta- 
tion. Lamentation they leave to weak women, and men as weak, who delight 
in tt and love as friends those who join with them in thetr distress. ° It is these 
stout-hearted natures that we ought to copy; for we ought to copy, in all things, 
the better example. : 

In prosperity, however, the presence of friends gives sweetness to the employ- 
ment of leisure, and it ts sweet to think that they are near to take pleasure in 
one’s well-being: wherefore it would seem right to be forward in calling in 
one’s friends to share one’s prosperity, but backward in calling them in to take 
part tn one’s adversity— One for sorrow is enough’: but if they are to be called 
in in adversity, let it be when, with a little trouble, they are likely to do great 
good. On the other hand, a friend ought to come uncalled, where adversity may 
be aided ; but, unless to help in carrying out some noble work, ought to be slow 
in coming where there ts prosperity, and good things are to be enjoyed: but here 

again he must be careful not to seem churlish in rejecting advances. 

Our conclusion then is, that the presence of friends is always desirable, 
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§ 1. dvaykadrepoy pev ... Kéddov 8€] In adversity a man 1171a. 24. 
struggles with matter which opposes itself to the form of his ed8a- 
povia: in prosperity he realises the beautiful form without hindrance. 
In the former case friends are means—instruments by means of 
which he grapples with his difficulties; in the latter case they are 
ends—persons in whom the object of his contemplation, human 
nature as a rational system, is adequately represented. 


§ 2. Seta kat év tats edtuxiats kal év tais Suotuxiats] Bekker a. 28, 
omits the words kai éy rais edrvyias. The authorities for their 
omission are Kb and CCC (CCC omits them in the text, and a later 
hand supplies them on the margin). They ought to be restored 
to the text: see Rassow, Jorsch. pp. 67, 68. For dvorvxias Lb, 

O>, and Ald. give drvyiats. 


Bépous| Victorius, followed by other editors, quotes Xen. Jem. a. 31. 
ll. 7. I Swxpdrns "Apiorapxév more épav oxvOpwras exovra’ oixas, edn, 
Bapéws pepe tu xpi S€ Tov Bdpous peradiddvar rots Pidows’ tows yap av 
ti oe qpeis Kovdicamer, Fritzsche quotes N. T. Gal. vi. 2 addnrov 
ta Bapn Baordgere. 


4 TodTo pev ov, K.T.A.| . Perhaps one’s friend does not relieve one 
of any part of the burden of one’s sorrow, but encourages one 
(wapapvOnrixdy yap 6 pidros § 3) to bear the whole weight manfully. 


§ 3. mapapubytiKdy yap 6 pidos Kal TH der Kal TO Adyw| Coraes, b. 2. 
Michelet, and Fritzsche quote Eurip. Jon 732— 
el Te TUyXaVOL KaKéY, 
eis Supar etvov hords euBréyrar yuo. 
Cf. Menander (apud Stob. for. iv. 65, ed. Meineke)— 


900 ye pidov Adyos éatl trois Aumovpevots. 


§ 4. Kav ph Greptetvy tH dAumia] ‘unless there be a great b. 7. 

balance of relief’—otherwise expressed at the end of the next 
section, b. 19 érav pédrwow dArlya dxAnbévres peydX adrdy Spedrnoew. 
I cannot agree with the interpretation offered by Grant and most 
of the editors— unless he (7.2. 6 dvdpadSys) be excessively impassive.’ 
The change from the plural e’AaBoivra b, 7 to the singular imo- 
pever b. 8 is awkward, but need not surprise us. Bywater suggests 
that the clause b. 6 didmep ... b. 7 adrois should be placed after 
Opynyntixds b. LO. 


§ 5. evdepyerixsy] evepyerntixdy given only by Ob is accepted by b. 16, 


1171 b.16. 


b. 26. 
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Bekker. The word is a dma€ elpnuévov. All other MSS. recorded 
give evepyerexdv, which is rightly restored to the text by Rassow 
(Forsch. p. 68). 


Gis eyo Suotvxdv] The Paraph. says—é tpaypdés gyow. ‘The 
words, however, do not occur in any extant play; and Ramsauer 
is perhaps right in thinking that too much has been made of the 
Paraphrast’s remark, and that we have here a common phrase, 
which it is not necessary to ascribe to.a particular poet. Mich. 
Eph. refers the words to Euripides, whose dus €xo rod dvoruxew 
(Orest. 240) is quoted by the editors. 


§ 6. kal [73] ph dfidcavras] Rassow (Horsch. pp. 68, 69) 
advocates déidoavros the reading of Kb (and CCC). This reading 
makes the ré (which is difficult with dgécavras, and is omitted by 
Mb, and bracketed by Bywater, and gives place in Ald. to rovs) 
quite natural. Bywater’s suggestion, ré before «3 moi b. 21, 
ought, I think, to be accepted. —_ 


SiwOetoOar| sc. ry edraderar. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ARGUMENT. 


As sight is the sense dearest to lovers, being, above all other senses, the seat 
and origin of their love; so, to spend their lives together is that which for 
Sriends ts most chotceworthy, for friendship ts communion. Now, as a man 
stands related to himself, so he stands related to his friend. The perception of 
his\ own existence is choiceworthy ; therefore the perception of his friend's 
existence. This latter perception he realises in spending his life with his 
friend. It is natural, then, that he should seek to spend his life with his 
friend. It follows that, in whatever a man makes his existence to consist in 
that he wishes to spend his time with his friend. Wherefore some spend their 
time in drinking together, others in gambling together, others practise athletics, 
or hunt, or study philosophy together—all, according to their sorts, spending 
their days together in the pursuits with which they identify their lives. 

Thus the friendship of bad men isan evil thing, for they are unstable, and 
share in things that are bad, becoming evil and like to one another: the friend- 
ship of the good is a good thing, and grows with intercourse ; they become better 
by practice and mutual correction, being moulded to one another’s tastes. 
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§ 1. 4 8 evépyera yiverar-aidris év 1G ovlfy] zc. 4 evépyea 4 ris 1171 b. 35. 
aicOnoews mept Tov pidov ére @atw. For aitns, restored to the text by 
Susemihl and Bywater, Bekker reads atrois: airjs is given by NC, 
and by corr. CCC. 


§ 2. ots olovro. cuffv] ‘haec faciunt haecque inter se communi- 1172 a, 8. 
cant, quibus se arbitrantur communi vitae societate inter se copu- 
lari’ (Lambinus). I think that the words are corrupt. I suggest 
ev ois olovrat eivar 76 Cqv. NC and Paris. 1853 have ois otovrar Cyp. 
The Paraph., with otrw yap ovgqv dvvardv, seems to have had before 
him the blunder as oidy re which appears in K>. 


§ 3. dBeBaror dvtes| See viii. 8. Bi a. 9. 


Gmopdtrovrat yap map addndwv ofs dpécxovrat| Fritzsche quotes a. 12. 
Aristoph. Ranae 1040 dbev 4 ’py piv dropakapeyn moAdads aperas 
éroinoe Tlatpéxhkov Tevxpov, and Alciphro £7. iii. 64 6 mais és rd 
axpiBeoraroyv éfeudtato tov Siddoxadov, Mich. Eph. has dmopdrrovrat 
yap dm GdAndov kai émrnevrat mpos éavtovs Ta GAANAwY Epya. ‘These 
examples of the use of dmopudrrecOa, or éxpdrrecOar, seem to me to 
support Ramsauer’s remark—‘ dmopdrrecOa: mapd twéds te Minus est 
“formam exprimere ex aliquo ut epistola obsignatur anulo,” quam 
“ea quae placent imitando (quasi digitis) apud se effingere.” ’— 
‘For they copy from each other those traits which please them.’ 
Grant’s rendering—‘ For they take the stamp of one another in 
those things which they like’—scarcely gives the exact force of 
drropdrrovrat, or brings out the construction, which is dmopdrrovra 
(middle) wap’ GAAjAwy radra ois dpécKovrat. 


eoOdGv pev yap da éof\d] Theognis: see above ix. 9. 7, a. 12: a. 18. 
quoted by Plato, Meno 95 D. 
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a. 20. 


a. 21. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARGUMENT. 


Our next subject 7s Pleasure—admittedly a most tmportant one: for Pleasure 
is inbred in our nature; pleasure and pain are the rudder-bands of education ; 
there is nothing so important for morality, and consequently for the attainment 
of the Happy Life, as learning to like and dislike aright. 

The subject then must by no means be omitted, especially as tt 1s one on which 
there ts great difference of opinion : for some maintain that Pleasure ts the Chief 
Good, while others—whether from conviction, or by way of pious fraud (pious 
Jrauds, tt may be remarked, are generally found out, and do harm in the end— 
there ts nothing so useful as the plain truth)\—mainiain that it is utterly 
bad. 


§ 1. aepi 4Soviis] See Lntroductory Note to vii. 11. 


guvwkeda0ar| ‘to have an intimate connexion with our nature’ 
(Peters). Mich. Eph. has—oikela rH ices tdv éeort Kai as oikeiay 
dravres aipovpeba kat Si@koper. 


mpos Thy Tod HOous dperyy] Kb, Mb, Nb, and Cambr. read dpynp. 
Mich. Eph., however, seems to have had dperny before him. His 
note is—péyiorov On pyot xal mpis tiv tod 7Oovs dpetHny Td xalpew ois 
deit fOous aperiy cimav adtny thy dpernv' ws ei Edeye, Soxed dé Kar 
mpos thy THs nOikns dpetns KTHOW péyicta GuVTEAciv TO xalpew oils det 
ktA. Cf. Plato, Legg. 653, and L.M. ii. 3. §§ 1-4, also Pol. ©. 5. 
1340 a. 14 Sqq., where the principle 4 S€ dper) mepi 7d xatpew dpbas 
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rat udciv kal puceiv is applied to determine the place of Music in 1172 a: 21. 
education, and the kinds of music that are to be taught. 


§ 2. Smép 8€ tay rovodTwv] For ixép=mepi with gen. in the Evhics, a. 26. 
see notes on 1. 5. 7, i. 6. 13, iii. 3. 2, iv. 2. 4. 


ot pev.., ot 8¢] Eudoxus...Speusippus. ‘In all probability,’ a. 27. 
says Grant ad Joc., ‘Aristotle here alludes immediately to two 
sections of the Platonists, (1) the party represented by Eudoxus, 
whose arguments are quoted; (2) that headed by Speusippus, 
whose antihedonistic arguments were contained in two books 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, under the titles mept #8ovqs a’ 
*Apiotimmos a, and which are now passed under review. Under 
the class of those who “call pleasure the chief good,” Aristotle 
less directly refers to Aristippus, who, though he belonged to a 
bygone era, still lived in the pages of Plato’s PAzlebus, and in 
the book of Speusippus bearing his name.’ 

Ramsauer has a pertinent observation—that in the parallel 
passage vii. TI. 3 of rayabdv 7Sorv Aéyovres are not mentioned. 
Mich. Eph. has a very interesting note here—Evdofos péev thy 
nooviy tavrov ero Tayab@ e«idikny yap apxnv Kal airiay mavrev Tey 
dya@av éridero, as oi tas ideas mpecBevorres Td adtofgov tav dav 
kat TO avToov T&v dvTav Kal Tov adtodvOpemoy Tav avOpamev Kat TO 
avtoxd\dos Tév Kaddov*, According to this account the doctrine of 
Eudoxus concerning pleasure was a development of, or perhaps 
only another way of stating, Plato’s doctrine of the ida rdya6ov. 
If it was this, Aristotle is unfair to it when he insinuates (as 
he does below ch, 2. § 1) that it was a doctrine of mere hedonism 
(in the Cyrenaic sense)—a doctrine which was not supposed 
to be so immoral in tendency as it really was, only on account 
of the temperate character of its author. Aristotle is too much 
inclined to criticise Plato and the Platonists au pred de la lettre. 
Is his criticism of Eudoxus a case in point? 


ot pev iows memeropevor... ot Sé€] Two classes of of e& evavrias a, 29. 
xopidy paddov déyovres. So the Paraph. 


Sid Sev... pésov] Cfii. 9.5. ‘Aristotle does not approve of a. 32. 
this being done by means of a sacrifice of truth’ (Grant). 


1 Cf. the marginale in L® on i. 12. 5 (where see note) édeye yap (5 Evdofos) 
Thy Hdoviy emécewa elvar mayTwv Tay dyabay, 


pd2 


1172 a, 36. 


b. 2. 
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§ 8. tots kata thy alcOyow] ‘palpable facts’ (Peters). 


rovadTnv] 7.¢. eperqy understood from é¢uépevos. Mich. Eph. 
has—éyorres thy Hdoviy avdnv, efra drodaivovres ayabny ex Tov 
émdidxew adryv. The Paraph. has—é yap wéyov thy ndovnv opOets 
more épiéuevos adris, dmokdivew Soke mpos adrny Kai dyabdy ryeto Oar 
kai obra ddav evridnor rois dpdow of twa HOoviyy dyabdy eivar, add’ 
dmhas dmacay éraveiobar’ rd yap Siopi¢ew Kal Srarpeiy Kal rd pev ayabov 
kplvew, éevdeyerOar Sé GAdnv aidny civar, ok got. Tv TodhGv’ GAN’ 
dpa Te <idov rév vooy Zxovra 7Sovn Twi xaipovra, kal macav 7Sovny ayaboy 
kal aiperov @nOnoav eivat, kal ovT@s od pdvov & €BovdovTo ovK Emevoay, 
adda Kal tiv aAnOcav mpocardrecav—z.e. they say without quali- 
fication, by way of pious fraud, that all pleasure is bad; but when 
they are seen to seek some pleasures, they are thought to intimate 
that all pleasure is good. ‘They thus not only fail to get people 
to.enter into their pious fraud—to believe the general proposition 
‘all pleasure is bad’ — but they—also discredit the particular 
proposition ‘some pleasures are bad,’ which, as their own actions 
show, is what they really believe to be true, and wish people 
to act upon. It would have been wiser to say at first that ‘ some 
pleasures are bad’—to distinguish for the benefit of those who, 
unable to distinguish for themselves, generalise hastily from épya. 
For @s rovavrny Ald., NC, Paris. 1853, and B® read as ov rovavrny 


(= wWexrny). 


§ 4.] But a distinction which is consonant with épya is of 
great practical use to those who understand it (rovs cvmévras) ; 
of course, only those can understand moral distinctions placed 
before them, who have had the preliminary moral training insisted 
on in LLM.i: fi. 4.6 bib Set rois ecw jyOar kahds tov epi 
kad@y kal Sikai@y Kal dos THY ToduTiKoY akovodpevoy ikavas. Without 
such moral training no one can display the ovveors which consists 
ev tS xphoOa rH Od&q emi rd Kpivew mept roiTay wept dv  dhpdvnois 
€or, Gddov Réyovros, Kat Kpivew Karas (L. LX. vi. 10. 3).. ltrisein 
connexion with the doctrine of octveois thus laid down that we 
must understand the expression rots ovwévras in the present 
passage. For the practical value of Adyo., or yvaous, to those 
who have received good moral Gaining: see note on i. 3..4— 
tois d€ kara perce Tas opetess moe pease, kal mpdtrovot modvadedes dv 
ey TO rept TOUT@Y eidevat, ‘ 
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CHAPTER II. 
ARGUMENT. 


Eudoxus thought that Pleasure was the Chief Good, (1) because all creatures, 
rational and irrational, pursue tt (his doctrine was accepted as true, not so much 
on tts own merits, as because it came from one who, being very temperate, was 
Supposed to take an impartial view of Pleasure) ; (2) because all creatures avoid 
zs contrary, Pain, Further, he argued that no one asks why Pleasure is 
desirable ; and that added to any good thing, e. g. the performance of justice, it 
makes that good thing better. This last argument, we may say in passing, 
proves that Pleasure is a good thing, but not that it ts the good—indeed 
zt is the sort of argument that Plato employs to show that Pleasure ts not the 
Chief Good—the Chief Good, he argues, cannot be enhanced by the addition of 
any other good, and Pleasure with Wisdom ts better than Pleasure without 

Wisdom. 

Those who meet Eudoxus with the objection—that what all pursue is not good, 
commit themselves to.an untenable position. What all pursue must be good: 
manifestly what all rational beings pursue ; and even the trrational creatures 
are divinely impelled to seek after their own good. 

Lor is there any force in_the objection ratsed against the argument which 
Eudoxus draws from the universal avoidance of Pain, the contrary-of Pleasure. 
The objection ts—‘ that tt does not follow from Pain being evil, that Pleasure ts 
good ; for evil may be opposed to evil, and both evils to that which zs neutral. 
This formula of opposition is all very well as a formula, but zt is not applicable 
to Pleasure and Pain: for if both were evil, we should find both avoided ; if 
both were neutral we should find neither avoided, or both avoided alike ; 
whereas we see plainly that men avoid the one as evil, and seek the other as 
good. 


§ 1. Ed8ogos] of Cnidus, one of Plato’s disciples, a celebrated 1172 b. 9. 
astronomer, mentioned in JZ/e/. A. 8 as the author of a theory 
of the motions of the' heavenly bodies, which is described; and 
in Met, A. 9. 991 a. 15, as holding the view that the ideas are 
mixed in sensible things, like the déyosouep7 of Anaxagoras—c/. 
Alex. ad loc. (p. 72. 4) kal Etdogos rév WAdrevos yropiper pier tov 
Sev ev Tois mpos adtas 7d eivar Exovow myciro ExaoToy eivat; Of which 
view he proceeds to give the refutation contained in the second 
Book of Aristotle’s mepi idSe@y, but omitted in the Mefaphysics : see 
Alex. Met. 73. 11 (ed. Bonitz). Eudoxus’ theory of pleasure, 


1172 b. 


b. 28. 


b. 31. 
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9. discussed here, has already been mentioned Z. WV. i. 12. 5, on which 


see note. 

Spengel (Arist. Stud. i. Nic. Eth. pp. 218, 219) and Ramsauer 
complain, unnecessarily I think, of the confused manner in which 
the argument of Eudoxus is here presented. 


81d thy Tod Hous dperhy] Grant sees in this ‘a pleasing reference 
to the personal character of Eudoxus’: but see note on x. I. 
Roca gs 


§ 2. dpotws| zc. kad’ abré maow (Ramsauer). 


dpi BU erepov pnd Er€pou xdépiv] The latter of these expressions 
seems to be added merely as an alternative for the former. They 
seem to have exactly the same meaning. 


avfeoba 8¢] Bekker reads kat avéeoOa 6. Kb and L> omit kai. 
Ramsauer, Susemihl, and Bywater read avgéeoOa 65é, the dé being 
Ramsauer’s conjecture for the 67 of-the codd. Spengel (Arzsz. 
Stud. 218) asks with some force—How could Eudoxus, who 
wished to prove that dom is rdyabdv, have used this argument 
as Aristotle here (§ 3) understands it? What Eudoxus really 
meant, Spengel thinks, was something very different—viz. When 
78ovn is added to any good thing however small, that good thing 
surpasses all other good things however great, to which dorm is not 
added. That which can thus enhance the smallest good above 
the greatest, must itself stand higher than the greatest—must be, 
in short, rdyaév. This view of the relation of dorm to dyabd, 
attributed to Eudoxus by Spengel, agrees substantially with the 
account of his theory given by Mich. Eph. (see note on 2.2. x. 1. 
2), and with the marginal commentary on i. 12. 5 in Lb (see note 
ad loc.) eye yap thy 1Soviy éméxewva eivat Tavtwv Tay ayabar. 


§ 3. MAdtwv] See Phzlebus 60 D, E, where it is shown that the 
best life for man is 6 pixrds Bios Adovis re Kal Hpovfnceas. 


oddevds yap mpoorebévtos ait@ x.t..| ‘For the highest good is 
not made better by the addition of anything.’ For airé Kb (alone 
it would seem) gives airé preferred by Bekker and Susemihl. 


§ 4. ti ody éott rouobrey .t.\.] ‘What good is there, then, which 
is thus incapable of addition, and at the same time such as men can 
participate in it?’ (Peters.) 
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ot 8 enordpevor «.1.4.]- Those who bring against the first 1172 b. 35. 
argument of Eudoxus the objection, or varacis (An. Prior. ii. 26, 
69 a. 37 &varacs & oti mpdracis mpordcet évavria), that ‘what all 
seek is not good,’ commit themselves to an untenable position 
in Aristotle’s opinion; & yap maou 8oxei, tadr’ civai papev—securus 
Judicat orbis terrarum. Their @&oracis is mapd8ogos, and, as such, 
is dialectically inadmissible, dialectic admitting only évdoga, save 
when the paradoxes are those of great philosophers (6éces) ; as for 
the paradoxes of ordinary men, it would be silly to pay attention to 
them—7of. i. 11. 104 b. 22 7d yap Tod rTuxdvros évarria rais ddéats 
arodnvapevov ppovri¢ew evinbes. 


8péyerat| Bekker’s dpéyero is the reading of Lb, Paris. 1853, 1173 a. 2. 
and apparently of Mich. Eph. and the Paraph. All other authori- 
ties (including CCC, Cambr., B', B*, B%) have épéyera, adopted by 
Bywater. For ei in this line and in the next, we perhaps ought 
to follow Michelet in reading 7. 


aidtav] Cambr. has airijs. a..3. 


jv dv tu Neyspevov| Bekker’s 7d before deydpevor is omitted by K>, 
Lb, Mb, Ob, Cambr., NC, Paris. 1853, B’. 


gavdous| the ‘inferior,’ or irrational animals—ra dvdyra. a. 4, 


gore Te guaikdy dya0dv| Susemihl, following Thurot, brackets 
aya6év, and Bywater’s note is—‘pvorxdy dyabdy fort. secludenda.’ 
I think that it is likely that both words come from the margin. 


tod oiketou dyaQod| ‘their proper good’ (Peters): ze. when a. 5. 
they seem to be indulging merely their own caprices, as individuals, 
they are really maintaining the efSos of their race—striving after 
ro det kai ro Ociov. At the end of the PAzlebus (67 B) Socrates says 
that to go to the lower animals for arguments in favour of pleasure 
is to trust ‘the augury of birds,’ instead of ‘the Muse of Philo- 
sophy—2Q. Ovxody méumrov xara TH Kpiow, hy viv 6 Adyos amepyvaro 
yiyvorr’ dv 4 tis Adoris Sivas, TPQ. "Eouev,  %Q. Uparov dé ye 
008 dv of mdvres Boes Te Kat tmmor kat TadXa Eipravta Onpia poor to 7d 
xaipew Sidkew, ols morevovtes, Somep pavrets Spriow, of moddot Kpivovort 
ras HSovds eis 7d Civ Hpiv ed kparioras eivat, Kal rods Onpiwy Epatas otovrat 
kuplovs eivat pdprupas paddov # Tovs Tay ev Movon prrocdd@ pepavrev- 
pévev éxdorore Adyar, Aristotle may have had this passage in 
his mind here. 


1173 a. 5. 


a. 8. 


a. 10. 


a. 1l. 
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§ 5. odk Zouxe 8 ob8e wept Tod evavtiou Kahds éyeoPar] ‘nor is 
what the opponents of Eudoxus say about “the contrary” (2. ¢. 
about his argument from the contrary—viz. pain—ot« jrrov & 
Ger’ civau avepdy ék Tod évarriov § 2 above) satisfactory either.’ 


ob ydp dacw, x.t.d.] See notes on vii. 13.1. Mich. Eph, has 
. a nn A 
the following commentary here—é é« tod évavriov cumordv THY 
A UA > lod lod 
Hdovny ayabbv Adyos ToLodros Hv* «i 7 AUT evavTia ovca TH HdovR KaKdV 
: iyabdy dpa 7 1Sor7 sOev S€ ;—Ore 4 Av Sy, €K TOU TA 
éoTw, ayabdy dpa 7 ndovn. mdbe j—6re- Avan Kady, ek Tod mavTa 
gevyew adryy. mpos Todroy tov Adyov Tov €k Tod evavtiov cUMETaYTA 
a i A > , Peet Y c , fd) > > ‘4 > A) , 
ri Hdovv.ayabdy, évicratar 6 Srevoummos héyav, ovkK avdyKn, émevdr KaKdv 
> € , 2 \ os AY > , 2 A c (er. > cy - 
€orw Alan ayabdy civae Thy aytikeiperny aitH Hdovyy’ ov yap may 
- > “ ~ 
TO dvtikeipevoy Kax@ dyabdv éotw* advtixetar yap tH OpacvTnte KaK@ 
ss 2 
dvrt, 9 Seria, Kai ovk eorw ayabdv 4 Seiia, adda kKakdyv... 
dvtixerrat odv nol Smevourmos Kat Kakoy kak@ kai D pndere 
7 7 ®@ Kal Gudw TO pnderepo, 
Touréote Kal duddrepa Ta Kaka TH ayab@" pnd€érepov yap 1rd dyabdr «ii 
al duddrepa + @ ayade pndérepov yap Td dyaGdy etrev. 
ai yap dperat peodtyntes ovcat ovd€erepov Tv akpev cic’ 4 yap avdpeia 
Shi a a A“ 
ovre Seidia ovre Opacitns eoti... kal Eyer Tav’Ta Kad@s, GAnOes ydp 
r / ~ - fol 
€orw eimeiy Ore dvtikerrar Kakdy KakG, kal duddrepa Ta kaka TH ayaba* 
robro pev ody A€youar Kaas" 7d 8 Ore 7H SOV Os KaKdv KaKG dyTixerrat 
ty Avmn Aéyovow ov Kahds. Ov ydp ayTikecrar 7 Sor) TH AUTH ws KaKOV 
a b} See. > \ fet} > \ al ‘ c c ao 
kak@ GAN @s dyabdy kak" ei yap jv Kakoy 7 Sort Hv Kal heveTov Kat 
\ € € NY A a de \ A , , ’ « , 
puontov ws 4 AvTN’ viv Se THY pev AUTHY hevyer TavTA ... ws KakOY, 
Stoxee dé tiv Qdorny ws adyabdy. 


&udpwo TO pmSetépw] 7 pnderépm seems to be the reading only 
of r, Mich. Eph., and Ar. All other authorities apparently read 
r@ pndérepa (so Kb, Lb, Ob, BY, B®, CCC, NC, Cambr., Ald.) or 
T@ pndérepov (Mb, B?). The reading 7 pndérepa is strongly 
supported by Plato, Rep. 583 E 7 cai duvardv 76 pndérepa dv duddrepa 
yéyveoOac—words which occur in a context which, I think, Aristotle 
has in his mind here. 


Gugotv yap dvrow (rv) Kaxdv] Bywater adds ré»—a distinct 
improvement to the clause. The dvrev xaxév of Kb (and B), 
accepted by Bekker and Susemihl, shows us how the original ray 
dropped out. 


tév pydetépav S€ pndérepov % Spoiws] The construction ap- 
parently is rév pnderépwv d€ dvrow (if both pleasure and pain belong 
to the class of neutral states), wdérepov (neither of them) %e 
evxror civat, i) duolws éxdrepov heverdy :—or as Coraes puts it—ei joapy 
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aude Kakd, } te Sori) Kal f-Ximn, expnv Kai dppo ebyew ef & Foav 1173 a. 1. 
egies pyre xakd, Sndovdrt, pyr dyabd, expay i) pndérepov pevyey, 

7) Opotws éxdrepov. Mich. Eph. gives what seems to me a less 
satisfactory explanation of pmdérepov—rouréari ov're hevyopev odte 
Si@kouev: while i spoias he explains—ijror émions # Sidkopev i 
pevyopey, 

As directed against Speusippus the words before us are pointless. 
Speusippus did not regard pleasure and pain as pydérepa, but 
as xaxd—‘Speusippus vetusque omnis Academia voluptatem et 
dolorem duo mala esse dixerunt opposita inter se, bonum autem 
esse quod utriusque medium foret’—Aul. Gell. ix. 5. In: fact, 
only the words dydoiv yap dvrow (tév) kaxav are referable to 
Speusippus. As regards the words rév pyderépav S€ pydérepov 
pois, one would be tempted to accept the latter of the alternatives 
offered by Ramsauer—‘ aut corrigenda, aut secludenda’— were 
it not possible to point to the discussion in Rep. 583 sq. (mentioned 
above), where jovyia, or 7d perafi is spoken of as sometimes 
‘painful,’ sometimes ‘pleasant. It will be seen that Plato’s 
attitude to the supposition rév pnderépwy dé is practically the same 
as Aristotle’s—Kai év dddous ye, oipat, moAdois Toovrous aicOaver yryvo- 
pévous tovs avOpamous, ev ois, dravy AvTGvTat, TO pty AvTEiaOar Kal THY 
Hovxlay Tod ToLwvrov éyKkapidfovew ws HovoToY, ov TO xalpeww. Todo yap, 
en, tore 00 tows Kat dyannrov ylyverat, jovxia. Kal érav mavonra 
dpa, elrov, xaipev tis, 7 THs HSorns ovxia AumNpdyv Eotar, “lows, en. 
°O peraéd dpa viv 5) apporepav ePaper eivat, tiv Hovxiav, rodTd more 
Gudorepa éorat, Avmy Te Kal 7Sovn. “Eouev. 7H kai duvardy 76 pndérepa 
dv dppdrepa yiyverOar; OU poe Soxei, Kal piv td ye nOv ev puxi 
yryvopevoy kat TO AuTNpdv Kivyois tis duporépw éordy' 7) ot ; Nai. Té 
8é pyre Aumnpdv pyre HOU ody Hovyia pévror Kal ev pécw TovTow epdvy 
dpti; "Epdvy yap. ds ovv dpOas éore rd pr adyeiv dV Hycioda j 
7d pa xaipe dyapdv; Ovdapds. Ov« eorw apa rovto, adda daivera., 
fv & éeyd, mapa 76 ddyewor nd Kal mapa 7d 95d ddyewdy Tére 1) Hovxia, 
kat ovdev byes tovrav tav gavracpdrayv mpds Hdovns adjOevav, adda 
yonteia tis, ‘Qs yodv 6 Aédyos, &hy, onuaiver. “Ide roivy, epyy eye, 
yoovds, at odk ék uty cicly, iva py ToAAAKS oinOjs &v TH maporte 
otrw todro meducévat, Wovyy pev maddav vans eivat, AUmnv O€ Hdovijs. 
Tod 8, ey, Kal molas Aéyers; Toddal pév, etrov, kal GAdat, pddiora 
& i Oéders evvonoa tas mept Tas dopas ndovds. abrar yap ov mpodv- 
mOevre eEaldrns apnxavor ro péyebos yiyvovra, mavodpevai te Avan 
ovdepiav xaradelmovew. *AAnOéotara, ey. Mi dpa meGopefa kabapav 


1173 a 11, 


a. 13. 
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Adoviy evar tiv Admns amaddayny, pd AdTNY THY jSovns. My yap. 
"AAG pévrot, elroy, al ye Sia TOU owpatos emt THy Wuxny cpivowads 
kat Reyduevar jSovai, oxeddv ai mreiorai te Kal péeyiorat, TovTOV TOU 
elSous iat, AuTGv Tives arahayal. 

It remains only to note that, for pnSérepov, Kb, r, CCC, Cambr., 
B!, B’, B® read # érepov. 


ouTw 3} kat dvtikevtan | @s TO pev aiperov To Oe cheukrov 6 ov (Ram- 
sauer). I think that Admy is the subject of dvrixewrac: see the 
Paraph.—éev avepov dre os Kaxdv dyad % Adm HOor7 avriketrat. 
Mb gives the easier reading avrikewrat, 


CHAPTER III. 
ARGUMENT. 


The argument that‘ Pleasure ts not good, because tt is not a Quality’ proves 
too much :—virtuous actions are not qualities, nor is Happiness a quality. 

To those who argue that‘ Pleasure is not good, because it is indefinite, and 
indefinite because tt admits of degrees’ we answer—(a) Perhaps your concluston 
relies on the circumstance that people are pleased 7” various degrees: but you 
cannot infer that there are degrees in Pleasure itself because people are pleased in 
various degrees, any more than you can infer degrees in dinaoodbvn because 
Sixa.os admits of comparative and superlative degrees—dixaidsrepos, dikardrarTos. 
(b) Perhaps you will reply that you look, not at people pleased, but at pleasures 
themselves, and find that they admit of degrees: then, we answer, it ts at the 
mixed pleasures you look: they indeed admit of degrees ; but it ts not to the 
mixed but to the pure pleasures that you ought to go for evidence. (c) Finally, 
if you maintain that even the pure pleasures admit of degrees, we may grant 
that they do, without allowing your inference that therefore they are indefinite 
and ‘bad: a thing may admit of degrees within definite limits—ealth, e. g. 
varies, without ceasing to be the definite thing that it is: so may pleasure 
too. 

The argument that the good is perfect, or has realised the end, whereas 
Pleasure is only a Motion or a Process which is imperfect, we meet by pointing 
out that it is unmeaning to speak of Pleasure, which is neither quick nor slow, 
as a Motion ; or as a Process of generation—for what, it may be asked, ts 
generated out of what by the so-called process, and what is resolved back into 
what by the reverse process, Pain? To say that ‘ Pain is the dissolution of that 
of which Pleasure is the generation’ zs to use words without meaning. Where, 
zt may be asked, are the elements organised y the so-called ‘generation, and 
separated by the so-called ‘ dissolution’ ? 
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Again, to describe Pleasure.asrRepletion is to confound Pleasure itself and a 
bodily process with which certain pleasures are associated—those lower pleasures 
which are felt when want is being satisfied ; for the higher pleasures—those of 
thinking and some of the bodily pleasures—are not associated with the repletion 
of want and the relief of pain. 


To those who bring forward the disgraceful pleasures as evidence against 
Pleasure in general, we have to point out that it is only to ill-conditioned 
natures that the objects of these pleasures are ‘pleasant’: in short, that there 
are good pleasures and bad pleasures—those being good which attend good 
Junctions, or are raised by good objects, bad, which attend bad functions, or are 
raised by bad objects. 


That pleasures differ specifically as their objects differ is, in short, our final 
answer to those whose arguments we have been examining. It is unmeaning to 
say “ Pleasure ts good, or * Pleasure is bad.” Pleasure in what objects? we ask. 
There are objects in which we ought not to take pleasure, and there are objects 
which we should pursue even if no pleasure were connected with them. 

We see, then, on the one hand that Pleasure is neither the Chief Good nor all 
desirable, and on the other hand that some pleasures are desirable. 


§1.] See Caz. 8. 8 b. 27, where es are given as the first and 1178 a. 13. 
most important kind of woidrnres. The dperai, or virtuous éfets, are, 
it is true, moidrnres—and, as possessing such moidryres, we are movol 
twes Kat dya0ot (£7. JV. i. 9. 8); but there are things which are not 
modrnres, and yet are good. ‘The évépyecae which spring from dper7 
are not modrnres: cf. Poet. 6. 1450 a. 18 kat yap 9 evdaipovia ev 
mpda&et eoti, kal Td TéAos mpakis Tis €oTiv od Towwrns’ etal S€ KaTa pev TA 
HOn mooi wes, kara dé ras mpakes eddaipoves } Torvavriov. To be 
good, a thing need not be a permanent state (és), like virtue or 
health. The act of vision, ¢.g., is good and perfect within the 
limits of amoment. So also is the experience of pleasure (see x. 
4.1)» The argument which Aristotle here opposes is founded on 
a very natural feeling—viz. that to be good, and worth having, 
a thing must endure permanently ; especially the conscious life of 
the individual to be worth having at all, must endure permanently. 
But Aristotle does not share this feeling. Consciousness, he would 
tell us, is fully good within the limits of an indivisible moment ; 
its essential goodness is independent of time: let those who main- 
tain that, if the individual consciousness is ever to be extinguished, 
then it is not worth having at all, look at Nature. Why does 
Nature produce the individual organisms of plants and animals, 
and allow them to perish without possibility of revival? Is it not 
‘good’ for these individuals to live while they live, and are their 
lives less perfect and good, because they are not permanent ? 


1173 a, 13. 


a. 15. 


a. 17. 
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"ANAL piy odSé +O didtov eivar paddov ayabdy Zotar, etwep pynde AeuKdrepov 
TO ToAvxpdvoy TOD ednuepor. 

It will be observed that the position combated in the present $ 
(x. 3. 1) is really that which the writer of vii, 12. 2 attacks—the 
simple identification of és and dyaéévy; see note there on Tov 
ayabod 76 pev evepyera 7d 8 efis 1152 D. 33. 


. a ia 
§ 2. Aéyouor... Hrrov] See Plato, Phzledbus 24 E EQ. Nov pevros 
a A a re 3 
dper ths tov ameipov pvaews ei Toiro Sekdueba onueiov, va py mavT 
: , aus 
émeEvdvres pnkivopev. TIPQ. Td roiov dy Aeyets; EQ. ‘Onda’ ay npiv 
‘ ~ , , 2 , \ A 50 ‘ 2 / 8 rg 
gaivnrar paddév te Kal Hrrov yeyvépeva kal rd opddpa kai npepa Sexopeva 
kal rd lav Kal &ca Tovadra Tavta, eis TO TOU dretpou yevos ws eis Ev Set wavTa 
a , ° cA ‘ > ‘ x 
taita ribévac: see also Philebus 31 A vois pev aitias ny Evyyevis Kat 
a ra ‘ 2 a U 
rovrov cxeddv Tod yévous, nSovi) dé dmeipds Te avTH Kal TOU pHTe apxTY pHTE 


to - 4 
péoa pyre Tédos €v EauT@ ad’ éavrov Exovros pnde ELovtds Tore yévous. 


ei pev ody ek Tod A8ec0ar TodTo Kpivover| ‘If it is from observing 
people pleased that they come to the conclusion that pleasure admits 
of degrees and is therefore not good, they will have, by parity of 
reasoning, to conclude that jus/ce admits of degrees and is there- 
fore not good, because people are just in various degrees.’ Cf 
Cat. 8. 10 b. 33 Sixacoodyny péev yap dixarcociyys ov mavu daci Seiv 
AéyerOar paddov kal Hrrov, ovde bylevay bytetas’ Hrrov pevror exew repo 
érépou wylevav, kat Sicaoovynv erepov érépov ... SiKkatdTepos yap €repos 
€répov déeyerat. Thus 1d 7derOa, ‘the being pleased ’—for which 
we may substitute 6 7dduevos, ‘the man who is pleased,’ answers 
to the adjective Sikawos in the passage quoted from the Categortes ; 
and as dicawos may become dixaidrepos, SO 6 dduevos may be ‘ more 
pleased’; but as we do not infer from Stkadrepos that Suaaootvn 
itself is indefinite and bad, so we must not infer from #derai ris 
paddoy that 7dovn is indefinite and bad. The Paraph. has # éniraous 
kal ) dveois év TH HSeoOae yiverac Gre HSSpevor paddov kal ‘Arrov #Sovrat" 
tovro O€ Kal €v Tais dperais cupBaivoy daiverar’ Sikaor ydp eiot padXov 
kal Hrrov dvdpeio: .. . GAN’ ov bia TodTO ddpioTol eiow ai dperait Tov adroy 
7 tpémov Kat 7 HSovt) airy pv Kad’ avr» ok ~atw adpiotos, ev S€ Tois 
nOopevors tiv eniracw Kal thy dveow émidéxerat, Similarly Mich. Eph. 
speaks of the eiSos or ri jv etvae Of dvdpeia, cwppoctvn, or Adovn, as 
being rot émep éoriv, and as dvemirardv te Kat avdverov. The dis- 
tinction drawn here and in Caz. 8. 10 b. 33, between Sdékaios and 
dixavootvy is now familiar as that between an adjective which admits 
of ‘degrees of comparison,’ and an abstract noun which does not. 
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But this and other distinctions of the kind did not present them- 1173 a. 17. 
selves to Aristotle and his contemporaries as ‘grammatical’ dis- 
tinctions. Grammar, as a separate mpayyareia, did not as yet exist. 
Much that seems out of place, and even frivolous, in Aristotle’s 
discussions of physical and other questions, and especially in his 
refutations of the views of opponents, is to be explained by this 
circumstance. Distinctions not clearly recognised as grammatical 
were thought to be germane to subjects with which we should say 
at once that they have nothing to do. But although the scientific 
subjects immediately in hand often derived little benefit from such 
verbal discussions, language, the instrument of all science, was being 
perfected by them for future use. One of the most interesting 
achievements of the Greeks was the abstraction of the Form from 
the Matter of Speech, as we find it made by Apollonius and his 
brother-grammarians ; and not the least important aspect in which 
Greek philosophical activity (and notably Aristotle’s philosophy) 
may be regarded is as the process by which the abstraction was 
gradually effected, and language made an instrument of fine 
thinking. The services of the schoolmen, too, in this respect 
must not be ignored. 


ei Sé tats WSovais ... prxtai] I agree with Rassow (Forsch. a. 22. 
p- 69) that the correct reading is that of K>, ei 8€ rats j8ovais se. 
rovro Kpivovot, With xpivew either ek or the dat. may be used in 
cases like this, but not ¢y, which Bekker reads before rais nSovais. 
‘But if they come to the conclusion that pleasure is bad from 
looking not at people pleased, but at the nature of the various 
pleasures themselves, I fear that they have not got hold of the 
right premisses for their purpose, if there be any truth in their own 
distinction between pure and mixed pleasures ’—7. e. although the 
mixed pleasures may be indefinite, the pure pleasures certainly 
are not: and it is to them, rather than to the mixed pleasures, 
that we have a right to ask of rats jdovais kpivovres to go for their 
premisses. Cf Philebus 52 C, where dyerpia is assigned as the 
characteristic of the mixed, and éuperpia of the pure pleasures. 
‘ Speusippus,’ says Grant, ii. p. 319, ‘ forgetful of this distinction 
appears to have made dyerpia a universal predicate of pleasure.’ 
The pxral #Sovai of Plato are the bodily pleasures which involve 
pain and want, the dpycis or xa@apai the intellectual pleasures and 
those bodily pleasures which involve neither pain nor want—the 


1173 a, 22. 


a. 23. 


a. 25. 
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pleasures of smell, sight, and hearing. Mich. Eph. is, therefore, 
entirely wrong when he says déyee dé ducyeis pev ASovas adrd Kad’ aird 
xepis Tivos ioKepévov 7d elds Tis Haris vooUmeEvoY .. . mEptypEvat & al 


oop aw \ Si eae , Ny eel ¢ z 
€V €Mol Kal GOl EV ETLTATGEL Kal aveget LOTAaYTAL, 


§ 3. Kal rl koddet, k.7.K.] Bekker’s ri yap xodver is the reading of 
MP alone. - Ob has ri yap kwAvera, but ydp is not given by any other 
MS. Kb has kal ri kodvera, T ré d€ kodver, and Lb, CCC, Cambr., 
B}, B?, NC, P? all have ri xwAver d¢. The authority therefore for 
Bekker’s ydp is of the slightest. I'dp seems to have been substituted 
for cai or 8é to make the clause explain the erroneous meaning 
attached to puxrai, which were taken (as by Mich. Eph. quoted at 
the end of last note) to be af év euol kai coi, while ai ducyeis were 
thought to stand for 76 «iSos rijs jdorqs. But if we read ri d€ codver 
(see Rassow, Forsch. pp. 69, 70), the clause is seen to contain not 
an explanation of a, 22 «i 6€...a.23 puxrai, but a new argument 
against the view tiv dom dépicrov eiva. The first part of § 2 
argued that the fact that people are pleased more and less does not 
imply that pleasure ttself admits of more and less, or is indefinite: 
the second part of § 2 argued that even though the mixed or lower 
bodily pleasures may themselves admit of more and less and be 
indefinite, yet the pure pleasures are not indefinite: while the 
clause beginning ri d€ kaAver goes further, and questions the validity 
of the inference dépiorov etvas Ott Séxerat Td paddov kai [7d] Frrov, and 
suggests that the «Sos of even a pure pleasure may display degrees 
without ceasing to be the efSos that it is, or becoming dépicror, 


o& ydp % atth cuppetpia] These words seem to me to prove 
that Aristotle is not thinking of the mixed pleasures in this section, 
as most of the commentators suppose, but of the pure pleasures 
which involve ¢yperpia or proportion (PAzl. 52 C). Aristotle, using 
for the occasion Platonic language, points out that the definite 


' proportion which constitutes a pure pleasure may be realised and 


maintained in different ways, just as the balance of health or virtue 
may be effected by many different arrangements of the elements 
which are organised. Grant seems to me to be wrong when he 
says in his note here—‘even the mixed pleasures, says Aristotle, 
admit the idea of proportion (cupperpia),’ 


a.29, § 4, tédevdv te téya0dv riOévres] Plato, Philebus 53 C-54 Cc: 


see notes on vii. 12, 3. Aristotle’s argument against the view that 
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pleasure is a xivois is—If pleasure is a ‘motion,’ it must be quick 1178 a. 29. 
or slow. Can we speak of pleasure as quick or slow? We may 

pass into a pleasurable state quickly or slowly; but the pleasure 

actually felt is not quick or slow: see Phys. E. 1. 225 b. 8 for the 

three kinds of kivnots—(1) 7) Tod moL”od=aAolwots: (2) 4 Tod rocoD= 

avénors kal péiows: (3) 4 Kara rérov= dopa. 


kai et pi Kal? airy, ofov TH Tod Kéopou, mpds GAN0] The xdcpos a, 32. 
is here the universe, as one whole, moving with the mparos otpavés, 
OF anAavyjs odaipa, the Kvxdopopia of which is uniform, and therefore 
cannot be called either quick or slow, when regarded per se—xa& 
avrnv, although apds d\ko—compared with the proper motions of 
the inner planetary spheres—it is quick. With oiov rj rod xécpou we 
must understand ov« éort rdyos kal Bpadvtns Kab’ avrnv. On the 
motion of the mp&ros otpards see de Coelo ii. 6. 288 a. 13 mepi b¢ ris 
KWHTEwS aUTOD OTL duadns eoTL Kal OK avapados, epetfs TOV cipnpevav 
OuedOeiv? A€yw S€ TovTo repli Tod mpaotov ovpavod kal THs mpatns opas : 
see notes on iii, 3. 3. The comment of Mich. Eph. on the present 
passage is—o dé Neyer éoriv’ ei py waca kivnots avry Kad’ avryy Td 
Oarrov émidéxerat, olov 7 Tod Kdopov, Aéy@v viv Kdopov adTHY THY amhar7n 
apaipay’ dvemidextos ydp éeote tdyovs Kal Bpadvrnros did 7d dpuadas 
kiveto Oar tiv Tovavtny ahaipay, ws ev TH Tept ovpavod déderkrar’ GAN’ ody 
mpos Tas TOY TAAVopEVaY KUNTELS EL Tis avTIY TapaBddAoL, etpnoe Odrrova 


, a aA D 2») 
Tayu TONG T@V KLYNOE@V EKELY@Y, 


tovtwy obddrepov] Pleasure has rdxos kal Bpadirns neither xa& a. 33. 
avrny, NOT mpos ado. 


HoOjvar] ‘to become pleased’ = peruBddAew eis thy 7Sorny a. 34. 
1173 b. 2. 


#8ec001] ‘to have the feeling of pleasure ’=evepyciv kar’ abrqy b. 1. 
Dy: 


§ 5.] In this section Aristotle deals with the view that j3ov7 is b. 4. 
a yéveous, in the same way as he has dealt with the view that it 
is a xivnows. If it is a yéveous, he argues, there must be certain 
definite elements which this particular yéveous called 780mm organises ; 
and the disorganising process, or @Oopa, contrary to this yeveoss— 
which is Avan according to the Platonists, for they say ob yeveous 7 
{Sor}, rovrov 4 Ain POopd—will leave these same elements in separ- 
ation for our inspection, Where are the elements in question? 


1173 b. 4. 


bi 7. 


b. 11. 


b. 12, 
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They are not to be found. The term yéveois is used with as little 
regard for its real meaning as the term xivnows is when applied to 
that which is neither quick nor slow. It is to be carefully noted, 
that kal o& yéveots 4 Son, TovTov 4 AVmn POopa is the statement of the 
Platonists. See Grant’s note ad Joc. to which I am much indebted. 
Mich. Eph. has the following comment on this section—e odv kat 
4 Hdovt) yéveats fv, Av dv ddds tis Kal peraBody &k Twos ets TL, OS 7) MEAav- 
ots ek Aevkod eis pédav.., . ovK ore O€ eal THs NSovas ovre 7d af’ ob ore 
70 eis 6, odk ote yap ore TO GAAoLOUpEvoY Kal peTaBdAAov Kal yryvdpevdy 
re dic HOovas, ore Tédos Te eis & TeAevTa 7 NOON, GomeEp 7) Vylavars els THY 
bylevay Kal 7 O€ppavots eis Td Ocppov' Kal TotTo eikéras cupPaiver, ov yap 
€ort yéveots GAN’ evépyera, ws Seliger, kal al évépyeras TeAn eiolv adn’ ovx 
6dol mpos TéAN .. . vdK Core yap pdpidv Te Tod xpdvov Ka” by HOeTaL ev @ 
ov rédos fv ev TS HSopev@ 4 Hdovn. 1d 8 ev Amact Tois pépect TOU xXpdvov 


rédewdy Te Kal 6AdKANpov by od yéveris eatw GAN evépyea. See X. 4. 4. 


§ 6.] The following passage in the Phzlebus (31 E-32 B) pre- 
sents the doctrine criticised in this section, as well as that disposed 
of in § 5—Q, Tetvyn pév mov dvows kat AUN 5 ~MIPQ. Nai. IQ. ’Edady 
dé, mAnpwots yeyvouern made, 7Sovn; MPQ. Nai. XQ. Aios & ad 
POopa kat AUT [Kal Néous], 4} b€ rod bypod madw 7d EnpavOev mAnpodtoa 
Stvapus nSovn. Sidxprois Sé y' ad kat diddvows 7 mapa hvow, Tod mviyous 
ma0n, Admn ; Kata hiow & 7 mddw arddoais Te Kai Weis Adon.  MPQ. 
Ildvv pév ovv. %Q., Kal piyous 7 pev mapa iow rod Coov tis bypérnros 
mets hin’ madw & eis ravrov dmidvrav Kal Suakpwopever 7 Kata pvow 
660s 750m. Kal évt Aéy@ oKdmet et Gor péTpios 6 Adyos, bs dv HH Td ek Tod 
dreipov kal m€patos Kata vow Eyrypuxov yeyovds eidos, dep CAeyov ev TS 
mpdaber, Srav pev TodTo POcipnrar, Thy pev HOopav Avy ecivat, rHv 8 cis 


THY AUT@V ovVolay 60d , 0’ avd mar Wy a : 1 ydovn 
ny av volav odov, TauTny O ad mahw THy avaxapnow Travrav ndovny. 


ob Soxet 8€] ‘but nobody thinks so.’ Aristotle speaks here as if 
Plato differed. Plato is entirely at one with Aristotle in nol all 
pleasure to be psychical. 


GAG ywwonérns pev dvatAnpdcews FSour dv tus|—And this was 
what Plato meant after all. Any one but a very captious critic 
can see that when Plato says €6o8) 8€ mAjpwois yryvouevn HSovn, he 
merely uses an abbreviated expression, as when we say ‘work is a 
pleasure to him,’ meaning that work gives him pleasure. Again, 
when Aristotle says b. 13 4 d6€a 8 avrn doxet yeyerqoda ex Tov mept 
Ty tpopiy Aurav kal jdovdv, he merely states what Plato himself 
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consistently maintains—that the pleasures which are dvamAnpdoes or 1173 b. 12. 
drahhayal Ainns are those of eating and drinking; but that they 
are not the only pleasures—there are pure pleasures which are not 
associated with pain and want :—a statement which Aristotle makes 
in § 7 as if it were an original correction of his own necessitated 
by the onesidedness of the Platonic theory, which he allows his 
readers to infer took its idea of all pleasure from the dvanAnpwous of 
eating and drinking. All this strikes one as being very disin- 
genuous ; unless indeed it be that, not Plato, but Speusippus is 
criticised, and that Speusippus entirely ignored the ‘pure pleasures’ 
of his master—which is unlikely. 


tepvopnevos| Spengel conjectures xevovpevos, Zeller deduevos, By- 
water (évdens) yuwdpevos. I hardly think that any alteration is 
necessary. The parallel— pleasure goes with filling, just as pain 
goes, é. g. with cutting ’—seems to me to be satisfactory enough. 


§ 7. ai te padnparixat] ‘the pleasures of knowledge.’ That b. 16. 
Plato recognised as fully as Aristotle the existence of pleasures 
which do not arise out of pain is shown by the passage in the Rep. 
(583 sq.) quoted above in note on x. 2. 5, a.11 g.v. The 
passage in the Philebus (51 B) in which the xa@apal 7dovai are 
described is as explicit as that in the ef. in its doctrine that they 
are G\umoi—ras epi Te Ta Kadd eydpeva Xpopata kal wept Ta oXNpaTA 
kat Tav dopav tas mAeloras, Kal Tas Tév POdyywv, Kal doa Tas évdetas 
dvatoOnrovs éxovta Kal advrovs Tas mAnpocets aigOnras Kal 7deias mapa- 
did@or. It will be noticed that Plato still speaks here of certain 
‘pure pleasures’ as mAnpoces: so also in Rep. 585 B ovdkodv mdnpoir’ 
av 6 te rpodas petadauPdvev Kal 6 vovs toxov—although the terms in 
which the pleasures of smell are described in 584 B, eaupvijs aun- 
xavor Td péyebos yiyvovra, seem to be inconsistent with the view that 
they are gradual m\npooes. The truth is that we must not press 
the word mAnpoces as applied to ‘ pure pleasures’: the essential 
part of Plato’s theory of the ‘ pure pleasures’ is not affected by the 
retention of the word. 


§ 8.] Cf vii. 11. 5. b. 20. 


§ 9. 4 oftw déyor tus dv] This is Bywater’s correction for b. 25. 
Bekker’s # otrw A€your’ ay. 


ai. pev 4Soval aiperat iow, of phy dnd ye todtwv] ‘The pleasures b. 26. 
VOL. Il. Ee 


1173 b. 26. 


b. 32. 


1174 a, 3. 


a. 8. 
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in question are in themselves choiceworthy, although not when 
viewed with reference to the source from which they are derived,’ 
Williams : z.¢. as pleasures they are desirable, but not as disgrace- 
ful—or, as he puts it more clearly in the next section, there are 
good and bad pleasures. 


§ 10. % To cider Siapepovow at Sovat] ‘pleasures differ specifi- 
cally.” This is the best expression of Aristotle’s answer to rovs 
mpopépovras ras énovedicrovs trav HSovv: and in support of the 
doctrine thus expressed he points out (§ ro) that different classes 
of persons have their own pleasures which others cannot enter 
into: that (§ 11) the pleasure which the Flatterer aims at giving to 
his Patron is a very different sort from that which sweetens the 
intercourse of virtuous Friends; and (§ 12) that when we become 
men we put away childish pleasures as unworthy of us. ‘To these ~ 
considerations is added the remark (§ 12) that indeed there are 
many pleasures which we consider it to be our duty to avoid, and 
do avoid ; for, after all, we are more independent of pleasure than 
might, on a superficial view, be supposed—there are many actions 
and functions performed by us independently of the pleasure 
attending them. ‘This last remark I do not regard as made with 
the special object (as some commentators suppose) of showing 
that pleasure is not the Summum Bonum, but as flowing naturally 
from what the writer has just said about the power we have-of 
detaching ourselves from certain pleasures. Our power of 
detaching ourselves from these particular pleasures is, of course, a 
special case of the law of our nature, that function is primary and 
pleasure only attendant. 


§ 11. 6 pihos] as described in viii. 3. §§ 6, 7. 


§ 12." ds ofdv te pdduora] CCC, NC, and Cambr. read ds otovrat 
padtora, an obvious blunder (although Zell tries to make sense out 
of it: ‘significat opinari quidem pueros maximis se gaudiis perfrui, 
sed decipi in hoc ’) which occurs elsewhere—e. g. in Z. WV. i. 9. 5 Kb 
reads otovrat, in iii. 3. 13 MP reads otovra, in iii. 5. 17 Kb and CCC 
read otovra:, and in iy, 2. 11 Kb, CCC, and Cambr. read ofdv re. 


$18. dru péev ody .. . a. 1 Gy] bracketed by Ramsauer, who 
thinks that hitherto Aristotle has argued rather in favour of, than 
against, the view of Eudoxus which makes pleasure the Sum- 
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mum Bonum, and that if, in §§ 11 and 12, he seems to argue 1174 a. 8. 
against the view, he merely goes the length of pointing out that 
not only are some pleasures not good, but some good things are 
not pleasures. Susemihl follows Ramsauer in bracketing the words 
before us. I see no sufficient reason for suspecting them. The 
distinction drawn at the end of § 12 between vital functions and 
their attendant pleasures is exactly that of which so much is made 
later on (see x. 5. 7), and which enables Aristotle to distinguish 
between e’dapovia, or the Chief Good, and even the highest 
experience of 7dovy. Accordingly the abrupt dr pév ody ovre rdyabdv 
7 7Sovy seems to me to be in favour of the genuineness of the 
clause. The remark § 12, a. 4 epi moddd te orovdwy.... a. 8 ar 
airév 7Sovn, though, as I believe, directly suggested by the terms in 
which the reasons for supposing 67 cides duapépovow ai Adovat have 
been stated, is, as soon as made, recognised by the writer as having 
a bearing on the other question (only incidentally, and as yet in- 
sufficiently answered in x. 2. 3), whether Sony is the Summum 
Bonum. Hence otre rayabdv 7 480vn escapes him, although certainly 
no sufficient proof of it has as yet been brought forward. In a. 9 
tayaéév which the sense demands is given by L> and Tr: other 
authorities (including the Paraph.) read dya@dv. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Now lei us start again from the beginning, and try thus to make the true 
nature of Pleasure plainer. 

Pleasure is like Seeing—something indivisible, and perfectly realised at any 
moment you take it: therefore it is not Motion, for Motion (e.g. that of building) 
és always in time, and towards an end, and perfect, not in its parts (e.g. not in 
the processes of fitting the blocks, and fluting the columns—these ‘ parts’ traverse 
different ground, and thus differ spectfically JSrom one another and from the 
whole Motion to which they belong), or at any moment, but—if to be called 
‘ perfect’ at all—only in respect of its whole duration, i.e. only conceived 
as a process which has at last ‘ come to its end’ in attaining the object (e. g. the 
completed temple) for which it started. Of Pleasure, on the contrary, the 


E¢€2 


1174 a. 13. 


a. 14. 
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specific form, or nature, is perfect at any moment you take wt—a finished 
indivisible whole, like seeing, or the mathematical point, of which we cannot 
say ‘it moves towards, or grows up to, the perfection of tts nature.’ 

Every faculty of sense and understanding puts forth its function in relation 
to an object ; perfectly, when, its condition being perfect, it meets with a perfect 
object; and, if perfectly, then with the fullest pleasure. Every function 
of sense and understanding has its own pleasure. This pleasure perfects 
the function—not, however, as organ and object, by their excellence, ‘ perfect’ tt 
—they ‘perfect’ it as the doctor ‘causes’ the patient's health ; but pleasure 
‘ perfects’ function, as the principle of health ‘causes’ the patient's health. If 
object and faculty be perfect of their kind, and perfectly suited to each other, 
there will always be pleasure in the function ; the pleasure ‘ perfecting’ the 
function, not as the faculty does by tts permanent subsistence, but as a sort of 
supervening end, like the bloom of youthful prime. 

As long as perfect faculty is-perfectly related to perfect object. there will be 
pleasure in the function. But man’s nature ts weak. He cannot keep up this 
perfect relation continuously: function flags, and with zt pleasure ts dulled. 

It may be thought, that the reason why all strive after pleasure ts that all seek 
life—the performance of function, which, as we have seen, ts perfected by pleasure. 
We will not at present go into the question whether it ts for the sake of Pleasure 
that we seek Life, or for the sake of Life that we seek Pleasure: enough has been 
said to show that the two are so bound up together that they cannot be separated : 
without function there is no pleasure; and every function ts perfected by its 
pleasure. 


§ 1. i 8 éotiv 4 woidy m1] not the same as ri éore Kal moidv tu: 
see noie On 1.7. TO, 2.037, 


Soxet yap 4 pev dpacis...a. 19 el80s] “Opacis is an évépyea as 
distinguished from a kivnows; see Met. ©. 6. 1048 b. 18 sqq. and 
Bonitz’s important note, p. 396. ’Evépyea, strictly so called, is 
action or function which contains in itself the end for the sake of 
which it is performed, and does not, like kivnots, cease to be when 
its end has been attained. | In the case of a xivnots Such as olkodd- 
pnows, which has an external end, v7z. olka, and ceases when that 
end is attained, we cannot say dpa oikoSopel Kal dxodsunxer, aS We 
can say op@ kat éwpaxev dua in the case of épacis, which is an évépyeva 
strictly so called. A kivnous is évépyeua pév tis, dreds pévror (de An. 
ii, 5, 417 a. 16), whereas in an évépyea strictly so called evumdpyet 
7d réhos (Met. ©. 6. 1048 b. 22). Such an évépyea is perfect (redeia), 
or realises its end (réAos) at every moment of its duration—xa” dvri- 
voov xpdvov tedeia éori (EL. WV. x. 4. 1): cf Soph. El. 22, 178 a. g ap’ 
evdexerar Tb adtd Gua movi Te Kal memounkévar; ov, adda pny épav yé Te 
dua kal Ewpaxévar rd ard kal Kata raiTd évdéxerar, The passage (Jet. 
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98. 6, 1048 b) referred to at the beginning of this note runs in part 
as follows, according to the emended version given by Bonitz, 
P- 397 ..+ 6pa dpa kat €wdpaxe, kal ppovei kai meppdyyxe, Kal voet Kai 
vevdnkev, GAN’ od parOdver Kal pepdOnkev od8’ Syd¢erar Kat bylacra. ed 
¢i kal ed &{nxev dpa (2. €, eb Civ is perfect in itself: its ‘present tense’ 
is a ‘perfect tense’) kal edSapover kal eddapdyncev’ ef Se py, Cer dv 
mote mravecOa, Sonep Grav ioxvaivy’ viv S ov, Gdda CH Kal &lyKev. ToiTav 
O7 Sei ras pev Kunoets Eyer Tras 8 evepyeias, maca yap kKivnows dredjns, 
ioxvacia, paOnors, Badsors, olkoddunors. atbrau d1 Kuwnoeis, kal Gredeis yer 
ov yap dpa Badifer Kal BeBddixev, od8 oixodopet kai @xoddunker, ovdé 
yiyverau Kal yéyovey 7) Kiet Te Kal KeKivnkev, GAN’ Erepov Kal Kuel kal 
kexivyxev’ E@paxe S€ kal 6pa dua Td adtd, Kal voei kal vevdnkev. Ty pev 
ody Tovadryy évépyerav héyo, exelny dé Kivnow. Cf. also Met. ©. 8. 
1059 a. 23-1050 b. 2. 


> . . . . . 
tovotw 8 gouke kat 4 HSovn| 2. ¢. jdovy is lke évépyea as described 
in Met, 0.6. That he does not zdenizfy it, however, with évépyeta is 
plain from the explicit statement in ch. 5, § 7. Mich. Eph. has the 
following comment here—ev éxaor@ yap vév rd épav rédecdy eo kal Kar’ 
: JEL 4 c LEED > A > ta | , 4 col > 5, 2 ce , ~ 
évepyevav tpertas’ ei yap év xpdv@ tii Tdde Te 6p@pev, GAN’ év ExdoT@ TOV 
Tov xpdvov pepav kal év a’T@ TH atépo viv mavtehds Bdéropev, Kal ov 
déxerai Tt 7) Opacts 6 ovK eiyev ev TS mporepm viv ev TH pera Tadra vir" 
bi ‘ bul 4 a . -f eat > > AE 3 > <) e, i: 
dAn yap Gua wapeott, Kal 7d elvar adtys ovdK aTedés* ws OvY 7) Gpacis OUT 
A c ¢ , > ‘ A c c A e ‘ , > A a % , 6 

Kal 7 ndovn, ovde yap 7 00m oiov cawpela Tis éort Kat emt ovvOecw 
a ¢ a Or , = if c vA > , ‘ > 
moAA@Y Oovav" ovde pevovons THs mpotepas 7 SevTépa emtyiverat, Kal peT 
aitny 4 epeéijs, Kal Ta Te mponyovpeva Kal émdueva pépn maneotw ath 
dua, Somep emt ths exBaddopévns edeias, pevdvrav THv mpotepwv pepav, 
epicrara ta Sevrepa, Kal ovr Teevodrat 7 ypappy GAN’ év Grace Tois 
lol , , > A id > 2 a” 4 , ~ > ~ > a .Y 
viv mavreAeids ort, Kal ola qv ev TS mpotép@ TotavTy Kal ev TO eesis, Kal 
év T@ per adTd kal év TO pera TovTo, Kal 7 adTi Kal pia eotlv ev dmace Tois 


vov. 


§ 2. kal téXous tds] ‘ for the sake of some end,’ sc, external to 
itself. 


ofov 4 olkodopixh, Kat tedeta Stay Torjon 08 epierar] This is 
Bywater’s correction of Bekker’s otov 7) oixodopixn redcia, drav moon 
od épiera, and, I think, a great improvement. The «ai before 
redela seems to exist only in Kb. For oixoSouixy Ramsauer conjec- 
tures oikoSdunos. This is plausible; c% Met. ©. 6, quoted in note 
on X. 4. 1 a. 14, where we find icxvacia pabnors Badiors oixoddpnors, 


1174 a.14. 


a. 16. 


a. 20. 


1174 a, 20, 


a. 21. 


a. 22. 
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Mb has ofkoSouj—a late form meaning the same thing as ofkoddpnors 
or olxodouia. The Paraph., in explaining the present passage, uses 
olkoSopia and olkoddunots, but not olkodomixy. J think that otkodopixy 
(= the ar/ of building) is not quite in place here, where we are to 
think of the process of building. Perhaps the oikoSopiey redeia of 
the MSS. is a corruption of oixodopia, kal redeta. 


4 vy dravte 8} 1d xpdve 4 toUTw] So Bekker, Susemihl, and 
Bywater, the meaning being—‘it (z.e. motion) is perfect, then, 
viewed either in the whole time of its duration, or at the moment 
when it reaches its end. This meaning is quite satisfactory; but 
I am not at all sure that the text on which it relies is sound. Lb, 
Mb, and B* have 4 & dmravre 67 76 xpdvm rovrm. Instead of the 
second # of Bekker’s text, Ob and Paris. 1417 have 6, which 
they omit after dav. This misplaced 5) was perhaps the origin 
of the second 7. This supposition seems to be supported by KP, 
Cambr., and B?, which, omitting 6) with O> and Paris. 1417 
after dmavri, read # not 6) before rovr@. Of recorded MSS. only 
CCC, NC, and B' have Joth 8n (after dravre) and Bekker’s second 7. 
The MS. authority for 7 ev dravte 8 1d xpdvm 4 rovt@ is thus 
decidedly weak. The reading of Lb, M>, and B°—# ev dma 89 7a 
xpévm tovre—accepted. by Michelet, requires us to explain # as 
= roc: ‘motion is perfect when it has effected its end—+shat 25, it 
is perfect in respect of the whole time needed for effecting its end,’ 
—r6 xpdv@ tobtw being, as Michelet explains, equivalent to ré xpdv@ 
Tov moioat OF oikodounoat. 


kat to xpdvm] introduced into the text by Bywater from Kb 
instead of the rod xpdvov of the other MSS. It seems to me that 
we must either retain rod xpdvov, or accept Bywater’s “ fort. 76 xpdvm 
secludendum.’ I hardly think that onecan go the length of 
saying with Bywater (Conérz. p. 67)—‘ The vulgate reading é 8 
Tois pépeot Tod xpdvov may be dismissed at once as implying an 
erroneous view as to the sense of pépeor, which stands for the 
various parts of the work, as is shown by the explanation which 
follows, 7 yap rév dibwv civéeos..’ Notwithstanding the ‘ expla- 
nation,’ I think that the context, with its contrast between év To 
dnavtt xpévp and ev érgotv xpdve, allows us to retain (if otherwise 
desirable) the vulgate év rots pépeot rod xpdvov. 


Taco] sc. ai kujoes, 
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H yap tOv Ai®wv odvbecrs] ‘the fitting together of the stones’ 1174 8.23. 
after they have been hewn; not, as Grant says, ‘the collection of 
the stones. I believe that here 4 ray Aidav oirOecis means the 
fitting together of the separate drums composing one column. 


paBSdcews| Coraes’ note here is ‘ Jd@dacrs klovds eorw 4 Th Tov a, 24. 
Tadd\ov dovy cannelure (2. é. fluting) Aeyouévy, Kal faBdards klov 7 
colonne cannelée What does Mich. Eph. mean by saying here— 
paBdwor Se kiovos Aéyer THY Kata pijKos TOD Klovos mHéw H yiyverat Srav 
mpos opOas yevias iorarac? See Lacctolati and Forcellinz s. v. stria 
=n7v§=pdBdeors. Hesych. has mrvéis=the act of making a arvé 
or fold. Is the mjéw of Mich. Eph. a corruption of mrigw? 


Tis Tod vaod mojcews| I think that Stahr is wrong in translating 
—‘ die Herstellung der Tempelcella.’ Nads is indeed sometimes 
used technically for the cella, or inner part of the iepév—as perhaps 
by the Schol. (cod. H) on Thuc. iv. go iepdv vaod diadéper’ icpov pev 
avroés 6 mpoctepwpévos Toros TO Oe" vews dé EvOa pura ads Td @yadpa Tov 
Geod. But here since the soiyots rod vaovd is contrasted, as reAeéa, with 
the moinats Tov pépous, oiov tis kpnmidos, which is dreAys, it is necessary 
to understand by vads the whole temple: so the Paraph.—rijs yap odns 


, , J ~ a CN aa € fal , 7 
momocas, Pépe eimeiv, Tov vaod érépa 7 TOV AiOwv ovvbects K.TA. 


4 pev Tod vaod teeta] At the last moment of the whole qoinats a. 25. 
there exists a perfect product, which has just burst into existence 
as a perfect product; the last touch has been given which makes 
the zoijois the é€cydrn vAn of the resultant popdy—and, except as 
logically distinguished, identical with that popdy, or eiSos—see Met. 
H. 6. 1045 b. 18. The words kai 9 pév tov vaov moinors redela are 
thus equivalent to kat 7 pév An Toinots TeAeia—rovtéoTw Grav roNnTH 
tov vedv: ‘when the temple is made, the process of building has 
realised its end; the plan requires nothing more: but the processes 
of constructing the foundations, and carving the triglyphs, do not 
realise the end of the work.’ 


Kpymi8os] ‘ the foundation ’—lit. ‘ the boot.’ a. 26. 


atptydvpou] ‘the triglyphs’ (in the Doric temple)—tablets divided 
into vertical flat bands by grooves—were placed above the architrave 
at equal intervals (one over every column, and one between) along 
the frieze. They probably represent the ends of beams in the old 
wooden temples. The spaces between them were originally open 


1174 a. 26 


a. 27 


a. 32. 


a. 34 


b, 3. 
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(émai, hence the term perdéy), but afterwards filled in and orna- 
mented with sculptures. 


l4 


év dtwodv xpévo] ‘at any moment’ (Peters). 


@\N elnep, év 75 Sravt] ‘In the whole time of its duration.” I 
agree with Grant that these words are against reading 4 rotr@ in 
a. 21. 


ee Ca , o 
§ 3. 4 dopd] See Phys. vii. 2. 243 a. 6 emel € tpeis eiot Kunoes 7 
, 
Te KaTa Témov Kal KATA TO TroLOY Kal KATA TO TOTOY, avdyKn Kal Ta KLYOUpEVAa 
is) \ 
tpla eivat’ 9 pev odv Kata Térov opd, 7 Sé KaTa TO Trovdy GAXoiwars, 7) Se KaTa 


76 Toady avgnous Kai pbtors. 


73 yap 3é0ev mot ob 7d attd] ‘the whence—whither,’ 2. e. ‘space 
traversed,’ is not the same: and sometimes, of course, xwjces will 
differ as taking place in opposite directions over the same space. 


ypoppyy] Ramsauer appositely quotes Eurip. £2. 953— 
OE Tis Kakovpyos dv 
HN} pol, TO mperoy Bn’ éav Spay Kadas, 
vay Sokeirw thy Sikny, mplv av méAas 


Ypappys tkyrac kai réAos Kayan Biov. 
év &dows] in the Physzcs. 


Zouxe 8 odk év Gravte xpdvw tedeia evar, AN ai modal dredets] 
‘motion is not perfect at any time you take it (év dmavru=ev ér@oiv), 
but the many motions into which a given motion may be resolved 
(e.g. the whole motion from starting-point to goal in the course 
may be resolved into the motion over the first hundred yards, the 
motion over the second hundred yards, and so on) are imperfect, 
and differ specifically, since different spaces traversed, or different 
directions over the same space, make the motions traversing them, 
or it, specifically different.’ So the Paraph.—rovs pév ody dxpiBeis 
rept Kuwnoews Adyous ev Gddots errornodpeba, Torro S€ pdvoy évradéa eimeiv 
dvaykaiov, drt odk ev mavtl xpdvm Tedeia eotiy H Kivnots, GAN ev TH dro. 
Ai b€ év rois pépeot Tod Sdov xpovov kujoets, dredeis eat, Kal Siahépovow 
@djrov 7G cide, This interpretation seems to me to be that 
required by the context, in which ‘a whole motion’ and the 
‘parts’ into which it may be resolved have been distinguished. I 
take it that the clause b. 5 eimep 1d mé6ev moi eidomody can be 
explained only in connexion with a, 32 7d yap mdGev mot od 1d adréd 
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«1d. where the specifically distinct motions are the ‘parts’ of 1174 b. 3. 
a ‘whole motion.’ Another interpretation is given by Mich. Eph., 
who takes ai woAAai to mean ‘most motions,’ 7. ¢, all motions except 
circular motion, which alone is ‘perfect. He says—ré odAat 
mpdoketrat did tas KvkAopopias’ abrar yap ai Kunoes dei év rédet, Kad 
cipnta mas &v TO TpOT@ THs mept ovpavod mpaypareias. Ramsauer, 
. adopting this interpretation, conjectures b. 3 088 év 76 dmavte xpdve 
(NC and Paris. 1853 support this conjecture so far as odd’ is 
concerned), and explains by reference to Phys. 0. 8. 264 b. 27— 
‘hoc quidem éru ai modAal rdv Kuvnoewr Ss. popav ov8’ év T@ Gravre xpdve 
tédevat per Physicorum auctoritatem stat (“@ouxe”): v. ©. 8. 4 S€ rod 
Kukhou ovvamret kal €ore pdvn Tédctos 264 b. 27 8.3 cujus rei causa est 
quod reliquae, quum in infinitum abire nequeant, necessario 
aliquando sistantur et interposité quiete de novo incipiantur 
(icravra, dvaxdprrovew).’ I think it is very unlikely that, if Aristotle 
had wished to say that all motions, except xvxAodopia, are dredeis, he 
would have begun with the general statement that ‘ mosion (xivnors 
—not Ramsauer’s ai roAdal rév xunoewv) is not perfect even (ov8’) 
in the whole time of its continuance.’ Of course if Aristotle had 
written the ai modal rev cujoewv ov8 ev ro dravti xpdve rédera Of 
Ramsauer’s note, I should have had nothing to say. 


«$4, etepon] HS0rn and xirnors, b. 6. 


kal éx Tod ph evdéxeoOar KwetcOar ph év xpdvw| This is another b. 8, 
argument to show that 70vn is édov 7, and therefore not xivnors. 


a A > -. 
7d yap év TO viv Sdov tt] Mich. Eph. has—ypévov 16 dropov eine b, 9. 
vov. dédexrar 8 év rh voix dxpodcea ev tO Exrm BiBdip ru ev TO 
dyepet kal arépm viv odre kweicOai re odre npepeiv Sivarat, GAd’ ovde 


yiverbar 4 pbcipecOa, See Phys. vi. 3. 233 b. 33 sq. 


thy %8ovyv] so Bekker and Bywater with the codd. Susemihl, b. 10. 
following Ramsauer’s conjecture, reads rijs jdorjs. This reading, I 
think, has much in its favour. The kat (b. 9) before ér seems to 
introduce a new point (the words b. 6 djAov ody &s Erepai 1° dv ciev 
aAdjdov Mean odk eoriy 7 Adorn Kivnois: he now adds 7Sovns ovK €ore 
xiynois), and the words b, 13 od€ 87 j8orjs seem to give the con- 
clusion of the argument establishing the new point. 


In b, 13 the reading oddeds (cod. Turnebi) for od6éy is plainly a 


1174 b. 10. 


b. 14. 


b. 23. 
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blunder : ovd€ rovrar odderds Kivnors o8dé yéveors would merely repeat 
what has just been said. 


A ~ , 4 
od yap mdvtwv tadta Ayetat] tabra are Kivnors and yeveors. 


§ 5. AicOjcews 8€ mdéons x.t.4.] The apodosis of this sentence 
begins b. 18 with ka& éxdorny 84 (Bekker and Susemihl read xaé 
&kaorov 8¢; Bywater restores éxdorny from Mb and Alex.—see By- ° 
water’s Conirzb., p. 68, and reads 6) with Lambinus and Rassow 
—see Forsch. p. 102). After atcénow b. 16, T, Lb, Ob, Ald., BY, 
B*, CCC, NC, and Cambr. read kespévov. Of recorded authorities 
only Kb, M>, and apparently Alexander Aphrod. (who quotes this 
passage dzopiat kai Aves iv. 14. p. 258 Sq. Spengel) omit Kepevar. 

The doctrine of this section is shortly, that pleasure attends 
functions which are in correspondence with environment; and that 
functions which maintain the most perfect correspondence with the 
best environment open to the organism are the most perfectly 
pleasant. For J. S. Mill’s estimate of this doctrine (Lamination 
of Sir. W. Hamilton’s Philosophy: ch. 25), see note on vii. 
Poesy arise 


4 év & éott] 7d gov (Mich. Eph.). 


§ 6.] Pleasure perfects function; but not as the object and 
faculty of sense (rd aicOyrdv re Kai aioOnous), if good, ‘ perfect’ it. 
The difference between these two modes of ‘ perfecting’ function is 
like that between the ways in which health is ‘caused’—by a 
healthy constitution, and the doctor respectively. A healthy con- 
stitution (z.¢. the principle of health within a man) is the ‘ formal 
cause,’ and the doctor is the ‘efficient cause’ of health. It is by 
operating as a formal principle, then, that pleasure ‘perfects’ 
function ; whereas the object and faculty of sensation ‘ perfect’ it 
by their efficient operation. According to the doctrine of de Az. 
lil, 2. 425 b. 25 the sensible object, as actually perceived, is 
identical with the actual perception exerted by the faculty of sense 
—the two are only different aspects of the same thing: # 8é rod 
aio Onrod évépyeta kat ths aicOnoews 1) avti pev core Kal pla, Td 8 eivar ov 
tavtov avtais. ‘The aia Onrév per seis Buvaper dv, and the aicbnots (or 
aicOyrixdy) per se is likewise durvdyer 8v: they are two relata which 
have no actual existence, or évépyea, apart from each other: 
‘environment’ has no meaning except in relation to ‘organ,’ and 
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‘organ’ has no meaning except in relation to ‘environment.’ The 1174.23. 
reality of the two is ‘correspondence’ or ‘function,’ Td alcOyrév 
Te kal 7) atoOnous, then, ‘ perfect’ évépyea in the sense of ‘ effecting’ 
it. It is the outcome of the joint efficiency of these two durdyers. 
But pleasure does not ‘ perfect’ évépyea in the sense of ‘effecting, 
or producing it. Pleasure is that without which the form of évépyea 
produced, would not be Zerfect, It is the ‘formal perfection’ of 
evépyeea—a perfection, however, which in § 8 is described as 
supervening (émytyrdperdy tt rédos b, 33): which means that it is not 
the immanent réNos, or ultimate razson d’étre of the évépyera—that 
lies deeper—but a sort of beauty (dpa b. 33) which reveals évépyea 
to sense, and may indeed easily be mistaken for the reality of évépyeta 
itself ($§§ 10, 11, and ch. 5, §§ 6, 7); for the illusion of sense— 
‘Beauty is its own excuse for being’—is always powerful within 
us. 

Mich, Eph. has an instructive comment on this section, which he 
understands as I have explained it above—except that he falls into 
the error (I think) of making the construction—od rév airéy dé 
Tpomov Tedevol THY evepyeavy 1 Hdovn, Kal THY ataOnow 76 aicOnrdy Kal 7 
aicOnous : after remarking that 7d aicOyrdy * perfects’ the aicOnous (or 
aicOnrixdy) as dyov avtiy amd tis Suvdpews eis TO évepyeiv, kal Tovody 
airiy évépyeav, and referring to de Ax. iii, 2. 425 b. 25, he goes on 
to draw the parallels atc6nrév—iarpéds (both external to 76 evepyodr), 
and 9Sovj—yiera (both in 76 €vepyodv)—xal gore 76 ala Onrdv exrds aitod 
Tov aigGavopévov kai évepyodvros, Kal mpérepoy THs Kar’ evépyetav aicOnoews* 
4 8 7Sovn ody ovTas exer mpos THY evepyetav’ ov ydp €or adtns exrds, ovdE 
mporepov ravTns, GAN’ Gua ré €or Kal ovK EoTt Kal xwpicOjvat Ths evepyeias 
éf? 7 €oriv ov Svvarat, Teherovv Sé éyerar tiv evepyetav 7 HSov7) &s ovv- 
avfovoa . . . as yap 6 larpés dnote Kal 9 byela* airioy rod byeaivew Td 
(Gov, GAN’ 6 pév iarpds éxrds ort Tod tysaivovros’ Kat mpdrepos 6 iarpds* 
bre yap évdcet 6 bn’ adrod tyacdeis, iarpds pév jv 6 iardpevos Tov voooir- 
ra, 6 8€ tysardels byujs od« jv 7 O€ Dyeia ovK exrds EoTt TOD UyiaivovTos, 
GAN év aire early as pépos if Ekis* ev yap TH ovpperpia Tov ev aiT@ Xupav - 
H vyela Kal TO byaivew éoTi, kal cuveotw ait dxwpiorws 7H vyela, Ews dv 
bysaivy’ ovt@ Kai 7 Sor cvveTdpxer TH evepyeia ep 7 yiverau . . . TO per 
aigOnroy Tedetot THY alcOnow ws exkadovpevov kal Gyov adriy dnd rod 
Suvdpes eis évépyevay, exrds dv kai mpdrepov tis evepyeias . . . ) OE Horn 
rTehevol THY evépyetay os auvavEoved re Kai ovytnpovoa kal pévew oiovel 
avarreiOovea.. 

The Paraphrast falls into the strange error of making the doctor, 


1174 b. 23. 


b, 26, 
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or efficient cause (§ 6), answer to pleasure in the comparison, thus 
ignoring the point on which Aristotle’s whole theory hinges— 
that pleasure is a sort of immanent final (or formal) cause—some- 
thing, at any rate, which can only with difficulty be distinguished 
from the final cause of the évépyea, and indeed was identified 
with the évépyea at its best by the writer of Book vii. The 
Paraphrast’s words are—xaOdrep od8€ 7 bylera kai 6 iarpds Spolws atria 
elou rod byatvew® 4 pev yap adi movei py odcay Tiy TOU byraivery évépyeay, 
6 d€ ouvrnpei Kal puddrret, Kal 6m@s mapapeivy Cyrei, "Ete b€ odd Somep 
70 alaOnrév redevot THY alcOnow, i) TO Siavonrdv THy Sidvouay, ovtw Kal 7 7 Sov7) 
TedeLol THY evepyetay aiT@v, “H pev yap kis, kal Td dyrikeipevov, amd TOU 
Suvdper els 1d evepyeia mpodyovor THy evepyciav’ 7 Sé ndovn TH evepyeia 
yevouevn oupmepuxvia ouvtnpei kal udAdrret, TletOer yap evepyeiv f em 
aité 7d0vn. According to this, 78evq is ‘called in,’ like a doctor, by 
évépyeca. Peters seems to understand the relation between 7dSov7 and 
evépyeva in the same way, for in a note on p. 329 he says—‘ the only 
analogy between pleasure and the doctor is that both “ complete 
the activity ” from outside, —but see Z. MV. i. 8, 12 ovdev 87 mpoodetrat 
tis nOovns 6 Bios a’rav domep tmepidrrov tuwds, adr’ exer THY HOovnv ev 
éavt@—a statement which the theories of Book x and Book vii 
merely expand and develop. The reason why the Paraph. falls 
into the error noticed is that he does not see that the words b. 25 
dorep...b. 26 tyaivey are merely parenthetical, giving tyler and 
iarpés as familiar instances of a formal and an efficient cause 
respectively. It so happens that dytea is a eés; and, as in § 8 
78ovn is said not to ‘perfect’ évépyeca as e€is does, the conclusion is 
drawn by the Paraph. here that it must do so as the iarpés does! 
But it is rd aic@nrdv re Kal 7) atoOnous (parallel to the iarpés) of § 6 to 
which the és of § 8 corresponds; while #Sovj, which in § 6 is 
parallel to éytesa, is described in § 8 as émcyuduerdv te rédos, ofov Trois 
dkpaiots 7 @pa. 


§ '7.] This section (Susemihl is wrong in saying that it is omitted 
by the Paraph.—see his «ai pddiora p. 216. 34 Heylbut) is 
bracketed by Zell, Ramsauer, and Susemihl, because it repeats 
what has already been said in § 5. It may be noted that there is 
another repetition of the same in the latter part of § 8, b. 33 eas 
dy ...1175 a. 3 yiveoOa, Are the passages § 6, b. 23 od tov abrdy 


-»+§ 7, b. 31 mewoopévov and § 8, b. 31 redewi... a. 3. yiverOar 
‘ duplicates?’ 
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§ 8. odx ds 4 efi évumdpxouca] ‘Pleasure perfects its function, 1174 b. 32. 
not as a habit does by subsisting in the agent, but as a supervening 
end.” Rassow (forsch. p. 70) and Susemihl omit 4 with Lb, MD, 
I think that 7 is necessary. We are to think of a given évépyea in 
connexion with z/s own parent és, as we are to think of it in 
connexion with its own (oixeia) jSo0vy. A formed habit, subsisting 
permanently in the agent, ‘ perfects’ the evépyeua which proceeds 
from it, in the sense of easily ‘effecting’ it (see note on x. 4. 6), 
or constantly realising itself in it: cf iii. 7. 6 réAos b€ maons evepyeias 
eott TO Kata THY e&w. Thus, the és of the dvdpeios realises itself in 
certain evépyeva—ra xara rhv dvdpecav—which it tends to produce as 
perfect (7éAea) as may be, 2. ¢. as well fitted as may be to take their 
place in the permanent system of things in relation to which all 
virtuous ¢e€es are formed. ’Evépyeta: externally indistinguishable 
from ra xara Thy dvdpefay, but not proceeding from the és, are dredj}— 
in the sense of failing to fit into that permanent system of kadal 
mpaéets in relation to which all virtuous éées are formed. ’Eé:s, then, 
is the organic source from which évépyea springs; and the ‘ perfec- 
tion’ which it confers on évépyeia is that of permanence and fitness 
for a permanent system. But 7dov7 is not the organic source of 
évépyera; it is rather a sort of end—the beauty of évépyea itself, 
when once it has ‘risen up into the borders of light’ As such, it 
sustains and strengthens évéepyea (see x. 5. 2)—in some such way 
as the mpérov kwodvy moves the universe—not mechanically, but by 
the attraction of beauty (Med. A. 7. 1072 b. 3 Kwei b€ ds épapevor). 
As was remarked on vii. 12. 3, a. 15, Aristotle’s theory does not 
profess to tell us what 45ov is as a psychological or physiological 
phenomenon, but what it does. It is.a theory with a directly 
practical aim. 


ofoy Tots dkpatois H Spal sc. emuyiverat. b. 33. 


73 Kpivov 4 Oewpody] 7 Kpivov answers to 7d aicbyrdy (aicOnous is b. 34. 
kpiric : see note on ii. g. 8 év rij alcOjoe 9 kpiots), and Gewpody to 


vontov. 


Spotwv yap dvrwv] see note on Vi. I. 5, a. 8 mpds yap Ta TO yever 1175 a, 1. 


érepa K.T.A, 


Kal mpds EAAnda tov adtov tpdmov exdytwv] This means that, if the 
relation between such corresponding (moa) faculties and objects 


1175 a.1. 


a. 4. 


a. 5. 


a. 7. 


a. 16. 
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experienced as pleasant, remains unchanged, it will continue to be 
experienced as pleasant, 


§ 9. ds obv odSels cuvexas Setar ;| Why then does the relation 
not remain unchanged? Why is it that no man experiences 
pleasure continually ? 


4 Kdépver;| ‘Is it not that man grows weary?’ Grant quotes 
appositely Ae? ©. 8. 1050 b. 22 616 atel evepyet iduos Kai dorpa Kal 
ddos 6 obdpavds, Kat od HoBepdv py more oth, 6 PoBodvra of wept hiceas. 
ovd€ Kdpvet TovTo Sparta’ ov yap rept Thy Sivawuy THs avtipdcews adTois, 
olov rois Pbaprois, 7) Kivnois, Sote eimovoy ecivar THY TuUveXELav THs KWT- 

a ee My Yin Af A \ ty > > Lape st be S 
oEews’ 7) yap ovota vAn kal Ovvapus OvVGa, OUK EVEPYELa, ALTLA TOUTOV. ee 
notes on vii. 14. 8. 


od yivetar odv ov8 4Sov4y| Ramsauer reads in the text after 7dov7 

the ovvexys required by the sense.__The Paraph. has here dzopncete 
& ay tis ei TovTo ovTws Eyer, THs ovdels OUTwS evepy@v auVvexas HOETat, 
TIpos 6 pyréov, Ore kapvet mavta Ta avOpe@reia, kat ov Svvarar ouvexas 
> nn A A > Wy ee vr col > Vig c A - > , 
evepyetv. Aud rodro ovde HoecOar Svvarar cuvexds, erei 7 SovN TH Eevepyeta 
dxodovGet—as if he read in the text :—zés ovy ovdeis cuveyas Oerat ; 
a , , A > U 4 > a > ¢ ~ > ~ 
i) kdpver mavra ra dvOpameva kai advvarei (or ob Sivarar) cvvexas evepyeiv ; 
ov yiverat odv ovd 4 Hdovt) ouvexns’ emetac yap TH évepycia. NC omits 
dp after mdvra a, 4, and reads kat od duvaret (sic). Paris. 1853 has 
yap 3 
kai dSuvareit, I think that some such reconstruction of the text as 
that suggested by the Paraphrast’s version is necessary. 


€metat| see notes on vii. 9. 6, b. 34 and ix. 7. 6, a. 21. 


Sia tadté] Kb, Ob—z.e. da 1d pas ddvvarciv cuveyds evepyewv. 
Other authorities have da radra or (NC and Paris..1853) taira 
alone. : 


TapaKeKAyTa | v. 1. mapaxékAurat, 


petérerta 8 ob] After od CCC, NC, Cambr., and other authori- 
ties (see Susemih] and Bywater) read yiverac. 


§ 10. kai 73 {fv 54] Bekker, following the codd. has dé 
Susemihl and Bywater, following Aretinus, read 87. 


edhdyas obv Kat tis HSovis éplevrat] ‘All seek after pleasure ’— 
this is only what we might expect from the intimate association of 
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pleasure with life : it doés not prove the position of Eudoxus that 
‘pleasure is the chief good.’ 


§ 11. dpeio®w év tr mapdvte] Of course there can be no doubt 
about the answer. As a biologist, Aristotle would tell us that 
function is the end, not the pleasure of function. At the bottom 
of the series of ¢uyvya we see plants performing function without 
the inducement of pleasure; and at the top of the series we see 
the avdpeios doing a last act of duty which involves the renunciation 
of all that is dear to sense. Mich. Eph. has an_ interesting 
comment here—ei pev jv 9 Sov) Tédos THs évepyeias ds 4 oikia THs 
oikoOopnoews Kal } vylera Ths tyrdvoews ... fv dv H évépyera Kai 7d Ch 
xdpw ths ndovns... emet 8’ odk art réAos, add’ olov Tédos, ws elpyrat, 
ovk dp einuev aipovpevor Td yy Oia THY HOSovnY, GAA padXov Tavdrny bia Td 
(jv. He goes on to argue that dorm is not the end, but evépyeta, 
because there are virtuous actions which we choose to perform, 
although they are not pleasant, but painful—ére 6 paddov ri 
noovny Sia tas évepyeias Kal 7d Cav Si@kopev ex ravde paddov av tis 
MuoTevoee’ Kal MP@Tov ek TOV Kat aperiy evepyerav’ et yap kal Ott padtora 
noctai ciow adrat, GAN ov tis nOovns evexa orovdd(ovra’ moAAas yap Tov 
kar’ dperiy évepyer@v aipovpeba kairoe AUTNs Kal mévev airias ovaas, os emt 
TOY KaTa THY avdpelay evepyerdv’ kairo. der TavTas piceiv Kal evyew et 
Tas évepyeias xdpw ris Hdovijs aipovpeda’ Kal ex Tod évavtiov macav 
evepyerav peta omovdys evepyeiv 7) Emerae nOovn’ GAXA tis dv et pi) paivoito, 
mparrew dv kal évepyeiv avdcyxoito, ois emovrat tay 7Sovav ai aicxpdrntes ; 


a . ae ‘ > , 
.+.. ote SpAov Sti Tas HOovas aipotpeba Sia Tas Kat’ apeTHy Evepyeias. 


CHAPTER V. 
ARGUMENT. 


Since each function has its own pleasure which perfects and augments tt, and 
since functions differ specifically—e.g. thinking, seeing, hearing, differ, as 
Junctions, specifically—it follows that Pleasures also differ specifically. 

That this is so ts plain, not only from the fact that its own pleasure perfects 
and augments a function—e. g. pleasure in working out geometrical problems 
makes one work them out better—but also from the fact that one function is 
impeded by the presence of the pleasure which belongs to another function—e. g. 


1175 a. 16. 


a. 19. 
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a person who is fond of music cannot attend to a philosophical discussion, if he 
overhear some one playing the flute: indeed an alien pleasure interferes with a 
Junction almost as much as its own pain does—by ‘its own’ (whether describing 
a pleasure or a pain) I mean that which attends the performance of the function 
atself, 

Functions, then, differing as good and bad, Pleasures will differ as good and 
bad. The Pleasures which belong to good functions are good, those which belong 
to bad functions are bad. 

Its own Pleasure belongs more intimately to a function than does the appetite 
which actuates the function: the appetite is distinct in time and in nature from 
the function, but the pleasure is so closely bound up with the function, that some 
would identify them—erroneously, of course, for pleasure is not thinking or 
seetng—but naturally enough, because they always go together. 

The senses differ in purity—e.g. sight is purer than touch—so also do thetr 
pleasures: and the purest pleasures are those of thought. 

Animals have different pleasures, as they have different functions, according 
to their races: asses prefer hay to gold, as Heraclitus says. Wéithin the human 
race, however, individuals differ much in the pleasures they prefer. Here our 
standard must always be the Good Man. The pleasures which he prefers— 
those which perfect the performance of thé good functions in which Happiness 
consists—are good. They are real—distinctively Human pleasures: those pre- 
Served by disordered natures are not really pleasures. 


1175 2.22. § 1. érépwv] se. ro ciBer. 
a.23. olrw ydp datvetar| sc. reAccovpeva. 


a.24, Kal ypaph kat dyodpa] Bekker has dyd\para. Bywater restores 
the singular from Kb. Cambr. has kai @yaApa kal ypapn. 


a.28 § 2. adtai] adrat, the reading of Kb, is accepted by Bekker and 
Bywater. All other authorities (except I which has atra adrat) 
give atrat (=ai cara ras aicOnoes), accepted by Susemihl. Reading 
airai, we are to understand that there is a generic difference be- 
tween af rijs diavolas évépyera and ai xara tas aicOjoes, and that 
under each genus there are specific differences. 


a, 29 


. 


havein 8 av todTo Kal ék Tod cuvwKerdo0ar K.7.d.| Todo is 75 Tas 
joovas tH cider Siapépew, and another reason (kai) for accepting this 
statement is that pleasures are ‘akin’ to (cw@xedoba) those évép- 
yevat (and évépyea differ r@ cider) which they ‘ perfect.” That they 
are ‘akin’ to them (ofxeiac) is shown by the fact that they ‘augment’ 
them (cvvadgover a. 36)—the conclusion being a. 36 rots érépos 
d€ @ cider kal Ta oikeia erepa TG cider. The distinction between 700v7n 
aS tehevodoa Ti évépyeray and as ovvadéovea ri évépyetav is evidently 
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a very subtle one; perhaps it may be sufficiently explained, if we 1175 a. 29. 
say that the term ocvvatéovca seems to express, more distinctly 
than the term reAewdca, what jdor) does: e. g. in the case of the 
PiXspovrur—paddov yap Exacta kpivovort kai eEaxpiBodow (§ 2): 4 pev 


> , © \ > a“ LY > iy 
olkeia ndovy e€axpiBot ras evepyelas Kal xpoviwrépas Kat Bedtivvs mTroret 


(§ 5). 
emdiSdacu eis 73 oixetov épyov] ‘improve in their work.’ a. 35. 
ouvatgouar S€ ai 7Sovai] Susemihl reads 67. I prefer dé, a. 36. 
§ 3. Toor’ | TO Tas Noovas TH etder Siaeperv. b. 2. 
kataKkovowow | ‘ overhear.’ b, 4. 


§ 4. dpeoxdpevor, otov kat] Bekker after Kb and Mb omits ofov: b. 11. 
but ofov, the reading of Lb, Ob, CCC, Cambr., NC, Bi, 2, %, 
accepted by Susemihl and Bywater, is probably right. 


§ 5. BHdov ds wodd Sreatadow] ze. 7 oixela Hdovy and 7 dddorpia. b. 15. 
They differ (sc. in relation to a given evépyea) almost as much as 
ndovn and Adm. 


oxedév ydp «.t.A.] Mich. Eph. explains—ré oyeddv spécxerra b. 16. 
Ort ai oixeiar AVmat aiet Kal mavtws ecict Tav evepyeav POapricai, ai & 
nOoval ovk dei: cf. wAny ox dpotws at the end of this section, b. 24. 
Oixeia A’ry, as a rule, puts a stop to the évépyea: ddAorpia Adorn 
only retards it. 

oiketar 8 eiolv at emt rH évepyeia Kal’ aithy ywdopevar] ‘by “its b. 21. 
own” pleasure or pain I mean that which attends the function 
itself’ —as distinguished from that which is associated with con- 
sequences which may eventually result card ovpSeByxds from the 
function. 


eipntar| so Bekker, Susemihl, and Bywater. L> alone, among b. 22, 
recorded authorities, gives this reading. All other authorities 
apparently have eipyvrar: so Cambr., CCC, NC, 


§ 6.] "Evépyea differ as good and bad (some perhaps are in- b, 24. 
different); hence there are good and bad #ovai. If we confine 
ourselves to the subjective point of view—if we look only at 
the pleasures themselves, as felt, we shall be unable to distinguish 
them as good and bad—as higher and lower. We shall be able 
to distinguish them merely as more or less pleasant—as differing 
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1175 b. 24. 


b.30. 


b. 34, 


b. 36. 


1176 a. 1. 
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quantitatively. It is only when we view them as ‘augmenting’ 
functions which put us in relation to the objective order, or 
environment, that we can distinguish pleasures as differing 
qualitatively (7 ¢tSe.), and say with Mill, ‘It is better to be a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied’ (Usllarzanism, 
p. 14). It is sometimes urged that Mill has no right ‘on his 
own principles’ to say this—to recognise, as he does, a qualitative 
difference between pleasures. I venture. to maintain that few 
moralists have a better right. His critics seem to forget that 
his standard of conduct is the public good. His standard of 
conduct is emphatically not pleasurable feeling. Only an eristic 
treatment of isolated phrases (phrases which need not surprise 
any one who looks at Mill’s system in its place in the History 
of English Ethics) could represent it as such. Mi§ll’s ‘ hedonism ’ 
is pretty much on a par with that of the writer of #. JV. vii. 11-14. 


oikeidtepar Sé Tats evepyetars at ev-adtais HSovai trav dpegewv] 
‘the pleasure involved in (év) a function is more akin to the 
function than is the appetite which prompts the function (the 
genitive trav dpéEewv depends on the comparative oikedrepac: at 
pev b. 31 are the dpéfers, and at d¢ b. 32 the 7Sovaz), for the appetite 
is separated from the function both in time and in nature, whereas 
the pleasure is close to the function, and it is so difficult to draw 
the line between the two (dddépucrot ovrws b. 32) that the question 
may be argued whether the function is not identical with the 
pleasure.’ “Opefis precedes évépyea in time (reis xpdvos), and 
differs from it in nature (rj icet), being a md6os. 


§ 7. Sdvoia|] regarded here as an évépyeva = dcavdnois: see 
Ramsauer ad loc. 


(&romov ydp), GANA 81d 7S ph xwpifecOar betveras TLL Tabrov | 
It would appear, then, that the view set forth in vii. 11-14 was 
held when x. 1-5 was written: also, if we assume that vii. 11-14 
was written by one who had x, 1-5 before him, it would appear 
that he was not deterred by the dromov ydp here. The difficulties 
suggested by these considerations will not escape the student. 


Svapéper| here means ‘surpasses.’ 


kabaperdtytt| so Bywater for the caapisrnrt of other texts. The 
codd. for the most part seem to give xca@apiétyrs-—CCC, so far as 
I know, is the only cod. which gives caOapetdérnre. 
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Mich. Eph. has the following comment here—# péev dys rév 1176 al. 
elddv early dvtidnmtixy Sixa tis tAys ds ev TO Sevtép@ Ths mepl wuyis 
mpaypareias Sederxrar (2.c. de Anima ii. 12. 424 a. 17) domep yap 
6 Knpos tiv oppayida pdorny Thy ev TO xpraio SaxTvAl@ dmoparrera xwpis 
THs UmoKepéeyns VAns* xpvods yap av éyivero 6 Knpos «i adv TH trroKerpévo 
os UAn Th xXpvo@ tiv ohpayida édéxero, otrw Kal 4 Bus THv AdSovdv 
€or dvytiAnmriK xwpis tis tmoKepevns adrais tAns* 4 8 ako Kai 4 
doppnots cwparoed<is odca Kal mabytixdtepa. eO’ TAns eiodéxyovrat 
Ta aicOntd. pera yap tod depos kal aiv TO dépt 08 mdOos orl 6 
Wopos kai 7 dopn, avriauBdvovra Tey oikelwy aigOntav . .. kabapwrépa 
dpa 7 dys, ws dihov dytiAnmTiKh, axons Kal dodpjoews. The least pure 
is yedous, because its vAy or material vehicle, is the crass ddarades 
vypév, which it takes in along with the sensible form: see also 
notes on ili. Io. 


‘ ° al 
kat ToUTwy at wept Thy Sidvoray| 7... Kal rdv Kara Tas aicOnoes a. 2. 


Siahepovow ai rept thy Sudvoav. 


kat éxdtepat dddkjhov| The meaning is that ‘within each of the a. 3. 
two classes (pleasures of sense, and intellectual pleasures) the 
pleasures differ from one another in purity’—e.g. in the class 
of intellectual pleasures, the pleasures of 16 émicrac@a are purer 
than those of 76 AoyiferOar: and among the pleasures of sense, 
those of sight are purer than those of taste. In all cases the 
less vAn, the greater xaSapesdrns. 


§ 8. Kkabdmep “Hpdkdettds yo dvous séppat dv Ed€o8ar paddov 4 a. 6. 
xpuady| see Bywater, Herachitd Reliquiae, Fr. 51, who gives the 
fragment as dvor otppar dy Edowro paddov 4 xpvody. This seems 
to be the only place where the saying is quoted. Bekker and 
Susemihl read avov: Bywater reads dvovs, which is given by Kp», 
Ald., Mich. Eph. (?), B’, B*, CCC, Cambr., NC. Michael Ephesius 
has an interesting remark here—ro d€ Aeyéuevov ind tis A€Eews “Hpa- 
kNeirov Tod ’Edeciov Kat é4o0 Tohitou, 7d dvous cvppar’ av édécOat 
paddrov } xpvodv, ctppara roy xdprov ‘Hpdkdevros déyet, ds Kara vow 
jdvs éort TO 3v@. Sipyara means ‘sweepings’: hence litter, or 
fodder. 


§ 9. éml ye trav dvOpdmwv] ‘in particula ye latet vastum illud a. 10. 
discrimen naturae inter homines et inter bestias’ (Ramsauer). All 
the animals of the same species, we may suppose (eAoyor a. 9), 
Ff2 


1176 a.10. 


a. Ll: 
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find pleasure in the same things: but men do not present such 
a uniformity of taste. Good men and bad men find pleasure 
in different things. The distinction of good and bad is not 
found among the lower animals—ovdé Onpiov éori kaxia ovd’ dpern 
vil. I. 2. 


tépme.] The mass of text beginning here with répe: 1176 a. 11 
and ending with ixayds 1177 a. 30 is omitted by K>. For the 
quantitative relation between this mass of text and (1) v. 10. 1 137 
a. 31-1138 a. 3, (2) Vv. 11. 1138 a. 4—b. 12, (3) V. 9. 1136 a. 9- 
1137 a. 30, see Jntroductory INole to Vv. Io. 


§ 10.] See notes on i. 8. 11, iii. 4. 4, and vi. 12. 6. 


totrots] For Bywater’s explanation of his conjecture ‘ fort. rots 
vel rovovros,’ see Contrib. p. 68. 


§ 11. at tod tedelou kal paxaptou-dvSpés| ‘ Transit ad disquis- 
itionem de beatitudine ’ (Michelet). 


kupiw@s... a. 29 woddootas] Peters brings out the force of these 
terms very well—‘... will be called “pleasures of man” in the 
full meaning of the word, and the others in a secondary sense, 
and with a fraction of that meaning.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
ARGUMENT. 


The Virtues, Friendship, and Pleasure having been discussed, we shall now 
end our Treatise with a sketch of Happiness. 

It will save time, if we recapitulate what we have already said about 
Happiness. We said that it is not a Habit, but a Function—not one of the 
functions which are ‘necessary as means, but one desirable for its own sake: 
we accordingly identified tt with the Function of the Good Man—with his 
virtuous and beautiful actions, which are desirable in themselves. 

But why, it may be asked, identify Happiness with virtuous actions ? Is not 
Amusement chosen (often at the cost of health and money) for its own sake— 
simply for its own pleasure, not for the sake of any thing beyond? To this we 
answer — Yes, by tyrants, for instance ; and this is one of the chief reasons why 
it ts identified with Happiness in people’s minds: but tyrants, and those like 
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them, are no evidence in this matter—men without virtue or intelligence, who 
have never tasted pure pleasure. It is to the Good Man, as we have often said, 
that we must refer, and he prefers the life of virtuous action. Therefore 
Lfappiness does not consist in Amusement. The life of virtuous action is 
LHlappiness or the Chief End ; and the proper place of Amusement is as means to 
this. ‘Play that you may work, as Anacharsis said, should be our rule. 
Amusement ts relaxation ; and relaxation is not an end in itself, but—since we 
cannot always be working—a means to the better performance of serious duty. 

Li is in the performance, then, of the highest functions of Man, that Happiness 
consists: of tt consisted in bodily enjoyment and amusement, any sensualist— 
even a slave, to whom no one thinks of ascribing ‘ Happiness’ any more than 
‘ citizenship’—would have to be called ‘ Happy? 


§ 1. cipnpévar S€ tay wept Tas dpetds te Kai gidlas Kal *Sovds] 1176 a. 30. 
Ramsauer compares xX. 9. I «i mepi re tovrwy kal tev aperdv, ere 
dé kal gudias kal 7Sovis, ikavas eipyrar rois rimos: and says—‘ agnosci 
his verbis videtur disputatio quaedam de amicitiae generibus, posita 
illa inter ra mepi ras dperds et inter ra mepi ras ndovds: negligi quae 
vil. 11-14 mept ndovrps acta sunt.’ Connecting-passages like these 
must be interpreted with great caution. They are evidence only 
for the order which existed when they were written, and, in many 
cases, are demonstrably late interpolations. The two passages 
before us may well belong to the time when the Nicomachean 
Corpus, as we have it, with the zwo Treatises on 7Sovm, was made 
up; for the editor, having just left the subject of jdovq (as treated in 
x. 1-5), would naturally put it last in his list of subjects hitherto 
discussed. 

NC and CCC have cipnpevev S€ rév mepi ris dperns (ras dperas first 
hand CCC, rijs dperijs corr.) re kat pidias Kai Hdov7js. 


§ 2. elnopev] e.g. L. NM. i. 8. 9. a. 33. 


tav 8 évepyeray at pév eiow dvaykatat x.t.A.] See note oni. 1, 2, b. 2. 
and Met. ©. 8. 1050 a. 23 sqq. quoted there. 


SAdov Ste Thy edSapoviay... b. 5 aitdpxys| See i. 7. 7. bs: 


§ 3. kai tov qTavduav Sé at Setar] sc. Soxodow eivat ka@ atras b. 9- 
aiperai. This, of course, is not Aristotle’s own opinion. His 
answer to the arguments for regarding amusement as an end 
in itself begins with ovdey & tows onpeiov oi rowdroi eiow § 4, b. 173 
and in § 6 he states his own view of the place of amusement 
in life—that it is relaxation, a means to the better performance 


of earnest work—raifew 8 Gras omovddgy b. 33. 


1176 b.10. 


Dock. 
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cal lal ‘ € ¢ - > 

Brdarrovrar yap am adtav K.t.A.] Kal rv madidv dé at Hdeiar ov 

A eer 3: a 5 

80 dra Cyrodvra’ of yap aipotpevoe adras ovdev €€ avtav a@pedovvrat 


Bddrrovra pev odv paddov (Paraph.). 


drooxohdfew] dnracyordgew (‘to be entirely engaged with,’ ‘to 
make one’s business in life’) is the reading of H®, Lb, Mb, NC— 
a dna& eipnuévoy apparently, although amacxodciy Occurs 1, Kb is 
defective here (see note on x. 8. 9, a 411); but dmocxoddfew is 
the reading of Cambr., which has much in common with Kb in 
Book x (see Anec. Ox. vol. i, part i, English MSS. of the © 
Nicomachean Ethics, pp. 74-83): also of B', B?, B’. 


§ 4. Sores eiduxpwvods] Mich. Eph. has déyer d¢ eidixpuvets dovas 


ais od pépixrat 7) peta Bpaxd ererar AUT Kal peTavo.a, 
§ 5. kaOdaep ody mohAdkis elpyto| ¢.g. X. 5. 10. 


kal T@ orroudaiw 84] So Ramsauer;Susemihl, and Bywater, for 
Bekker’s 6¢. 


, 

§ 6. odk év mada dpa 4 edSaovia K.t.d.] See Pol. ©. 2. 1337 
b € \ > s a= 6h 6c 7 

. 22 sqqg.—ai pev odv KaraBeBrynpevat viv pabnoets, KaOamep etpnrat 

‘ > ’ 4 Oe rf 06 a 8 7 ioé 
mporepov, emapgorepifovew? eore O€ rérrapa oxeddv a4 madevew eiwOact, 
yeappara kal yupvaotixyy kal povorkny Kal réraptoy e€vcoe ypacpikny, THY 
pev ypapparixny Kal ypadixny ws xpnoipovs mpos tov Ploy ovcas kal 
modvxypnotous, THY O€ yupvactiKiy ws ovvteivoucay mpds avdpiav’ THy 
dé povotxny dn Svarropyoeey av tis, viv pev yap as Hdovns xdpw oi 
r c , See © Ae) > i 4 >, te \ AY \ 
meioTot perexovow adtis’ of & e& dpyns eragav ev madela Sia 7d HV 

- ea eg ey , w \ t 2 a) > a 
guow avtiny Cyreiv, Omep modAdkis etpntat, pn pdvov daxodeiv s6pbads 
dda Kat oxordlew Svvacba Kadds. avdtn yap apy) mdvtov, wa kal 

” a a a 

madw eimopev mepi avtns.—ei & adudo pev Sei, waddov dé aiperdy rd 
axoddfew ths adoxodias, Kat Tédos Cyrnréov 6 te bei MowodvTas cxoAdLew. 
> \ én / e aN A tI lal Zz ~ , A A | eo 
ov yap 5 maifovras* téAos yap dvaykaiov eivar Tod Riou THv mavdvay tty. 
> Oe a 100 \ GN > o 3 / , a ce 
ei de TovTO advyaroy, Kal paddov év Tais aoxoAlas xpnoréov rats matdtais 
(6 yap movdr Seira tis dvaraicews, ) Sé maidia xdpw dvaraicews éeoriv' 
4 9 2 . , a = 
70 0 doxonciv ovpBaiver pera mévov Kal ovvrovias), dua TodTo Set maudids 
> (4 ~ a 
ciodyeoOat Karpopudakotvra tiv xpiow, s mpoodyorvra pappakelas ydpw. 


» , a A 
aveots yap 7 TowavTn Kivnois THs uxis, Kal dua THY HSomy dydwavors. 


* CCC has dmacxo[Adsew] ob5év #.7.A. The letters within [ ] seem to be 
later, and the [] represents space between démacxo- and ovdév for only two, or 
at most, three letters. Was the original reading dwacxoAciv? Cf, intr. use of 
doxoneiy Pol. ©. 2. 1337 b. 31. 
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Cf. also Pol. ©. 5. 1339 b. 11 sqq., where the relation of Music 1176 b.27. 
to maidid is discussed. It is shown that music is not merely useful 
as a relaxation—*pos dvdéravow, but that it has also a higher function 
—tuyuorépa 8 eorly 7 pivots adrijs i) Kata THY eipnwerny xpiow 1340 a. I, 
being a great educational instrument—zo.ol tues Td 70n ywdpeba bv 
avris 1340 a. 7. This point, however, is not before us here, nor 
its value mpds duaywyhv—as one of the modes of ‘employing and 
enjoying’ that cody which is the end (see Pol. ©. 4. 1339 a. 25)% 


aduvatodvres Sé cuvexds woveiv dvatratoews Sdovtar] Cf x. 4. 9 b. 34. 
ms ovv ovdels ouvexas Setar; i) Kduver; mdvra yap ra dvOpamea 
aduvaret ouvexas evepyciv: Met. A. 7.1072 b. 14 Scaywyy 8 ear 
ola 7 dpiotn puxpdy xpdvoy Hpiv' ovr@ yap det éxeivd éorw, quiv pev 
yap advvaroy. 

TIadid is a necessity imposed upon man by his composite nature. 

It is a foolish mistake to make this necessity the end. On edrpa- 
mehia, aS COntributing to dvdmavois, see introductory Lote to iv. 8. 


§ 8. et ph Kat Biou] Bios is here the life of a citizen, as dis- 1177 a. 9. 
tinguished fromr ¢7, animal life. This distinction, however, 
between the two terms is not always observed. On the position 
of the dodAos, see note on vill. 11, 7, b. 5. 


CHAPTER “Vit. 


ARGUMENT. 


Happiness consisting in virtuous function, Perfect Happiness will consist in 
the function which proceeds from the highest virtue—that of the principle which 
zs best in Man, and naturally authoritative in him, and most divine—Reason. 
That Perfect Happiness is speculative function is a conclusion im accordance 
with what has already been laid down and with the truth: for speculative 
function is the highest, most continuous, avd most pleasant of all functions : 
further, the most self-sufficing—for, though the Philosopher and the Just Man 
both need ‘the necessaries of life, the just man needs other people on whom to 


1 The three functions of music are distinguished in Pol. ®. 5. 1339 b. 13 | 
nétepovy radelav, ) madidy, i) diaywyyve evdAdyws 8 eis mavTa TaTTETAL Kal 
paiverar weréxev. ( 


1177 2.13. 
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exercise his virtue, but the Philosopher, though perhaps it is better for him to 
have friends to help him in his thinking, can yet think by himself, being of all 
men the most self-sufficing. Again, speculative function ts the only function 
which zs loved for itself alone; thinking, and nothing but thinking, results from 
it; whereas in the sphere of moral conduct there are objects attained beyond the 
actions which we perform. Again, «Happiness is thought to be realised in 
leisure: we ave busy in order that we may have leisure—we wage war inorder 
that we may enjoy peace. Now, the moral virtues manifest themselves in war 
and in the performance of civil duties—in actions with which men ‘ busy them- 
selves ’—actions, indeed, of pre-eminent nobility and grandeur, but yet aimed at 
some end beyond themselves—at the acquisition of power it may be, or of honour, 
or—of Happiness for oneself and one’s fellow-citizens. But to the life of 
speculative function belong all the prerogatives which we assign to the life of the 
Blessed—it is its own end, it has a pleasure all its own which augments tt, it ts 
self-sufficient, it is the employment of leisure, it is—so far as man’s estate 
allows—unwearied. This life, if it attain to its perfect duration, is Perfect 
Happiness. It isa life which is higher than human. It ts not as concrete 
men, but as having in us a divine principle, that we shall live this life. Let 
us not then listen to those who tell us that_we are human, and ought to mind 
human things—that we are mortal, and ought to mind mortal things ; but, so 
Jar as in.us lies, let us bear ourselves as tmmortals, and do all for the sake of 
living in accordance with that which ts highest in us—that part of us which, 
though small in bulk, ts, in power and worth, exalted far above all the rest. 
This part—Reason—being his sovereign part, is the man. He, therefore, who 
lives according to Reason, lives according to what he trulyis. His life is his 
own—therefore naturally the best and sweetest for him: ‘his own’ in this 
eminent sense—therefore realises the highest Happiness. 


Introductory Note.| Mich. Eph. introduces this chapter with the 
following comment: émet durry 4 dper) 7 pev 70K 4 S€ OcwpytiKn, Kai 
\ a ts ¢ > , , > a lod , , * be 
dia TovTO kal H evOatpovia Cutty. ev pev TS mpoT@ PiBri@ etme epi Todt 
ikjjs evOaypovias . .. ev TovT@ Sé Aéyet wept THs 6 js «vd i r 
TUKNS povias . .. ev TouT@ dé Aeyet mEpi THs Ocwpytixys evdatpovias Kai 
> Ls ~ B) 
kat aviv evSaipovos, 6s eat 6 mpOtos kal dvtws avOpwmos Kat 6 adnOivds 
Ww 6 c > is Lod 6 rv ta “A A > , c a : > / ~~ 
avOporos, 6 ev jpiv Sndrovére vods Kai emvytvdpevos 6 Totodros evdaipov TO 
TONTUK@ evOaipove’ adv ip € é eo 8 a 1? py 
; fe wvatov yap €otw ey tim yeveoOa vocpay Cony py 
, A 10 8 A ~ nO n > ~ \ ») A > , 
perpnoavre ta abn Ova Tv nOiKGy dperay, Kal Kata TohiTiKHy evdarpovlay 
U re ght \ \ 46: a ves 7 Vo) , rye 
(noavrt* ddpisra yap Ta md6y TH adray hice Kal dordOunra ... ef oop 
dpetpa Ta mdOn kal dépiota kal dxdov Kal Tapayis epmountiKd, Tas oldy Te 
voepas evepyeiy tov ind tay dhéyov wabdv mepiehkdpuevov; ... Kaas dpa 
m” td a fol 
cipntat Tois elmovar THY MpaKTiKiy aperyy Kal 7d Tédos adtis Thy edSarpoviad 


> 8 , \ > rele St 35 \ > a > ¢ 
ETMLTNOELOTATAS TLVaS ElLvYaL mpos umro oxXnY THs Oewpnrixys evOarpovias. 


§ 1. kard thy Kpatiorqy] See i. 7. 15. xara rh dptorny kai redevo- 
TaTHY, 
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elte 8} vois toiro elite GAXNo T1] What is the alternative to vods 1177.13. 
suggested here? The words a. 15 etre Oeiov dv al aird elre rav ev 
hiv Td Oedrarov seem to help us to the answer. Tép év jyiv 16 bed- 
tarov is man’s voids: see x. 7. 8 Oeiov 6 voids mpos tov avOpwror: 
accordingly something higher than man’s vods must be marked by 
the words <ire Gciov dv kai adré—some immediate presence of God 
in each man, to guide him providentially, like the inspired dperh— 
Gcia poipa mapayryvopévn dveu vod ois ay mapayiyynrai—of the Meno 
(99 E). This alternative is, of course, rejected by Aristotle. 

On rév ev jyiv 76 Oeidtarov Mich. Eph. has the following—eime 8é 
cite n 10 Oetdtaroy ray ev hpiv, Ste Mos ait@ kai rhv aicOnow Kal dros 
Tv vow kai mdvta 7a ths picews %pya mpooayopevew—y yap pvois 
now ards €v Gddows Geds pev ork ~ote Ociov S€ Te kat Saipdviov’ dare 7 


‘ ” col cal 
Hev atoOnows Oeiov’ ob Oevdrarov, Td S€ AoytCdpevov Ociov kai Oetdrarov. 


% tTedeta ed8arovia] This phrase has not occurred before in the a. 17. 
Ethics ; but kar’ dperjy redeiav occurs in the definition of the eddai- 
poy in i, 10. 15. 


ott 8 ott Oewpytixy, eipytar] ‘at haec nusquam sic leguntur: 
lacunae igitur habes in libro vi indicium’ (Susemihl). Perhaps, in 
the absence of the Nicomachean original of Book vi, we may be 
allowed to refer to Z. NV. i. 5. 2 kai rpiros 6 Oewpyntuxds, There is no 
mention of the Gewpnrixds Bios in L. NV. i. 7, §§ 3-8—a passage 
which has much in common with the chapter now before us ; but 
we must assume that Aristotle had not forgotten the @ewpntixds Bios 
when he wrote i. 7, §§ 3-8. 


§ 2. kal yap 6 vois K.7.0.] 2. ¢. Kal yap 6 vods Kpdriords cote Tay év a. 20. 
con \ \ \ , ae a , ro a a 
jpiv, kal Ta yvwota mepi & 6 vois Kpdtiota éort TOV yroordy. For the 
use of the epithet xpdrwros in connexion with vots and 76 vonrdy, see 
Met. A. 9. 1074 b. 33 adbrov dpa voei, cimep earl rd Kpdtiorov, Kai €oTw 
9 vénows voncews vénows. Reason is the principle which prevails 
(kparet) in the world. It has might as well as right. 


mpdrttew] as distinguished from dewpeiv: see note on i. 10. 10, a, 22. 
b. 15—robrav 8 abrév ai ryudrarar poriparepar did 7 pdduota Kal ovvexé- 
otara kata(nv év adtais rods pakapiovs: but cf note on ix. 9. 5, a. 6— 
od yap padiov kad’ abtdv evepyeiv ouvexds, pel? érépwv d€ Kal mpos a@\Xovus 
paov—a statement which seems to conflict with the doctrine of this 
chapter. We must, however, allow much for the difference in the 


1177 a. 22. 


a. 25. 


a, 26. 
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: eee Abit 
point of view. In ix the good man is viewed as xowwvos Biov, In X 


€ A -~ 
AS dpowbels TH Oee. 


éttodv] Instead of Bekker’s comma, Susemihl and Bywater 
rightly place a full stop after értotv. 


§ 3. 4 pdocopia] copia is the reading of Pb, Ald., CCC, Cambr., 
Bi, BY, B°. Of course gidocopia is right, the argument being— if 
the pursuit of wisdom (@Aocogia) is so pleasant, how much more 
pleasant must the possession (codia) be ?’ 


kaSaperdtmtt] Lb, Ob, and CCC give this spelling. Mich. Eph. 
explains as follows—aidorepar aicOjcewy ai évépyerat kabapwrepar : the 
modurixés is immersed in matter, and often repents that he has done 
this, or not done that: 6 d€ Oeapav kal thy plow Tey dvT@Y emioKeTTO- 


, 
prevos ovderote ev petavoia yiverat. 


eUhoyov 8€ Tots eiSdcu Tay Lytodvtay Hdiw Thy Siaywyhy etvar] 
The contrast marked by rots eiSéox and ray ¢yrotvyrev here is not 
that between the mere é&s of copia as a treasure (cf Grant’s note 
here) and the évépyeva of pd@nous by which that treasure is accumu- 
lated—for Aristotle would certainly tell us that of these two the 
padnots is the more pleasant ; but that between the évépyeia kara rHv 
efi, and the évépyeca by which the é&s is formed. The odds 
derives more pleasure from the wse which his trained faculties make 
of his accumulated knowledge, than the learner derives from the 
process by which faculties are trained and knowledge is accumu- 
lated. Similarly, it is the perfectly formed Sikawos, and not the man 
who is becoming Sdikaws, who finds the greater pleasure in the 
performance of ra Sikaa. We must be careful, then, to understand 
the eiddres here as cuvexds evepyodvres, not as merely, ™Os ExXOVTES. 
The accumulation of knowledge—in the head, or, more con- 
veniently, in the library—is as false an ideal of life as the accumu- 
lation of money. An instructive discussion—partly in relation to 
academical education—of the question ‘Is Truth, or is the mental 
exercise in the pursuit of Truth, the superior end?’ will be found 
in Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures on BEES Lect. i. vol. i. pp. 
8-18. Hamilton describes it as ‘perhaps the most curious 
theoretical, and certainly the most important practical, problem in 
the whole compass of philosophy. For according to the solution 
at which we arrive, must we accord the higher or the lower rank to 
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certain great departments of study; and what is of more impor- 1177 .26. 
tance, the character of its solution, as it determines the aim, regu- 

lates from first to last the method which an enlightened science of 
education must adopt.’ 


§§ 4—7.] In these sections it may perhaps be thought that the a. 27. 
Oewpnrixds Bios is presented as a career distinguished from the 
moXurixds Bios—the career of the savant, as distinguished from that 
of the man of affairs. That the savant needs less yopnyia than the 
man of affairs, and so is avrapxéorepos, is true in a sense—although 
we must remember that the savant is himself the highest product 
of civil life, and the order and amenity of that life are materially 
necessary to his form, being, in a way, his xopyyia. That the 
career of the savant was partly what Aristotle understood by the 
Gewpnrixds Bios is most likely—it was his own career; but here, 
I take it, he asks us to look at the Oewpyrixds Bios, not as a separate 
career side by side with other careers in the city, but rather as she 
Sorm of the wodutrKds Blos, that is, of all life in the city. Accord- 
ingly, when he distinguishes 4 évépyea 4 Kata Ti Kpariotny dperny 
(x. 7. 1) from xara rHy GdAnv aperny (x. 8. 1), he does not dis- 
tinguish two lives, but rather two points of view. The eddapovia of 
the codds is higher than that of the dvdpeios, as the yvx7 is higher 
than the cépa—but there is no Wvy7 without cépa, and no cépa 
without Wvy7. The ‘city’ exists for the sake of its ‘ thinkers,’ but 
the ‘ thinkers’ are no caste apart: they are the leaven in the mass. 
We must remember that it is of 7 tTedeta eddamorvia that he is 
speaking here. Pure @ewpia constitutes 7 reAeia evdapovia. But 
man cannot engage in this #ewpia continuously, or, even at inter- 
vals, perfectly. Only God can continuously and perfectly. The 
life of pure @ewpia is too high for man, because he is concrete. 
‘H redeia eddaipovia, then, being beyond the reach of man, he is left 
with edSapovia fo the extent of his bewpia: see L. NV. x. 8.8. This 
means that Oewpia is the formal element in his eddamovia, ‘The codds, 
as distinguished here (x. 7. 4) from the dikaos, is this formal 
element abstracted and personified for the sake of clearer present- 
ation. But we must not make ‘a material use of a merely formal 
principle’—we must not suppose that the cogds, as described here 
—£E, N. x. chapters 7 and 8—exzsts as an individual to bear away 
the prize of actual edSamovia from the dixavos. The Oewpyrixds Bios 
is not a separate life coordinate with the modirixds Bios, but a spirit 


1177 a. 27. 
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which penetrates and ennobles the latter. When the ‘ political’ life 
is said to be doyodos (x. 7. 6, b. 12), this is doubtless true of the 
lives of ordinary politicians, who make politics a trade, subjecting 
themselves to the vicissitudes of party fortune, and placing their 
end in its domain; but it is not true of the life of the ‘ good man,’ 
whose oxoA7 consists in the quiet of a well-regulated mind, not in 
an impossible immunity from the ‘interruptions’ of practical life. 
Unless we understand oxoA7 in this sense, we must suppose that in 
the Ethics the life of the good man is depicted as a more or less 
troubled and unsatisfactory public career, in which he is painfully 
conscious of the difficulty of finding occasions for the exercise of 
his temperance, justice, liberality, and other virtues—ending, if he 
is ever to reach the highest kind of happiness, in withdrawal from 
social activity, and the attainment of Vervana, such as the Neo- 
platonists understood the Oewpyrixds Bios to be. Nothing could be 
more opposed than this to Aristotle’s view of life as social from 
beginning to end. 

I take it, then, that when he contrasts the Oewpnrixds Bios and the 
mpaktixos Bios, Aristotle sometimes thinks especially of the difference 
between the life of the student or savant and that of the public 
man—and sometimes (as here, x. 7, §§ 4-7) wishes rather to call 
attention to the ri jv etvat, Or ovcia dvev vdns, as distinguished from 
the concrete manifestation, of man’s life as a whole. But these two 
ways of looking at the Bios @ewpyrixés scarcely present themselves to 
him as two. The result is a confusion of expression which enabled 
the mystics of a later age to quote Aristotle’s authority for their 
extravagances—the dicavos is contrasted, as a man who has diffi- 
culty in finding people on whom to exercise his dixaoctvy, with the 
copéds, who has something better to do than to exercise dixaocdvy } 

For more on Aristotle’s view of the relation of the Gewpyrixds Bios 
to the mpakrikés Bios, see note on i. 5. 2, also notes on vi. 1. 1 and 
Vinl5. 8. 

Plutarch discourses on the inseparability of these two Gio: in an 
interesting passage—de liberis educandis, 10—redelovs dé dvOperovs 
Hyovpat rods Suvapévous thy modurixny Sivapw pi€ar Kal Kepdoa rH dido- 
copia’ kal dvoiv bvrow peyiorow ayabow ennBdrous imdpye trohapBave, 
ToD Te Kowwpedois Blov, modtrevopevous, TOD Te Gkipovos Kal yadnvod, 
dtarpiBovras rept didrocodpiar. tpidv yap dvtav Biwy, dv b pe eore 
mpaxtixds, & S€ Gewpytixds, 6 b€ daodavorikds, 6 pév ExAvTos Kai SovAos TeV 


ae ; Z - 
nSovar, Cow@dys Kai pikpompenns eotw' 6 b€ Oewpntixds, Tod mpaxriKod dta- 
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Bapraver, dvodehys' 6 dé mpaktikds, dpowphoas irocuhias, duovcos kat 1177 a. 27. 
mAnppedns. meparéoy ovv eis Sivapw Kal Ta Kowa TpatTew, kal Ths dido- 
sodias avtiAapBdvecOa, Kara rd mapeikoy TOY Kalp@v. oUT@s émoAtTeVoaTO 
Tleptxdjs, odrws ’Apxtras 6 Taparrivos, otrws Aloy 6 Supaxdcws, obras 
"Enapwovdas 6 OnBaios’ Sv éxdrepos WAdrevos cvvovetacrys. When 
Plato (Rep. 520 A) compels his philosophers to re-enter the cave, 
he asserts the soul-and-body like connexion between the Gewpyrixds 
Bios and the mpaxrixds Bios. I understand Aristotle to believe in the 
same intimate connexion, although, as a professed savant, he 
probably differed from Plato as to how the savant or ‘ philosopher ’ 
ought to make his influence felt in society; he probably attached 
more importance than Plato did to the mere presence of ‘ thinkers’ 
—of an academic element—in the city. He would probably not 
have wished to see his ‘ thinkers’ take to ‘ politics ’"—even if, by so 
doing, they might have become ‘ philosopher kings.’ 


§ 4. 6 prev Bixatos Setrat mpds ots Sixatompayyoer Kal pO Gy... a, 30. 

& 8€ copds Kal Kal’ aitév dv Sdvatar Oewpety] The codds, as thus 
contrasted with the 8ikaos, is, for the moment, taken out of the 
human environment. He is not the savant, actually existing in 
society, but the personification—or even deification—of the theo- 
retic element in man. Then follow immediately the words a. 34 
Bedriov 8 icws cuvepyois éxyov, which refer to the savant, as an 
actually existing member of society. Aristotle, as I have said, looks 
at the Oewpnrixds Bios from two points of view—as the form of human 
life, and as the career of the savant; but the two points of view 
sometimes tend to merge in each other. 


auvepyous| The special reference is probably to 7 redeta qudia, a. 34. 

and the Boyde afforded by its ‘ Dialectic’: see Lntroductory Note 
to Book viii. So far as the remarks made in this section apply to the 
codés, as an actually existing savant, it seems to me that his inde- 
pendence of 4 éxrés xopnyia is exaggerated. Not to mention the 
remoter social conditions of his existence, he owes much to educa- 
tional institutions; and, if he is a student of nature, as Aristotle 
himself was, he will require the special xopyyia of the laboratory. 


§ 5. ob8ev yap dm’ adris yiverar wapd 75 Oewpfoar| See Me/. A. 2. b. 2. 
982 b. 11 dia yap 7d Oavpdcew of dvOpwrot Kal viv Kal TO mparov npgavto 
grocopeiv, €& dpyis pev Ta mpdxetpa tHv axdpov Oavpdoartes, eira Kata 


” a U i , lot 
puxpov ovr mpoidvres Kal mept ray pefdvear Svamopnaartes, oloy mept TE THY 


1177 b. 2, 


b. 4. 
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This ceAnuns maOnudrav Kat rev wept Tov Hrov [kal wept aorpov | kal qept 
fol lol (y 4 c Dies n ‘ , Ea > Cal A \ 
Ths Tov mavros yeveoews. 6 0 amopav kal Gavpdfwv olerat ayvoetv (616 Kal 
6 dirdpuvdos prdcodpds mas éariv' 6 yap pidOos ovykevras €x bavpaciav): 
Sor etrep did rd hebyew thy dyroray éprooddhycay, havepoy Gri dia Td 
eldévan 7d ériotracdat ediwxov, Kat od xpnoeds Twos evexev. paptupet  aiTo 
TO oupBeBnkds' cyeddv yap mavrev brapydvtay Tov dvayKaiov Kat mpos 
pacrarny kat Svaywyny 4 ToLavTn ppdynors ApEaro CyreiaOa, oydov ovv ws 
d0 ovdepiav adriy Cyrodpev xpelav érépav' GAN. domep ayOpamcs Papev 
éhevOepos 6 éavrod Evexa kal py GAdAov dv, oUT@ Kal arty, pdvn EhevOEpa 
ovoa Tov emornuav’ pdvn yap adit éautTns everev cot. 510 kai duxaiws 


> > , f, > a ty fol 
ay ovk avOparivn vopiforto avtns n KTHOLS. 


mpaxttkav| so Rassow, Susemihl, and Bywater, for Bekker’s 
mpaxrav. Besides K> and Hel., quoted by Susemihl, Cambr. gives 
mpaxtixay, Rassow (Lorsch. 70) describes mpaxricdy as ‘das allein 
richtige.’ S 

The statement dé 8¢ rév mpakrixav... b 4 mpaéw does not con- 
flict with the 7 yap edmpagia rédos of vi. 2. 5, for edmpakia is the whole 
system of kadai mpd&es, whereas the mpakrixal évépyevat of the present 
section are actions performed as means: ¢f. iii. 3. 15 ai O€ mpage 
adAav evexa. 


> 


§ 6. Boxet te H ebdatpovia ev TH oXodH etvar| ‘It is a sort of 
repose, as it were, the fruit of our exertions’ (Grant). ‘One of the 
Aristotelian ideas,’ says Prof. Jowett (Podztics, vol. i. p. cxliv), ‘ which 
we have a difficulty in translating into English words and modes of 
thought is cxoA7 or » &v cxodj Stayoyj. To us leisure means hardly 
more than the absence of occupation, the necessary alternation of 
play with work. By the Greek, cyod7 was regarded as the condi- 
tion of a gentleman. In Aristotle the notion is still further idealized, 
for he seems to regard it as an internal state in which the intellect, 
free from the cares of practical life, energizes or reposes in the 
consciousness of truth.’ See also his note on ri év r7 diaywyh 
cxorjy Pol, vill. 2. 1338 a. 10, vol. ii. p. 295, where he says that.. 
the expression is nearly equivalent to ri év rH cxodp dvaywyhv 1338 
a. 21: the first sense of the word Siayyn is ‘that employment of 
leisure which becomes,a gentleman’... ‘ Further it is joined with 
dpdvnors (Pol. ©. 4. 1339 a. 25), and therefore seems to mean the 
rational or intellectual employment and enjoyment of leisure. It is 
always distinguished from madd and dvdmavais, “amusement” and 
“relaxation,” which are properly, not ends, but only means to 
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renewed exertion (cp. Nic. Eth. x. 6, § 6); and so means to 1177 b. 4. 
means, whereas duaywyn and cyody are ends in themselves. The 

idea of “culture,” implying a use of the intellect, not for the sake of 

any further end, but for itself, would so far correspond to &ayoy?.’ 


TG pev oly mpaxtuKdv ...b. 8 mavtehGs| Rassow (Lorsch. p. 32) b. 6. 
places this sentence after fdvor yivowro b. 12. Thus b. 9 ovdels yap 
aipetrar... b. 12 yivowro immediately follows wodepodpev ty’ cipyyny 
dywpev b. 6, which it explains. This is a great improvement to the 
run of the passage; but perhaps (since transposing sentences is 
always risky work) we ought to be satisfied with the amount of 
improvement produced by Bywater’s parenthesis oddeis b. 9 . . . 

b. 12 yivowro. 


$dvou yivowro| Kb has yivyrat, and Cambr. has dévos. b. 12, 


érépay odcay Tis woAuTiKs| moderiKn (==adTd 7d modureverOar b. 13) b. 14. 
is itself an dreAjs évépyera—it results in a réAos external to itself. 


SfAov Gs] Ramsauer proposes 6) os, or dpdov dru os. I do not b. 15. 
think that any change is necessary. 


§ 7. ei 8h tOv pév .7.A.] The apodosis of this sentence begins b. 16. 
with b. 24 7 TeAela Sy eddatpovia. 


kal Tap abthy obdevds eptecPar tédous| See Me7. A. 2. g82b. 27 b.20. 
povn yap avr abrns evexev eorw: Met. ©. 8. 1050 a. 34 dowyv O€ pH 
got addXo tH epyov mapa THY evépyeray ev adrois bmapyxer 7 evépyeta, olov 
i Spaots ev TO dpGrte kai 4 Oewpia év 7G Vewpodvte, kal 7 (wn ev TH Wuxh, 


81d Kal 7 edSapovias (a7) yap mod tes éoriv. 


kat éxew Thy HSovivy oikelay (airy S€ cuvavger thy évépyerav)] See 
X. 5. 2. 


84] So Bekker and Bywater. I prefer Susemihl’s 8¢ given by MP b. 22. 
and Ob, Onk«at... d¢€ see Eucken de Arist. dic. rat: Pars 1*: 
de particularum usu, p. 32 ‘adjungit xai—dé rem novam saepe tam 
leni modo ut idem fere valeat atque re.’ He remarks that kai. . . dé 
is more frequent in Z. WV. iv, viii, ix, and x, than elsewhere in the 
Aristotelian writings. 


ra até tatty] The rd is introduced by Bywater from Kb, Mb, b. 23. 
The sentence seems to me to run better without it. 
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1177 v.25. aBodoa pAKos Blou ré\eov] This means that the life of the 
evdaiuav must have a reasonadle duration; that it must be long 
enough for him to do his life’s work in: see note on ér 8 ev Bio 
tedelo i. 7. 16, a. 18. 


b.26. § 8.] The Oewpyrixéds Rios is an ideal; it cannot be realised by 
man, for he is concrete. But the effort to realise it, as far as pos- 
sible, is all-important in human life,..The effort to realise it 
coordinates man’s powers, and exalts their vitality—it gives him 
élan, and carries him on to the attainment of many things within 
his reach, which he would not otherwise aspire to. Perhaps we 
may venture to translate the doctrine of this section into the 
language of modern philosophy, and say that Aristotle makes ‘the 
Idea of God’ the ‘regulative principle’ in man’s life. Indeed 
Eudemus puts the doctrine hardly otherwise in a passage which is 
the best commentary on this section—£. /. H, 15.1249 b. 6—6et 89 
Gonep Kat év Tois GAdows mpos Td Gpxov hy, kal mpds thy ew Kata THY 
évépyevav THY TOD apxovTos, olov Sovdov mpos Seomdrou Kal ExaoTov mpds THY 
éxaorov KaOnkovcay apxnv. émel Se Kal dvOpamos pices cuvertnkev €& 
Gpxovros Kat apxopuevov, kal exactov av déor mpos thy éavta@v apynv Cyv 
(airy b€ Surry dAdos yap 7 tarpien dpxt Kal Gros 7 byiera’ tavrys dé 
evexa ekelvn)” odta & exer kata Td Oewpytixdy, ov yap émiraxtikds dpywv 
6 Oeds, GAN ob Evexa  Ppdynots emirdrrer (Surrov 8 7d ob Evexa® Siwpiorat 
& év Gddors), eret keivds ye ovevds Seirar. ris ody alpeots Kal Krijots TOY 
ioe dyabav rome: padtcta tv Tov Oeod Oewpiar, 7) cHparos 4) ypnudTev 
7} prov i) Tv Gddr@v ayabdv, avtn apiotn, Kal odTos 6 Gpos KdAXLCTOS* Ares 

” i) 8 Kderay fj Ov bmepBodrnv Korver roy Gedy Ocparevew kai Oewpetv, avrn 
dé havrn. Exec S€ toiTo TH WuyH, Kal ovros Tis Wuxijs Gpos dpiotos, To 
Hxora aicOdverOa Tod addyov pEpovs THs Wuxis, 7 ToLwdToy. Tis péev ody 


¢ a > ’ a n a 
pos THs Kadokayabias, Kai Tis 6 GKoTOs TOV dmAOs ayabay, ~oTw cipnpéevor. 


b.28, Tod ouvérov] ‘man’s concrete nature,’ ‘man as concrete.” ‘H 
avveros ovcia is the concrete thing—the union of vAy and popdy, as 
distinguished from the popdy which is ovcia dvev tAns. Thus dor 
as Wuxi) €v copatt is a civOeros odcia Of which Wvy7 is the odoia dvev 
dns or ri jv etvaa: see Met. H. 3. 1043 b. 29 sqq. 


b. 32,  avOpdmuva bpoveiy k.7.h.] The editors quote Rhet. ii. 21. 1394 
b. 24 where ‘@vard xpi rov Ovardy, ok dOdvara tov Ovardv dpoveiv’ is 
given as a youn, and Pindar, Jsthm. v..20 Ovatd Ovaroion mpémer: oS. 
also Antiphanes (apud Stob. Zor. vol. i. p. 316 ed. Meineke) 
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Oris ef BAtiore Oynra Kal povet: Sophocles (Zereus Fr. 515 Dind.) 1177 b. 32. 
Omra poveiv xp) Omriy giow: Anonym. apud Nauck (Trag. Gr. 

£ragm. p. 690) avOpwmor dra dei poveiv dvOpdmwa, The saying was 

evidently proverbial. 


d8avarifew| answers to the bedv Ocpamevew kai Oewpeiv of EL. E. H, b. 33. 
15. 1249 b. 20 quoted above. 


T® GyKw puxpdv] Nods is ‘small in bulk’ as compared with the 1178 a. 1. 
ovveroy which it rules. Of course we must not press this statement. 
The @cidv re ev jyiv is an immaterial principle without &yxos—like 
God in the otpards, Who has no péyeos: see Met. A. 8. 1073 a. 5: 
so, Dante (Paradiso xxviii) sees God as a point of piercing light, 
so small that the smallest star would seem a moon beside it— 

La Donna mia, che mi videva in cura 
Forte sospeso, disse: Da quel punto 
Depende il cielo e tutta la natura. 
Zell quotes Soph. Elench. 34. 183 b. 22 péyorov yap tows dpyy 
Tavreav, domep héyerar’ 61d Kal yader@rarov* do@ yap Kpdtiotov TH Suvdpet, 


CoUuT® 5 by TO 6 Aerorarov eat 6pb7 
ToooUT® puxpdraroy dy TO peyeOer xarerr@rardy eotw 6POjvat. 


tip.dty tt] K> stands alone, so far as I know, in reading moidryre. 
This is a plausible reading, the contrasted r@ dyx being equivalent 
to kara 76 moody. The conjunction duvdue kai mowdrnre occurs in 
Plutarch de Virt. Mor. 5, aper) . .. dxpérns pév €ote rh Suvdpe Kal rh 
mourntt, TH Too@ b€ peodrys yiverat. 


§ 9. elmep TS KUpiov Kat dpewov] Cf ix. 8. 6 donep dé kal wddus TO a. 2. 
Kupiorarov pddiot’ eivat Soxei kal may GdAo oiornpa, ovTw Kal dvOpwros. 


7d hexOév te mpdtepov] the reference may be to x. 5. 8. a. 4. 


CHAPTER? VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


It is but a second-best—a merely human Happiness—that is realised in the 
life of moral action ; for man’s moral nature, rooted as it is for the most part 
in the passions, belongs to him as ‘ Concrete Human Being, not as ‘Pure 
Reason. : 

The life of Pure Reason—the Happiness of speculative function—would seem 
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to need external equipment toa less extent than that of moral action. Ti he 
‘ necessaries of life’ thinker and moral agent may perhaps need to an equal 
extent: but in what each needs for the performance of his proper function they 
differ widely. The moral agent needs money for his Liberality and Justice 
(good intentions are not enough for the manifestation of these virtues), power 
for his Courage, opportunity for his Temperance : but the thinker needs none of 
these external things for the performance of his function—nay these things even 
hinder thinking. It zs as concrete man, and member of society, and as choosing 
to live the life of moral action (for he does not separate himself from the life of 
moral action), that the thinker will need these external things. 

That Perfect Happiness is speculative function may be seen also from this— 
that to the gods, whom we deem most Blessed and Happy, we do not ascribe 
moral actions—how ridiculous tt would be to think of them as restoring deposits 
justly, facing danger courageously, expending money liberally, tempted by no 
bad desires forsooth, and conducting themselves temperately !—no: if we go 
through the whole list of the moral actions we shall find none worthy of the 
gods: yet we all hold that they live and therefore put forth some functton— 
they do not sleep like Endymion—: what function, then, remains to a living 
being, when moral action, and with it, of course, the action of the artificer, have 
been set aside? . Only speculative function remains. Such ts the function of 
God. His whole life is blessed; man’s life is blessed so far as he realises 
something like to the function of God ; the other animals are outside the pale of 
Happiness, because they have no part in Speculative Thought. Happiness is 
co-extensive with Speculative Thought. He who has Speculative Thought in 
fuller measure has Happiness tn fuller measure—not as something following 
upon Speculative Thought, but as involved in the very essence of Speculative 
Thought: for Speculative Thought is in its own essence precious—it is an end 
tn wself. 

Happiness, then, may be defined as a manifestation of Speculative Thought. 

But human nature ts not self-sufficient as regards the performance of specu- 
lative function. The thinker, as concrete man, needs external wellbeing—bodily 
health, sustenance, service: not that he will need great appliances: nay, the 
performance of those functions in which Happiness consists, is often hindered by 
too many appliances—a man may do noble deeds without being lord of land and 
sea: we more often see men in private stations doing that which zs good than 
men in positions of power: Solon was right when he declared those to be Happy 
who have been sufficiently furnished with external good things, and have 
achieved the noblest actions, and lived temperately: Anaxagoras too seems to 
agree with this view that moderate possessions, not great wealth and power, are 
most conducive to Happiness, or the life of good action ; for he speaks of the 
Happy Man as ‘a strange figure in the eyes of the many’ who judge by what 
alone they can see—a man’s external condition. Thus the opinions of the wise 
men of old seem to agree with our view. Such opinions, of course, have their 
weight ; but after all our.ultimate appeal must be to the facts of life: by agree- 
ment or non-agreement with these our theories must stand or fall. 

The man who lives the life of Reason, and serves Reason seems to be at once 
the best man and the best beloved by the gods. If the gods care Jor men—and it 
ts believed that they do—it is natural to suppose that they take pleasure in 
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Reason, which is best in man, and most akin to themselves, and that they 
recompense with good those who love and honour it. The Thinker then, will be 
the best beloved by the Gods—another reason for holding that he is the most 
Happy. 


§ 1. dvOpwmxat] The Ocwpyrixai évépyerar are Ociae: but we must 1178 a. 10. 
be careful not to misunderstand Aristotle here. When he contrasts 
the Sixaos as mpdrrev mpos érepov, and the codds as Oewpdv Kal abrdy, 
and declares the life of the latter to be happier, he is really con- 
trasting man in the concrete, and reason the form of man (see note 
ON 7ov ourGérov x. 7. 8, b. 28). This form, he would tell us, is 
realised in the concrete life of the just man, as well as in the con- 
crete life of the savant, the peodrns of the just man’s moral nature 
being determined in relation to the same oxordés which regulates the 
speculation of the savant. Man’s concrete life (which, as concrete, 
is always év xowevia and mpos érépous) is ‘happier’ in proportion as 
it realises this cxorés more purely. The savant, therefore, who 
realises the oxozés theoretically as well as practically (he must have 
realised it as gpdévpos before he can realise it as copds) stands higher 
than the just man who realises it only practically. But the con- 
ditions of human existence make the comparatively withdrawn life 
of the savant impossible except for a very fewr When Aristotle 
tells us that the life of the savant is ‘happier’ than the life of the 
man of affairs, he does not imply that it is open to the bulk of 
mankind to choose this ‘happier’ life. The exhortation xpy d€... 
ép’ cov évdéxerat abavarifew is addressed to the bulk of mankind, 
because it is open to every man who is not memnpwpévos mpos dperny 
to contribute—if not in some brilliant way, as politician, or soldier, 
or leader of fashion, or athlete—at least as honest man, to the 
evSapovia of a city in which savants are produced and held in 
honour. 


7a &\Xa}] So Susemihl and Bywater: Bekker has dda. The ré 
is given by Lb, Ald., CCC, Cambr., NC. 


Xpetats] ‘services.’ a. 12. 


kat mpdgeor] Rassow (Forsch. p. 33) places kal Crais) mpdgeor 
after maOeou a. 13. 


13 mpémov éxdoty] 1d mpémov 7 wAnoiov (Paraph.). a. 13. 


§ 2. ‘Again, moral virtue seems, in some points, to be actually a. 14. 
Gg2 


1178 a. 14. 


a. 16. 


a. 17. 


a. 19, 


a, 22, 
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the result of physical constitution, and in many points to be closely 
connected with the passions’ (Peters). Michelet understands 4 rod 
Hous aperh as that morum rectifudo, from which as principle the 
AOtxat dperai spring: but in § 3 4 rod HOous dpern and ai nOrxal dperat 
seem to have exactly the same meaning. The reference in éwa 
seems to be to pvorki dperj—inherited good tendency, edpvia—see 
vi. 13. I; in wodAd, not only to the general connexion between 
Oxy dpern and the 7d, so often insisted-on (e.g. in ii. 6. 10), but 
also perhaps to those peodrnres ev rois mabeow (ii. 7. 14) which are 
not strictly dperac—such as aides. 


§ 8. ouvéleuxtar . .. . a. 17 povycer] See vi. 13. 6 ody oldy Te 
dyabdy eivar kupios dvev hpovnceas, ovdé ppdvyov avev ris nOiKhs dperis, 
and note there with references. 


eimep . . . . a. FQ Gpdvnow] See note on ére 7d Epyov dworeheirar 
k.T. A. Vi. 12. 6, a. 6. The Paraphrast’s explanation here is— 

s ‘ 4 > \ bk Ce 5) a Dar 4 \ 4 2 ~ \ 
ppdvynois pev Tas apyds ard Tov NOtKoY dpera@v exer Td yap 6pOodokeiv wept 

\ s ieee € SiR A > ‘ ~ “A en a“ oy a 
TO TéAos exeiev’ 7 Se nOiKy dpern mwas Sei Tod TEAovs TuxXEiv amd THs 
gpovnceas NapBaver. 

The motive of the present section (which Grant regards as con- 
taining ‘the germ of much that is expanded in the Eudemian 
books, of £7h. vi. 12. 9-10, 13. 4’) is thus given by Mich. Eph— 
Aci~as tas 7Ouxas dperas avOpamiuas ovoas, Seixvvot kal tiv dpdryow" 
aurn yap apeti) ovca Tod NoytaTiKod pépous THs Wuyis, Sdéevev dv civar rod 
vov dpety Kal ov Tov auvbérov’ Seikvuce 67 Kal tavTny Gre pi Tod dvTws 


avOparov éotly dpety adda Tov cvvbérov. 


ournpTynpevar 8 adtar Kai tots mdQeor] K> has ovvnprypeérn (sc. 4 
dpsmmots) 8 adrais (sc. ais 70. dperais) x. r.. Ramsauer conjectures 
ovmmprnpevae (sc. ai 70. dperai) 8€ ravryn re (sc. rH te Ppovycer) K.T.r., 
OF ouvyprnpéva (sc. f Te hpdvnots kai ai dperat) & dddnAas Te kK. TA, 
Susemihl conjectures ovynprnuévar 8 airy tre x.r.d. I think that 
oummptnpevar & abrat is right: the 7@«cat dperai, notwithstanding their 
close connexion with the intellectual faculty gpdévyous, are epi rd 
ovvberov, for they are implicated with the é6y: Kal rois mdbect 
means ‘not only with ¢péymors, but also with the wdé@y.’ I think 
that Grant is wrong in making aira take up ppdynois and the 76. 
dperai, 

% 8€ Tod vod Kexwpropévn] We are reminded of de Ax. iii. 5. 430 


2 a * a i 
a. 17 kal obdros 6 voids (2.e. the momrixds vods, or ri Av etvat Of 6 vods 6 
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ev éyol kal coi) xwpiotss Kal drys Kai drabns, TF ovoia dv evepyeia. 1178 4.22. 
See Edwin Wallace’s interesting discussion of ‘ Aristotle’s Theory 
of Thought ’—Aristofle’s Psychology : Introduction, Chapter xi. 


StaxpiBooor] Kb has dxpy8som, probably omitting the &- because a. 23. 
of the immediately preceding -a: for Kb, with all MSS., reads 
elpnrat which Sus. accepts. 


§ 4. Sd§ere k.7.4.] From this point onwards to the end of § 8, 
1178 b. 32, the ewpnrixds Bios is discussed in much the same way 
as it has already been discussed in ch. 7: see Rassow, Forsch., 
p- 26. 


mpoomovodvrat K.t.d.] Coraes has—det xpnudrov 76 Sicaiw eis ras a, 31. 
dvraroddces, iva Sndos yévntae Sixawos Sv’ 1d yap BotdrAcoOar Sixavorpayeiv 
anrov* Kat oi adixoe yap, pt) edropodvres xpnudTev, mpoomomoauwr dv eivar 


> ” fol , 
Sikatot, tiv dmopiav pdckovres avaykaew avrovs dpeheiv Tov Sikaior. 


Suvdpews| The Paraph. has—dei yap 76 pev dvdpei@ xaipod twos kar- a, 32, 
aAAnAov Kal THs €v capate Suvdpews OOev emdei~erar tiv TéApav Kal Ty 
xaptepiay; Ramsauer, however, thinks of a general with forces at 
his disposal. 


éfoucias]| sc. rod dkoagraivew (Coraes). a. 33. 


ms yap Siros gorat 7 obTos } TA GAwv t1s;] ‘for how else can 
he, or the possessor of any other virtue, show what he is?’ (Peters.) 


§ 5. dppuoByretrat te... . b. r Gv ein] This is a remark a, 34. 
made in passing, to show the importance to 76:Ky dpery of mpdées 
and the opportunity of performing them. "Hé«7 dpery realises its 
end (ré 6) réAevov) only when good intentions are carried out in 
good actions. 

After duducBnreiras Lb, OP read 8é, accepted by Bekker; and 
CCC, B', B? read 8¢ 7m, which may perhaps be regarded as sup- 
porting re, given by Kb, M>, and accepted by Susemihl and 
Bywater. For dyudioByreira, LeoreC CG, NG; Bobb have 


(nretrat. 


mérepov Kupidtepov Tis dperis] ‘which has more to do with 
constituting virtue’—‘ which is the more important element in 


virtue.’ 


§ 6. mpds ye Thy évépyetav] The cwpay, gud Ocwpdv, needs no b. 4. 


1178 b. 4. 


b. 7. 


b. 13. 


b. 


15. 
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xopnyia—no well-appointed stage, as it were, for the exercise of 
his Oewpyrieh évépyera: but, gud avOpwmos, he chooses to exercise 
mpaxtikal évépyeta also, and for them he will need yopnyia. 

Indeed the qualification ‘ gud dvOpwmos,’ applies to him not only 
when he exercises mpaxrixal évépyeai, but also when he exercises his 
Ocopnrix) évépyeta: if he does not require for the latter an elaborate 
xopnyia, he requires at least fellow-actors—sympathetic and stimu- 
lating friends. See Jntroductory Note to Book viii. 

The words b. 6 atpetray 7a xara tiv (sc. nOKny) dperny mpdrrew are 
to be carefully noted, as stating explicitly the inherence of the 
Ocwpntixds Bios in the mpaxrixds Bios. The dewpav is a man, and 
chooses to live the social life. Aristotle’s Oewpyrixds Bios was 
travestied by those who afterwards made it a life of actual with- 
drawal from the flesh. Aristotle’s ideal of @ewpia is a ‘regulative 
idea’ of which the Neo-aristotelians made a ‘ constitutive use.’ 


TOY oTavieoy 


dvOpwreveoar| Coraes has an interesting note here 
 A€éis, onuaivovoa 1d mapa Tois TddAows Shumantser. ~cwce 8 adtiy 
kal 7 ovrmOea, kata peroxny pddiota’ évOpwreupevov yap émawvodvres 


A€yomev, Tov aoTeiov Ta HO, Kal ayamNT@s Tois GAduis TvpTEpipepopevor. 


§ 7.] Grant remarks on this section—‘ Aristotle argues here that 
we cannot attribute morality to the Deity without falling into mere 
anthropomorphism ; but it might be replied that there is the same 
difficulty in conceiving of God as engaged in philosophic thought 
. . . If it is conceded that the life of God is only analogous to that 
of the philosopher, we might then ask, why not also analogous to 
the life of the good man?’ With this criticism which amounts, as 
I understand it, to saying that Aristotle’s notion of God is not 
anthropomorphic enough, it is instructive to compare the criticism 
of Plotinus—that Aristotle errs in attributing véyou to the First 
Principle : "ApuororéAns b€ xwpioroy pev td mporov Kal vonrdy, voeiv dé 


auto éavTd Aéeyov mddw ad od Td mpHrov orei (p. 490), for the First 
Principle is émékewa vod (p. 541). 


étropévoytas] It seems better simply to accept this bad anacolu- 
thon than to suppose a lacuna after dvdpefous—unless indeed we 
follow Bywater’s suggestion (Contrib. p. 69) and read adda ras 
avdSpeiov imopevovros Ta hoBepa Kal Kwduvedovros Gre Kady ; 


ai 8€ odpoves] To Lb, the only authority quoted by Susemihl 
for ai, may be added Cambr. All other MSS. apparently read «2. 
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pixpd kat dvdgia Seay] Muretus (var. lect. vii. 22, cited by Zell) 1178 b. 17. 
quotes Cic. de nat. deor. iii. 15 as a passage modelled on this 
section—Jam justitia, quae suum cuique distribuit, quid pertinet 
ad deos? hominum societas et communitas, ut vos dicitis, 
justitiam procreavit. Temperantia autem constat ex praetermit- 
tendis voluptatibus corporis, cui si locus in coelo est, est etiam 
voluptatibus : nam fortis deus intelligi qui potest? in dolore? an in 
labore? an in periculo? quorum deum nihil attingit. 


Tod moteiv] ‘vide quam procul abesse jubeatur dei creatoris b. 21. 
imago’ (Ramsauer). 


date i T00 Yeod évépyera . . . Oewpyntixh av ein] See Me. A. 7. 


§ 8. kai edSamovetvy] Ramsauer’s conjecture kal 73 eddaipoveiv is b. 30. 
supported by NC, which reads rs. 


08 Kata cupPeBnKds GANA KaTad Thy Dewpiav’ aitn yap kal adtiv 
tipta] Scewpia is ztself eddaovia: it is not a means which produces 
evdatpovia, as the doctor produces health. For the meaning of riuia, 
SeGeh WVicle 2: 


§ 9.] With this section begins a discussion of the relation of 7 b. 33. 

éxros ednuepia to evdaipovia. ‘The discussion is not confined strictly 
to the relation of ra éxrds to the eddaipovia of the Cewpytixds Bios. It 
is suggested that ra éxrés are not nearly so important for the etda- 
povia of the mpaxrixés Bios as is vulgarly supposed; and we are 
- allowed to infer a fortord that their influence in the @ewpntixds Bios 
(so far as that Bios can be distinguished as a separate career in the 
city) is very small. 


edSaipovfoovta . . . a. 2 paxdproy| I think that these two words 1179 a. 1. 
are used here with exactly the same meaning. 


avrapkes 008 % mpagis] This is the reading of K?, Ald., and B®. a. 3. 
All other authorities recorded, so far as I know (Susemihl gives I, 
Lb, Mich. Eph., Heliod., Aret., M>, O>, and I can add B’, B’, Paris. 
1853, CCC, NC, Cambr.) interpolate #8’ 7 kptows between adrapxes 
and ov’ 7 mpagis. It has been conjectured that xpiovs represents 
xpos. Coraes adopts xpjos in his text. Mich. Eph. has—oid’ 7 
kplows* rouréotw ovd€ tiv adrdpkevay Sei Kpivew €k THs TOY XpnydTov 
SmepBodjs. I cannot attach much weight to the mere circumstance 


1179 a. 3. 


a. 8. 


a. 9. 


acid: 


a, 12. 


a. 13. 


a, 16. 
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that Kb omits the words; I believe that they represent something 
original in the text. 


§ 10. tooaid’] pérpra. 


§ 11. Xédwv] See the conversation between Solon and Croesus 
Herod. i. 30-32, especially ch. 30, where Solon says that Tellus 
the Athenian was the happiest man he had ever known. Tellus 
was well-off, he lived to see his children’s-children, and he died 
gloriously in battle, and his countrymen erected a monument to 
him where he fell. 


mempayotas S¢ Ta Kdddttof] Kb omits ra: so also do Cambr., 
NC, and Paris. 1853—thus, apparently, making mempayéras in- 
transitive. The intransitive use of wémpaya, according to Veitch 
(Greek Verbs) is found in Pindar, Euripides, and Plato: but the 
intransitive use of épaya is late. Accordingly NC—the only MS. 
which supports Spengel’s conj. wempaxéras, so far as I know—can 
hardly be right with wempayédras 5€ kddduora. 


és weto] om. NC, Paris. 1853. Bywater has an important sug- 
gestion here (Conirid. p. 69)—‘I incline to think that we should 
revert to the KT reading, mempayédras 5€ kdddtor’ Bevo, and under- 
stand #ero in the sense of “he thought ” or “ meant,” so as to mark 
a certain distinction between the actual words (ics dmepaivero xahés) 
and what they meant by implication. Compare E. E. 1215 b. 11 
for a similar use of dero.’ 


, $ > A 

owppdves| Mich. Eph. has—eire 5€ cadpdves avti tod Kard mdoas 
(a@vra Tas dperas. 

> , a > 

Avagaydpas| Cf LE. E. i. 4.1215 b. 6 "Avagaydpas per 6 KrXalopénos 

‘ “ 
epatnbets ris 6 eddatpovecraros, ‘oveis, eimev, ‘Sv od vomiters* GAN’ 
” >» , 19) a 93 , MELT pee rs "aye y \ 
Gromos Gy ris cor havein” todrov & dmekpivato tov Tpdroy éxeivos, épav Tov 
tpt d 100 © rv Z \ 2. ol ‘ eee | 7 U 
epdpevoy advvarov trodapBdvorra ju péyay bvra Kal Kaddv 7) mAOVGLOY TavTNS 
, a oy ~ 

TUyxavew Tis TMpoonyopias, aités 3 icws @ero Tov (vra dhirras Kai kabapds 
mpos 70 Sixatov 7 Tivos Gewpias Kowevodvra Ocias, Todrov ws dvOpwnor eireiv 
pakdpiov eivat. 


§ 12.] The opinions of men like Anaxagoras and Solon are pro- 
bably true; but we must verify them by direct reference to the facts 
of human iii as given in our own experience ; if they do not agree 


with these facts, they may be set down as mere theories—)dyous 
ane 2¢ 
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§ 13.] Ramsauer suggests that this section has been added by 1179 a. 22. 
another hand. I think that the suggestion is well worth making. 
The section has no connexion with what immediately precedes ; 
and the view which it seems to favour of a personal relation between 
the gods and men is hardly what we expect from a writer who has 
described the godhead as in § 7. We seem to have to do witha 
Platonising Aristotelian, rather than with Aristotle. Mich. Eph. has 
caught the ring of the section in his commentary—Ocopurys (2. e. dv 
prrct 6 Geds Mich. Eph.) dpa 6 codds* ci yap ipeis pidodpev rods 
ayarévras tovs jay maidas 4} ovyyeveis, Tas ov Set Tov mavdyaboy Oedv 


pireiv rovs dyanGyras Td aovyyeves arte ; 


CHAPTER IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


We have now completed our Theory of Life: but have we fulfilled the 
intention of this Treatise? No: this is a practical Treatise, and cannot stop 
short with a mere Theory of the Good Life, but must indicate how we can be 
made 200d men. 

Lf the mere Statement of Theory were in itself enough to make men good, then 
indeed Theory would have a right to all those ‘great fees’ that Theognis speaks 
about: but the truth is that Theory, though it may have some good practical 
influence on generous, youths, and may help to place natural nobility of dis- 
position tn the safe keeping of Virtue, is powerless to tncite the ordinary man 
towards the highest goodness: he abstains from evil, not from respect for what 
is good, but from fear of punishment: he lives as passion dictates, following his 
own pleasures and avoiding the pains opposed to them: he has no conception of 
the good and of that which brings real pleasure, for he has never tasted it. 
What Theory could transform such a nature ? 

Three agencies whereby men become good are commonly recognised—Nature, 
Habit, Teaching. 

Natural endowment plainly does not depend on ourselves: wt belongs by the 
operation of divine causes to those who are truly fortunate. 

Theory and Teaching are not effective unless the hearer’s mind has been pre- 
pared beforehand, by a course of habits, to like and dislike aright, as a field must 
be tilled for the seed, 

This preparation—beginning from the earliest years, resulting in the 
formation of a good moral character—can scarcely be carried on except by the 
State. We must accordingly have Laws regulating the education and conduct 
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of the young—yes, and of adults too, throughout the whole course of their lives 
—for the majority of men do what is right, not because it is right, but because 
they are constrained to do it. Law—expressing the Practical Reason of the 
community, has that power to constrain obedience which no father—no individual 
man, who ts not an absolute monarch, possesses. 

Only in the Spartan State and a few others has the lawgiver given any 
attention to the nurture and habits of the citizens: most States neglect these 
matters entirely, and allow each man to rule his wife and children as he 
pleases, like a Cyclops. 

Where the State neglects its duty, it would seem to be incumbent on the 
individual to do what he can for the moral education of his own children and 
friends. He will succeed best if he have made himself capable of legislating— 
if he can educate his own children by unwritten laws as the written laws of the 
State, did they exist, would educate all the citizens. 

This system of paternal education, though only second-best, ts not without its 
peculiar advantages: it has the basis of natural affection in the children to 
build upon, and it can suit itself to the special needs of individual cases. These 
special needs may indeed be met, in a way, by merely empirical knowledge ; 
but of they are to be met in the right way, they must be met by a knowledge of 
general principles—the father must, as we have said, make himself capable of 
legislating. 

How, then, ts a man to make himself capable of legislating ? Can the prac- 
tical politicians teach him? It would appear not. The political art is not like 
the other arts, which are taught by those who practise them. Those who profess 
to teach the politecal art are the Sophists, who do not practise the art: and those 
who practise the art rely on knack and personal experience—the secret of their 
success they do not attempt to explain in speeches or books, and cannot communt- 
cate to their sons or friends—they surely would do so, of they could. Only this 
seems plain—that experience has not a little to do with their success—for we see 
that those who live in political surroundings become politicians. 

Experience, then, ts clearly necessary, as well as theory, to one who would 
become ‘ capable of legislating, 

As for the professed teachers of the political art—the Sophists, they are far 
from being teachers of it: they do not know even what it is, or what tt 2s con- 
cerned with: af they knew, they would not identify it with Rhetoric or even 
place tt beneath Rhetoric ; and they would not think. that it ts easy to legislate 
by making a collection of famous laws, and selecting the best of them—as if the 
selection did not need intelligence—as if all did not depend on deciding rightly t 
Who, we would ask, ts the intelligent judge of the product of any art—of a 
musical composition, or a painting? The experienced musician or painter. 
Now, laws are the products of the political art. How, then, zs one to become 
capable of legislating—capable of deciding which are the best laws—without ex- 
perience? Collections of constitutions are like collections of medical cases—use- 
less to those who have not got the discerning faculty which comes Srom the 
experience of practice: to those who have such experience they are likely to be 
wery useful, 

Our predecessors, then, having left the subject of Legislation unexamined, we 
perhaps ought now ourselves to consider it—and with it the whole subject of the 
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government of the State—that our Philosophy of Man may be made as complete 
as we can make tt. 


first then let us try to recount what ts good in the various statements of our 
predecessors: then, looking at the collected Constitutions let us try to see what 
things preserve and what destroy States and Constitutions, and what are the 
causes of good and bad government. When we have seen these causes, we shall 
be better able to see clearly what sort of Constitution is the best, and how each 
Constitution may be best ordered, and what laws and customs it is best for it to 
use. 


Let us then begin. 


Introductory Note.| The Ethics may be said to end with 
chapter 8. The present chapter introduces the subject of the 
Politics. In the Lthics the theory of life has been set forth. But 
the object of the Treatise was not simply to supply a theory. A 
theory of life, which is only a theory—which we cannot see our way 
to realising at all—is not worth setting forth, even as a theory. 
It is not interesting, to say the least. The theory set forth in the 
Ethics has all along awakened interest, because we have seen that 
it is set forth in order to be applied in practice ; but the Treatise, 
as a practical manual, would be incomplete, unless it ended by in- 
dicating more precisely, to those concerned with moral education, 
for whose use it is intended, Aow the theory may be applied in 
practice—how human beings, constituted as they are, may be got 
to act up to the principles which have been shown in theory to be 
the true principles of conduct. We accordingly find the L7hics 
ending with a chapter which indicates (for details we must go to 
the Politics) the lines on which practical effect may be given to the 
theory of life which has been set forth. 

The gist of the chapter is this :—It is vain to begin by preaching 
the true theory. The hearers must be first prepared to hear. The 
moral nature must be trained; and direct appeals to the under- 
standing cannot train the moral nature. Nor can home influences 
—at least, unaided. They have not sufficient force. Nédyos alone 
is strong enough to enforce the dictates of reason. Hence it is 
vépnos which those interested in carrying out the true theory into 
practice must try to enlist in their service. It is not by the ill- 
directed and feeble agency of individuals, but only by the institutions 
of the State, that citizens can be trained to live up to the true theory 
of conduct. Let us, then, try to embody the true theory in Legis- 
lation. This has not hitherto been done effectively. 


1179 a, 33. 


a. 34, 


b. 8. 
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The circumstance that this chapter, written so entirely in the 
spirit of the First Book (see especially Z. V. i. 2), follows immedi- 
ately on the discussion of the @ewpyrixds Bios is very significant, 
showing that Aristotle does not regard his doctrine of the supremacy 
of the Gewpnrixss Bios as in any way inconsistent with his doctrine of 
moderiky as the dpxerexrovixy émiotnpny. 


$1. mept te tovtwv] So Susemihl and Bywater, with L>, Ob, 
CCC, NC, B}, B?, B*. Bekker reads repi rovrwy with Kb, Mb, 

With regard to the list given here of subjects which have been 
discussed in the £7Azcs, see note on x. 6. I. 


tots tuts] This is the only instance, apparently, in Aristotle of 
the plural = rim@, or os ev timp: see Eucken, aber den Sprachg. 
des Artst. (die Praeposttionen) p. 26. 


§ 2. 4 ef mus Gddos Gyalot yvdne0a] Mich. Eph. has—ei pev dad 
Tis TeV apeTav xpnoews ywopeba ayabol xpnaréoy avrais* ei Sé Tiva GAdov 
Tpdmov, éxeivov Cntntéov' mdvras dé xpnotéov ékeivors SC Sv dyabol eodpucba : 
e.g. attention to the rules of health contributes indirectly to 
morality. 


§ 3. O€oynv] The editors quote «i 8 ’AckAnmiddais todrd y’ €dwxe 
Geds | iaoOar kaxdryra Kai drnpas ppévas dvdpay, | moddovs dy pucOovs Kat 
peyddous epepor, Cf. Plato Zeno g5 E, where the last line is 
cited, 


ioxvevv | The construction is—qaivovra icyvew mpotpeacGa rovs 
edevbepious. 


katoxsxipov| This is the reading of Kb and Ald. adopted by 
Bekker and Bywater. Susemihl adopts xcaraxoxmov, the reading of 
all other authorities apparently. In Pol. ii. 6: 1269 b. 30 we have 
katakoxiwor (apparently in all MSS.), on which see Newman’s 
critical note, vol. ii. p. 88. There seems to be no doubt that xara- 
koxtwos is a corrupt form. Coraes gives the meaning of the phrase 
KaToK@xipov ek THs apetns as follows—onpaiver 8 obv kara Aékw 7 Ppdors, 
otra diabeivaa dore KatéxeoPar ek THs dpetis, as ex Oeod, Kal oiovel 
evOovoray Kai Oeddnmrov yiver Oa, 


kahoxayaSiav] This word occurs only twice in the £, V.—here, 
and in iv, 3. 16, in neither place with the technical meaning-which 
it has in the £.Z.: see notes on £.NV. vi. 1, §§ 1-3 for the 
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connexion of the oxonés of that passage with the dpos rijs ka\okaya- 1179 b. 10. 
Gias of #. #. H. 15. 


§ 4. aiSot] See Z.MV. iv. 9, where the moral value of aidds is b. 11. 
discussed. It is a praiseworthy md6os in the young. 


§ 5. dyanyrdv ...b. 20 dperijis}] There are so many difficulties b. 18. 
in the way of acquiring dperm, that we must be satisfied if, with all 
the agencies which produce it at our disposal, we succeed in 
getting some share of it. 


§ 6. picer... Her... 8i8axy] The identification of rd rijs picews b. 20. 

b. 21 with 76 dud twas Oelas airias rois &s dAnOds edtuyéow bimdpyov 
b. 22 enables us to see that the agencies mentioned here are those 
mentioned in /. 1.1. 9. 1 daopetrar mérepdv éort pabytov 4 ebiordv 
... 4 Kara tia Belay potpay 4 Kal dia tUXnVv mapayiverac—where see 
notes. It was not necessary of course for the argument of i. 9 to 
contrast pa@no1s and ¢Oiopds as moral agencies; both together, as 
involving human effort, were contrasted with non-human agencies 
—6edbs and roxn. 


Sid Tivas Betas atlas Tots ds aAnOds edTuxéow Smdpxer] See LL. b. 22. 
H.14,and JZ. JZ. ii. 8, where edrvyia is discussed—(r) as the gift of 
God, and (2) as the result of natural endowment—d¢iors. The 
writers refuse to make the gods the authors of the so-called 
edrvxia of the undeserving, and prefer to consider the edruyys as 
one who has a happy natural endowment or instinct (described, 
however, as 76 év jpiv bciov HL, &. 1248 a. 27), which prompts him 
to do the right thing : thus the writer of the JZ, WZ. says (1207 a. 36) 
—6é yap eituxns eotw 6 dvev Adyov Exov dppynv mpos tayabd, Kal roiT@v 
émirvyxdvav, todro © att picews’ €v yap th puxp eveotw rH pioet 
rowdrov @ dppapev addyws mpos a dy ed exoper, Cf. the suggestion 
thrown out in the Jeno 99 E dpery av cin ovre pice: ore diSaxrdv, 
GdXAa Oeia poipa mapaytyvopern dvev vod ois dy mapaylyynrat, 

The statement b. 21 76d pev ody ris picews SnAdov ws ovK ep’ jpiv 
imdpxec must be taken with this qualification—that it is one of the 
recognised duties of the voyoéérns, according to Aristotle, to see 
that a bad vais does not grow up in the citizens by the multipli- 
cation of the diseased and the weak. It is within the power of 
the vopobérns, as it is within the power of the breeder of domestic 
animals, to improve the breed. 


1179 b. 23. 


b. 27. 


b. 30. 


1180 a. 1. 


a. 3. 
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5 8é Aéyos x.7.A.] On the uselessness of supplying theory to 
those whose moral natures have not been trained, see i. 3, §§ 5-7- 
On 16 Kadés yaipew kai puceiv b, 25, see ii. 3. 2 and x. I. I. 


domep yay Thy Opepoucay 15 oréppa] Coraes quotes Hippocrates 
Népos § 2—H pev yap vats jyéwy dkoiov 7 xXepy’ Ta Oe Odypata Tav 
ddackdvrav dkotov ra oméppata’ 7 Sé maSopabin 76 Kar’ Spyv atta meceww 


és THY apoupav. 
§ 7. a6] a is the reading of most MSS., but K® has ad. 


ddws t’] CCC and NC have és 6¢. The Paraphrast may have 
read édws yap: he has dyAov yap os od Ady Svvarat 7b wAOos ireiKer 
adda Bia Twi. 


§ 8. oixetov] Cf the olxeios dxpoarns of i. 3. 5. Aristotle is 
perhaps not thinking here so much of the 760s edyevés (x. 9. 3) 
which @os, or habituation, presupposes, as of the 7@os formed 
by habituation, without which the pupil cannot derive solid profit 
from Aédyos, or an appeal to his civeors (cf. ovvein § 7, b. 27) 


éx véou... b. 32 vdpous] Here Aristotle comes to the point. 
The really potent influence in moral training is that exerted by the 
rules, written and unwritten, and the institutions of the State as a 
whole. It is these, then, that we must reform, if we wish to 
improve the morality of the people. 


§ 9. obx tkavdyv...a. 4 Blov] ‘In a spirit the very opposite of 
this remark,’ says Grant, ‘Pericles is reported (Thucyd. ii. 37) to 
have boasted of the freedom enjoyed by the Athenians from all 
vexatious interference with the daily conduct of individuals... On 
the one hand Thucydides praised the free system of Athens; on 
the other hand Aristotle praised the organised and educational 
system of Sparta; see below § 13, and cf £7. i. 13. 3, and note. 
He was probably led into this political mistake, partly by the state 
of society in Athens itself, partly by the influence of Plato, from 
whom he imbibed one of the essential ideas of communism,— 
namely, that the State should arrange as much as possible, instead 
of as little as possible.’ 


aété] drra is an obvious correction (see Susemihl’s Z. Z. 
Append., p. 176) if correction is needed. The adrd of the MSS. is 
explained by most editors, as by Coraes—ra ind rijs dpOqs rpopis 
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kal émipehetas mpodediSaypeva : but the words kai 6/feoOa, and Kat rept 1180 a. 3. 
ravra, may be thought to refer us to new habits which have to be 
acquired by adults, as distinguished from those which have been 
acquired in youth. I think that aird is so obviously the right word 
after émrndevew, that we must not make too much of the difficulty 
of connecting it with kat 6ifec@a, or of explaining Kal ep) radra. 
I feel that to write arra (which occurred to me independently) after 
emirndevery is to credit Aristotle with a rather weak remark. The 
words § 11 «i@ otras ev émirndevpacw emeckéor Cv also seem to me 
to be in favour of atrd. The Paraph. has—ddn’ émesd) kal dvdpabévras 
emirndevew Set TA KANG Kal mpds dpernv éavrods COitew. 


§ 10. at pddtor évavtiodvra tats dyatrapevars HSovats | Cf. #13. 

Bentham, Principles of the Penal Code: Part 3 (of punishments), 
ch. 6 (the choice of punishments). ‘Search out... the motives of 
offences, and generally you will recognise the dominant passion of 
the offender, and you may punish him, according to the proverbial 
saying, with the instrument of his sin. Offences of cupidity will be 
best punished by pecuniary fines, when the wealth of the offender 
admits it; offences of insolence, by humiliation; offences of idle- 
ness, by compulsory labour, or forced rest.’ 


§ 11. taita 8€ yivorr dv] The apodosis begins here; on the a. 17. 
construction, see note oni. I. 4, a I4. 


$12. 7 pév ody matpixh mpdotagis odk exer Td toxupdsv] ‘ Romanus a. 18. 
antiqui temporis aliter judicasset’ (Ramsauer). 


Adyos Gv amd Tivos ppovyjcews kat vod] C/. Pol. iii. 11. 1287 a. 28 @ 21. 
6 peév ody tov vdpov Kedevov adpyeww Soxet Kedevew apxewv Tov Oedv Kal Tov 
vooy pdvous, 6 & avOpamov Kedevav mpootibnor kat Onpiov' F Te yap ém- 
Oupia rowodrov, Kal 6 Gupds apxovras Kal tods dpictous avdpas diapOciper. 
dudmep dvev dpekews voids 6 vdpos éoriv, 


§.13. év povg 82 TH AakeSoipoviov moder K.t.A.] Cf Pol. ©. 1, a. 24. 
1337 a. 31 émawécee 8’ dy tis Kara roiro Aakedaipovious’ Kat ‘yap 
mrelorny mowodvrat orovdyy mept Tous maidas Kal Koy Tavrny, and Jowett’s 
note (vol. ii. p. 293)—‘ Aristotle appears to praise the Lacedae- 
monians, not for the quality of their education, ... but for the 
circumstance that it was established by law. According to 
Isocrates Panath. 276 d, the Spartans fell so far below the general 


1180 a. 24. 


a. 25. 


a. 28. 


a. 29. 


- a. 30. 
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standard of education in Hellas, that they did not even know their 
letters, ... and according to Plato, or rather according to the 
author of the Platonic Hippias Major (285 C), “not many of 
them could count.” ’ 


(4) per ddyov] The #, inserted by Bywater, is of course logi- 
cally necessary ; at the same time, pdvy per’ dAtyov does not seem 
an ungreek way of saying ‘almost the only.’ The Cretan system 
is mentioned along with the Spartan in £. WV. i. 13. 3, where see 
note. 


kukhomxas| Od. ix. 114: 
Oeutorever dé exacTos 


raidov 7S dddxav, ovd’ ad\AnAwy adéyovow. 


§ 14. kpdtictov péev ov Td ylvecOot Kowhy érméderav Kal dpOyv] 
because, as we have seen, only the State can enforce obedience, 
and because—this has not been actually mentioned, but is implied 
in the words xow7, vopobérns, vdao0s—the education of each individual 
is part of a single system; the individual does not belong to 
himself, so that his education may be conducted with reference only 
to himself. He is a member of the body politic; and it is for 
TOALTLKN, AS apxirekrowKy emcaTHun, tO see that he is educated for his 
function in the organism to which he belongs: see Pol. ©. 1. 13347 
a. 21 émet 8 & 7d rédos TH mode Maan, Pavepdy Stu Kal THv madeiay play 
kal Ti adriy dvaykaiov civar ravtwv Kal TavTns THY emipedevay eivar KoWY 
kat pa kar’ iSiav, dv tpdrov Exactos viv empedeira TGV abtod réxvav idia 
te Kal pdénow idiav, hy av ddé, Sddoxov. Sei yap trav Kowdv xowny 
moveioOat Kat thy doxnow. dua dé ovd€ xpy vopicew adirov abrov twa 
eivat TOV TodLTGY, GAG mdvTas THs Toews, pOplov yap exacTos THs médews* 
7 8 éeméheta mépuxev éxdorov poplov Bdémew mpos np Tov O\ov 
emipedetay, 


kat Spév adits Svac8ar] Grant translates—‘and that it should 
have power to effect the object in question’: Stahr translates— 
‘und dass diese die Kraft habe, sich Geltung zu verschaffen.’ The 
words are added, like a quoted phrase, with little regard for gram- 
matical connexion. Bywater brackets them here a. 30, suggesting 
that they should follow cupBddrcoba a. 32, This suggestion has 
the merit of bringing the words kai dpav adrd divacba close to 
paddov & dy rodro divacba ddéecer, 
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éxdotw Sdgevey dy mpoojkew Tors opetépors téxvois Kal idots eis 1180 a. 31. 

Gperhv oupBdddeoPar| The Paraph. has—zpoojeew exdote Sdéevev ay 
Tois éavTod Téxvors Kal didors eis dperiy Bonbeiv 7 Bonbciv mpobvpcicbat. 
Where the State neglects the education of its citizens, it is incum- 
bent on the private individual to do what he can to help his own 
children and friends to become good. He will succeed best in this 
task, if he brings to it the legislator’s point of view (vopoberikds -yevd- 
pevos a, 33)—if he remembers that he is educating c7#/zens. 


yeypappévev x«.t.d.] In the passage which begins here, and goes a. 35. 
down to the end of § 17, b. 28, Aristotle says nothing inconsistent 
with the statement b. 29 kpdtictov pév ody 7d yiveoOat Kowny émipédccav 
kat dpOnv, but points out how, in the absence of State-education, 
home-education, conducted from the legislator’s point of view, may 
make the most of certain minor advantages which it has—its power 
of appealing to the family affections (§ 14), and its being able to 
suit its system to the special needs of particular cases (§ 15). 
Mich. Eph. misses the point of the passage—¢nrntéov mas mpd ddtyov 
eimav pndev ioyvew tas matpikas mpooTadées, viv gyol émions tois vdpors 
Kal tots €Oecw ioxvew* Kal pytéov ore mepl Tay moAASy Kal poxOnpds 
(avrev eimev exei pnder ioyvew evraida dé mepl Tay Kaos dvayopévav 


~ - 
TouTo Aeyet. 


79y] Bywater, following K>, Lb, Ob, for ¢@ (M») accepted by b. 4. 
Bek. and Sus. I think #6) is right. The reference is to the 
‘national character.’ 


oUrw Kal éy oiktats ot matpikol Adyou Kal Td €0y]| not that their 
authority is equal to that of vépos (see § 12). Aristotle is making 
out as good a case as he can for home-education, as second-best. 
It was doubtless his opinion that even with a good system of State- 
education, something is left for home-education to do. 


§ 15. Gowep Ew iatpixfs|] After these words Coraes conjectures b. 8. 
i 


kal ‘yupvaorikyjs, On account of the example 6 re auxricdés which 
follows. 


od rac. Thy adthy pdxny meptTiOnow] Stahr has an important b. 10. 
note here. He points out that mepuriOéva. means ‘to put on as a 
garment,’ and suggests peAiyny (the cestus) for pdyy». I do not 
think that this is a happy suggestion ; but I think that mapariénow, 
which he mentions as preferable to mepiridnow if paxny be retained, 

VOL. Il. Hh 


1180 b.10. 


b. 17. 


b. 18. 


b. 30. 


b. 31. 
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is probably the right reading. Where mepi- and mapa- are con- 
cerned, we need have little hesitation in neglecting MS. authority, 
and giving full weight to internal reasons (see note on vii. 3. 14, 
b. 9). Here mapariénow gives the exact meaning required— the 
doctor does not prescribe the same treatment to all fever patients ; 
and the boxing-master does not put before all pupils, for their 
imitation, the same style of defence and attack.’ 


$16. kat dverorhpova Svta] toy ji) rd Kadddov eidéra (Paraph.). 


, . A 4s > 

Sv éumetptav] The editors quote Mez. A. 1. 981 a. 12—rpos pev ovy 
. , > A »\ o~ > 

TO mpdtrew eumerpia téxvyns ovdev Soxet Suapépew, ada Kat paddov emirvy- 
a U a = > t , baad 

xdvovras dpduev tovs éumetpous Tov dvev THs épmetpias Adyov exdvTav. 

A CL c 4 > , ~ Lend , > ~ c be 4 TO 

airtov 8 ér¢ 9 peév euretpia tov Kad” exaordy eote yvaots, 1 O€ TEXVN TOY 

= Nip cay nd Vereen aes oat) 

xaOdnou, ai b€ mpdgets kal ai yevéreis macat tept TO Kal? ExaoTdy ciow" ov 

> 7 A DS 4 > ¥. 

yap avOparov tyidter 6 larpedov, mryv GAN 4 Kata cupBeBnKds, adda 
a x a wf = Gq 

KalXlay 7) S@xpdtn } TSv Gov Twa rdv ovTw Aeyouevary, @ TupBEBnKev 

a A , 8 A a 

avOpar@ eivat, av odv dvev ths epreiplas xy tis Tov Adyov, Kai Td pev 

> Led , Ul 

kabddovu yvopitn, td 8 ev rovT@ Kad’ Exacrov dyvoj, modAdKis Siapaprn- 

- ee 4 \ A Ge AW 2g as 

cerat tis Oepareias’ Ocpamevtov yap Td Ka exacrov. GAA’ Gpas Td ¥ 

fod A > fa . 

eidévar Kal TO émalew Th Téxvy THs eumetpias bmdpyxery oidpeba waddov, Kal 

2 ‘ iy a > , ¢ rv , c \ X ide 
coperépous Tovs Texvitas Ta eumelpwv VrodauBavopev, ws KaTa TO eidevat 
a“ a na ~ la i) € A A : ee 

HadXov dkodovbodcay tiv copiay macw rodro bé, dre of pev thy airiay 
of 39 ” 

icacw, of 8 ov. of pev yap eurerpou Td Ore pev ioace, didte S odk toacw' 

¢ ‘ A , ‘ i, 2 beds / 
of O€ rd Sudte Kal THY aitiav yyapifovow. 


$17. tdxa 8é kat] raya & dy cai is the reading of Fr, Lb, Ald., 
Ob, CCC, Cambr., NC: rdya dé kai, of Kb, Mb, accepted by Bekker and 
Bywater. I incline to rdya 8} xai read by Susemihl after Ramsauer. 


§ 18. mapd tay wohttiKdv ; pdpiov yap eSdxer THs ToAuTiKAs etvar] 
See vi. 8. 2 ris b€ mept médw 4 pév ds dpyxerexrovxi) Ppdvyots vopo- 
Oerixn. 


# 0dx Sporov x.7.A,] The editors note that Aristotle is indebted 
here (§§ 18, 19) to Plato, Meno 91 A-100 C, where it is shown 
that if the sophists cannot teach dperj, neither can statesmen them- 
selves, otherwise they would try to teach their own sons. Cf also 
Protag. 319 D, E, 320 A,B. Aristotle’s view, we know, is that 
a father may, as vopoGerixds, teach his son dper: it is assumed that, 
if vopoferixés, he will be able to do so; but the question formally 
proposed at the beginning of § 18 médev 4 mds vopoderixds yévour” dy 
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tis; is not distinctly answered here. Indeed, Aristotle seems to 1180 b. 31. 
forget, in the heat of his attack on the sophists, that this question 

is before him. The only approach to an answer is (§ 21) that, to 

people with political experience, the study of codes and consti- 

tutions may be profitable. 


otov tatpot ypadeis] So Susemihl and Bywater following M>, r vb. 34. 
(so also NC and B*. Bekker reads ofov iarpoi kal ypadeis, because 
K> and Lb (also CCC and Cambr.) give iarpixol ypadeis. 


Suvdper Twi ... Kal eumeipia paddov % Siavota] Plato says 1181 a. 2. 
Meno 99 B, C—ei pi) emeornuy, eddogia 8) 7d Aourdy yiyveras, F of mod- 
TiKol Gvdpes Xpwpevor Tas Tddets dpOoiow ovdev diahepdvras Exovres mpos 
To ppoveiv 7) of xpnop@doi te Kal of Oeopdvrers. 


Kaito. KéALoV Hv tows % Adyous Bixavixods Te Kal Snunyoptkous] a. 4. 
The Paraph. seems to have caught the force of xdéAd\vov here— 
peifoy yap ay fv avrois eis didotyslav rovovrovs cuvribévae Adyous 7 
Stkavxovs te kai Snunyopixovs. Ambition would urge them to pro- 
duce such treatises rather than speeches in the law courts and 
assembly ; if they do not produce them, it is because they cannot: 
just as they do not teach their sons, because they cannot. 


§ 19. 06 py puxpdv ye orev 4 eprerpta oupBddAdeoPar] The art a. 9. 
of statesmanship cannot be formally taught; but this does not 
mean that it is imcommunicable. - It can be picked up informally, by 
those who live constantly in political surroundings: this shows 
how much ‘experience’ has to do with its acquirement. We may 
safely conclude that any one who wishes to become vopoéerikds 
must have ‘experience’ in addition to (mpocdeiv a. 12) ‘ theory. 
Aristotle seems here practically to agree with Anytus, in the Jeno 
92 E-93 A, who says that the young Athenian acquires the dpery 
of an Athenian citizen by associating with the xadol xdya6oi of 
Athens, his elders: see the Paraph.—qavepéy roivvy, eimep edivavto 
SiddoKew Ta TodiTiKd, Gre Kal eBovrnOnoav ay, Kai edidackoy® émet dé ov 
gaivovrar diddoxorres, avepdv Sri obre edivavto diSdcxew, ovre avrot 
Ady Twi Ta ModiTiKa Towodvow 7H emioThun GANA Epmeipigr Kal yap ov 
puxpov 9 epmetpia mpos TO mpdrrew ovpBddrerat’ ‘yivoyrar yap dia THs 
mohurixys ovvnbeias paddov modurexol, Aa TodTo Tois efrenevors wept Ths 
modurixns eldévat, Kal eumetplas Tivds xpeia Kal ovvyeias. 


_ $20. Sdas ydp...a.15 ériQeoav] See note i. 2, $§ 5-7, a. 27, on a, 14, 
the position of pyropexn. 
Hh 2 
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vonoberHoat cuvayaydvtTe Tods eUSoKipoivTas THY vépav] Spengel 
(on Rhet. 1399 b. 9) thinks that Isocrates (mepi dvridécews, 82, 83) 
is alluded to here—émed) 8 evradba mpoehniOapev Sore kal rovs 
Adyous rods eipnuevous Kal Tots vdpous Tods Keyuevous dvapiOunrovs eivat, 
kal ray pev vopor eraweicba Tors dpxatordrovs, Trav dé Adyar Tovs KaLVvo- 
rdrous, ovkért ths adris diavolas epyor eotiv, GAa Tois pev Tos vdpous 
ribévar mpoaipovpevors mpovipyou yéeyove TO mAROS TV Kewpevar, ovdev yap 
adrovs det Cnreiv érépous, dAAd Tovs mapa Tois GAAots evOoKipovyTas Tetpa- 
Ojva cvayayeiv, & padiws Satis dy odv BovAnbeis roujcere, Trois dé mept 
rovs Adyous mpayparevopévors did Td mpoKarerdjpba Ta mreiora Tovvavtiov 
oupBeBnke’ éyovtes pev yap Tavita Tois mpdrepov eipnpevois avataxurTeiy 
kat Anpew ddEovor, kawa S€ Cnrodvres emumdvas etpnoovow. Much that 
is interesting and suggestive with regard to the personal relations 
between Aristotle and Isocrates will be found in Teichmiiller’s 
Literarische Fehden im vierten Jahrh, vor Ch, Dritter Abschnitt: 
Fehde des Isocrates gegen Aristoteles und Plato. For a vigorous 
attack on the ‘sophists, however, see Isocrates xara rév coducrav, 
Grant has a good note here—‘ Aristotle’s account of the sophists’ 
method of teaching politics is precisely analogous to his account 
of the way in which they taught dialectic. He here speaks of their 
taking a shallow view of politics and making it an inferior branch 
of rhetoric ; and he adds that they adopted a superficial eclecticism, 
making collections of laws without touching upon the principles 
from which legislation must depend. They thus imparted meré 
results, which to those who are uninstructed in principles are 
wholly useless. In the same way (Soph. Elench. 34. 183 b. 38 sqq.) 
he says that they gave various specimens of argument to be learnt 
by heart, and that this was no more use than if a person who 
undertook to teach shoemaking were to provide his pupils with an 
assortment of shoes. The method of the modern ‘crammer’ 
could not be better described than it is at the end of the Soph. EZ: 


domep ob8€ thy ékAoyhy odcay] acc. abs. 


Tois 8° daetpos dyamnrév «.t.A.] The éetpor here, so far as they , 
are capable of passing a correct judgment on the general result, may 
be compared with the ‘amateurs’ mentioned in Pol. iii. 11. 1282 a. 
I sqq. quoted (vol. i. p. 36) in note on weradevpevov i. 3. 4, b. 23. 
Or perhaps the Spartans: of Pol. ©. 4. 1339 b. 2 may be thought a 
closer parallel—éomep of Adkoves; éxeivor yap. od pavOdvovres opas 
duvavrat Kpiveww bpOds, ds pact, ra xpyoTd Kal Ta BY) Xpnora rev peddve 
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At any rate, the point is that only persons practically acquainted 1181 a. 21. 
with the conditions of a given city can select the right laws for it. 


ot Sé vopor Tis modtTuKAs Epyous éoikacw] Good laws are pro- a. 23. 
duced by those who know the art of wodcriej in its highest branch— 
vopoberixn. How, then, can the mere study of these products make 
vopobertkéds one who is ex Ayp. not yet vouoberixés? It can no more 
do so, than listening to good music can make one a composer— 
or reading the ‘ Lancet,’ a doctor. 

Tis modirixys is the reading only of K>. All other authorities 
seem to have rois wohuruxois—except indeed NC, which has rijs 


TONLTLKOLS. 


§ 21. ob ydp daivovrar ... b. 5 &fers] Grant has a good note b. 2. 
here, in which he says that cvyypdppara (frequently mistranslated 
‘prescriptions ’) are perhaps ‘reports of cases’ or monographs on 
particular diseases. 


taita Sé Tols pev éepreipors dHeAipa eivar Soxet] See note on b. 5. 
faye caret. 


lows ody kal Tdv vopwv Kat TOY wodLTELay at ouvaywyat...b. Qg b. 6. 
euxpnor av etn] See Rhez. i. 4. 1360. 30 xpnomor dé mpds Tas vopo- 
Oecias 7d pr pdvoy éemaiew tis moAuTeia cuppeper ek TOY mapedAnrvOdrav 
Oewpoivrt, GAG Kai Tas mapa Tois dAdos eidevar, ai woia Tois motos 
dppdrrovew, Sore SyAov Gre mpos pev THY vouoOeciay ai Ths ys meplodor 
xphowor’ évredOev yap daBeiv eatw Tors Trav ebvev vdpous, mpos Se ras 
moNuriKas cupBovdds Tas Tov mepl Tas mpd§ets ypapdvtwv ioropias’ dravra 


A a e aA »~ > ‘ 
S€ ravra moNitiKns GAN ov pyTopiKis Epyov €oTiv, 


dveu éfews| By éés here we are to understand the trained eye b. 9. 
which comes from long familiarity with a subject—é.a yap ro éxew 
ek tis eumetplas 8ppa dpaow Spbas (vi. II. 6). 


ei ph dpa adrépatov] Cf Philemon (Meineke /ragm. Com. vol. b. 11. 
iv. p. 34)—ixovea trovtay adrds, ode Pverat | adréparoy dvOparacw, & 
ca > a - i 5 i 2 ‘ ce 
Bariore, vods | domep ev dyp@ Odpos* ex dé Tov heyey Te Kal | érépov 


a A See , , td 
dovew cai Oewpioat... | Kara puxpov dei, Paci, pvovra hpeves. 


edouverdtepo. 8 eis tadta K.T.A.] edovvermrepor S€ is contrasted 

with rd ev kpivew kadds b. 10. Those who have not the critical 

is which comes only from familiarity with the actualities of 
Hh 3 
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1181 b. 11. political life cannot be trusted to arrive at sound practical decisions 


b. 12. 


regarding the laws and institutions which it is best to select from 
the compendia, although perhaps their study of these compendia 
may sharpen their intelligence for political questions. The 
merely literary study of politics cannot give a man practical 
insight (rd. «ptvew xadés), although it may give him a power of 
superficial appreciation (edovvecia). I think that it is necessary 
thus to distinguish between 7d peév xpivew kadds and edovver@repor 
8€ here, although in vi. 10 edovvecia is simply the faculty rod xpivew 
Kah@s. 


§§ 22, 23.] These sections, evidently added to connect the E7hics 
with the Politics, fall under the prema facie suspicion which 
attaches to all such connecting-passages in the Aristotelian 
writings. 

As was pointed out in the Zztroductory Note to this chapter, 
the theory of life set forth in the L¢hzcs, is set forth as one which 
can and must be realised in practice. The Polztcs, as describing 
in detail the way in which the theory of the L¢hzcs may be 
realised, thus logically follows the £y¢hzcs in Aristotle’s system. 
But we do not know what was the chronological order in which 
the two treatises were composed. The references in the Politics 
to the Lthics, as to a work already in existence, count for little 
or nothing: they are probably due to later editors. But the 
question of the order in which the two treatises were written— 
a question which perhaps cannot be settled—is not before us 
here. If the Politics were written after the 7¢hzcs, they were 
evidently not written as a mere continuation, starting from the 
Aéyouev ovv dpEdpevor, with which the Z7¢Azcs now .end. The 
Politics begin (in much the same way as the Lvhics) as an 
independent work. The first book of the Politics has nothing 
to do with the list of subjects given here in 1. x. 9. 23. 
According to this list the Politics ought rather to begin with 
the second book (see Susemihl: Arzstoteles’ Politth griech. u. deutsch, 
vol. i. p. 72). If Aristotle having written, in whatever order, the 
Ethics and Poltics as separate treatises, afterwards collected his 
works into a corpus, he might, of course, add a passage to 
connect the two treatises. It is indeed highly improbable that 
he ever collected and arranged his works; but if he did,-would 
he have written a connecting-passage like this? With the Republic 
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in existence—not to mention the ZLaws’—could he have said 1181 b.12. 
Tapadirdvrav ody Tv mporépwv dvepetvytov rd wept THs vopobectas? 
Aristotle, I feel sure, could not have said this; whereas the 
exaggeration would be natural from the pen of an editor in 
later times anxious to present his Philosopher as the creator 
of a great self-contained system. A small point may be noticed 
in passing — it would not perhaps be worth noticing unless 
suspicion attached otherwise to the passage—the word dvepetvynrov 
is a dma cipny. in the Aristotelian writings?. Another (perhaps 
smaller) point noticed by Ramsauer, is that the phrase 4 mept ra 
avOporea (Byw., dvOpomwa Bek. Sus.) Gidocopia does not occur 
in the L¢hics or Politics. 

The commentators point out that § 23 is a d:aypadq, or rough 
table of the contents of the Politics (omitting the contents of 
Pol. i), according to the traditional arrangement of Books. Thus . 

mporov pev b, 15 = li. 

eira b. 17 =ili-vi. 

Gewpnbevrayv b. 20 = vii, Vili. 
The epitome of the Poktics in Stob. £ci. 2. 6. 17—ascribed to 
Didymus, the instructor of the Emperor Augustus—seems to follow 
the traditional order of the Books, at any rate, it puts Books vii 
and viii at the end. For this epitome, see Mullach Pragm. Phil. 
vol, ii. 100, ror, and Newman’s Politics, vol. ii. p. xvii. 

The circumstance that a d:aypapy of the contents of the Politics 
is given here (Z. WV. x. 9. 23) is, I think, against the genuineness of 


1 Teichmiiller (zt, Hehden, pp. 187 sqq.) founds on the words b. 12 mapa- 
AurévTwy ody THY mpoTépwy avepevynTov TO TEpt THs vopoPectas, the conclusion 
that the #.4. were published before the Zaws. He thinks that the Zep. is 
not mpi vopoOectas. I cannot agree: and the words b. 14 «al SAws 31) rept 
moAuelas seem to me to ignore the Ref. instead, as Teichmiiller argues (p. 188), 
of recognising it. 

2 Teichmiiller (Zit, Fehden, p. 188 note) makes a very ingenious use of 
this circumstance in the interest of his theory referred to in the foot-note above— 
‘Ramsauer sagt: ‘‘dvepedvntov vocabulum apud Aristotelem me legere omnino 
non memini.” Ich meine nun, dass Aristoteles, da er mit den of mpédzepor 
grade den Plato meinte (i.e. the Ref., as distinguished from the as yet un- 
published Zaws), absichtlich einen Platonischen etwas gesuchten und pretiosen 
Ausdruck wahlte, um damit ironisch auf Plato’s tiefe Forschung anzuspielen, 
dessen Gesetze erwartet wurden, aber noch immer nicht erschienen waren 
(Vergl. Platon. Hippias, p. 298 C). Bei Aristoteles kommt das Wort, wie 
auch Bonitzens Index zeigt, sonst nicht vor; dagegen ist es Heraclitisch und 
Platonisch.’ 


1181 b. 12. 
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the passage. An editor, it seems to me, would be much more 
likely than Aristotle to give us a duaypady of this kind. 

The last point to notice is b. 17 €k trav ovmmypevoy modtreLov cA 
Grant, following other commentators, understands these words to 
refer to the now lost collection, known in antiquity as ai modcreiat, 
and ascribed to Aristotle, containing, it would appear, descriptions 
of 158 Constitutions, Hellenic and non-Hellenic—see Berlin 
Aristotle, p. 1535 sq. for fragments. Rose (de Arist. Libr. ord. et 
auctor. pp. 57, 58) brings forward, as it seems to me, conclusive 
reasons for refusing to ascribe this collection to Aristotle. If, then, 
the reference in ék rév cuvnypéevav modwreay is (as Grant and others 
suppose) to this collection, we have an additional ground for 
considering the passage before us to be non-Aristotelian. In the 
Politics Aristotle never refers to.a collection of wodureiae as having 
been made by himself—in the Polztics, if anywhere, he would be 
likely to do so, if such a collection _had existed; and in the 
present chapter (Z. V. x. 9) his tone towards ai cuvaywyal trav 
mohireay (1181 b. 7) is not that of a man who had himself laid 
a trap for the unwary by making a ovvayeyj. On the other 
hand, if the ovrmyyévar wodsreiae mentioned here (§ 23) are merely 
the modireiae instanced and discussed in Pol. iii-vi, then it must 
be said that these modureia are not accurately described as ‘a 
collection of modiretar’—ovrnypévar wodiretac. The writer of this 
section seems somehow or other to have connected in his mind 
the modiretae instanced in Pol. iii-vi with the collection known 
to him as ‘the wodireia of Aristotle.’ He probably supposed that 
Aristotle used that collection as a book of reference when he wrote 
the Politics. 

I agree, then, with Susemihl (see Arzstoteles’ Polith griech. u. 
deutsch, vol. i. p. 71 sqq. Einleitung) that §§ 22, 23 ought to be 
bracketed. 


* This paragraph was written before the publication of the “A@yvatwv 
moAtreia, and is printed without alteration. 
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THE END. 
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